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For the Sohoolmaster. 
The FroTldenoe Hlcli Soliool. 

i — 

BT TBOF* ■• s. oftnin. 

Tm oonunandiBg positioti which the PxoyI- 
denceHigh School has already acquired among 
the higher seminaries of New Bngland» will 
render some account of its origin and progress 
acceptable to the readers of Thb Sgsool- 
MAnwMm It is now edueatmg between three 
and four hundred of the best scholars, male 
and female, selected chiefly tnm the six 
Qiammar Schools scattered through the dif- 
ferent wards of the city. It embraces, as its 
distrlcty the entire area of Prondeneeb It is 
the only school where the perserering and 
meritorious can pursue the higher branches 
<« without money and without piiee." The 
cfaildzen of the least farored citiaens, when 
qualified for admission, are entitled to all its 
pririleges, equally with those of the most 
wealthy or influential. So great has been the 
demand for seats in its diflerent departments, 
that the School Committee haTe been compel- 
led to make important additiona to its means 
for accommodation. With a corps of instruc- 
tors possessed of rare qualiflcations for their 
respectite positions, the school has within a 
lew years reached a point of ezoeUence un- 
equaled in its past history. Already may it 



be said, that the merchants, manu&cturers, 
and professional men of the city are beginning 
to feel its influence in the character of the 
young men who hare enjoyed its privileges. 
Especially is its influence felt in the character 
and intelligence of the young women who 
have graduated at the High School, and are 
now moulding the destiny of the rising gene- 
ration either at the head of the family or in 
the different grades of the public school. 

At the commencement of the ** New Sys^ 
tem." as it was called, in 1839, a High School 
was recognised, as the crowning grade of ft 
plan of organisation remarkable alike for its* 
sfanplidty and its efficiency. Yet, the High 
School did not go into operation till March, 
1848. It was then oxganlied only in part.^ 
Foot rooms, tw<i for boys, snd two for 
girls, reoeived one hundred and sixty pu- 
pils, mostly from the Grammar Schools. The 
building was constmeted with three separate 
rooms for boys, and three for girls. These 
were to be presided orver by as many assistant 
teachers, sub{eet to the guidsnoe and diree- 
tion of a principal, who was to have in charge 
the entire school. As the population of the- 
city increased, these six rooms were ttlsd to 
overflowing. The Superintendent was at 
length made ex-oilcio Principal of the High 
SehooL It WM nude hU duty In this latter 
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capacity^ to attend to the organiaatLon of the 
Glasaety to arrange the Btadies, to settle oaaes 
of discipline, to superintend promotions from 
one class to another, to gire advice and aid 
when needed to the assistants, and to provide 
for the general wants of the schooL It was 
not expected of him, that he shoold derote 
sny eonsiderahle lime to actual teaching in 
the school, ffis time during the hours of in- 
struction was demanded in the other grades 
of schools. So satisfiictory to the committee 
■and dtisens, has this arrangement proved, 
that it has been continued to the present time. 
An increasmg demand for admissions to the 
school has rendered it necessary to convert in- 
to a school-room the large hall in the third 
story, formerly used only for general purposes, 
as also the lecture room on the first floor ; so 
that now with eight teachers, the building aC' 



commodates twice the niunber of pupUs ad- tellectual Philosophy. 



ward their pupils to so high a degree of at* 
tainment. 

In the boys' department there are two die* 
tinct courses of study. Each of these cours- 
es is designed to be completed in three years, 
but can be pursued four years by any who 
choose. The cotirse of study in the En^h 
department is as follows : 

Firtt Fear. — Algebra ; General History, 
ancient and modem; Physical Geography; 
English Grammar and Rhetoric ; with a re- 
view of the grammar school studies. 

Second Tear. — Geometry ; History of £ng« 
lish Literature ; French ; Natural Philosophy ; 
Phetoric and English Classics; Book-Keep- 
ing. 

Third Year. ^ Constitution of the United 
States ; Rhetoric ; French ; Chemistry ; As- 
tronomy ; Trigonometry and Surveying ; In- 



mitted in 1848, and, at least, a third more 
than was then regarded as the utmost limit of 
Its capacity. 

The purposes of the school are tliree-fold, — 
to prepare boys for business, — to prepare 
such as desire it for college, — and to prepare 
either boys or girls for teaching or for any oth- 
er department of life which they may seek to 
occupy. 

The reader win tee what it has done when 
he is told* that about fifteen hundred pupils 
have already enjoyed its advantages. Of 
these about six hundred have been boys, and 
nine hundred girls. Of the boys, about one 
hundred have entered college, and most of 
f he remainder have entered diifinent depart- 
ments of mechanical and mercantile busines. 
About two hundred of the girls have become 
teaohera, many of whom axe at this time oc- 
cupied in the diftrent grades of schools. 

A glanee at the following courses of study 
punned in the echool, will show by what 
prooesiei the initrttctors are aUe to cany for* 



The course of study in the Classical de- 
partment embraces in the 

Fret Tear. — Algebra ; Latin Grammar ; 
Latin Reader ; with a review of the grammar 
school studies. 

Second Tear. ^^ CtMKt ; Greek Grammar; 
Roman History ; Latin Composition ; Greek 
Lessons ; Anabasis ; Greek Compositinn ; 
Phonography. 

J%ird Tear, — Ci<*ero ; Anabasis ; Grecian 
History; Algebra, reviewed; Virgil; Greek 
and Latin Composition ; Phonography; Dai- 
ly lessons in Andrews' and Stoddard's Latin, 
and in Saphocles' or Kohner's Greek Grammar. 
Weekly exercises are given in English com- 
position ; declamation ; vocal music, and 
drawing, throughout the course in each of 
these departments. 

In the girla' department, the course of study 
is designed to occupy four jrears, as follows : 
Firei Fear.— Algebra ; Physiology ; Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric ; General History; Physi- 
cal Geography ; and a review of the grsmmar 
nohool Btudiet. 
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Steomd Teaf. — Oenenl fibtorj; fingliBh 
Litenture; l^Knch; Latin; Rhetoric { Nat- 
tural Fhiloaoplij. 

IWrf Fmt. — Bheloric { Botany; Oeome- 
Vtf i Aatronomj ; Reeitationa in Poetry, 
V'raiehy and Latin. 

Fourth Temr. — Intelleotoal Phloflophy { 
teatory of Language; Moral Philoaophy; 
French and Latin; Etymology; Chenuatry; 
JLnalyaiaofPoeta; Paley'a Theology, or Bvi- 
denoea of Cltfiatianity. 

General ezerdaea such aa compoaition, ex- 
erdaea in elocution, apeUing, ftc, tfaxonghout 
the entire course. 

The claaseB In Chekniatry, both boys and 
girls, with their teachers, are permitted to at- 
tend the lectures of Prof. Chace, in Brown 
TJniTeraity. 

Preiioas to admission, and annually dtiring 
the course of study in the High School, in 
each of the several departments, the pupils 
are required to pass rigid written examina- 
tions on the studies pursued. 

The influence of the school upon the other 
grades is very marked and in a high degree 
salutary. In each grade of school the pupil 
is looking to the next higher, and when he 
has reached the Grammar School, he is espec- 
ially stimulated to oxektion by the fkct that 
without a thorough understanding of the 
studies there pursued he cannot pass the 
examination necessary to his admission to the 
HIghSchooL 

the examinations, both quarterly and an- 
ual, are found to stimulae the pupils to health- 
ful exertion and perseyering diligence in study 
throughout the entire course. 

One scaxody knows which moat to com- 
mend the foiecait, which in 1839 so complete- 
ly anticipated the wants of a growing dty, or 
the wisdom which was erinced in the organi- 
zation of a system of schools adapted, at 
oaee, to thb wants of the mere eh!U «t the 



commencement of his school-life, and to the 
more advanced pupil who aspires to a thor* 
ough English or classical course. 



For th« SehooliiiMttr. 
Tho Water Jan of Konneh. 

Thx prindpal potteriea of Egypt are situat- 
ed at Kenneh, on an angle of the Kile, Just 
bebw the ruins of Thebes. Here are manu- 
factured the £unotts bardaki or water jars, 
which are intereating on several accounta* 
In the firat place they are made of porous 
clay. Thia quality fits tham fat Altering the 
water of the Nile, whioh aa very turbid at the 
rise of the river in tiie a|niBg. It also reap 
ders them especially servioeaUe in keeping 
water cool during the hot aeaaon. Thia de* 
sirable object is effected by continual evapo- 
ration from the snrflice, which is kept moist 
by the water permeadng the day. The beau- 
tifiU covered water vases of Cuba are similar 
in this respect to the Jars of Kenneh. We 
take advantage of the same principle, when 
we i^read a wet cloth over one of our com- 
mon glased jars, in order to preserve the wa- 
ter contained in it, at a low temperature. 

The Eyptian ftercIaJU are intereating also on 
account of the fine and lasting peiftune, which 
is mingled with the day. 

But perhaps the most curious fact in con- 
nection with them is the method by which 
they are transported to Cairo, where they are 
sold. They are bound in large bundles, and 
placed in the water in an inverted position, so 
as to be buoyed up by the air contained with- 
in them. In this way they are floated hun- 
dreds of miles down the Nile, often forming 
immense rafts. 



Wb should never remember the benefits 
we have conferred, nor forget the &vots we 
have recsivad* 
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a-atore and Bevelfttioii. 

XXTBACTB FSOK ▲ POBK &BAD BBVOBB THB 
TEACHBBB' IN8TITUTB, AT NEWPOBT. 
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WoiTU) we oft to nature turn 

And life*8 discordant promptings spurn ; 

Would we but range the sunlit bowers, 

And hold communion with the flowers } 

Stray pathless woods and streams along, 

And list to nature's choral song, 

Ifhieh erer up from lawns and dells, 

Ib sOTBph BweetiMBf ceaseless swells i 

Would aot our tfOttbkd tpixits lett 

In caba repoeo on nature's breaat ; 

Aftd own that Ood« through nature speaks. 

To him who thus instruction seeks ? 

What were the lessons which He taught 

To whom was known all human thought ? 

Did he not bid our spirits yield. 

And scan the lill«s of the field ; 

And from these silent teachers draw, 

The lesson of eternal law ? 

Did he not preach a doctrine new 

By precept and example too ? 

That spirit worship, pure, dirfaie, 

Knew naught of sect, or place, or sMne ? 

That ditregarding all of art, 

6od only sought the contrite heart I 

And eyes with tears repentant dim 

To full forgiTeness find in Him ? 

One bright «&d tranquil summer mom 

In the lorely time of iowers, 
I thought wHh nature I would pass 

Its oalm and peaceful hours, 
And sought the unfrequented shade 

Of her uncultured bowers. 



Along my path, where'er I strayed, 

In nnUught beauty, fahr ; 
Clothed with light, and gem'd with dew. 

The floral priesthood there, 
Ftom censers fram'd by angel hands 

WJQk inconN fill'd the air. 



Like spirit worshippers they seem'd 

Arrayed in robes of love. 
As messengers from heaven sent 

To lure our thoughts abore, 
While wtf^ng flrom Iheir censers sweet 

The spirit of the dove. 

ITnltktf were they in form or kind, 

Tet side by side they grew, 
Eaeh ape*6. its petals to the nom, 

Ba<A dnmk the etening dsv % 
And their odors blent in hanuajTv 

As thdr tints of Taried hue. 

I thought could but the Christian ehufofc 

To nature humbly turn, 
And from her purer and simple page 

Her peaceful precepts learn. 
No more would fierce sectarian fires 

Upon her altars bum. 

Then let us each in childish faith 

To nature yield our powers. 
And strive to learn her perfect laws 

Engraven on the flowers. 
That the pure faith which works by lotir 

May etermore be ours. 

To gtride our earthly wanderinffs^ 

A volume Ood hath given ; 
Which on its ev'ry varied page, 

Trae impress bears of heaven«^ 
But lest our fMt should wandarr 

And from our Father stray. 
Another blessed ehart of His 

We find to guide our way ; 
A ehart engraven first on stone^ 

In hallow'd days of yore ; 
A pure and perfect rale of life. 

The stem " Mosaic Law. " 
But later still, and milderp 

Another gift was wen ; 
Through sorrow's tearful Biisaionr 

Of God's redeeming son ; — • 
And to this priceless volume 

O let us cling this day. 
And let it ever be to all, 

"The Ufe, the tmth, the way ; !' 
And let it he our text-book, 
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Our life*8 unfailing rule ; 
And eTer let its presence be. 

The angel of the school : — 
Aye, let it be the book of books, 

The compass, and the chart: 
The armor of the intellect, 

The breast-flate of the heart. 
An though for earth bom teience. 

To other founts you go ; 
Let Calvary's streamlet, all uncheek'd, 

With healing waters flow ; 
And while the world enraptured 

To Christless fountains cling, 
And sing of Delphi's mystic seers. 

And Heliconia*s spring; — 
While poets chant in deathless Terse, 

Of proud ancestral Rome ; 
Of Fiaocu's walk, of TuUy's grove, 

Of classic porch and dome ; 
Oh! give to me the songs dlWne, 

Which holy prophets' sang, 
When through the temples of our Gk>d, 

Their loud Hesannas rang ! — 
Those songs inspired our pilgrim sires, 

Through sorrow's tearful way ; 
When first they sought our sterile shores. 

That they might fearless pray ; — 
These songs inspired their patriot sons, 

In many a bloody strife, 
When they for ftreedom, and for truth, 

In triumph yielded life ! 
Then let this holy Tolume be. 

Our first and only choice ; 
And let us here and everywhere, 

For it uplift our voice, — 
*Tis freedom's only safeguard. 

Our one unerring guide. 
By which to steer our nation's ark, 

O'er time's tempestuous tide : — 
Then as patriots true, and ChristiaBs, 

Who love our fireedom's rule, 
I charge you now in freedom's name, 

Msintain this chart in school. 

Foontain of Truth ; great source of light divine; 
lake yonder sun, a boundless realm is thine. 
Shine on unclouded, and with holy light, 
O'erwhelm the empire of the realm of night. 



The mountain tops with beams celestial crown. 
And through the valleys pour thy radiance down: 
Strengthen the weak, the strong anew inspire. 
And clothe our altars with celestial fire. 
Speed on thy wings the notes of holy song. 
And bid earth's echo's roll the strain along, 
'Till morning's dawn, from pole to disUnt pole. 
Shall round the earth, salvation's anthem roll ; 
'Till night's dark realm shall be to ruin hurVd, 
And truth hold empire, o'er a ransomed world. 



For the Sehoohnaster. 

The TeutoiUo Knights the FpoAdars of 

FruBsia. 

At the close of the tenth century a tribe of 
barbarians, called Borussi, inhabited the ter- 
ritory around the southern part of the Baltle 
sea. From their name the present word Prus- 
sia is supposed to be derived. They were 
converted to Christianity in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and in order to extirpate Paganism, they 
invited the Teutonic Knights to come and take 
possession of all the land which they could 
conquer in that region. In 1237 the Grand 
Blaster of the Order sent an army to com- 
mence the conquest, and for three hundred 
years his successors in office ruled the terri- 
tory, ofiten varying in its boundary. At last 
Abrecht of Brandenbury was elected Grand 
Master in 1511, and was soon involved in a 
war with Poland. He applied for advice to 
Luther, who persuaded him to lay aside the 
dress of his order, and to make himself Prince 
of Prussia. Thus about 1521, the scepter of 
Prussia passed from the Teutonic Knights, 
who were the true founders of the kingdom. 



Most of those men that are all the time at 
theur books, have very few moments left for 
their wives and children. And we, for ouz 
part, would raUier hear that a man spent two 
or three hours every day sociably in the bo- 
som of his family, than that he had written 
one hundred volumes. 
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I For the Bchoolmatter. 

Xdneation at the Sandwioh lalanda. 

Mb. Editob: 

I have recently receiyed the biennial report 
of the President of the Board of Education, 
made to the Hawaiian Iiegialature, January 1 
18M. Thinking that lome portions of the 
doeunent may be of Interest to the readers oi 
Tkb ScKOoucASTBm, I haye made the follow- 
ing extracts for its pages : 

*• The isUmds are divided into twenty-fire 
school districts, corresponding with the dis- 
tricts for taxation purposes : Hawaii into 
eight ; Maui into six, including Molokai and 
Lanai; Oahu into Htc; Kauai into six, in- 
eluding Nihau. 

Orer each of these districts a School In- 
spector or Superintendent and Treasurer are 
appointed by the Board of Education, end 
hold office during its pleasure. The former is 
paid a salary out of the school money of his 
district, varying from $25 to $60 a year, ac- 
cording to the number of schools under his 
care and the extent of the district. He is 
charged with the care of all school property 
in his district, has the oyersight of all the 
public free schools, and reports quarterly to 
the department, by filing blanks furnished 
him for the purpose. He is also to see that 
a registry is kept of all the births and deaths 
that occur in his district, which he does 
through the teachers under him, for which he 
pays them 3 cents each, and includes the 
number in his quarterly report. He is also 
usually the agent for granting licenses to mar- 
ry, for each of which he is entitled to charge 
25 cents. 

Whole Bomber of free eehools in 1857, 31S 

Whole namber of scholars, 8,400 

ATvraye number ftttendiag whole time, 7,711 

M «• of nndm, 4^71 

M •< sTwiiten, 8,108 

*• « in siithaMtie, 4,178 

«* " InfeofTftphj, S,58S 



Avemge namber in Toeal muaie, 8,141 

" •< ofdaTttanyht, 101 

•« <i of ■eholazB per Khool, » 
** eoet of esoh lehool per year, $80 80 

" ** of each school per day, 08 8-10 

" *< of each scholar per year, 388 1-8 

" » of eMhschohurperday, 0015-100 

Averaye pay of teaehert per iMNrth, 7 00 

ATTENDANCE. 

The law requires all children, between the 
ages of four and fourteen years, to attend 
some school ; and so far as appears from the 
returns of the school inspectors, there are 
very few children who do not attend school 
more or less ; a great majority are very tegu- 
lar in their attendance. It is the duty of the 
trustee or trustees, lunkabilat of each school, 
to look after truants, and if necessary, pre- 
sent them before the Justices for punishment, 
in order to secure attendance. This, hower- 
er, is rarely done, except in Honolulu, where 
the temptations, and distracting influences 
are so great as to require a very rigid super- 
Tision of the school officers, in order to keep 
the children in school. 

THB BOTAL SCKOOZ.. 

Maurice B. Beckwith, PrincipaL 

From the report of the Principal for the last 
two years, ending on the 2tst of March last, 
it appears that during that period the whole 
number received in the school was 94; of 
these 72 were boys and 22 girls; 19 were 
whites, 8 half casts, 67 pure natives. 

The average number of pupils for the whole 
time is 40.76 ; the avenge daily attendance 
36.88 ; average absence, 3.87 ; tardiness, .94. 

The teacher in his report says «the ab- 
sences as above recorded are in a great part 
those of pupils who entered the school after 
the commencement of a term. Were such 
absences deducted, the aggregate would be re- 
duced more than one half.' 'When it is 
understood,' he also adds, 'that a large 
number of the pupils reside at a distance of 
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one to three miles from tlie eehool, there will 
bo found but little cause for complaint in re- 
gard to attendance. Bnt a single case of 
truancy worthy of mention has occurred dur- 
ing the two years coyered by this report, and 
that was eifectually cured soon after Its dis* 
covery. 

Of those who are now members of the 
school a considerable portion have been so 
during the whole two years past, and a large 
portion almost two years. They all had had 
more or less instruction in the English lan- 
guage preyious to entering the Royal School, 
and were selected for this school because of 
their success in study and good promise, so 
that there has been time to test pretty fairly 
thdr ability to acquire the English language 
and of its yalue to them. 

The result so far is yery satisfactory. The 
school was publicly examined in June, 1857, 
and the examining committee gaye their 
most unqualified testimony to the success of 
the teacher in imparting, and the pupils in ac- 
quiring the Englidi language, and through it 
a well-grounded primary education. The 
best eyidence the legislature can haye of this 
success, howeyer, will be, while in session, to 
yisit the school either indiyidually or by com- 
mittee, and see for themsdyes. 

The salary of the teacher is $1,800 a year. 

OLRV COLLBGB. 

Bey. E. O. Beckwith, President ; George 
E. Beckwith, Professor of Latin, ftc. ; Wm. 
De Witt Alexander, Professor of Greek, ftc. 

The Professor of Latin is now on leaye of 
absence on account of ill health ; and is su- 
thorixed by the trustees to secure another pro- 
fessor in the United States. 

It was stated in the last report of this de- 
partment to the legislature, that the King and 
Priyy Council had giyen a pledge to the trus- 
tees of this institution of a grant of f 10.000 
towards its endowment, on condition that at 



least $40,000 more be raised for the same pur- 
pose, within three years from July 1st, 1865. 
In order to secure this endowment the trus- 
tees sent President Beckwith to the United 
States last year to solicit ftmds from the 
friends of education there. It also pleased 
His Migesty, and the Board of Education, to 
acquiesce in the wishes of the trustees, to 
send the undersigned on the same emand. 
The mission was not wholly sucoesaftd, hay- 
resulted in the collection of only $8,202 in 
money, besides about f 1.000 worth of books 
for the library. Owing to the seyere financial 
reyulsion of last year, in that country, the 
endowment was not completed. It was, in 
fact, worse than useless to prosecute such an 
object at such a time of commercial distress. 
But the Board of Missions in Boston, being 
unwilling that the college should fail, made 
an unconditional grant of $5,000 towards its 
endowment, besides the lands, building, ftc, 
estimated at $27,000, transferred to its corpo- 
ration here, andlsaye an assurance, as it had 
ability, to Aimish the means to carry it on, 
until the endowment can be completed. 

The institution embraces a preparatory de- 
partment, into whieh, with a moderate de- 
gree of preparation in the primary studies, 
such as can be obtained in the Royal School, - 
or English schools — or eyen in the ikmiliea, 
and a good moral character, the pupils can 
enter ; and there be fitted to commence the 
regular college course. Under present eir-- 
cumstances, this preparatory department i»* 
indispensible, and those who haye an ordina* 
ry degree of ability and teal, will find little 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary qualifi*' 
cations for entering it. Natiyes can find* 
boarding out of the institution, If unable tO' 
meet the expense of boarding in it, and the- 
expense to them will not be great, particular*'^- 
ly should a liberal endowment be seeured,. 
which the trustees still haye in yiew^ 
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His Majesty has taken a very deep Interest 
in this institution, personally, from the first, 
and should it become well founded, and be 
sucoessfuUy carried on, it cannot fail, if the 
analogy of history is to be relied on, to exert 
a powerful and happy influence upon his na- 
tion, and honor upon his reign. 

The number of scholars in the preparatory 
department, has varied from fifty to sixty, for 
the last two years ; only four have entered 
upon the regular college course. Three clas- 
ses are preparing for this course, to enter dur- 
ing three consecutiye years. Those who pre- 
fer it, can take a philoflophical course, and 
omit part of the college studies. 

CX>NCLUSI0N. 

The education of the Hawaiian people can 
scarcely be regarded as having more than 
passed the period of its infancy. Forty years 
ago there was not a book in the Hawaiian 
language ; nor a school or a printing press in 
the land. This was then a nation of pagans 
of the lowest grade ; and it would be utterly 
unreasonable to expect any thing like that 
degree of advancement in our public schools 
here which exists in older, wealthier, and 
more enlightened communities, and even 
there they are very imperfect. The Governor 
of the State of South Carolina, in his report to 
the legislature for 1855, says, < The result of 
the free school system has fallen so far short 
of its object that it may be pronounced a fiol- 
uve ; ' but so far from proposing to discontin- 
ue it, he argues that it should have additional 
support. In other states of the American 
Union, especially in the South, similar com- 
plaints are made of the insufficiency and im- 
pcffeotion of their public schools. What 
then but imperfection is to be expected in the 
schools of this people, so recently awakened 
from the darkness and mental torpor of ages ? 

There is moreover an important element of 
education yet almost entirely wantiug in our 



native population, and that is domsUie eduoa^ 
turn. The family rtslation is yet, as a general 
faet, in a most imperfect state. The verj 
houses of the natives stand in the way of a 
proper training and care of children. Of 
course the constant and careM inculcation of 
good principles in the minds of the children ; 
the ever watchful eye of parents, especiaUy 
the mother, to secure a ready and cheerful 
obedience ; to shield them from the corrupt* 
ing influence of bad language and bad exam- 
ple ; to notice and correct the first departures 
from truth and honesty ; to see that all rea- 
sonable wants are supplied and temptations to 
do wrong removed, and the numberless and 
nameless ways in which intelligent and £sith- 
Ail parents, fueling the weight of their re- 
sponsibility, take to train up their children at 
home * in the way that they should go,' are 
very much wanting among our native popula- 
tion. The education Hawaiian children re- 
ceive is in the school-room, and in schools al- 
most entirely supported by the government. 
Home education and family training, which 
begin with the very cradle, and without 
which school instruction must ever be with- 
out its most important auxiliary, and be in- 
effectual to produce its best and most desired 
results, is a thing yet to be Introduced in most 
native families. This accounts for the hct 
that our native youth generally possess more 
of what may be termed * book knowledge ' 
than of practical knowledge. They know 
how to read and write, but have no regular 
habits of order, industry or economy. 

With a view to do something more directly 
and especially for the native females, a por- 
tion of the appropriation for English schools 
for natives, might be used in aiding parents 
to secure places for their girls, while quite 
young, in good foreign families, where they 
can be taught the English language, and at 
the same time the domestic duties. In short, 
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noeiTe the very domestic trainiDg above re- 
fened to» for a series of years. In a former 
report* I expressed my opinion on the im 
portanoe of having native females taught the 
English language, in order to introduce it 
successfully among the population generally. 

But why should it be expected that the gov- 
enunent alone do this, and everything else in 
the way of education ? Why will not private 
individuals, especially folreign ladies, who are 
apt ta be foremost in all good works, enter 
this field of labor, and while their hands are 
busy for the relief of the distressed stranger, 
the enlightenment of the distant heathen, and 
other great and good works, at the same time 
let their sympathies be awakened for their 
needy sisters of the native race around their 
doors ? God bavb thb Kino ! 

R. ARMSTRONG, 
Pre$ident of the Board of Education." 

The report is an able and highly interesting 
state paper, abounding in valuable statistics 
and conclusions from the past, and more val- 
uable plans and suggestions for the future. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that 
most of the men who are at the head of the 
schools are from New England. The Plresi- 
dent of the Board went out many years ago 
as a missionary. The President of the Col- 
lege and the Professor of Latin, and the Prin- 
cipal of the Royal School are brothers, from 
Gxeat Barrington, Mass., and all educated at 
New England colleges. 

Mr. Armstrong speaks as follows of a New 
Bngland man and a New Englaad book : <« It 
is sale to say, that translations of the works 
of that remarkable genius, Warren Colbum, 
especially his mental arithmetic* pursuing as 
it does* the inductive method, has done more 
than any other work, to awaken and disci- 
pline the native mind." 

Use following items copied flrom the head- 
ings of the tables, with their translation, will 
give some idea of Hawaiian words : 



Statistics of government schools for 1867. 
He papa hoike no na kula o ke aupuni o ko 
Hawaii nei pae aina no ka makahiki 1857. 

Islands. Na Mokupuni. 

Districts. Na Apana. 

Number of schools. Na kula a pau. 

Number of Scholars. Na haumana a pan. 

Number of days school. Na la i kula ai. 

Balance of school money in the hands of 
treasurer, Jan. 1, 1857. Koena dala ma lima 
o na punku, Jan. 1, 1857. 

Receipts of school tax during the year 1857. 
Dala auhau kula i loaa mai iloko o 1857. 

Amount expended for teacher's wages. Ka 
uku o na kumukula iloko o 1857. 

The following are the names of a few of the 
boys in the Royal School : Daniel Naone, 
Wm. Makahikiaihulu, Jos. Opihakealu, J. M. 
Kopena, Wm. Kalonalona, Abraham Kahal, 
John Wind, Josias Kaaukal. 

They might be profitably administered as a 
corrective to scholars who have the habit of 
too rapid enunciation and reading. 
Yours, very truly, 
During the reign of Kamehameha IV. 

Boston, December, 1858. c. k. 



For the Schoolmaater. 
The Vale of Gashmere. 

In the extreme north of Hindostan, amidst 
the ridges of the Himalayas, lies the famous 
Yale of Caidunere. Through it flows the 
river Jolonm, widening in one place into the 
Wulerlake. Here beautiful fruits and rich 
flowers are found on either side in great pro- 
fusion. F^om its roses, which Moore styles 

— — " the brightest that earth ever gave," 
is manu&ctured the delicious attar. Of the 
hair from the goats, which feed in the soft 
pastures of the Yale, are woven the delicate 
Cashmere shawls. Onthe lake are thousands 
of floating melon gardens, constructed so as 
to avoid inundation from a sudden rise of the 
water. 
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For the SdioolmMtar. 
Thb Sohool and the Fnlpit. 

Deab Bchoolxastbb : 

I have engaged to furnish for your readers 
a report of the lecture of BeT. John P. Qul- 
Uyer> delivered before the Teaohen' Institute 
at Newport, Oct. 6th, 1858. Since making 
that engagement I have read in the New York 
Teacher a report of the lecture as it was de- 
livered before the American Institute of In- 
struction at Norwich, Conn., August 17th, 
1868. As this is a better report of this able 
and Taluable lecture than I could present to 
your readers from my own pen, I take the 
liberty of forwarding it to you. I hope the 
lecture will be published, and that we may 
see extracts in the pages of Thb Sohoolkas- 
TBB. Truly Yours, m. 

** The speaker announced as his teubjed, the 
proposition, that The School is the Natural 
Ally of the Pulpit ; or The Proper Education 
of the Hind has a Tendency to Secure the 
Proper Education of the Heart. This prop- 
osition has not always met with lavor from 
the religious world. The formalist had held 
to the old proverb, that « ignorance is the 
mother of devotion," and the pietist had 
looked with disfavor upon intellectual cul 
ture. 

There are also religious enthusiasts who 
raise many objections to education because 
they account nothing upraise" that ii not 
ecstacy and nothing « prayer" that is not 
agony; who measure their prayer by the 
depth of their groans, and their spiritual joy 
by the height of their nervous excitement. 
Such men have often been suspicious of a 
learned ministry and more than suspicious of 
any education but that of the most elemen- 
tary kind. Their accusation is not, " much 
learning doth make thee mad," but •< much 
learning maketh men cold and hard and unde- 
▼out." They look upon the school and the 



college as a fireezer wherein the cream of 
man's devout affections is congealed, the 
harder as the action of reception and combi- 
nation about it becomes more intense. 

There ia still another source of objection to 
high culture on the ground of its supposed 
evil moral influence, by those who hold 
strongly to the renewal of the natural char- 
acter by h supernatural power, as the very 
starting point of all personal improvement, 
and as the only source of personal exceUenoe. 
They cherish a very natural jealousy of any 
theory of human improvement, which even 
in appearance, substitutes culture for change, 
and development for regeneration. They 
tremble when they hear learning ext^iUed lest 
piety shall be undervalued; they cannot be 
hearty in their sympathy with the public in- 
terest in education, from a secret fear lest the 
lofty school house shall over-shadow the 
humble church, and lest richer offerings shall 
be laid upon the shrine of literary renown 
than are offered upon the altar of the Lord. 

There are more who charge that the schools 
are sectarian, because the Bible is used in 
them, while others make a still louder com- 
plaint because the priest is not allowed to vis- 
it and control them. 

The idea of separating special religious cuL> 
ture fh>m special secular teaching, is emphet- 
ioally an American idea, or rather a New 
England idea. It was left to the Puritana to 
evolve this truly liberal conception of educa- 
tion. It was left to the descendants and 
imitators of the men •< everywhere spoken 
against," as the embodiment of bigotry and 
exdusiveness, to devise a system which should 
secure to the entire community the benefits of 
the best schools and the best teachers, while 
yet the religious opinions of no one should be 
disturbed, and the religious character of no 
one imperiled. They believed that in the 
school-room aU the sects might occupy coir. . 
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mxm g;roimd ; they relied first upon tlie Bible, 
which we all cherish ; secondly, upon prind- 
plcB of xectitttde which we all revere ; and 
thirdly, upon enlarged mental culture and lib- 
eral lemming which are the natural antecedent 
and attendant of moral improTement Tol- 
eration must stop somewhere, ere it lead to 
aaarehy. We must regard the two first prop- 
■itiona as settled. But it holds true of the 
laat, that sound learning alone tends to the 
produetion of moral and religious character. 
Had not the mind and heart the same Crea- 
tor ? Were they not made to move on to- 
gether in harmony, and can aught that will 
qnieken the intellect to healthful action do 
Icta than invigorate the soul } 

The physical and mental are too obviously 
fdated in this community of intereat and ef- 
ftet, to need any discussion* Oreat men must 
have atnmg bodies as well as master minds. 
There are exceptions, it is true; but no amount 
flf mental force can compensate for the ab- 
sence of physical vigor. So disease affects the 
moT9l nature. It is the fearful source of 
guilt and crime. This is the same law that 
governs the rdation between the mental and 
liie moraL But it is ol^ected that men of su- 
peiior mental attainments are often a curse to 
lliemaelves and the world — that many such 
Mem almost destitute of the moral sense. To 
tills it may be answered : 1st, education is 
aot the only nor the chief source of moral ex- 
cdlence ; ultimately the renewal of the moral 
nature, and the possession of the real moral 
anbstratom of character must be allowed; 
but mental eulture is a powerful means : 2d, 
we do not say that mental culture necessaari- 
ly induces moral character, but that is its 
t$ndenejf. The passions and will may become 
dormant, hence perverted action of the intel- 
lect and heart. But perversions of the gos- 
pel that make it a <« savor of death unto 
death " do not mlUtate against its truth or its 



powsr to minister unto life : 3d, only proper 
mental culture is embraced in our proposi- 
tion. There is a difference between that edu- 
cation which only communicates knowledge, 
and that which fits the mind for the investi- 
gation of truth. True education is concerned 
with every faculty of the mind. Its mission 
is not to produce prodigies, and teach philos- 
ophy to children, but to make muscle and vig- 
or to bear up in the pursuit of wisdom as a 
life-work. It must produce men, dear in per- 
ception, firm in understanding, delicate in 
taste, dear in vision — - men who are not mere 
sdkolars, but creators, who act upon surround- 
ing minds with an original, spontaneous, ex* 
haustless force. Such an education of the in- 
tellect becomes an education of the heart also. 
In support of his propositfon, the speaker 
considered the influence of proper mental cul- 
ture in the formation of truthfulness of char- 
acter. This is more than general veradty, 
candor, fairness. It is that which the Psalm- 
ist defines as « truth in the inward part." It 
is not simply to avoid a denial of the truth ; 
but makes it a crime not to possess the truth. 
It is a love of beauty, harmony, order — of 
truth itself, and a love of Qod who it the 
truth, uttered in laws and Bevdations. 
Now, there can be no moral exodlence with- 
out truth, in opinion, in feeling. An error is 
an indpient crime ; and though it lies fiur off, 
by a thousand lines of logic it will connect 
itsdf with the development of truth and 
spread disaster. The sentiments cluster a- 
round the truth as the paragon of beauty, 
reason as the center of its excellenoe, the will 
as the source of its highest power. 

So ikr as a man is truet even though he have 
vices,- he will be honored. If he is an in- 
triguer, whatever semblance of outward ex- 
oeUence he put on, he is first corrupt, then 
contemptible. 

In its intdleotual phase, all culture tends to 
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a deyelopment of the truth, as well as to gen- 
erate the power to grasp it. It fosters the 
love of accuracy. The pursuit of the truth 
becomes a passion. No •eholar is content till 
he reaches exact and certain knowledge. Tlie 
history of philology is a strong proof of this. 
The love of exactness has carried the devot- 
ees of science through toil and peril from the 
icy promonotory, where Kane established his 
winter observatory, to the burning deserts 
and flooded jungles of Africa, where Barth 
and Livingstone braved the fever and the sav- 
age. It was this love of exactness which an- 
nimated the earlier astronomers, those <' leg- 
islators of the skies," and which still controls 
the votaries of that sublime science. 

Hen are enthusiasts in science, when in 
nothing else. The love of the truth they are 
seeking, affirms that no toil is excessive, that 
adds an iota to the triumph of science. In- 
tellectual culture has always produced an ear- 
nest, quenchless love for truth, and therefore 
every teacher who, by his own thoroughness 
and accuracy, produces a love of accuracy in 
his pupil. Is imparting to that pupil a univer- 
•al love of truth. He may never repeat the 
•tory of Ananias; he may never comment 
upon the command, «Thou shalt not bear 
lalM witness," may never unfold the horrors 
of that « lake of fire " where all liars ** have 
tb«ir part," but he is contributing in no small 
degree to the success of these important teach- 
ings, simply by inspiring a scholar's love for 
exact truth, and by awakening a scholar's 
eotempt for the shams of the pedant, the 
frauds of the imposter and the superstitions 
of the ignorant. 

The second direct 'argument to show the 
parallelism between intellectual and moral 
culture, their common influence in promoting 
the spirit of faith, was adduced, and fully de- 
veloped. It is said that in some astronomical 
observatories, there are levels connected with 



the chief instruments, so delicate in their s<*n- 
sitiveness as to respond to the pressure of the 
hand even though applied to the column of 
solid masonry which supports the apparatus. 
Such a level is faith in the mind. It fbels at 
once the pressure of any force, even the slight- 
est, which the presentation of new evidence 
may create, while it indicates with perfect 
correctness the balance of opposing con^der- 
ations. Paith, like truthfulness, has both a 
moral and intellectual side, and it is in the 
power of the teacher to inspire it. 

In this connection the speaker related on 
anecdote of the late Prof. Bela B. Edwards of 
Andover, who was accustomed to encourage 
the utmost freedom of inquiry and discussioM 
in the lecture room ; but if he discovered the 
love of truth yielding to the desire of vietoiy, 
he would pau8e» and with the most seriooft 
earnestness of manner, exclaim : *• Yovob^ 
gentlemen, be truthful in your scholarship ; 
it is dangerous to sport with evidence; the 
Book of Revelation must not be the arena 
for intellectual gymnastics; truth reveals her* 
self only to the gentle gase of faith ; she 
shrinks from the braaen store of jotring oooi- 
botants." 

The next direct argument to show the eon* 
nection between moral and iBteUeetual teoek* 
ing was drawn from the laot that the pozsoita 
of the scholar tend to cheiuh a spirit of sdf* 
control, of high endeavor and strong reeolTe» 
which is one of the most important elemesta 
of all moral ezceUenoe. The oaaals of schoU 
ars were referred to for illustration of thia 
point. The character of intellectual labor 
was next referred to ; no human struggle, ex- 
cept that against evil habits* is so great oa 
that which high intellectual attainment re- 
quires. 

The relation of the imagination to both in- 
tellectual and moral culture was then pointed 
out, and the importance of a proper cultiva- 
tion of this was dwelt upon. 
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This has been xntich neglected; faideed it 
has been unjustly condemned. It is in the 
soul an earnest of divinity. It is called com- 
man sense to discourage this, albeit it crushes 
oat hope. This idea has made our school 
houses packing boxes, and retains the rusty 
stove and uncouth benches frowning upon the 
little bouquet which some gentle child, whose 
education in « common sense " is not com- 
plete, has timidly placed by the side of the 
ratan. 

This will not be always so, and when this 
evil has passed away, then will the preacher 
have doable power. When he paints in rap- 
ture the glories of the upper world or exhorts 
Infear, then wUl things seen and temporal 
give place to things unseen and etemaL His 
miaaion is to teach the truth, and in the pres- 
ence of a higher culture he has an aid in the 
innate po wer of his hearers' hearts. This cul- 
tttie in the schools is yet to produce the most 
solemn results in the lanetuaij. The school 
win then be indeed the ally of the pulpit. 

We lite in a worid of adaptationa and har- 
BMmiaa, and Ood iain aU, ruling with a^dell« 
■ita pvrpoae to the aoeompUabment of one 
end. Therefore all $^ eultons tends to the 
f{oodol all. 

In the great ftmggle for tt» world's re* 
demption, the teacher and the preacher must 
stand shoulder to shoulder. They are toiling 
in a eommon cause, and in [the last assault 
that ahall gite the kingdom to the most high 
God, tfa«y shall gather their forces from all 
q tr i e rs of the globe, and mount the parapet 
together fictarions over alL 

I give you teachers the right hand of fel- 
lowship. Blend with the badge of intellect- 
ual heroism the insignia of the cross. Vin- 
dicate yourselyes and the future will demon- 
strate the school, the ally of the pulpit." 



A atodioui Ilfli wins longevity* 



For the Schoolmagter. 
9he KaauAMluM of India Bidbibor Goods* 

New B&uiCBWi<:i, K« J., Dec. 20, 1858. 
Dear Schoolmaster : 

This town abounds in rubber factories* 
Five establishments are located in the vicinity* 
Two of the New Brunswick Rubber Co. and 
the Ford Kubber Co., both of which manu- 
&cture boots and shoes. Day's manufactory, 
which makes elastic work for congress boota« 
and the Novelty Co., manuiSscturers of fancy 
articles. 

In the United States are about ten manu- 
factories, which have heretofore combined by 
representation, entering into a common agree- 
ment concerning the percentage which they 
pay to Goodyear, the number of shoes to be 
manufactured each day, ftc One of these is 
situated in Providence. Kot long ago occur* 
red a «« split" in the organieation, arising 
from a violation by some members, of the 
common policy. These seceded and made end 
sold on their own responsibility, competing 
with the others by sdling at lower prices. 
Hence has arisen the recent cheapness of rub- 
ber goods. The rupture has, however, as I 
learn, been healed, and the parties now woriiL 
as before. Hereafter, the prices wiU be more 
tegular. 

It is not eortafai to my own apprehension 
that India mbbcr can be made into every 
form, but it is true that those which it has as- 
sumed are many and curious* Boots and 
shoes of all &shions and slaes ans eommon, 
but there are also toilet mirror-frames, soap- 
dishes, canes, buttons, fountain ink-atanda, 
work boxes, watch chaina» fine, ooarse and 
pocket combs, sand and match boxes, toys of 
many kinds, surgical instrument handles and 
appliances, drinking cups, and it haa beai; 
known to take the form of finger rings, which 
are neatly inlaid with mother of pearL It is 
found in a thousand tasteful or beaatifol 
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Your oonespondent lately enjoyed a viait to 
one of the manufactoriee of the New Bnms- 
wick Rubber Co., which makes boots, rubbers, 
and sandals. Within the commodious and 
well built edifices, heavy roUs squeeze the 
^elastic material, some cut and mangle it, oth- 
ers press into it the sulphur and other alloys 
and roll it out in sheets, others lay it out on 
cloths in thin iaminaet whence it is rudely 
torn by the operator. The rubber is out, it is 
pressed, pounded, squeeied, folded, and mus- 
sed. It is torn, jammed, and made to take 
many forms, until, on the last, it is softly Tar- 
nished and laid away m a nice warm plaoe, 
where it is left to rerolye slowly in perfect fe- 
licity, haying passed all its tribulations, feel- 
ing, no doubt, if it has feeling, like a school- 
master after an examination by a merciless 
board of trustees. 

I cannot describe all the operations which 
may be witnessed at any accessible rubber fiac- 
tories. The sheets of rubber are cut by hand 
kniTse in the requisite shape of tin forms. 
The material is cut, but with a wet knife. A 
hand press forms the heel. These separate 
pieces are put on lasts of the axe required, the 
fabric and seams being pounded and rolled by 
small iron hand rollers. In one room about a 
hundred young ladies are employed in mak- 
ing the rubber shoes and sandals. 

Since I read Commissioner Holt's decision, 
of the patent office, I have much respect for 
Mr. Goodyear. This man, Uke many invent- 
ors, gave himself up, wholly, to his investiga- 
tions, and he succeeded, at last, in finding 
what he studied years to know — the vulcan- 
ising process. This process is a means of ob 
viating the tendency of rubber to be greatly 
aftoted by heat or cold and to decompose 
when in contact with perspiration and animal 
oils. Hii discovery, says Commissioner Holt, 
was suddenly made. While in energetic con- 
tmation with « fideud, on his fitrorite topic* 



he held in his hand a piece of rubber, prepay* 
ed with sulphur. In the course of the dis* 
cussion, he threw the prepared rubber quick- 
ly into the fiame of a coal fire briskly burning 
beside him. Subsequent examination of the 
rubber showed him that this violent heat was 
the very agent which was needed, although 
the rubber had yielded to a slow heat in all 
his previous experiments. So was the subtle 
process found. 

It is to be hoped that the seven years el- 
tension of his patent from JiJy 16, by the de- 
cision of Commissioner Hole, may be the 
means by which he may regain a comfortable 
home and sustenance for himself and his fun- 
ily, which he has not always possessed. Ko 
ireward can approach to a reknUneration. 

JOHlt. 



fiduoation in Bf azlL 



BoTS are carefully, though rather superfi- 
cially educated. They never play. At a very 
early age the sons of the wealthy are sent to 
the oottepiot or boarding*>school, and by their 
twelfth year generally acquire the manners of 
•< little old men>" the stiff black hat, standing 
collar and cane* They walk the atreeta as 
though everybody was looking at them, and 
as rigid as if they were encased in corsets. 
They are well instructed in the languages. 
Of late, the " cramming system " has, how- 
ever, been falling into disrepute. The Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction has extend- 
ed his authority within college-walls. The 
militar>*, naval, and medical aeadcmies, gen- 
erally complete the course. There axe like- 
wine common schools, supported by the gov- 
ernment. The Brazilian despises mercantile 
labor, and prefers a starving salary to the 
vexation of the eounting-room. Only mem- 
bers of the learned professions attain to civil 
office ; never merchants or artisans. — KbY. J. ^ 

C. FXtETCBBA. 
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7or tiM 
ThA Stady of the Snsllsh IiaastLAae. 

It U admitted by all that the Eng^ is a 
kngnage of great power. It may not be fo 
JCTihlp and oonTenational as the French, or 
■o tedious and technical as the German, but 
ft haa a depth of power which is not found by 
•ffery one of those eren who attempt to teaoh 
it. In regard to its history it might be teim. 
•d an Bdeetio Language* Bver since its Sax- 
on childhood it has culled whaterer it has de^ 
siiedfram the Latin, the French, the Spanish, 
and a score of other tongues* 

It haa long seemed to us that in the teach- 
ing of this noble language the general system 
pvrsned is iiu too brief, and as a system is 
pazrot-like. The dry formo of grammar are 
learned ; the puj^ are taught to analyse and 
parse in accordance with the rules of ** The 
Grammar," while the meaning of all this — 
the power of the language, that for which the 
pacaiiig and the analysis were inyented, for 
the understandmg of which they are merely 
the basis, and withotU which they are next to 
useless, is almoet entirely unheeded and un- 
reieaUd, What reason or what excuse is 
there for this? 

We encourage a •< liberal education." More 
than one half of the study necessary to this 
Ubend education is deroted to acquiring a 
knowledge of the Latin and the Greek. One 
of the greatest advantages deriyed from the 
study of these languages is the discipline of 
mind secured by the mastery of their jmc«r. 
We would not utter or pen the first word 
against the study of the ancient classics, but 
we would suggest that the same kind, and 
perhape the same degree of discipline may be 
acquired by a corrseponding course of study 
of the modem classics, and there should also 
be this additional adrantage that the knowl- 
edge of the power of English words would 
be praot&eaL It would be put to daily use in 
whateror calling one might be in lift* 



A recent number of the Massachusetts 
Teacher contains a list of questions on the 
first scTen lines of Virgil's iEneid. This list, 
prepared by that distinguished teacher, Sam« 
uel H. Taylor, LL. D., principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., comprises the us- 
ual questions put to the classes under Dr. 
Taylor's instruction. To those who haye 
shared with the writer this great teacher's in- 
structions, the reading of this list of 169 
questions on these seren lines of that beauti- 
fiil poem will recall to mind the hours so 
profitably emplo^'ed in answering these iden- 
tical, and other similar questions. Those 
hours were proJUahly employed. But we have 
often asked the question, why may not an 
English author be trested in the same man- 
ner ? Why confine the study of our language 
to a few technical etymological principles and 
syntactical rules? Why not take a similar 
course of 8tudy with some of the noble poems 
that grace the pages of Englith literature) 
Why not study Milton — our oi*ti immortal 
Millon — in this manner, as well as the other 
members of the world's trio of poets } Or, if 
that task be too severe, take some shorter 
poem like Gray's Elegy, and endeavor to ex* 
haust the subject. You will find, brother 
teachers, the mine deeper than you were 
aware. 

With a view to this system of instruction, 
we insert the following questions on the first 
stanza of Gray's Elegy. Should they be 
found of service they may be continued 
hereafter. For the answer to many of the 
etymological questions, we refer the reader to 
the article, Studieain English Etymology-" 
No. 2 ; in Ths Schoolmasteb, vol. nr. num- 
ber 4.— En. 

QTJBSnOlfB. 

Who wrote this Elegy ? When was it writ- 
ten ? What can you tell us of the author } 
Meaning of J%yf Derivation? Where is it 
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said to be written ? Did Gray really write it 
In the church-yard, or did he wish to convey 
the idea that he is supposed to be there while 
composing it? Meaning of ehutoh-yardt 
What word can you substitute for it ? Differ- 
ence between chttreh-yard and oemeteryi t Bur- 
ial'placef Grave-yard f Gire other synon- 
yms of the word ? Give some account of 
English church-yards } What of their loca- 
tion? Appropriateness of country church- 
yard to the poem ? Derivation of country f 
What kind of a word is church-yard t Sim- 
ple» derivative, or compound ? Would it be 
proper to write it without the hyphen ? Why? 
When should, and when should not the hy- 
phen be used ? Should it be used with p^ltHO- 
man^ in the third line of the first stanza? 
Why? Are the two component parts of 
church-yard equally important ? If not, which 
is fifincipal, and which subordinate ? In the 
plural of this word which part would receive 
the • f How would it be with court-martiai t 
Son-in-lawt Elegy written in a couniry church* 
yard: Is this a sentence? Would you call 
it the heading, or the title of the piece ? Why ? 
Would it be proper to call it the caption t 
Why not ? Derivation of caption t Were you 
to write this, how would you indicate to the 
printer that it should be printed in small cap* 
itaU? If you wished it printed in italics, 
how would you indicate it? In that case, 
what words would begin with capitals ? 

(The stanzas should be committed to mem- 
ory before reciting further.) 

How many propositions in the first stanxa ? 
What kind of propositions ? In what does 
the third proposition differ from the first two ? 
In the first line, what does parting depend up- 
on? What does day depend upon? By 
means of what word ? What does knell de- 
pend tipon ? What element with tolle forms 
the first proposition ? How is herd limited ? 
How is toindt limited ? What question does 
4hwly answer with regard to mnd^} What 



question — ^ o*er the lea t What Is the subject 
of the third proposition ? What the predicate? 
What kind of a predicate? How is plodt 
limited? What relation does way bear to 
plode t By what is wy limited ? By what is 
leatee limited ? 

Meaning of emfew f Derivation ? What 
custom does it indicate ? When was it in- 
troduced into England ? By whom ? How 
was it reeelved by the people ? At what how 
was the curfew rUng ? Did the oustofm prevail 
in the time of Gray ? What, then, ia the foree 
of the word as here used ? Why does he say— 
The curfew ? What bell rings the curfew here 
alluded to ? Mention any allusion to the cur- 
few in other writers. In what respect had 
the custom changed in the time of Gray, eom* 
pared with the time of WilUam the Conquer- 
or? What custom have we that haa de- 
scended from the curfew bell ? Has the eiir- 
iew been rung at different hours In different 
periods? Mention an instance from Shakspeaze 
of the use of the curfew bell at a late hoar ? 
At what hour is it now rung in many places 
in New England? Meaning of folfof Deri- 
vation? Synonyms? Dilference between 
toUe and ringtt Is tolls a transitive verb? 
Has knell a signification kindred to toilet 
Give other examples of an objective ca*e de- 
noting kindred signification. Meaning of ibMH/ 
Derivation? Synonyms? Difference between 
kneOtJidpeal. "MModag of parting? Deriva- 
tion? Synonyms? Why willnotdispar^tfi^do 
as well? What does day here mean? From 
what language is day derived ? How many 
words of this Une are from the Saxon ? How 
many from the Latin ? What fit>m the 
French ? What is the meaning of herdf To 
what animals does this word apply ? What 
is the difference between herd and Jhek f Be- 
tween herd and drwef Kame the olaases of 
^TiimaU to whlch each of these words apply ? 
How does the word lowing affect the pietnre 
•f the eeene? What oirciimstanoes render 
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the word lowing appropriate ? Is the verb to 
lota onomatopoetic ? What is the meaning of 
xmomatopoetic f Derivation of lowing t What 
kind of a noun is herdf What is a herd? 
Derivation ? Meaning of its primitive ? De- 
scribe the change from its primitive to its- 
present meaning ? What connection between 
herd and hoard f What are the different mean- 
ings of herd t Connection of herd and hurdled 
Appropriateness of winds t From what lan- 
guage is winds derived ? Give its derivation ? 
Is wetida from the same root ? Give synon- 
•j-ms ? Why is this preferable to moves? 
What additional feature docs slowly present to 
the picture ? Derivation of slowly ? Mean- 
ing of lea ? Derivation ? Former spelling ? 
What kind of a word is plowman ? What 
form of composition does plowman illustrate ? 
* Derivation of plow ? Give some description of 
the plows of former times. Describe the 
plows of the ancient Romans. What kind of 
« word is homeward ? Derivation of home ? 
In what family of languages do we find the 
word homct or its equivalent ? Derivation of 
ward'i Meaning of ward in composition? 
Give examples of the use of ward in different 
relations ? Derivation and meaning of plods ? 
Explain the appropriateness of pM»? Is plods v^ 
transitive verb ? Give the construction of way» 
Derivation of the word ? Is it allied to wag ? 
To wagon} What connection is there in 
nignification ? Meaning of weary} Deri- 
vation ? Difference between weary and tired ? 
Is the way weary, or the plowman} Why 
then is weary applied to way } Describe the 
figure? How many transpositions of this 
verse can you make ? Why is this order of 
words preferable to either of the others ? 
What kind of a connective la and} What 
does it connect? What may a codrdinate 
conjunction cannect ? Is the subject of leaves 
expressed or understood? What is here 
meant by the world which the plowman leaves} 
How can it be said that the worUis left to 



darkness} What figure is employed in the 
use of darkuess} From what language is 
leave ? Derivation ? Is it allied to live } To 
love } To believe ? If so, how ? Derivation 
of world} Give the different significations? 
Derivation of dark} Different significations 
of darkness ? Define darkness in the follow- 
ing quotations from the Bible: <*Men love 
darkness rather than li^ht."— John iii. "What 
I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light/* 
— Mat. X. «« A day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness."-~Joel ii. "Who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness," — Col. L What 
is the meaning of the termination ness } What 
is its derivation ? Does and connect words, 
phrases, or sentences ? Derivation of to } Te 
is the opposite of what preposition ? Differ- 
ence between to and towards} How many 
different words have the same pronunciation 
as to ? Peculiar meaning of to in the follow- 
ing instances : To tmdjro } to-day, to-night, 
to-morrow ? heave to} *« I will not ;" •« You 
shall to," or **too" ? Is the latter grammati- 
cally correct ? 

In this stanza from what different languag- 
es are words derived? How many words- 
from each ? 



ELEOY, 

WRITTBN IN A COUNTRY CHUHCH-TAKD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the. world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the diaUnt folds : 

Save that from yonder iry-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her andent soUt&ry reign. 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that ycw-trce*8 shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a itiouMering 
heap, 

Bach in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breecy call of incense-breathing mora, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built 
shed, 

Tlie cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse thtfra from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow'd the woods beneaih their sturdy 
stroke ! 

Let xfbt ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vaultf 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire j 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 



Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desett air. 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his conntry*^ 
blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to commandi 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's c^es^ 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alono 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes cob« 
fin'd; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or iieap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife^ 
Their sober wishes never learn'd lo stray j 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way* 

Yet e en these bones from insult to protect^ 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, epelt by th' unletter'd 
Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetftilness a prey, 
Thi9 pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 

Left the warm precincte of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind } 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
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fi'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For tBteei who, mindful of th' unhonor^d dead, 

Dost in these lines their Artless tale relate ; 
If chance, bf lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate)-— 
fiaplj some hoary-headed swain may say, 

** Oft hmte #« seen him at th« peep of dawn 
bmshing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

'• Thef e at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
tliat wreathes its old fantastio foots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Huttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 

^ow drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz*d with care, or cress'd in hopeless love. 

*• One mom 1 miss'd him on the custom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav*rite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet besice the rill, 
2^or up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

^' The next, with dirges due, in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne,— 

Approach and readl^for thou canst read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. ** 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknoion : 

Fair Science frown* d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large toas his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send . 

Uegave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gaivkdfrom Heaven (Hwas all he wisKd) a 
friend, 

^o further seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his fraiUies from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Note bt the Editoa. — It should be remem- 
bered that this poem was not published until sev- 
tral years aftec it was written. Prerioua to its 



publication it was re-written again and again. 
T)ie present reading was the one considered best 
by the Author, but our readers will at least be 
pleased with the following fticts : 

1. Between the third Itnd fourth stafazas ai> 
cording to the present reading, the author At firit 
had^r stanzas, which he afterwards rejected. 
Several lines of these, however, he transferred 
and wotked up in other pans of the poem. The 
following is one of ^ese stanzas, and by some is 
considered a gem of sufficient worth to be insert- 
ed as the fourth stanza of the poem : 

** Hark ! how the taered cahn that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumnltooue paasion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace." 

2. Another stanza which completes the ac- 
count of the poet's day was in the author's MS^ 
and has frequently been published in form of a 
note. It was designed to be inserted after the 
verse — 

« And pore upon the brook that babbles by.'^ 
It reads as follows : 

" Him have we seen the greenwood side aking, 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labor done. 
Oft as the woodlark piped her fareweU song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun." 

3. Before the epitaph, Mr. Gray had original- 
ly inserted a beautiful staUza, which was printed 
in some of the first editions, but afterwards omit- 
ted because he thought that it was too long a 
parenthesis in this place. The lines are worthy 
at least of a preservation : 

" There seattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found , 
The rcdbreabt loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground." 

A poem so exquisitely fine, so rich in thought, 
and so highly polished, should remain intact^ 
Let profane hands never patch it with their own 
words, nor with lines which, although written by 
the immortal poet, were rejected, showing that 
in his opinion ^e poem was better without them. 
We would not insert evens ♦ in the poem, by 
which implying that the poem is not complete, 
but only lay these fhcts and additional lines, with 
their brief history, before our readers. 
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2. The smi may warm the grass to life. 

The dew the drooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright and watch the light, 

Of autumn's opening hour ; 
But words that breathe of tendemeas, 

And smiles we know are true, 
Are wanner than the summer tame, 

And brigbter than tike dew. 



8. It is not much the world can give, 

With all its subtle art; 
And gold and gems are not the things 

To satisfy the heart 
But, O, if those who cluster round 

The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle wovds and loving flmik% 

How beantiMii earth 1 
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VIRBSIDB DBPABTMXNT. 



BDITBD BT WILLIB WALLACE. 



Allow us to introduce to you, young 
friends, our mutual cousin, WilUe WaUaee, 
who will entertain and instruct you in these 
pages tho present 3rear. We hope you will 
all soon make his acquaintance and long find 
it agreeable. 

I wish you all a Happy New Tear. Yes, 
a Happy New Year, and may you see many 
Bueh. But the only way to make the New 
Year Bappy is to 60 learning and he doiny. 
Now let ua all remember that. The road to 
happiness is to learn and to do. Time flies and 
but little space is devoted to our department, 
and so we must have a short preamble. 

I want you all — I can't use the editorial 
we; I am not used to it, I don't like it, and 
to do excuse me from it. It has too much of 
dignity for me. — I want you all to make 
yonrsdves acquainted with me at once, and 
write me ever so many letters. Send me some 
good puzzling questions. Cousin Van^ from 
New Jenesjy has already sent me a nice little 
letter, which I give you as a specimen of what 
a little boy ean do. 

Now let me give you a question in arith- 
metic Those of you who have stucUed alge- 
bra may try it with x and y : 

aUBSTION. 

A. farmer purchased sheep for f 3 each, 
cows for $10, and pigs for 60 cents each. His 
•tock then numbered 100 animals, and cost 
him f 100. How many of each kind did he 
buy^ 

The boys may send me the solution, and 
the girls may find out eouein Van^e enigma. 

How many boys will send me a letter about 
King Arthur t Who was he, where and when 
did he Hve, and what kind of a character was 
be ? If you will read a book just published, 



on " The Age of Chivalry," it will help you 
answer these questions, and you will thank 
Mr. Thomas Bulfinch for writing you so nice 
a book, and Messeurs Crosby, Nichols, and 
Company, for frimishing such nice engravings 
to illustrate it. 

How many girls will send an account of 
Mary^ Queen of Seotef We shall not object 
to the older cousins answering these questions, 
if they ehoose to. 



Iietter from a Iiittle Friend in New Jersej. 

PLAnrnELD, N. J., Dec. 7th, 1858. 
Dear Cousin Willie: 

1 am glad that Mr. Mowry has appointed 
you the Fireside Editor, but I almoit fed 
afraid to write to you, now. Did I ever tell 
you about the mountains? A little more 
than a mile from here a long, high range of 
hills suddenly rises from the plait^fieidy all 
covered with trees in Summer, but rather 
dreary in Winter, when the leaves have fallen* 
I went up Saturday before last to the top and 
had an extensive view. But the best view is 
from Washington's Rock, a little fiirther 
south. Here General Washiogton stood to 
view the British fleet in New York Bay. 
Aunt Rachel says that her fkther was fright- 
ened when the British came, and went to 
Washington's Rock, where he saw Washing- 
ton eating his dinner off of a chip. His pa* 
rents were worried about him, for he did not 
come home in two or three days. He was a 
boy them. 

I have guessed the enigma in The Home 
Wreath. We have a State Normal School m. 
New Jersey. I send you aa enigma. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 6, 17, 1, 1, 5, 11, 12, was one of the 
twelve apostles. 

My 4, 19, 8, 9, 12, scorned a poor man. 

My 16, 2, 8, 3, 17, 14, is what familiar spir- 
ts do. 
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My 10, 7, 18, 6, 10, 16, 13, 20, 19, 13, 17, 
is in heaven. 
My whole is part of the Lord's Prayer. 
Your cousin. Van. 



For th« Sohoolmuter. 
The Old and the New Tear. 

BT AKim SLISABITH. 

Mt course is mn, my course is run ; 

life's page is finished, written o'er. 
The glad beams of the rising sun 

Will greet the Old Year neTerraore. 

I bade the rosy hours speed on, 
When Spring unbound her floral wreath ; 

And when the Summer time was gone. 
Pale Autumn called with hurrying breath ; 

And Winter when he heard my tone, 
Came forth firom his ice-bound retreat ^ 

But now another claims my throne, 
I hear his courser's rapid f^et. 

The plaintive winds my requium sigh, 

While shadowy spirits of the past 
On viewless wings flit sadly by, 

And farewells sound on every blast. 

The midnight with ita voiceless gloom. 

And cloudy forms, alone will hear 
As from the portals of the tomb, 

The last moan of the dying year. 

TX& NSW TBA&. 

I oome from afar, in my snow-wreathed car, 

To claim my wide domain ; 
CKve me the crown and the vacant throne^ 

And hail the New Year again. 

Barth's sceptered king, again I britig 

Bright blessings as of yore, 
Warm words I breathe, and bright hopes wreathe 

Their sunny garlands o'er. 

Whet though the night with its waning light, 

Be dark, and cold, and drear. 
By many a hearth the voice of mirth, 

Bangs a shout to the coming yc-tr. 



I come, I come, and a welcome home 

I ask again of all. 
What though my brow be frosen now^ 

Soon the icy wreath will fall. 

Then greet me to-day with a joyous lay. 
And spread the good old cheer, 

And a welcome true proclaim anew^ 
To the coming happy year. 
Warren, December, 1868. 



The Syea of Ohildren. 

I met, says a gentleman, one of our 
scholars, a ragged little fellow, with a pipe 
in his mouth, and smoking. I stopped and 
began to talk to him about the filthy and 
foolish habit he was getting into. He quick- 
ly turned upon me and said, 

•* Why, some of the teachers smoke I" 

** I should think not," I answered ; « what 
makes you think they do } " 

** Because I seed one of 'em^" at the same 
time describing him, •' one day, go into a ci- 
gar store an' buy a cigar." 

"But very likely you were mistaken, for 
the other day I myself was in a public house 
on business, and when I came out there stood 
a little way off, two of our boys, who if they 
saw me, would perhaps think I had been 
drinking, which I had not i and I had a great 
mind to go and tell them so, for fear they 
might get a bad example from me ! " 

•< O, no, I wasn't mistaken," answered the 
boy, with an arch and confident look, •* for 
I stood and watched him, and seed him come 
out wi' it lighted in his mouthy and I think 
he seed me too, for he turned his head anoth- 
er way and looked shyish I " 



Do not draw upon a person's enmity, for 
enmity is never appeased. Injury returns 
upon him who injures, and sharp words recoil 
against him who says them* 
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The BngHiih Iiangaaffe. 

Here, here, young friend, do n't pass by this 
article and think it is for older heads than 
70TIXS. Older eyes may read it if they choose, 
but I intended it for yoa, yourself. It is^wn- 
njf , as weU as instructive. Just look at it. 

••The English language is essentially a 
branch of the Teutonic, the language spoken 
by the inhabitants of central Europe imme- 
diately before the dawn of history, and which 
constitutes the foundation of the modem 
Oeiman, Danish, and Dutch. Introduced by 
the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century, it 
gradually spread, with the people who spoke 
it, over nearly the whole of England; the 
language of the aboriginal people, shrinking 
before it into Wales, Cornwall, and other re- 
mote parts of the island, as the Indian tongues 
have since retired before the advance of the 
British settlers in North America." 

Here are some specimens with the dates : — 

THE SOarO OV C-BDMON, the FIBST ANGLO-SAXON 
WmTEK. — BBPOEE. A. D. 680. 

• • Na we tceoUn herian* Now we f hall pniae 
haofon-riees weard, the guardian of heaven, 

BMlodes, mihte, the might of the creator, 

sad hia mod-ge thone, and hit oounael, 
wnrn wnldor fnder I the glory.father of man ! 

•wa ha wnndra ga-hwBt, how ha of all wondan, 
ec€ dryhten, the atamal lord, 

fomad tha beginning. 
t ge-eeeop Ha flrat eraatad 

for the ehlldran of men 
haawn aa a roof, 
tha holf creator ! 
than tha world 
the guardian of mankind, 
the eternal lord, 
pioduead afterwards, 
tha earth for men, 
the almighty maiter ! *' 



Ha 

Tidal! 
haofon to hxofe, 
Julif acyppand! 
tha middan-geard 
nwn-ejnnefl weard, 
tt9 dryhten, 
•Her taode, 
flnm foldan,. 
flrea ashnlhtig ! 



« • In our spccimena of the Anglo-Saxon, modem 
letters are substituted for those peculiar characters 
employed in that language to express tb, dh, and w." 



Extract from the Paschal homily: By 
ALrjuc. Before A. d. 1006. Is not this funny 
reading ? See how queer the translation is. 

••Hiethen cild bith ge-fullod, ae hitne 

(A) heathen child is christened, yet he ot^ 
brset na his hlw with-utan, dheah dhe hit 
tereth not his shape without, though he 

beo with-inan awend. H'.t bith ge-broht 
he within changed. Be is brought 
synfiill dhurh Adaipes forgeegednysse to 
sinful through Adam*t disobedience to 
tham fant fate. Ac hit bith athwogen fram 
the font-vesseL But he is washed from 
eallum synnum with-innan, dheah dhe hit 
all sins inwardly, though he 

with-utan his hiw ne awende. 
outwardly his shape not change. " 

This is an extract from the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, A. D. 1164 : 

« On this yier wsBrd the King Stephen dtd, 
and bebyried there his wif and his sune wnron 
bebyried aet Tauresfeld. That ministre hi mak- 
iden. Tha the king was ded, tha was the eorl 
beionde sie. And ne durste nan man don oth- 
er bute god for the micel eie of him. Tha he 
to Engleland come, tha was he underfimgen 
mid micel wortscipe ; and to king bletced in 
Lundine, on the Sunnen daei beforen mid- 
winter- dseL 

Literally translated thus: — 
« In this year was the King Stephen dead* and 
buried where his wi£p and hia son were bv- 
ied, at Touresfleld. That minister they made. 
When the king was dead, then was the end 
beyond the sea. And not durst no man do 
other but good for the great awe of hia. 
When he to England came, then was he ra- 
ceiTcd with great worship ; and to king oim- 
secrated in London, on the Sunday before 
mid-winter day (Clmstmas-day.)' " 

Now see what good spellers they were ia 
the time of good king Henry m. 1268. This 
king made a Charter, in which is the follow- 
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mg sentence in the common language of the 
time: 

" Thset witen ge wel alle, thset we willen 
and unnen, thset ure riedesmen alle other the 
moare del of hcom, thset beoth ichosen thurg 
«B and thurg thset loandes-folk on ure kiner- 
iche, habbith idon, and schuUen don in the 
worthnes of God, and ure treowethe, for the 
Areme of the loande» thurg the besigte of than 
toforen iseide rsdesman, &c." 

The literal translation is : 

*• This know ye well all, that we will and 
grant, what our counsellors all, or the more 
part of them, that be chosen through us and 
through the land-folk of our kingdom, have 
done, and shaU do, to the honor of God, and 
•nr allegiance, for the good of the land, 
through the determination of the before-said 
counsellors, &c.*' 

Then here is a little poem written by Rich- 
amn Bolls, about the year 1850 : 

•« WHAT IS IN HBAVBN. 

•* Ther is lyf withonte ony deth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde ; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to welde ; 

And ther is rest without ony trayaille ; 

And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf : — 

And there is bright somer ever to se, 

And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie : — 

And ther is more worshipe and honour, 

Then cvere had kynge other cmperour. 

And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 

And ther is praising him amonge. 

And ther is alle manner friendshipe that may be, 

And ther is evere perfect Iotc and charite ; 

And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honeste without vileneye. 

Al these a man may joyes of heavene call : 

Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle 

Is the sighte of Goddes bright face. 

In wham resteth alle maunere grace. " 

This was written when Goeffret Chaucer, 
the Father of English Poetry, was a young 
man about 22 years old. 



Jessie and Abhy.— The Differenoew 

«< No, Abby, it proves no such thing," re- 
plied Jessie. ** You. say you can*t learn the 
list and you won't try ; I said, I can learn it» 
and I will — and I did. That is all the dif- 
ference between us. I have no doubt yoa 
could commit the list to memory without 
much trouble, if you would only think so, 
and would try. That's the secret of good les- 
sons." 

" I do n't believe I could learn that lesson, 
if I should study a week — it's a long string 
of words, without any sense or reason, and I 
can't learn such things," said Abby. 

Oh, yes, you can learn it if you will only 
determine to do so," replied Jessie. 

«<But I know I never could learn it — it 
isn't in me,' said Abby, and she declined 
farther conversation on the subject by walk- 
ing off. 

Jessie was on the right track, in attributing 
the difference between her memory and that 
of Abby to a toiU and a wont. She might have 
carried the comparison still farther, and some- 
thing like the following, I think, would have 
been the result : 

THB GOOD AND THE POOR SCHOLAB. 



Her motto is, Learn all 
you can. 

8b« makes lacriileM to 
obtain an education, and 
fully appreciates the priv- 
ileges she enjoys. 

She thinks much of the 
future benefit to be deriv- 
ed from her studies. 

She makes it a rule to 
thomuffhly master every 
task allotted to her, and 
to understand what she 
leamH. 

She diligently improves 
her time. 

She concentrates her 
mind upon her studies. 

Bbsult. — Her lessons 
are perfect. 



Her motto is, Get thro* 
as easily as possible. 

Her privileges are theoi- 
selves a burden and a hanl- 
ship, and she longs to get 
rid of them. 

She cares far less about 
future good than pxeseBt 
ease. 

She thoroughly masters 
nothing, and is satisfied if 
she can repeat the words 
of a lesson, without tnmb- 
ling herself about ideas. 

She wastes many pre- 
cious hours. 

Her mind is seldom ear- 
nestly fixed on studies. 

Bbsuct. — Her lesson 
are failures* 
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SD IT OB'S DEPABTMBITT. 
Volxime Fifth. 

"With this number The Schoolmastek com- 
mences its fifth volume. And first, it Wishes aU 
its Friends a Happy New Tear. 

To each one who has lent his aid in enriching 
its pages with contributions, or in increasing its 
subscription list, it presents its sincere thanks. 
A journal of this character must depend mainly 
opon the friends of education to give it support 
and extend its influence. Considering the geo- 
graphical extent of our state, It has been well 
sustained. Considering the high position held 
by our state in educational matters, it deserves a 
better support. 

We enter upon the present year with feelings 
of gratitude to those who have so kindly and 
promptly aided us during the year now past. 
This year has been one of great financial embar- 
rassments, and It could not be expected that the 
nbscription list should be increased under such 
ffisconraging circumstances. It has, however, 
not fallen behind. 

For the new volume we have the pleasure of 
saying that we have made and are now making 
anangements which we think will render it 
more attractive and more valuable than any pre- 
ceding volume has been. 

1. We shall give a series of articles on 
Ehode IsLAiTD Schools, with cute of buildings, 
which are designed to embody a brief history of 
the progress of education in the state, the pres- 
ent condition and character of the schools, and 
the course of instruction pursued., Articles will 
be given on the condition of schools in the dif- 
ferent parts of the state. It is our design that 
these articles be furnished by the locality to 
which they relate. We therefore invite corres- 
pondence from every part of t^e state relative 
to the subject. 

2. The study of the English language will 
receive especial attention. A series of papers 
will appear, from different authors, upon the 



best method of teaching it, and upon its beauty 

wd power. We design these for the especial ' 3^«» kii^d friends, is money to pay the biHs. 



benefit of all teachers. They are not adapted to 
those alone who have advanced classes in gram- 
mar, but are for the careful study 'of all. 

3. We shall present a school song in each 
number of the present volume, with original 
mueic arranged expressly for The Schoolmas- 
TEE. The first of the series, in the pre sent num • 
her, we do not hesitate to say is beautiful, both 
in music and words. 

A series of articles are also in contemplation 
on the biography of eminent educators and liter- 
ary men. We hope this series will be found in- 
teresting to every class of readers. 

We shall continue to devote from fonr to six 
pages to the scholars, under the management of 
Mr. Wallace, who has kindly consented to take 
charge of this department. Selections from time 
to time will have special reference to home ed- 
ucation, and items of general information and 
interest will be found in each number. 

The School Exercises will be continued with 
perhaps more variety than last year. The ques- 
tions for examination have been found an im- 
portant aid to many teachers who test the thor- 
oughness of their teaching by frequent written 
examinations. 

The Book Table will be conducted on the same 
principles as heretofore, reviewing each book 
without fear or favor, designing to give notices 
which can be relied on as a correct index to the 
value of the books. 

With this announcement of our plan for the 
coming year, which we cannot but hope will 
commend iteelf to the good judgment of every 
one, we respectfully and earnestly ask from the 
teachers and friends of education in Rhode Is- 
land, and the friends of The Schoolmaster 
elsewhere, that cordial support and cooperation 
which is essential to iu very existence. Will 
not att, every one of our present subscribers so- 
licit among their friends and send us a list either 
large or small of new subscribers } The larger 
onr list of subscribers the better will be the jour- 
nal sent to them. We shall as heretofore ex- 
pend all the money we receive from The Bchool- 
HA8TER in increasing its value. All we ask of 
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This we consider a reasonable request and we 
expect a favorable resx^nse. Every one can send 
at least the pay for one new and one old sub- 
scriber. 

Let the subscriptions come in for the coming 
year from Rhode Island as they have from other 
states the past year and we shall soon hare our 
list greatly increased. For terms, see prospec- 
tus on corcr. 



School Bonfffl. 



Oua readers will extend a cordial welcome to 
GsNTLS Wo&DS, the first of a series of songs 
with original music, which we propose to publish 
in The Schoolmaster the present year. 

Music in schools has not receired the atten- 
tion it deserves, especially in our state. Scarce- 
ly can an aid be found of greater value to the 
discipline of the school than singing. By its 
cheering, and enlivening influence it will often 
spare the use of the ferula and the ratan. 

'We shall furnish a song each month which 
we hope will prove acceptable to many schools, 
Into which it will be introduced. 

Copies of Gentle 'Words on sheets can be 
procured at the office of The Schoolmabteb at 
^.00 per hundred. 



Hon. Hen&y Baena&d, LL. D.— We under- 
stand this veteran in the cause of education has 
accepted the office of Agent of the jBoard of Re- 
gents of the Normal School of Wisccnsin. The 
Hartford Courant adds : ** The SecreUry of the 
Board has officially announced the acceptance. 
Mr. Barnard will find his means of usefulness, 
and his power to affect the present as well as fu- 
ture generations, materially enlarged by this 
change of location. We shall all regret to lose 
from Hartford a man who has done and is con- 
tinually doing what he can to further every good 
moral or intellectual undertaking." We are 
happy to learn from the December number of 
The American Journal of Education that he will 
continue the publication of that invaluable edu- 
cational work, provided the subscriptions pay 
the cost of publication. We furnish that work 
and our own for $3.25 per year. 



OyolopsBdias. 

The tendency of the present age to systema- 
tise is seen in the demand and supply of new 
works under the above title. Instead of looking 
through a hundred different works for the trett- 
ment of some topic which yon wish to under- 
stand, you take down the appropriate volume of 
the Encyclopedia Brittannia, or Americana, turn 
a few leaves, and there, at once, is placed before 
you, in language concise and exact, the informa- 
tion which you needed. 

The word Encyclopedia, or Cyclopedia (with- 
out the en)t Is from the Greek words ir, in, 
itujUiOtf circle, and TlMJ'uAf discipline, erudi- 
tion: •'. e., erudition in a circle; or informatioii 
on all subjects, throughout the entire circle of 
knowledge. 

The appearance of The New American Cyekh 
p^edia, Vol. IV, from the press of D. Appletoi 
& Co. reminds us of the vast improvement snd 
importance of the present age in respect to book- 
making. 

Two such works as Webster*s Dictionaiy and 
The New American Cyclopedia, produced by 
this nation within 150 years of the first settle- 
ment of America a^e an honor to the civilisation 
and literary power of the age and of the nation. 
This new work, our readers know, is designed 
to fill fifteen large octavo volumes of about 750 
pages each. It embraces the complete circle of 
knowledge, and is sufficiently full in etery de- 
partment. Of course, in a work like this, we 
expect the articles to be of thp first order both 
as it regards ability and accuracy, and in testing 
its value we look rather to its *< sins of omission" 
than to it6 positive faults. In this respect it hss 
a remarkably small number of sins to atone fofi 
and these little ones. 

The volume before us comprises 766 pages, 
and advances with the work from Brownson to 
Chartres. It contains about 2000 articles, on ev- 
ery variety of topics, li is particularly ftiU in 
biography — a very difficult department— and 
generally remarkably candid and correct. In 
history and geography it is very full and satis- 
factory. Nor does there seem to be any depart- 
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ment which is meager or inaccurate. Several 
articlea in this Toiume will attract special atten- 
tion. The articles Buchanan and Caihoun will 
be read with interest, and those on Canada^ and 
the CharUuB, will be found of great historical 

Every one who can afford to spend in books $12 
per year for three years should procure this work, 
and no Mchool dittrict m ike state can t^ord to be 
without a copy, Hr. Samuel Clough, No. 19 
Westminster street, is the agent for Bhode Is- 
land. 



MonthliM and Quarterlies. 

iNavi&iES are frequently made of us regard- 
ing various magasines. Below will be found the 
address and subscription price of some of the 
leading magazines, which are upon our exchange 
list, whose volumes commence with January, 
and which we can recommend as deserving the 
patronage of the public : 

The Atlantic Monthly. Boston. 03.00 a year. 
With The Schoolmaster, $3.00. 

Ths North American Review. Boston. $6.00 
a year. 

Barnard s American Journal of Education. 
Hartford. $3.00 a year. With The Schoolmas- 
ter, #3.26. 

Ladies^ Bepoeiioiy. CincinnatL $2.00 a year. 

Godey's Lady'e Book. Philadelphia. $3.00 a 
year. With The Schoolmaster, $8.26. 

Afihur^s Home Magazine. Philadelphia. $2.00 
a year. With The Schoolmaster, $3.60. 

Student and Sehoohnate. Boston. $1.00 a 
year. With The Schoolmaster, $1.76. 

The Conn. Com. School Journal; The New 
Tori Teacher; The lUinoie Ttaeher; eaeh $1 00 
a year. With The Sehoolmaster, $1.76. 

The Great Republie Monthly. New York. 
$3.00 a year. With The Schoolmaster, $3.25. 

The Happy Home. Boston. $2.00 a year. 

The Touny Men*s Magazine. New York. 
$1.60 a year. With The Schoolmaster, $2.00. 

The Home. New York. $2.00 a year. 

The Home Monthly. Buffalo. $1.60 a year. 



Bound Yoluhes for 1868, volume rr. are now 
ready. Neatly bound in cloth, with a beautiAil 
steel engraving, they will be sold for $1.26, or 
exchanged for the numbers for 36 cents. This, 
though a small advance on the cost of bin,ding 
last year, is cheaper than they can otherwise be 
bound. A single copy cannot be bound in any 
style for less than 60 cents. Other similar pub- 
lications are obliged to charge 60 for binding. 

We have remaining a few sets of volumes 1, % 
and 3, bound, which we will supply for $1.00 per 
volume, or exchange for numbers for 36 oents. 



The Mathematical Monthly. — Edited by 
J. D. Runkle, A. M., A. A. S, Published by 
John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass. 

The first number of this new journal appeared 
in October. The succeeding numbers have fiiUy 
realised the high hopes entertained for this new 
monthly. It is beautiftilly printed on excel- 
lent paper, and embraces a wide range of topics, 
from problems which the school-boy can solve to 
the most abstruse reasonings of the science. 
Price $8.00 a year, or with the Schoolmaster Ibr 
$8.26. 



S The Gohoeboationalist : A Religious News- 
paper, published at Boston, by Oalen James & 
Co., and edited by Bev. Henry M. Dexter and 
C. A. Bichardson, is an excellent paper fbr the 
family. It has a greater and more select varie- 
ty than most papers. Its department of news is 
fUll and carefully made up. Its religious, lit* 
erary, and educational character is earnest, de- 
cided, and elevated. Its editorials and regular 
contributions are of the highest order, and many 
of them of permanent value. 



The Exahinek: A Religious Newspapers 
Edward Bright, editor and publisher. New York. 
This is one of our most valuable exchanges. It 
is edited with marked ability, and is a free, fear- 
less, outspoken paper. It has principle enough 
not to be too conservative, and wisdom enough 
not to be too radical. Its educational and fkmi« 
ly departments are well sustained. 
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8ewixi« Maohines. 

In this age of inTeiitions almost anything 
•cems possible. Senator Simmons has sent us 
three large volumes of Patent Office Reports for 
the year 1857. The patents of that year num- 
bered 2,910, the applications filed numbered 4,771, 
and the cash received at the office wan $196,132. 

Among all these inventions scarcely a patent — 
if we except perhaps the Goodyear rubber pa- 
tent—promises so great results as the patent of 
a single sewing machine. A few years ago the 
aemi-anntial sewing of an ordinary family was a 
matter of no light care. It was a work of weeks. 
Now it can be done by the little patent in a ttn- 
ffle day ! Click, click, click, the little automaton 
tailor goes, and nine of these little patent tailors, 
if they would not make a man, would quickly 
clothe nine hundred men. 

The great variety of these machines, renders 
it a matter of no small importance to a family 
desiring one, which to procure. There are three 
leading machines before the public. For all the 
uses of family sewing, Grover % Baker'e New 
FamUy Uachine\At in our opinion, the best We 
have used one of these machines in our family 
for the last three months, and the reasons for 
this belief are : 

1. The stitoh is stronger than any other, made 
by hand or machine. 

2. The stitch is elastic, and therefore the 
thread is not so liable to break. 

3. If the thread from any cause gets broken 
or cut, the seam will not rip. 

4. It requires no rewinding of the thread. 

6. It is easily understood, operated, and kept 
in order. 

The price for this excellent machine, which is 
thoroughly made and beautifully finished, is so 
reasonable that nearly every family — if they will 
consider what it will do for them — can afford 
one. Sure we are, that after using it they will 
consider it not in the light of a luxury, but as a 
family neoeuity, 

When this wonder-working machine shall have 
found its place in our families generally, the 



task of the teacher will be lightened, and edu- 
cation will receive a new impulse. For the 
mother, freed from so many wearisome hours* 
work with the needle, will find more time to de- 
vote to the instruction of her children. 

Among other classes, primary teachers have 
cause for not a little gratitude to the inventor of 
the searing machine. 



Biography of Belf-Taucht Men.* 

Every teacher can do much to arouse in the 
minds of his scholars earnestness of purpose 
and high aims by placing before them the exam- 
ples of men who have risen by their own exer- 
tions to elevated positions. We are reminded of 
this by the appearance upon our table of the 
book bearing the above title. 

No book for the school library has passed un- 
der our notice the past year which we are so well 
pleased to bring to the attention of our readers 
as the book before us. We read the work when 
first published, in two volumes, perhaps ten 
years since, with great interest and profit. Our 
copy has been in the hands of friends much of 
the time since. One volume was probably so 
pleasing to some borrower that he forgot to re- 
turn it. The first volume, with the introductory 
essay, was written by Prof. Edwards, and the 
second volume by Prof. Brown of Dartmouth 
College. The introductory essay is worth the 
price of the book. It is the work of a superior 
mind and careftally written. The biography of 
44 men, eminent as scholars, inventors, business 
and professional men is given in a concise but 
pleasing and highly instructive manner. This 
new edition is in one volume, octavo, 642 pages. 

• Biofraphy of Self-Taught Men. With an Isteo- 
ductory Essay, by Prof. B. B. Edwards. J. E. Tiltoa 
k Co., Boston. 1850. 



Thb second of the series of articles on Bbods 
Island Schools will appear in the next numbeTi 
on the Schools of Warren, 

We invite correspondence upon the subject of 
this series from all parts of the state. 
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BCKOOI. S3CBBOIBE8. 
Algebraid Paradox. 

To prove by regular alebraic rules that 2 1* 1 
U a feat not to be passed by lightly. This <U 
firtt wight appears to be the case in the paradox 
giren by our correspondent. That it is not so, 
but that fallacy exists wmewhetB^ is also at once 
eTidenL To put your finger, howeTer, on just 
the place and to say there is the fallacy, is not so 
easy a matter for every one. We therefore in- 
vite from every quarter explanations of the prob- 
lem> and an explanation of the " fallacy. " If 
you knov6 that you understand the case and can 
explain, just give us the benefit of your knowl- 
edge. If you think you can render a solution, 
but are a little timid about it, send in your ideas. 
Perhaps they will be right, and you will get the 
credit of it. If not right, you will be placed 
right by those who do know.— £o. 
Mb. Editor : 

Althongh the following Is not new, but has 
been discussed in different publications from 
time to time, I have thought it might be profita- 
ble for many readers of The Schoolmabteb to 
consider it at the present time ; and perhaps not 
t few will find it not so simple a matter to show 
eoaclnslvely, in a manner satisfactory to them* 
selves and to others, ioh/ere the fallacy lies. 

Very respectfully yoars, a. 

Letatcar 
Multiplying by d, a* s ox 

Sabtracting x9, oS — a^ « as— jrS 

Dividing by a —2, a-^x^x 
By Bttbstitation, x-^x^x 

Uniting terms, 2xmx 

IMviding by «, 2 » 1 



AritHmetioal Froblom. 

Thb following problem was given to us by 
a Mew York book-keeper nearly two years ago. 
About a year ago it appeared in different papers, 
sad was followed in several instances by length- 
sasd discnssiona. Different results were obtain- 
i4 \ff oiperieiicfd book-ksopoit a&d b«il&Mt 



men. We Invite to it the attention of the teach< 
ers and respectftiUy ask from them the solution 
and the result. 

A LiQVOB AoENt's PaobleM. — A certain 
town in I9ew Hampshire appointed a liquor 
agent, who served them for one year and then 
retired from office. On rendering his account to 
the town, a dispute arose concerning the correct" 
ness of the account. You are therefore furnish" 
ed with the facts in the case and called upon to 
balance his account with justice and equity. 
He received of the town In^Uquor, $Bl9JiO 

In cash, 58.00 

He purchased liquors, 282.8^ 

He sold liquors, 2dZM 

He returned to town liquors, 81.00 

His salary paid by the town is 69.00 

Does the agent owe the town, or the town the 
agent, and how much ? Did the town make or 
lose, and how much by the agency ? 



The Bisht Angled Triangle. 

Pboblems frequently arise requiring to be 
found the perpendicular of a right-angled trian- 
gle when the base and the sum of the other two 
sides are given. Below will be found two rules 
derived from Algebraic principles. Will our 
readers send us the explanation of the rules ? 

Rule for finding the hypothenuse and per- 
pendicular of a right-angled triangle, when the 
turn of the hypothenuse and perpendicular is 
given, and the base : 

Add to the square of the sum of the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular the square of the base 
and ilivide that amount by twice the sum of the 
hypothenuse and perpendicular, and the quotient 
gives the hjrpothenuse. 

Eule for the same, compiled from Leach and 
Swan's Practical Arithmetic : 

Divide the square of the g^ven base by the sum 
of the hyx)othenuse and perpendicular. The 
quotient is the difference between the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular. Th«* sum and differenes 
of two numbers being given the numbers can b« 
founds 
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OVB BOOK TABI.S. 



l^Boic Qbobob H. Whitney we have receiyed 
tke following books ; 

Hiatory of the Reign of Philip the Secmd, King 
of Spain, — Bj 'William H. Prescott. Vol- 
ume lit. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston. 
Almost every one loves tiistoiry. The readers 
of Presoott^s works are numbered by many 
thousands, "these have all waited v^ith anxiety 
t6r the appearance of this volume. They will 
how have the pleasure of reading it and — for 
their profit rather than their pleasure •-*• of wait-^ 
tng long enough to think it over, compare it, fix 
the facts and their connection, before the next 
volume is given them. 

The present volume begins with the year 1566, 
With an account of The Moors in Spain, and tells 
Ufl successively of the Rebellion of the Moriecoes, 
The War with the Turks, and The DometHc Af- 
faire of Spain, closing with the death of Anne of 
Austria, the fourth and last wife of Philip, in 
1580. 

We need not speak of Prcscott*s abilities as 
a historian-^ '* They are known and read of 
all men." None need to read history so much 
Us teachers. 

Wild Scenes in (he Far West. — By Frederick 

Gerstaecker. Translated from the German. 

With eight Crayon Drawing in Oil Colors. 

Crosby, Isichols, & Co., Boston. 

This book of wild scenes tells some wonderful 
stories, but they are well told, and are worth the 
reading. It is written in excellent English and 
is specially interesting as the writer sees every- 
thing with the eyes of a German. It abounds 
with anecdotes of great variety, givinjj more 
particularly the character of the people than of 
the country. 

The Age of Chivalry.— -Vzxt I. King Arthur and 
his Knights. Part II. The Mabinogeon ; or, 
Welsh popular tales. By Thomas Bulfinch. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co., Boston. 
This is a book of 414 pages, illustrated with 
Wood cuts> presenting in a pleasing style the ro- 
mantic traditions of a thousand years ago per- 
taining to England and Wales. Our interest in 
these stories is not confined to the romance, but 



is gratified with frequent allusions to and quota*- 
tions from the language of that day. If we 
knew more of the age of chivalry in England 
we should be more interested in the study of onr 
language and its primitives* 
The Life of George TFasAfw^ftwi.— Written for 

Children. By £. CedL Crosby, Nichols, 

& Co., Boston. 

We rejoice at the appearance of this book for 
the young. It is an admirable presentation ot 
the life and character of The F&ther of his Coun-^ 
try, in a style suited to the young. Let the sun 
cease to rise and set upoh America before we 
forget him wlio was " first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen." Let 
us Venerate his character, and portraying it to 
our children with the various sceniss of his life, 
impress upon them the great and worthy lessons 
to be drawn from his wonderful ability, firmness, 
truthfulness, bravery, honor, and wisdom. This 
is a small volume of 253 pages, and we have no 
doubt it will haVe a very large sale. 

From CoooBfiHALL & Stevailt we have the 
following : 
Jessie, or Trying to be Somebody, — By Walter 

Aimwell. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. Also, 

Peter Coddle's Trip to New York. A Game for 

the Children. 

Scarcely another series of books do we know 
so admirably adapted to children eU school slS 
The Aimwell Stories. We have often alluded to 
them, and made extracts from them* This story 
of Jessie is exceedingly interesting and instruc* 
tive. 

Peter Coddie*s Trip is a game taken from this 
book and by amusing the children will keep 
them out of mischief. It is so arranged that two 
games can be played from it and it is also a liter« 
ary puzzle which ilvill puzzle the patience of some 
of our young readers to guess out correctly. 

GLA.DDIXO & BnoTHiiii have sent us the fol- 
lowing : 
Arabittn Days' Entertainments. — Translated 

from the (German. By Herbert Pelham Curtis* 

Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston. 

The Arabian Nights are completely cast in the 
shade by the brilliance of these Arabian Days, 
While the German legend* of this book are 
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equally enchanting with the marvelous stones of 
lu great prototype they abound in keen \rit, lively 
latire and many a good lesson. The illusti'a- 
tions by Hoppin are characteristic. 

Our Charley; and What to do with 17tm.— By 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

A neat and interesting juvenile for the child* 

ten. The stones are fresh and the lessons to be 

learned fh>m ihem are good lessons. 117 pag^s. 

We haTe received the following from Snow & 
Obbbitbi 

Smoardand his Teacher, is the third, and Tn/ififf 
to be Useful, is the fourth of Mrs. Leslie's ju- 
Tenile series, published by Shepard, Clark, & 
Brown, Boston. 

This series is deservedly popular. Mrs. Les- 
lie is a fine writer, and the books before us atfe 
among her best. The volume Trying to he Uee- 
fid is an interesting story with a moral, showing 
New England society and what can be done by 
olie who has the will, Howard and his Teacher, 
and other stories making up the volume, are 
well adapted to the young. The style of these 
looks is)»)easing, the stories interesting and the 
effect good* 

fred Ffeeland; or the Chain of Circumstances. 

By Willis Loveyouth. E. O. Libby & Co., 

Boston^ 1859. 

We have read this well-written story with de- 
light, not only at the easy^ flowing style in which 
it is written, but at the amount of information 
conveyed, and especially at its adaptation to 
strengthen principles of honesty, truth, and 
kindness to brothers and . sisters. We think 
there is no necessity for the humble apology of 
the autbor in the preface. The ttory may be 
oVer-wrought, but it is full of in-itruction and 
Will surely " interest and beguile for an hour." 

BoUo in Rome. — By Jacob Abbott. Brown, 

Taggard, & Chase, Boston. 

tto ! ho ! children, hpre is another volume of 
Rollo*s tour in Europe ! Get it, by all means, 
and read his experiences in The Eternal City. 

The Queen*s Domain, and other Poems. — By 
William Winter. E. O. Libby & Co., Boston. 
This little book of 144 pages has 40 poems and 

■hoft MM of poetry. They display talent, some- 



times more of sentiment than thougbt, but of-* 
ten appearing m fresh forms of thougbt anj 
pleasant pictures. 



CouNTBT School - Houses : Estimates, I'lans, 
&c., and a Treatise on School-House Archi- 
tecture. By James Johonnot. With deslgntf 
byS.E. Hewes. Ivison ftl^hinney. New York/ 
This bonk is vcUable, because it not only 
has decided merh, but has the decided merit o{ 
heing practical. It \9jfui such a book as every 
district afid building committee about to erect it 
school-house needs. It gives them just the in<« 
formation T^^nted, and will save them many 
times its cost in the information it gives for 
which they would be required to pay a high rate 
if procured from draughtsmen and architects^ 
It is prepared by Mr. Johonnot, who was tot 
some time the traveling agent of the N. Y. State 
Teachers' Association, and in that capacity had 
abundant opportunity of learning the wants of 
the schools in the department of architecture. 

Wc hope it will meet with an extended sale« 
It will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on the 
receipt of the price, $2.00, by addressing the 
publisherSi 



FiMT PRIKCIPLBS OP PfrTBioe. or Natural Phi- 
losophy, designed for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Benjamin Silliman, Jr., M. A., 
M. D., Professor in Yale College. H* C. Peck 
A Theo. Bliss, Philadelphia. 1869. 
This new work on Physical Science is prepar* 
ed by a competent hand* Prof* Silliman's long 
experience and acknowledged ability has ena- 
bled him to bring out a book at once full and 
minute, critical and accurate, perspicuous and 
practical. It contains 720 pages, illustrated by 
675 enj^ravings, many of which are well execu* 
ted and illustrative of departments not usually 
fully treated in similar works. The general ar* 
rangcment of topics is somewhat different from 
that ordinarily pursued, but seems natural and 
proper^ Many new topics are discussed and 
some old ones more fhlly than in other works^ 
The Physical Theory of Mttsie is very prettily 
presented In a brief treatise of 8 pages. The 
Science of Acoustics is well developed in l5 page<. 
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Vaporization and Condensatian occupy 23 pages, 
in which we notice the description of M. Rey- 
kiault's new instrument for determining eleva- 
tions by the boiling point of water, called the 
Ilypsometer* Ventilation and Wanning isja val 
uable section of 12 pages, embracing an account 
of various methods of heating by hot water, and 
by hot-air furnaces. The 10 pages on Polarita^ 
Hon of Light will not probably be fblly compre- 
hended by ordinary scholars in our public schools. 
The subjects of Electrieity, Moffnetism, and kin- 
dred topics are very fully treated. The article 
t>n Tckgraphi is concise but well writj^en. It in- 
cludes a short account of the successful laying 
t)f the Atlantic Cables but considers the possibil* 
ity of transmitting signals through It with suffi- 
cient rapidity for useful purposes, yet a problem. 
As the treatise is quite elaborate the volume 
is a large one for school purposes, but the price 
is comparatively moderate, viz. : ^1.50. It will 
probably be found better adapted for colleges 
«nd advanced seminaries than for public schools. 
We hope the author may be induced to prepare 
<in abridgment for younger classes. 



a German writer, and that its translation should 
be published here before any historian on out 
own shores should have selected so prominent a 
subject for his own pen. The volume before us 
consists of 303 pages on fine paper, and is a val 
uable book. It has an additional value as show- 
ing how our affairs are looked upon by a distin- 
guished writer in a distant country. Scholars 
and all who are interested in the theology, gov* 
emment, or history of New England, will find 
it an entertaining book. It is written with great 
labor, and evidently faithfully translated into 
good English. 



Thb French and English Fibst-Book; 
or, the Rudiments of French and English 
Grammar combined ; with exercises for read- 
ing and translation. By David Greene Has- 
kins. John P. Jewett & Company. Boston. 
The plan of this little book of 150 pages is to 
present the ftindamental principles of language, 
and to teach the construction of sentences, both 
English and French. It is simple, concise and 
easily progressive. It is adapted to young schol- 
ars and will be found to possess more merit than 
many of the new French books. It seems to us 
adapted to supply a want felt by many teachers 
who have young scholars in French. 



Thb New England Theockact.— A history of 
the Congregationalists in New England to the 
revivals of 1740. By H. F. Uhden. With a 
preface by Dr. Neandcr. Translated from the 
German by H. C. Conant. Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston. 1858. 

It is a little surprising that the first his- 
tory of the New England Theocracy is from 



Easy LsssoNa in English Grammar for 
YorNO Beginners. — By W. 8. Barton, A. 
M. Gould ft Lincoln, Boston. 1859. 
Our readers will remember notices of Barton's 
works on Grammar and Composition in our May 
number of the last volume. A further examina- 
tion of those works has disclosed some points of 
decided excellence. The book before us is a lit- 
tle treatise of 150 pages for the children. ThiSf 
as well as the others, show that the author has 
felt the wants of teachers in endeavoring to 
teach our language to the young, and he has 
made an attempt very creditable to him to obvi- 
ate some of the difficulties in the case. One fea- 
ture which we highly approve in these books is 
the conttttnt nse of language which they require. 



The Sacred Ltre : A new collection of HTmnt 

and Tunes, for Social and Family Worship. 

By Rev. J. Aldrich, A. M. Andrew F. Graves, 

Boston. 1858. 

By a somewhat careful examination, we have 
found this a collection of tunes and hymns, 
mostly old and familiar ones, well adapted to 
the purpose for which it is designed. It is quite 
ftiU, comprising over 400 hymns, and nearly 200 
tunes, embracing a wide variety. It has 232 
pages, and is neatly bound in cloth. 



A Primary Geography. — By D. M. Warren. 

H. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is the most beautiful Primary Geography 
we 'have ever seen. It is just received. Wt 
■hall speak of it again. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Pnblio SohoolB in WArren. 



It is a familiar fact, to those who have giv- 
en attention to the subject, that the cause of 
public education in Khode Island receired 
but a tardy inauguration, and that it was 
compelled to make its way amidst obstacles 
and against strong opposition. Whatever ad- 
vantages may have accrued to the citizens of 
the state from the legacy of Roger Williams, 
it cannot be denied that they would have 
been greatly augmented by a union with those 
flowing firom the good old Puritan custom of 
planting the school house and the house of 
religious worship everywhere in close prox- 
imity. But the picture of the school house 
standing in the shadow of the church was 
not that which most ravished the followers of 
Koger Williams in his exile, either in their 
sleeping or their waking visions ; nor did it 
receive other than a late and reluctant wel- 
come from their descendants. 

The first act for establishing free schools in 
Rhode Island was sanctioned by the legisla- 
ture in February, 1800 ; but the town of 
Warren, like every other in the state, except 
Providence, failed to carry its pr6vision8 into 
effect. Had the provisions of this act been 
properly carried out, the system of public 
schools in our state might have held a con- 



spicuous place in the educational movements- 
in New England for more than thirty years- 
before any system began to make successfuL 
progress. 

The third section of this act is worthy of 
attention for the purpose of learning the esti- 
mate of the relative wants and ability of the 
several towns in the state in respect to pubUc 
instruction, formed by those who were most 
interested in the subject, and most familiar 
with it. It reads as follows : 

« And be it further enacted^ That each of the- 
towns of Newport and Providence shall cause 
to be established and kept every year, so 
many free schools, and for such terms of 
time as shall be equivalent to keeping three 
such schools eight months each ; that each of 
the towns of South Kingstown,Glouce8ter, and' 
Smithfield, shall cause to be established and 
kept every year, so many free schools as shall 
be equivalent* to keeping three such schools 
six months each ; that each of the towns of 
Portsmouth, Tiverton, Little Compton, Scit- 
uate, Cumberland, Cranston, Johnston, Pos- 
ter, Westerly, North Kingstown, Charles- 
town, Exeter, Richmond, Hopkinton, Bristol; 
Warwick, East Greenwich, West Greenwich, 
and Coventry, shall cause to be established 
and kept, in every year, so many free school* 
as shall be equivalent to keeping three such 
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schools four months each ; and that the towns 
of Middletown, Jamestown, New Shoreham, 
North Providence, Warren, and Barrington, 
shall cause to he established and kept, in eve- 
ry year, so many free schools as shall he 
equivalent to keeping one such school f ur 
months." 

From the fact that Warren is here grouped 
with those towns to which the lightest burden 
was assigned, we may infer the relative estimate 
of its educational enterprise and ability at that 
time. 

S9 strong,, however, was the opposition to 
the movement contemplated in this act tha 
it was repealed within three years of the time 
of its adoption. 

From this time there was no decisive ac. 
tion in regard to public education in the state 
until the passage of the ** Act to establish 
Public Schools," by the legislature in Janua- 
ry, 1828, which act, has since formed the ba- 
sis of the public school system of the state. 

In the oUowing April the citizens of War- 
ren elected their first public school committee 
and appropriated the sum of $ooO for the 
support of public schools. The annual ap- 
propriation by the town varied from $320 to 
$^0, until the year 1844, when it was raised 
to $650. In 1847 it was again raised to $750, 
and in 1848 to $1,000. A change in the ed- 
ixcational system of the town efiectcd at this 
date was followed by a greatly increased at- 
tendance of pupils. This has, from time to 
time since, called for an increased appropria- 
tion which has been responded to with a 
promptness and liberality that reflects great 
credit upon the citizens of the town. But, 
as it will be necessary to recur to this topic 
again, it may for the present be dropped. 

Although schools had been regularly main- 
tained during a portion of each year from the 
time of their establishment in 1828, in each 
of the three districts of the town, still no 



school houses were provided at public ex- 
pense until the year 1842. Previous to this 
year the schools were kept in buildings hired 
by the town of persons who had caused them 
to be built to accommodate private schools 
for their own convenience. 

In September, 1842, the town purchased 
the lower story of the *• Masonic Hall," which 
was built by the Masonic Fraternity in con- 
nection with an ** Academic Association." 
Through the liberality of the stockholders 
eighty- four shares were purchased at the ex^ 
tremely low price of five dollars per share, 
amounting in all to $420. This furnished a 
commodious school-room, adequate at the 
time to the existing wants of the West Dis- 
rict, which contains far the larger share of the 
population of the town. At present it af- 
fords accommodation to the primary school ; 
but, from its improper location and attend- 
ing inconveniences, it must at no very remote 
point of time give place to a more appropiate 
structure. 

In the Spring of 1844 the town appropria-r 
ted $600 for the erection of suitable school 
buildings in the two rural districts of the 
town, — the East District and the North. An 
additional appropriation of something less 
than $100 was afterward made, and two 
small but neat and convenient buildings were 
completed. The schools maintained in these 
three buildings we believe have been with few 
exceptions worthy of mention among the best 
maintained by the authority and appropria- 
tions of the state. 

It is, perhaps, proper to remark that the 
educational wants of the town were to a very 
considerable extent provided for previous to 
the establishment of schools by law in 1828. 
Several good private schools had previously 
been maintained, as well as some whose high- 
est merit, according to tradition, lay in the 
line of mischief. There also existed a '* Clas- 
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sical Academy," some of whose teachers hare 
since attained an enviable distinction in vari"' 
oos professions. One record in regard to 
these schools I deem worthy of insertion in 
this connection. It purports to be taken from 
the '* Rhode Island American and Gazette," 
for June 16, 1828, and embodies a portion of 
the results of information gained from " the 
several representatives" in the legislature. 
It is as follows : " Warren, — One academy 
and four school houses, — three built by the 
town and one by an individual. There are 
live men's schools, including the academy, in 
winter, and an average of twelve female 
schools in addition to the above — « sometimes 
as many as twenty female schools. Inhabi- 
tants, 1,806." This must be partially incor* 
rect, as more reliable authority fixes the time 
of the first appropriation by the town for the 
erection of school houses as late as the year 
1844. 

There are at present two private schools for 
the younger grade of scholars, kept by ladies 
who possess a well-earned reputation, gained 
by years of successful teaching. There is 
also one school or more of a temporary char*- 
acter, containing each ten or twelve pupils* 
The remidning children of the town, with the 
exception of a few that attend the Ladies' 
Seminary, — an institution too favorably and 
too extensively known to need commendation 
here, — are accommodated by the public 
schools. This statement, however, needs to 
be qualified by an allusion to what are called 
the <* Campbell Schools." These are two in 
Bttmber, and accommodate each thirty-five 
pupils. They are sustained by the proceeds 
of a ftmd left by will by Mr. Nicholas Camp- 
bell for <*the gratuitous instruction of the 
ehildren of parent* who are unable to pay 
their tuition." This fund, now amounting to 
$5,000, is not subject to the legislation of the 
town, but is left to a sclf-pcrpetuati&g board 



of trustees forever. By a clause of the will 
the trustees are enabled to extend the advan- 
tages of the fund to such other children as 
they may deem expedient, when its avails are 
not absorbed by the indigent. These two 
schools, together with the private schools al- 
luded to, so far accommodated the younger 
grades of pupils that no primary school was 
established by the town until the spring of 
1856. 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Camp- 
bell w^as a foreigner, by birth, a native of the 
island of Malta. lie came to this country 
previous to the Hevolution, and was one of 
the number concerned in throwing the tea 
overboard in Boston harbor. He is represent- 
ed as a respected citizen who acquired his 
property by frugality and honest enterprise. 
Though himself unable either to T^Tite or read 
he was so much interested in the education of 
the young as to leave a large proportion of 
his property for the promotion of this object. 
He died in July, 1829, at the age of ninety- 
seven years. Schools were soon after organ- 
ized in accordance with the provisions of his 
will, and have been continued without inter- 
ruption lip to the present time. 

The establishment of public schools through- 
out the state by the legislature^ of 1828, was 
an important step in the cause of education* 
And yet it appears that the experiment of the 
next ten or twelve years proved to intelli- 
gent men who were familiar with the existing 
state of things, that something more was re- 
quisite to secure that degree of success in the 
public schools intended by those who had 
been most active in their establishment, and 
which they saw existing elsewhere. ITiis led 
to the introduction of a bill into the legisla- 
ture in October, 1843, by "Wilkins Updike> 
Esq., member of the house of representatives 
from South Kingstown, for an act " for aa- 
eertaining the condition of the ptibJic schools in 
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tlu state, and for the improvement and better 
management thereof" In his remarks upon 
this bill, Mr. Updike maintained ** that the 
free school system as it then existed was not 
a blessing to the state, except in the citjr of 
Providence, and possibly in a few other 
towns." This, he contended, was not for 
want of liberal appropriations by the state ; 
these were larger to the several towns than 
were made in any other state. The fault was 
that of the towns in failing to adopt *< any 
thorough system for the examination of teach- 
ers, the regulation of books, and the super- 
vision of schools." " Our teachers," he said, 
««come from abroad, are eijiployed without 
producing evidence either of moral character 
or their fitness to teach, remain in the schools 
two or three months, and within twenty-four 
hours of the close of the term are gone to 
parts unknown. As to visiting schools, who 
ever heard of committees going about into the 
different districts or of parents being seen in 
the school-room? These things should be 
looked into. The legislature should know 
what becomes of the $25,000 which is drawn 
annually from the general treasury. The peo- 
ple should have their attention called to the 
actual state of education among us. Our 
self-respect should be roused by a knowledge 
of the fact brought out by the last census of 
the United States, from which it appears that 
Rhode Island is behind the other New Eng- 
land states in this matter. With a popula- 
tion of 108,830 we have over 1,600 adults who 
cannot read or write, while Connecticat, with 
a population of 309,678, has only 526. The 
other New England states not only educate 
their own teachers, lawyers, doctors, and 
clergymen, but help supply our demand for 
these classes of men. It is time to bestir our- 
selves in this matter. We need not act with 
precipitation. All that this bill provides for 
is information as to the real state of things ; 
and upon such information the legislature and 



the people can act understandingly. Pas» 
this bill — sustain the agent who may be ap- 
pointed — act upon his recommendations 
when sustained by facts and sound argu- 
ments — engraft upon our system the tried 
improvements of other states — enlist the 
people, the whole people, in this great work of 
elevating the schools where aU the children 
of the state may be well educated, and this 
little bill of three sections will be the begin- 
ning of a new era in our legislation on the 
subject of education." 

The results which have since followed the 
adoption of <* this little bill " have verified 
the right of its author to the reputation of a 
wise man and a seer. The « new era " was 
most auspiciously ushered in by the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Henry Barnard to the office of 
commissioner of public schools for the state, 
by Governor Fenner, in December, 1843. 

It is at this point that the real progress of 
public education in the state had its begin- 
ning — the beginning of a movement which 
has since raised the character of the publio 
schools of our state to a condition which may 
safely challenge comparison in point of excd« 
lence with that of the schools of any section 
of equal extent and population in New Eng- 
land. 

We believe it is not arrogating too much for 
the town of Warren to reckon it among the 
« few others " to which, in the estimation of 
Mr. Updike, the free school system of 1828 
was ** a blessing." For, notwithstanding the 
humble rank assigned her in the school act of 
1800, she seems to have drawn fiivorable at- 
tention to herself in respect to the subject of 
education previous to 1845. This may be in- 
ferred from a sentiment found in [one of the 
closing paragraphs of « Mr. Barnard's Report 
on the Public Schools of Rhode Island," for 
1845. He says: « Bristol, Warren, and New- 
port, wUl not be behind hand in originating 
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and carrying forward social and educational 
improvements for their own population.** 
And it is a fact worthy of notice that these 
towns have since held the first rank, together 
with Providence, in respect to the proportion- 
ate amount of funds raised by voluntary tax- 
ation for the support of public schools, and 
the average for each scholar. The commis- 
sioner's report for 1856 presents these towns 
in the following order according to the rela- 
tive amount of ** money raised by town tax,*' 
viE. : Bristol, Providence, Warren, Newport, 
In respect to the amount raised per scholar, 
the order is, Newport, Warren, Bristol, Prov- 
idence. 

But whatever excellence may be claimed for 
the schools of Warren previous to 1845, it is 
certain that her citizens were not slow to hail 
the dawn of the *« new era," and to act with 
successful zeal end energy under its advancing 
light. This is abundantly attested by the 
movement inaugurated about this time in the 
West District of the town, the history of 
which must be reserved for a future number 
of The Schoomastbk. i. t. c. 



For the Schoolnutcter. 
Seconds. 
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Who counts the tiny seconds 
As they onward swiftly fly ? 

There 're sixty in a minute. 
And how they hurry by. 

The second has existence, 
Though hurried is its fate ; 

And to its birth and burial 
We're apt to be toe late. 

Past hours are vainly counted — 
Lost moments we deplore, — 

While seconds arc unheeded, 
Though gone forever more. 



But seconds make the minutes, 
And minutes hours and days, 

Days count the years^gthose milestones 
Along life's thorny ways. 

The swift and fleeting second, 
Time's briefest record here. 

Though but a point, an atom. 
Brings distant eras near. 

They will to coming ages 
Their fleeting numbers lend ; 

And seconds will be counted, 
'Till time and years shall end. 



For the Schoolmaster. 

The Study of the English Language. 

Article 2. 

In the first article on this topic it was as- 
serted that its power is a distinguishing quali- 
ty of the English language. Questions ana- 
lytical, touching the history and etymology 
of Gray's Elegy were proposed. After refer- 
ring to some of these and answering, we shall 
point out further means of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of our language, with respect of its 
quality of power. 

Thomas Gray, a skillful poet, bom at Lon- 
don, 1716, wrote his Elegy {elegia, Lat. — 
fXt}4/or, from xi>4» to speak or utter — Gr. — 
a mournful poem,) before the end of the year 
1760, when it was first published. His pro- 
ductions are elaborate and elegant, betraying • 
humor, delicate fancy and rare descriptive tal- 
ent. 

The poet imagines himself to be an obser- 
ver in the burying ground or church-yard, 
which in England is generally near the church, 
and he selects a cotmtry (c<m terra, L.) church- 
yard, to give an air of retirement and quiet to 
the scene. Cemetery means sleeping -place and 
is thus different from the yard of a church, a 
place for burial, an enclosure containing graves. 
Chnrehyard, which, on account of its rcsem- 
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blance to graveyard (see Wilson's Punctua- 
tion, p. 212, note ^,) may be written -without 
the hyphen, is a compound word, of which 
the fonner is the subordinate part, and it is 
made plural by adding s to the latter part, 
contrary to the cases of court-martial, son-in- 
law. The hyphen should be used only to con- 
nect the two sundered parts of a simple, or 
the terms of a compound word and should 
consequently not be used with plowrnan. 

The title or heading, (name set over the ob- 
ject, Wb.) is not a sentence. If to be printed 
in SMALL- CAPITALS, it should be underscored 
with double lines — in italics, with a single 
line, beginning, Elegy, dmntry, and Church- 
yard, with capitals. 

Caption is a law term, from captio, which is 
from capio, to seize, L. It is therefore inappro- 
priate here. 

A study of Greene's Analysis will suggest 
answers to the questions in the next para- 
graph. Webster's Quarto Dictionary gives 
the meaning and use of curfew, and the article 
referred to in The Schoolmaster will give the 
reader further knowledge of it. Other ques- 
tions, calling forth the ingenuity or knowledge 
of the reader, it is not within the province of 
The Schoolmaster's duty to answer. He 
will finish the last two questions. 

In the first stanza (why not verse f) are 
words derived from four and perhaps from 
• five different languages. Of the thirty-two 
words in the stanza, one is^from the French, 
one from the Latin or French, one from the 
Norman partially, one from the Dutch, one 
from the Saxon or Danish, and twenty-seven 
directly and undoubtedly from the Saxon. 
This allows for repetitions. The is used six 
times, to, and and, twice. Curfew is French ; 
parting, Latin or French ; lowing, Saxon or 
Danish; ploto-, Norman or Saxon; -man, 
Saxon ; plods, perhaps from the Dut9h, 
The origin of power in the English language 



is its abimdance in brief and expressive, cher- 
ished and famUisr words. He who would 
write 'good English will cull from this store. 
Power there is in three simple words to bring 
a tear into the eye of a strong man. They are 
mother, home, heaven* As the strains of the 
Ranz des Vachea to the Switzer, as the song of 
the Marseillaise to Frenchmen, as God save 
the King to a loyal Englishman, so are such 
homelike, heartfelt words to a descendant of 
the Saxons. 

Let us analyse this power of our lang^age» 
not for the purpose of learning its superiority 
to that of other tongues, but to obtain a 
knowledge of its effectiveness and usefulness. 
With this design we quote, as illustration, the 
sixth stanza of the Elegy. 

"For them no more the blaiing hearth shall bum» 
Or busy housewife ply her eyening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share." 

To please, to affect, to persuade, to convince^ 
are the several objects of writers and orators. 
In order best to accomplish either effect* 
knoum, expressive, terse, simple, cherished tenra 
must be employed. The stanza quoted is a 
good specimen of carefully chosen expres- 
sions. Every word is a household word. 
Hearth, children, sire, evening, call up pleas- 
ing, hallowed associations. Blazing, (tt«y» 
ply, run, lisp, dimb, are full of meaning. It 
were easy to substitute other terms, such as 
flaming fire for blazing hearth, active for busy, 
work for ply, go for run, tell for li^, mount for 
climb, but the effect of the language would be 
modified. 

For them no more the flami?^ fire shall burn. 
Or active wife work at her crening care ; 

No children go to tell their sire's return. 
Or mount his knees the envied kiss to share. 

The language of the first line of Gray's. 
stanza,is unobscured by useless word-pictures* 
It is tuiobstrusive, neither sbowy nor pom- 
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pous. Few, terse, and simple, are all its 
words. The third line, introducing a figure 
of rhetoric, — metonymy, — akin to that plac- 
ed in the first, is a complete sentence, consid- 
ered alone, possessing merits like those of the 
first. The second, owing to the unusual figure 
near its close, is less clear. An appreciation 
of the force of words is apparent in the fourth 
line in the selection of the clause beginning 
it. Mount has been found inappropriate ; go 
lip, aacendf creep up^ rise, move, crawl, clamber, 
are nearest in signification to climb, but nei- 
ther is so apposite. 

As a complete picture, this which the stan- 
za delineates pleases the fancy while it satis- 
fies the imagination. 

The second element of power, presupposed 
in the foregoing remarks, is distinct ideas of 
the subject discussed. Without these, no as- 
semblage of words will be animated with 
life and expression. These ideas must relate 
not only to the ultimate design of an essay 
but to the scope and imagery of individual 
words. Combine these two elements with ac- 
quired or natural skill in the expression of 
thought and a writer of English may have 
command of the language, so as to wield it 
with power and effect. 

We ought not to forbear to notice, in 
this place, the fact so clearly illustrated in 
the example quoted from Gray. More than 
three-fourths of the words in this stanza are 
of Saxon origin. Were the whole Elegy ex- 
amined, we doubt not that a large number 
of its words would be ascertained to be 
from the same stock. This is the foundation 
of the English, whence it obtains the element 
of power. Almost all its coi^junctive words, 
— articles, prepositions, conjunctions, copu- 
las — owe their origin to the Saxon. Its 
most common nouns, with its most expres- 
sive and commonly employed verbs, are alike 
indebted. All that gives strength, effect, pow- 
er to our tongue is essentially English. 



We shall conclude by criticising the first 
line of the stanza which we have selected, 
according to the spirit of the examination of 
the first stanza. 

1st. The position of clauses. 

"For them — no more — ^,the blazing hearth — 
shall burn." 

Give as many transpositions of its clauses 
as you can. Why did not Gray write — 
"The blazing hearth no more for them shall bum.' ' 

Why not — " No more for them," &c. ? or 
why not — ** For them the blazing hearth no 
more shall bum ?" or, *• No more shall bum 
the blazing hearth for them ?" — " For them 
shall bum no more the blazing hearth ?" or 
"The blazing hearth shall for them no more 

bum?" or, '« shall bum for them no 

more ?" 

Setting aside the rhyme what merit would 
there be in the last arrangement ? 
** The more hearth shall no blazing them for 
burn," 

Is this line rythmical ? Would it rhyme with 
return f Why then is it not appropriate? 
How could you improve Gray's line ? 

2. The selection of words. 

What words might be placed instead of 
themt Instead of no moref blazing t hearth? 
shall f bumf Why would not/arfl/a<A«r» sup- 
ply the place of themf Would these men, 
farmers, rustics, swains, workmen, tillers of the 
soil, villagers, these, those, the latter, theyf 
Why ? Why not never in place'of no mare f 
that, this, their, his, a in place of the t Jirifig,. ' 
fuming, flaming, burning, warming, heating,, 
heated, brick, stone, cheerful, social, family, 
common, ancient, household, or farmer* s, in- 
stead of blazing f Why not cliange hearth for 
flref shall for wilU Burn, says Webster, 
means to be on fire, to flame, to shine, to spar- 
kle. Those are its first four definitions. Did 
Gray use the word legitimately ? Does the 
hearth burn ? 
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3. The orthography of words. 
What was the former spelling of them, of 

no, of more, of the, of hearth, of thcUlt Are 
all the words in this line correctly spelled ? 
Why is the e dropped from blaze to form 
hlatingt Why is P, the first letter of the 
line, capitalized? A hundred years ago, 
would any word in the line have commenced 
with a capiUl ? Which ? Why ? 

4. Etymology. 

What part of speech is fort Why ? Has 
this grammatical term any other application ? 
What is the meaning, derivation of it ? Why 
has it this name ? What part of speech is no/ 
Why ? In what tense is thaU bum t Why ? 
What part of speech is shall f Bum t Sup- 
pose 8haU to be omitted, would bum alone in 
this stanza predicate aught ? 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Winter Wind. 

BY MANFRBO. 



Fair night had thrown her glittering robe 

O'er a world of joy and weeping, 
And the jewels rare in its soft folds gleamed 
With a luster pure as the dreams I dreamed 

In the hours youth had in keeping. 

Through the chilly air the moon shone cold. 

And stars in their far off gleaming 
Seeemed to shiver the while, as they gazed thro' 
The wondrous depths of the deepening blue, 
God's sentinels o'er us beaming. 

The winter wind was whispering low, 
And its annual song was breathing, 
As sitting alone by my window pane 
I gazed out in the night and caught the strain 
That the arcti«^breatli was wreathing. 

** My throne is set where the open sea 

Its mystical tale is telling, 
And I onward bear from the frozen north 
A dirge to be solemnly chanted forth 

At many a dreary dAvelUng. 



** I'll find as 1 roam the cold white snow, 

And our troth of love renewing, 
Together we'll visit old haunts once more, 
Tarrying where we were unknown before, 

In our pathway sorrow strewing. 

** I will swiftly pass the happy homes 

Where wealth is all surrounding, 
Where the laugh rings loud of the children bright. 
Where the thoughts are gay and the hearts beat 
light. 

Where luxury is abounding. 

" They will careless heed my rustling voice, 

Nor-think of the woe I'm bringing 
To the dwellers sad in the distant lane, 
Who sigh as they hear the hoarse refrain 

That the snow and I are singing. 

•' The rich fear not as I hasten by, 

They love to list to my sighing ; 
But despair I'll add to the heavy gloom. 
Where the widow sits in her fireless room 

By her child from hunger dying.*' 

As the song died away in the lonely lane 

These words in my heart were ringing : — 
Brother, remember the desolate poor. 
Leave of thy bounty a share at his door. 
For the tcinter wind is tinging. 



For the Schoolmatter. 
The Spectator. 



Its Character and Influence — Present Form — 

First Pttblication — Contributors — Sub' 

jects — Origin — Successors, 

Dr. Fbanklin acknowledged that he was 
benefited by reading the Spectator. If ele- 
gance of style, unoffending satire, pleasing 
description be sought, no better union of all 
of them can be found. When such qualities 
were admired, this work was conceded to 
possess them. Its great popularity i>rovcd 
that it united with these a happy and power- 
ful infiucncc in quelling many well^kno^^n 
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evils. Many gross exhibitions of immorality, 
while their papers were circulating, it seems, 
either disappeared or entirely ceased among 
the English people. Although at this pres- 
ent time most of the objects of its criticisms 
are unknown or uncommon, stiU, the wit, the 
satire and well- applied humor, with their keen, 
discriminating raillery, and their calm, good- 
natured attacks upon the faults of the Eng- 
lish are appreciated by readers possessing a 
correct taste and a relish for good writing. 

The most common form in which the Spec- 
tator may be found to-day, in libraries, is that 
of a dozen small volumes, calf-bound, pub- 
lished thirty years ago in this country. The 
dust is generally suffered to accumulate upon 
their edges without disturbance. In most 
cases, the interior of the volume is as fresh as 
it was a dozen years ago, excepting that saf- 
fron hue with which time generally tinges the 
leaves of neglected volumes. 

Precisely one hundred and forty-four years 
before the publication of the first number of 
The E. I. ScHOOLXABTSB, on the first of 
March, 1711, was the first copy of the Spec- 
tator issued, a single leaf of paper. Except- 
ing Sundays, it continued daily until the sixth 
of December in the succeeding year, when it 
had completed six hundred and thirty-five 
papers. It was published every morning, 
and had a large circulation. Sir Richard Steele 
and Joseph Addison were its managers and 
principal contributors. Occasionally papers 
were furnished by other writers, chief among 
whom were Eustace Budgdl, John Hughes, 
and Thomas Tickell. Addison furnished two 
hundred and seventy-four articles; Steele, 
two hundred and forty ; Budgell, thirty-sev- 
en ; Hughes, eleven papers and thirteen let- 
ters ; Grove, four ; six others, two each ; and 
others one each. In the last two classes were 
Pope, Byrom, and Swift. Fifty-three were 
anonymous. In length, these articles were 



about equal to a page of Tbb Schoolmaster, 
and they filled the sheet. Their topics were 
appropriate to the times. Among the widest 
known are those on The Pleasures of the Im- 
agination, from which Akcnside derived ma- 
terial for his poem on that subject. Each 
piece was headed with a quotation, generally 
from the Latin or Greek poets, and its trans- 
lation or paraphrase that served for a motto 
and gave the reader an inkling of the subject 
to be treated. Addison's papers were signed 
with one of the letters of the word CLIO; 
Budgell's with X. Errors of the times, ri- 
diculous customs and fashions, were attacked 
by a pen well practiced in the art of ridicule. 
Literature had its champion in a writer of 
graceful, witty, and beautiful criticism. Hu- 
mor united with good nature in sharply re- 
buking fashionable follies. The charms of 
these interesting publications were sustained 
till the end. 

Steele originated the design of the Spectator 
in the publication of the Tatler, under the as- 
sumed name of Isaac Bickerstaff, two years 
before the Spectator commenced. It was sus- 
tained by him alone until Addison assisted 
him, was issued three times a week, and it 
continued to the two hundred and seventy- 
first number, till January 2d, 1711. The Tat- 
ler was sold at a penny per copy. It contain- 
ed general and political news, besides an orig- 
inal paper. 

After the Spectator ceased, Steele published, 
with Addison's aid, the Guardian, a daily 
sheet, issued in the year 1713. It continued 
through one hundred and seventy-five num- 
bers. During the eighteenth century, suc- 
ceeded numerous other works of similar de- 
sign, from forty-one of which, a critic, — Dr. 
Nathan Drake, — compiled only four vol- 
umes of standard pieces. The best of these 
publications were the Rambler. Adventurer, 
Idler, World, Mirror, Connoisseur, and 
Lounger. 
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For the Sehoolnuuster. ^ 

Iiotter from Miohljraii. 

Bbtboxt, Mich., Dec. 24, I808. 
DEAm Editob: 

As I promised you a letter occasionally, oa 
my tour through the West, and the scenes 
that I have witnessed for the two or three 
days last past hare been such as would natur- 
ally interest you and your readers, I thought 
that perhaps I could do no better than to 
write you*niy first from this place. 

This week has been examination week with 
the schools in Detroit. It has been a week 
that the citizens of this city may long re- 
member with an honest pride, and from the 
interest that has been evinced in the different 
schools that I have visited, I am sure that 
some of them at least will do so. 

The same burden however clogs the wheels 
here that falls so heavily upon us east, and 
which we have been striving so long and hard 
against, and as yet with so little success, viz., 
the want of cooperation of parents with teach- 
ers, and a more earnest interest in the success 
of an institution that must necsssarily bring 
80 much good or ill to them. 

But the most especial point of interest to 
which I wish now to call your attention is 
the pppearance that was presented by the 
Barstow Union School, one of those mam- 
moth institutions, containing several hundred 
pupils, which stand at the head of the school 
system in this city. 

This institution is presided over by a gen- 
tleman who was formerly a resident of our 
state, a Mr. Marcy, and you can well imag- 
ine what a feeling of pride came over me to 
find a Rhode Island teacher at the head of 
such a model school. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Editor, when a citizf n of little Rhody finds 
such men and such teachers abroad through 
the country, — and he will find many in this 
portion — he forgets the mathematical propor- 



tions of the land of his birth, while consider- 
ing her intellectual magnitude, and the migh- 
ty influence she is wielding, especially in ed- 
ucational matters. 

The recitations that I listened to in the dif- 
ferent arithmetical and algebraic studies 
would have done honor to any of our gram- 
mar schools east. A very fins class recited at 
considerable length in natural philosophy. 
Some very pleasant compositions were read by 
the girls, and some very fine declamations 
made by the boys. A piece titled *• When 
freedom -from her mountain's height," &c., &c., 
by Drake, was recited in concert by fifteen or 
twenty lads with admirable effect. This, to 
me, somewhat novel rhetorical exercise, was 
decidedly superior to any thing of the kind I 
ever saw before, and gave evidence of an 
amount of elocutionary training that I was 
surprised to find in a common school. The 
exercises over, remarks were made by some 
of the visitors, and members of the board of 
edii cation, that were both encouraging to the 
teachers, and cheering to the scholars, and 
the president of the board, who is an able law- 
yer of this city — and who, like many other 
members of that profession takes a deep in- 
terest in the cause of education — made an 
earnest appeal to the parents present, asking 
them to give their aid and cooperation to the 
board in their attempts to elevate the charac- 
ter of the schools. 

After these remarks appropriate presents 
were made to the principal and his assis- 
tants by the scholars, which showed that 
that cordiality and good feeling which it is 
necessary for the good of schools should al- 
ways exist between pupil and teacher, was 
not the least of the characteristics of -this 
schooL The principal then, having wished 
his pupils a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year, dismissed his school for the vaca- 
tion, and I came away well pleased with my 
afternoon's visit. 
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I could not help thinking, on mj way back 
to mj hotel, that we people of the east must 
see to it or not long should we be able to say 
that <* Westward the march of empire holds 
its way," with regard to educational interests, 
and that ere we are aware there would be a 
reflux, and the swelling tide would be poured 
back upon us. Yours, truly, 



Grandfather's Watch. 



G&axdfathbb'b watch is battered and old, 

Innocent quite of jewels or gold ; 

Poor, and common, and worn, and cracked, — 

Much like grandfather's self, in fact. 

Tet its wheezy voice has a cheerful sound. 

And the child, as she listens, in wonder bound, 

To its mystic tales of departed time, 

Is smiling as though at a pleasant rhyme. 

What are the tales the old watch tells ? 
Of scYcnty years it counts the knells : 
Years, whose every setting sun 
Was marked by labor faithfully done. 
With primitive form and clumsy skill, 
And clumsier help when the works went ill ; 
Yet serving their time as best they can, — 
This is the story of watch and man ! 

Many a fall has the old watch hushed, 
Many a blow has the old man crushed. 
Meddled with, tinkered, and sorely tried^ 
At last rejected and thrown aside 
For modern rivals, all science and gold, 
Useless, crippled, despised, and old, 
Under a cloud and under a^an, — 
This is the story of the watch and man. 

But there's a reverse to the picture sad ; 
Human hearts they'can still make glad. 
The watch in its dinted silver case 
Can bring a smile to the fair child's face. 
The man aU battered, and silvery too, 
With a moral can cheer both me and you, — 
" Mark .our time as well as we can," *- 
This is the lesson of the watch and man ! 



The Order of Mathematical Studies. 

BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 

The order in which Nature presents ideas 
to the infant mind, is the proper order in 
which those ideas should be systematically 
developed. And the first mathematical idea 
that enters a child's mind is that of form ,; 
the child recognizes a vast variety of objects 
by their form before it can count. Geometry 
is therefore the first mathematical study for a 
child, and should precede arithmetic. 

But theorems and demonstrations are whol- 
ly unsuited for a child ; geometry must be 
recognized as food for other powers than those 
of reasoning. Nature presents forms to the 
eye, and stimulates the child's conception of 
figures, years before it is capable even of the 
simplest process of geometrical reasoning. 
Geometry should, therefore, in a natural sys- 
tem of education, begin with addressing the 
eye, and stimulating the powers of observa- 
tion. Little bricks, Chinese tangrams, rude 
compasses, blackboard drawings, and similar 
means of illustrating form and the laws of 
form to the eye, should be in constant use 
from an early age. The habit of exactness in 
laying the bricks and blocks, and of critical- 
ly comparing and analyzing figiires drawn on 
the blackboard, early formed will be a great 
aid in gaining that quickness and accuracy of 
observation which is one of the rarest and 
most valuable of intellectual powers. Num- 
ber must also be first presented, as in nature, 
in the concrete form ; and the proper time for 
doing this is evidently to be found at the pe- 
riod when the symmetrical building with 
bricks, or the symmetrical chalk drawings, 
have introduced the idea of number as a dis- 
tinct intellectual element. But the first les- 
sons in number should evidently be concrete, 
such as may be given by a pint of com. 
From the actual separation of numbers into 
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their equal parts by separating the com into 
equal heaps, will come the first clear ideas of 
prime and composite numbers. In like man- 
ner the idea of multiplication, and the com- 
mutation of factors ; of division, and the pro- 
cess of dividing by the quotient to find the 
divisor ; of the rate of increase in powers ; 
and of the rapidity with which numbers in- 
crease in decimal progression, can be clearly 
convej'ed in no other way than by beans, 
counters, or com. 

The next step is to appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and develop systematically the powers 
of conception. This is the peculiar office and 
excellence of geometry, and yet it is a point 
to which writers on that science have seldom 
referred. AU mathematics, and indeed all 
studies and occupations of life, require the 
tebility to conceive clearly as a real thing, that 
which has been described in words. The first 
study to require and develop this ability is 
found in simple geometry. But inasmuch as 
the powers of conception are developed much 
earlier than those of reasoning, it seems to me 
proper that a child should be taught to con- 
ceive of geometrical truths before it is taught 
to demonstrate them. They may be present- 
ed to him in a logically connected series, and 
in simple forms of language, not avoiding the 
scientific names of figures, but carefuUy 
avoiding scientific terms in the definition and 
description of the figure. A judicious selec- 
tion of geometrical facts and names may be 
thus stored in the child's memory while you 
are at the same time giving him a power of 
quick and accurate conception, which will 
enable him to solve all ordinary questions of 
loci at a single glance, without reasoning but 
by direct sight. Nor in giving him facts 
should we confine ourselves to those which 
may be most readily demonstrated, but rath- 
er to those which will most stimulate the 
imagination, and which will lure him upward 
with a desire to demonstrate them. 



The corresponding period in arithmetic in- 
troduces the child to the mles of written arith- 
metic. The decimal notation in Arabic fig- 
ures is, of course, the first thing to be learned; 
and it should be taught, at first, as extending 
on either side of the unit's place. No advan- 
tages, on the contrary great disadvantages, 
arise from postponing a knowledge of this 
law on the right of the decimal point, to a 
later period. The moment that a child ia able 
to understand the meaning of 345 he can also 
understand 3.45 or .345 ; and the postpone- 
ment of an explanation of the latter expres- 
sions to a later period, invests them with fac- 
titious difficulties, that will impair the pupil's 
freedom in the use of decimals for many years, 
if not for life. At the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years a child has his reasoning powers some 
what developed, and will begin to relish the 
demonstration of both arithmetical and of 
geometrical problems. And herein also the 
course of nature should be followed. The 
first essays toward demonstration are usually 
by nature analytical, in the metaphysical sense 
of that word, and yet almost all writers on 
geometry make use almost wholly of synthe- 
sis. About the same period of the pupil's life 
he may begin algebra, at first as an extension 
of arithmetic, afterward as the law of all 
magnitude, and especially of unknown and 
variable elements. 

After this period, the order of study be- 
comes not unimportant, but less important, 
than for a younger child. The powers of ob- 
servation, if not cultivated in early childhood, 
are apt to become permanently dulled ; and 
the same is true of the powers of conception. 
Not only do I find in the primary schools in 
which geometry is studied, that the scholars, 
of eight to ten years old are quicker in un- 
derstanding it than those from twelve to four- 
teen ; but I have noticed that the same indi- 
vidual, in passing from the younger to the 
older period without any cultivation of his 
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geometrical tastes, has lost, in his power of 
understanding, my isolated experimental les- 
sons. I have, therefore, thought it worth 
while to occupy thus much room in the pages 
of the Monthly, to call the attention of teach- 
ers to the importance of mathematical train- 
ing in the earliest years ; and more especially 
to the importance of restoring geometry to its 
ancient place as the foundation of learning. — 
Mathematical Monthly. 



Over the Way. 



BT CHABLB8 XACKAT. 



When cold-hearted Poverty knocks at my door. 
And robs me of blessings I gathered before, 
Takes a glass from my table, a coal from my fire. 
And robes my dear Nellie in meaner attire, 
I envy sometimes in the heat of the day 
My very good friend who lives over the way. 



Bat when I sit down at my pleasant fireside. 
And count o*er the joys I was never denied— 
My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 
M J health and my conscience unsullied and free — 
No longer I suffer my washes to stray. 
Or envy my friend who lives over the way. 

in. 
He*8 wealthy, but feeble ; he's titled, but old ; 
His ton is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold ; 
Sospicious of others, ill-pleased with himself. 
His only delight is to reckon his pelf. 
Were he ten times as rich, I'd refuse, night or 

day, 
To change with my friend who|lives over the way. 

IT. 
Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, 
m neither he beaten, nor vainly deplore ; 
111 scare him away by hard work if I can, 
And look in his face with the heart of a man ; 
And, hiving at home all the joys that I may, 
Forget my poor friend who Uvea over the way. 



For thfl Schoolmaster. 
A New ITotion of Frecooity. 

The papers have copied paragraphs teach- 
ing that precocious hoys, because they become 
worn out, die before they grow to be men. 
The thought is not true. School-boys who 
possessed active, sensitive, intensely working 
brains, are men of usefulness now. Such a 
boy sees a thousand things -which his dull 
neighbor, half asleep, never notices. As con- 
sequence, when he grows up he has a rich 
store of facts on which to base his judgments, 
which sleepy-head has to go to work ai^d 
learn. The bright boy becomes a man of 
varied knowledge ; he learns and knows in 
special as well as in generaL The dunce, 
while he loses all other knowledge, manages 
tolerably to succeed in his chosen pursuit. 
The latter cannot get out of the beaten track 
he has fiillen into ; — he is a man of one idea, 
possibly a theory manufacturer, a circle-squar- 
er, or a spirit medium, and certainly a selfish 
man. The former are generally intelligent 
working citizens, who, in odd moments, are 
constantly doing some useful or benevolent 
work for the good of others. Measuring 
time by deeds, and usefulness by activity, the 
precocious boy lives a long life while the 
dunce is getting ready to exist. 

Jonathan Edwards commenced Latin at six 
years of age and graduated at Yale College, 
with its highest honor, when not quite of the 
age of seventeen years. At his death, the 
president of the college of New Jersey, he 
closed upwards of a. half century of useful- 
ness. 



SuDDBK wealth, it ia said, is apt to ruin a 
person ; but what a multitude would Jump 
at the chance of being ** mined " a hundred 
thousand dollars worth. 



Tkb heart axakes aDgeli ever of ita frienda. 
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I New Enslottd Bohools. 

At a festival Keld in Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 
S2nd, 1858, in honor of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, among other speeches, we find the 
following from Brother Coggeshall, the ac- 
complished Editor of the Ohio Journal of Ed- 
ucation. We are glad to find New England's 
sons not unmindful of the home of their fath- 
ers, even in a strangs land. The sentiment 
which called him up was as follows : 

" The New England School House — A migh- 
ty institution in the land." 

W. T. Coggeshall, Editor of the Ohio 
Journal of Education, responded : 

««The sentiment you read, Mr. President, 
will not be questioned around this festive 
board, whether we remember New England 
ancestry, or Ohio citizenship — whether we 
would do honor to fatherland — or to adopt- 
ed homes. 

** I would occupy too much time, were I 
to undertake to tell what influence New Eng- 
land common schools, through theii active 
graduates, have exerted, and are exerting, for 
morals, for art, for literature, for manufac- 
tures, for agriculture, for commerce or poli- 
tics. It is enough to call attention to the sig- 
nificant fact that there is not a department of 
national government which ^oes not know 
them ; there is not a community in the north- 
west which does not acknowledge the senti- 
ment to which I respond. But, sir, the com- 
mon schools of Ohio are a worthy institution, 
and they are an outgrowth of New Ehgland 
sentiment. 

** The Yankee pioneers who led the way for 
the organization of the state of Ohio, were 
men who knew the value of public education. 
In their first settlement, at Marietta, they 
provided for a firee school. Bcv. Solomon 
Drown, a New England minister, made the 
first public appeal for free education in the 
north- woat. Ephraim Cutler, a son of one of 



the original New England pioneers, suggest'^ 
ed the clause in our first constitution which 
declared that < religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being essentially necessary to good gov* 
erment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of instruction shall forever be 
encouraged by legislative provisioti.' 

«* New England men led the movement by 
which the first laws, in accordance With that 
constitutional requirement, were secured. Na- 
than Guilford, a native of Massachusetts, 
drafted the law under which the first genera* 
tax for school purposes in Ohio was levied. 

<* The men who called the first state educa- 
tional convention, and who prepared the way 
for, and directed the influences which estab- 
lished a state school department, were NeW 
England men. 

•• Samuel Lewis, the first superintendent of 
common schools in the Buckeye state, and tho 
first one in the northwest, was a son of Mas- 
sachusests — and a worthy son, to whom the 
recipients of the benefits of free education in 
Ohio, owe lasting gratitude. 

** The influences which made possible, and 
which secured the cdoptionof the liberal com- 
mon school system Ohio now enjoys — under 
which a gentleman of New England ancestry 
is state commissioner — were chiefly New 
England influences, originally and hereditary 

••After this brief summary of historical 
events — or perhaps rather of Yankee influ- 
ences — I think it safe to assiime that every 
citizen of Ohio, native as well as adopted i 
who is a friend to public education, will sub- 
scribe to the sentiment, that New England 
common schools are a powci in our land. 

<• If any bold skeptic doubts the justness of 
the sentiment, I challenge him, or her, to dis- 
cuss it with any one of the Yankee school- 
ma'ams who have executive authority, not 
only in many school houses, but at many fire-* 
sides in our state* 
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«« Mr. President : That in New England 
originated the American system of free 
schools, now adopted in nearly every state of 
the Union, is a £act prominent among those 
which make her memory^ dear to her children, 
and will render her glorioiis in history. 

"The great sentiment of the Pilgrims — 
that intelligence and virtue are the safe-guards 
of republics — finds its worthiest advocates in 
homes, but its widest enforcement^ and prac- 
tical illustration in common schools ; and, sir, 
80 long as the 22d of December is an honored 
day ; so long as New England opinion and 
principle have fair play, just so long will it be 
Impossible for selfishness or avarice, however 
combined, to prevent good £re« schools from 
making ignorance and vice disreputable and 
tnprofitable — from rendering intelligence 
and virtue not only sought for but insisted 
tipon. 

•' Recognizing what the New England pi- 
oneers did, when public education was first 
provided for in Boston, in 1635, and what the 
Ohio pioneers did, when they established the 
first free school in the northwest, at Merictta, 
in 1788 — that free instruction — good educa- 
tion for every child, is essential to material, 
social, moral, and political prosperity, the 
members of the New England Society of the 
capital of Ohio will join me in a sentiment : 

" May the men and women of the next gene- 
ration have as good reason to be grateful to the 
educators of the present, as we have to be grate- 
ful to the wise pioneers, effective teachers, and 
liberal legislators of the past." 



One of the finest specimens of laconic 
speech on record is that of Kochejaquelin : 
*• If I advance, follow me ; if I fall, avenge 
me; if I flinch, kill me." 



In this worldi it is not what we take up, 
but what we ffhe up, that makes us rich. 



V President Din^ght. 

TnEKE are no mental or moral faculties 
which are not aYailable to the teacher. There 
is no knowledge Worth the acquiring by snif 
one, which will not be of value to him who 
instructs. Ihere are no acquirements, wheth- 
er physical, intellectual, affectional, moral, or 
devotional, which the educator may not use 
with advantage to his pupils, as w^ell as to ^ 
himself. 

He who enters the profession of teacher, 
who enrols himself amoujg^ those who are to 
mould the men and the women of the next 
generation should possess a mind and heart 
which have received no stinted gift from dame 
nature, and which are enriched by no slight 
acquirements in the various fields of mental 
and moral improvement. A true teacher 
must be one of nature's noblemen, grown 
rich by active industry. 

Such a teacher — such a model teacher waa 
Timothy Dwight, D. D«, former president of 
Yale College, lie was a man of remarkable 
powers, both natural and acquired, and his 
influence as a teacher will descend in ever- 
widening circles to the latest ages of the worlds 
The American Journal of Education for Sep' 
tember, 18o8, is enriched by a very valuable 
contribution frpm the pen of Prof. Olmsted, 
giving a picture of Free. Du>ight as a Teacher. 
We wish all the readers of this journal who 
are engaged in the work of instruction had 
the privilege of gathering that fresh zeal and 
renewed devotion to this work which would 
necessarily follow the reading of the article 
referred to. 

We shall content ourselves with giving, at 
this time» a few paragraphs of the article, 
which relate to some of the faculties of mind 
and heart that so eminently fitted him for the 
profession to which he devoted his life, 

** First, let us view him as a inan of uktsl- 
i/ECT. From infancy he evinced freat aptneee- 
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to learn. Under the guidance of a mother 
ivho was among the most distinguished of her 
sex for strength and cultivation, (daughter of 
the great President Edwards,) the nursery it- 
self was his earliest school-room. She began 
to instruct him almost as soon as he was able 
to speak ; and such was his eagerness, as well 
as his capacity for improvement, that he learn- 
ed the alphabet at a single lesson, and before 
he was four years old was able to read the 
Bible with ^se and correctness. A great pro- 
portion of the instruction which he received 
before he was six years old, was at home with 
his mother. Twice every day she heard him 
repeat his lesson. When this was recited, he 
was permitted to read such books as he chose, 
until the limited period was expired. During 
these intervals he often read over the histori- 
cal parts of the Bible, and gave an account of 
them to his mother. So deep and distinct 
were the impressions which these narrations 
then made upon his mind, that their minutest 
incidents were indelibly fixed upon his mem- 
ory. At the age of six, he was sent to the 
grammar school, where he early began to im- 
portune his father to permit him to study Lat- 
in. This was denied, from an Impression that 
he was too young to profit by studies of that 
description ; and the master was charged not 
to suffer him to engage in them. It was soon 
found to be in vain to prohibit him ; his zeal 
was too great to be controlled. Not owning 
the necessary books, he availed himself of the 
opportunity, when the elder boys were at 
play, to borrow theirs ; and, in this way, 
without the father's knowledge or the mas- 
ter's consent, he studied through the Latin 
grammar twice. When the master discovered 
the progress he had made, he applied earnest- 
ly to his father, and finally obtained a reluc- 
tant consent that he might proceed, though 
every effort short of compulsion was used to 
discourage him. He pursued the study of 
the languages with great alacrity, and would 



have been prepared for admission into college 
at eight years of age, had not a discontin- 
uance of the schools interrupted his progress, 
and rendered it necessary for him to be taken 
home, and placed again under the instruction 
of his mother. Throughout the subsequent 
course of his academic education, and in all 
his future life, he evinced the same extraordi- 
nary aptness to learn. 

" Power of application was another trait 
which indicated that his was one of the high- 
er order of minds. The President himself 
thought so highly of this feature as character* 
istic of a superior mind, that it was a favorite 
saying of his that ** genius is nothing but the 
power of application.' In his own case, this 
power was exhibited in its highest intensity, 
first in the school boy, then in the college 
student, and afterwards in the professional 
man. When engaged in the composition of 
sermons, or any other literary performance, 
not only did the conversation of those around 
him not interrupt his course of thinking, but, 
while waiting for his amanuensis to finish the 
sentence which he had last dictated, he would 
spend the interval in conversing with his fam- 
ily or his finends, without the least embarrass- 
ment, delay, or confusion of thought. His 
mind took such firm hold of the subject which 
principally occupied it, that no ordinary force 
could separate it from his grasp. He was al- 
ways conscious of the exact progress he had 
made in every subject. When company or 
any other occurrence compelled him to break 
off suddenly, it would sometimes happen that 
he did not return to his employment until af- 
ter the expiration of several days. On resum- 
ing his labors, all he required of his amanu- 
ensis was to read the last word or clause that 
had been written, and he instantly irould pro- 
ceed to dictate, as if no interruption had oc- 
curred. In several instances he was compell- 
ed to dictate a letter at the same time that he 
was dictating a sermon. In one instance, a 
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pressing necessity obliged him to dictate three 
letters at the same time. Each of the aman- 
uenses was fully occupied, and the letters re- 
quired no correction. 

The power of retaining what he had once 
learned, President D wight possessed in an 
equally remarkable degree. The art of meth> 
odizing, as he asserted, lay at the foundation 
of this power ; and no man, it is believed ever 
availed himself more fully of the advantages 
of this art. His own acquisitions were laid 
up in separate compartments of the mind, 
like the wares of a merchant on his shelves, 
and he could, with equal readiness, lay his 
hand on his 'mental stores, and bring them 
out at a moment's warning. It was his prac- 
tice, after short intervals, perhaps every eve- 
ning, to distribute his new acquisitions in a 
manner like that of a compositor in restoring 
his types to their appropriate cells. It was 
an evidence of the vigor with which his own 
thoughts were conceived that, when once di- 
gested into the form of a discourse or an essay, 
and methodically arranged, he never forgot 
them. A sermon composed, but not writt^m, 
and laid up in his mind, was ready to be sum- 
moned into use at any future time, and could 
be recalled, after a long interval, with hardly 
the loss of an idea that entered into its orig- 
inal structure. For a great portion of his 
Ufc, from his youth upward, he was unable to 
ise his eyes for reading or writing. To a 
mind less given to meditation, or less eager 
for knowledge, this loss might have been fatal 
to aspirations after high intellectual attain- 
ments ; but to him, perhaps, it was hardly a 
misfortune, urging him, as it did, to cultivate 
to their highest degrees of perfection the pow- 
ers of reflection and the art of methodizing, 
fittt while we may justly ascribe to these aids 
much influence, yet it can hardly be doubted 
that he possessed by nature unosual strength 
and tenacity of memory, as irui evinced in 



childhood by his learning the alphabet at a 
single lesson, and in youth by the rapidity 
with which he acquired knowledge, and 
throughout his life by the unfailing certainty 
with which he retained What he had once 
learned. 

Interne lote of knowledge^ another character- 
istic of great minds, Was also exhibited by 
President Dwight in its highest degree. The 
ardor with which he sought fbft it, in every 
useful form, might be compared to that of the 
miser for gold, so far as it was the original 
bent of his mind ; but in regard to the high 
uses he always had in view, as a minister of 
the gospel, and as a teacher, it more resembled 
the effort of the philanthropist to acquire 
wealth, in order that he may relieve want« 
and save the souls of men. This universal 
thirst for knowledge led him to imbibe it from 
every source. Hence the variety and extent 
of his knowledge on every point that became 
the subject of discussion, or the topic of con- 
versation, amazed everybody. One who haci 
attended on his instructions during the senior 
year, and had often admired his inexhaustible 
stores of information on the highest subjecti 
of education, finding him equaUy at home in 
theology and ethics, in natural philosophy 
and geography, in history . and statistics, in 
poetry and philology, wonld have his admira- 
tion heightened, if he chanced to visit him, as 
it was' my good foriune to do, in his garden, 
and heard him discourse on gardening and the 
cultivation of fruit trees. This unbounded 
love of knowledge, in every form, attended as 
it was by a due estimate of the relative value 
of eadi kind, fulfilled one of the highest re<- 
quisites fbr the President of a college, both at 
it fitted him to appreciate the importance of 
all the separate departments of instruction, 
respectively, and as it prepared him to impart 
to those under his immediate instruction a 
boundless variety of useful infoimation." 
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Pres. Dwight was a man possessed of ffreat 
r«MOiitM^ powert. This is manifested in his 
•ennons and other published worksi He was 
also a man of imagination ; a facnlt^ of great 
importance to the teacher, which has been 
too much overlooked and underralued hither- 
to. 

^< But it wUl be proper, secondly, to esti- 
mate the MOBAL no less than the mental con- 
atitution of President Dwight, in its bearing 
\ipon the charaeter of the great teacher. It 
was not iintU he had reached the age of 
twentj-two years, while he was Tutor in col- 
lege, that he made a public profession of re- 
ligion; but the basis of his moral character 
was laid in early childhood, by the influence 
imd counsels of his gifted mother. < She 
taught him,' says his biographer, * from the 
"veiy dawn of his reason, to fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; to be conscientious- 
ly just, kind, affectionate, charitable, and for- 
giving ; to preserve, on all occasions, the most 
sacred regard to truth ; and to relieve the dis- 
tresses and supply the wants of the poor and 
■unfortunate. 8he aimed, at a very early pe- 
aiod, to enlighten his conscience, to make him 
«fraid to sin, and to teach him to hope for 
^Mkrdon only through the righteousness of 
Christ. The impressions thus made upon his 
mind in iniSancy were never effaced.' He 
aeemed to possess an innate love of truth, 
which exhibited itself to his pupils in what 
sometimes appeared to them an almost over 
nicety in regard to all the minute and exact 
circumstances attending the facts on which his 
statements were made, and in his particulari- 
ty in mentioning his authorities when the facts 
^ were derived from the statements of others. 
• TdU truth to a hair's breadth,' was a pre- 
eept which he ever enjoined on his pupils. 

«« President I>wight was also a man of 
warm attachments and most tender sympa- 
thies. Nothing could exceed the strength of 



his domestic affections. But his heart wa» 
too large to confine its exercises to the £unily 
circle. The same kind affection glowed, in 
proportionate measure, toward his pupils, and 
toward numerous private Mends whom he 
had bound to himself in every stage of life^ 
When they were afflicted, he was moved to 
tears ; when they were prosperous, he shared 
in their joy. I remember an instance of his 
tenderness on the occssion of the death of 
one of the Tutors^ Mr. Mills Day. The Pres- 
ident was absent at an ecclesiastical meeting, 
returning a few hours after his death. As he 
came into the chapel to attend evening pray- 
ers, and passed by the seat where Mr. Day 
usually sat his countenance changed, and his 
tears began to flow. In reading the Bible be- 
fore prayers, his voice was tremulous; and 
when he eame, in the course of his prayer to 
allude to the moumftil event, he was so over- 
come that his voice nearly failed him, and his 
cheeks were wet with tears. In a funeral 
prayer at the house of a Mend, who had lost 
a son of much promise, he was equally over-* 
come. Indeed, it was not uncommon for him 
to betray deep emotion in the recitation room « 
when relating an instance of suffering or sor- 
row. Above all this native tenderness, ruled 
the most expansive benevolence, -- the benev^ 
olence of the gospel, — embracing within its 
boundless sphere every thing susceptible of 
happiness or misery, and ever yearning for 
the promotion among men of freedom, knowl-* 
edge, happiness, and pure religion." 

Happy man I Happy in the possession of 
such a character, happy in life, happy in death. 
May many a teacher be influenced by reading 
this analysis of his character to greater exer- 
tions and more self-denying labors for the 
good of those under his charge. None such 
shall lose their reward. 



One never loses by doing a good turn. 
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ALLXGRETTCK 



S. B. B. 




1. Win-ter Un-gers ia the bowers, Birds are locked in slombere deep; Tell me, Bnow-dn)p8, 



2. Long be-fore the snow is ron-ning, Melt-ed in the mountain stream, Ten - der forms, I 



3. And jonr lilj lips do qmy-er. Whispering, "We are children too ; 'Twas a Fa-tfaer^s 



U 
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^ik=M=i 
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^^^i^n^i^^i^^ 
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nio4 - est flow-erp, Wbo thus carTj breaks jo«r sleep ? Tell me, tell mo^ * tell me, 



I a cold and cheerless beam ; Ten - der foima, I seo you, 




earo arrayed ua In the pare and anowj white ; 'Twas a Fa-ther's kind - ness 



Si^iii^^^^llgggg^g 



^^^^^^^^^^mm 



Tell me who thtta ear - If breaks your sleep ? Tell me who thna early brcnkfi your &leepf 



3^13^S^^3SI£eS^^PJ 



l^uu-nlnj; in a eold and cheer > less beam, Sunning m a cold and chc<*r - \m^ beanie 



^ g^^J E^sglg ^igl^ijB 



Made ui bloom so in - no * cent and bnght^ MMe tu bloom io inuoccut and bright" 



l^^EJS^g^^g 



•eeording to Act of Oosfnw. in the ywr 1858. by E. R. BLAKCBARD, In tfac t>rk's OiBc« «f tbt 
District Court of MaiMehiMetta 
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For the BohoolouMter. 

Pboyidbmcb, Jan. 15, 1859. 
Mb. Wallacb: 

2}gar Sir : — l began with this year to take 
The R. I. Schoolmabtbb and am Tery much 
pleased with it, more especially with the fire- 
side department. When I went home from 
school with the magazine my brothers and 
sisters crowded around me, all desirous to 
hear the fireside department. The magazine 
is so cheap and contains such a great amount 
of useful and interesting matter that I should 
Bot be willmg to part with it I haye guess- 
ed the enigma by ** Cousin Van," and also 
your example in algebra. The answer to 
Cousin Van's enigma is as follows : 

My 6, 17, 1, 1, 5, 11, 12, is Lebbeus, sur- 
named Thaddeus. 

My 4, 19, 8, 9, 12, is Dives, who despised 
Lasarus. 

My 16, 2, 8, 2, 17, 14, is mutter. 

My 10, 7, 18, 6, 10, 15, 18, 20, 19, 13, 17, 
ia The River of Life. 

My whole is — « But deliver us from eviL" 

Now as to the example I did not find that 
quite so easy, but nevertheless I have per- 
formed it I suppose that you do not require 
the explanation or work, as you said nothing 
about it, therefore I will only give the answer 
and the proof: 

1 sheep, at $3.00, equals $8.00 

94 pigs, « 0.50, «< 47.00 

5 cows, " 10.00, " 50.00 



100 animals at $100.00 

Enclosed is a short enigma of my own 
composing. Here it is : 
I am composed of 83 letteis.^ 



My 16, 6, 4, 11, 11, 7, 2, 30, was one of 
Christ's disciples. 
My 14, 11, 17, 3, is the name of the fiiat 



My 18, 20, 10, 1, is a planet. 

My 8, 23, 24, 26, 19, 15, is used extensive- 
ly in warfare. 

My 9, 10, 7, is an implement of agriculture. 

My 12, 23, 28, is what milkmen water their 
milk in. 

My 13, 27, 21, 11, is what we all have, and 
indeed we could not well do without. 

My 22, 25, 24, is used by persons hunting. 

My 5, 29, 16, is often a pet in a family. 

My 31, 4, 16, is an article of gentlemen's 
appareL 

My whole is the name of a deity of the In-^ 
dians. 

Here also are two arithmetical questions : 

l6t« What is the difference between twice 
25 and twice 5 and 20. 

2nd. A room with four comers had a cat 
in each comer; three cats before each cat, 
and a cat on every cat's tail. How many cats 
were there r 

Tours truly, 

ANbW SUBSCBIBBB. 



The Welsh iMngaagB And Literature. 

Thb Welsh language is one of the oldest in 
Europe. It has poems which date back as far 
as the sixth century. I quote the following 
from The Age of Chivaby, by Thomas Bui- 
finch. 

«« THB WtiLBH BARDS. 

•« The authors to whom the oldest Welsh 
poems are attributed are Aneurin, who is sup- 
posed to have lived A. D. 500 to 550, and 
TaUesin, Llywarch Hen (Llywarch the Aged), 
and Myrddin or Merlin, who were a few yea» 
later. The authenticity of the poems which 
bear their names has been assailed, and it is 
still an open question how many and which 
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of them are authentic, though it is hardly to 
be doubted that some are so. The poem of 
Aneurin entitled the ** Gododin," bears very 
fltrong marks of authenticity. Aneurin was 
one of the Northern Britons of Strath-Clyde, 
who have left to that par; of the distr ct they 
inhabited the name of Cumberland, or Land 
of the Cymri. In this poem he laments the 
defeat of his countrymen by the Saxons at 
the battle of Cattraeth, in consequence of 
having partaken too freely of the mead before 
joining in combat. The bard himself and two 
of his fellow- warriors were all who escaped 
from the field. A portion of this poem has 
been translated by Gray, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 

• To Cattraeth*8 vale, in ^litterin; row. 
Twice two handred warrion go ; 
Ererj warrior's manly neck 
Clauns of regal honor deck. 
Wreathed in many a golden link ; 
From the golden cup they drink 
Vectar that the beet produce. 
Or tlie grape** exalted Juice. 
Flushed with mirth and hope they bum. 
Bat none to Cattraeth's vale rctum, 
fl«Te Aeton brave, and Conan strong, 
Banting through the bloody throng, 
And I the meanest of them all. 
That live to weep, and sing their fkU.* 

•< THB TRIADS. 

•* The triads are a peculiar species of poeti- 
eal composition, of which the Welsh bards 
have left numerous examples. They are 
enumerations of a triad of persons, or events, 
or obserrations, strung together in one short 
•eatouce. This form of composition, origin- 
ally invented, in all likelihood, to assist the 
memory, has been raised by the Welsh to a 
degree of elegance of which it hardly at first 
tight appears susceptible. Ihe triads are of 
all ages, some of them probably as old as 
anything in the language. Short as they are 
indiridualTy, the collection in the Myyyrian 
Archeology occupies more than one hundred 



and seyenty pages of double columns. We 
will give some specimens, beginning with per- 
sonal triads, and giving the first place to one 
of King ArthTir's own composition : — 

* I have three heroes in battle : 
Mael the tall, Llyr, with his army. 
And Caradoc, the pillar of Wales.' 

* The three principal bards of the island of Britaia : — 

Merlin, Ambrose 

Merlin the son of Morfyn, caUed also Merlin the Wild, 

And Taliesin, the chief of the bards.' 

* The three golden-tongued knights of the eoort of Ar- 

thur:— 
Gawain, son of Owyar, 
Drydvas, son of Tryphin, 
And Eliwlod, son of Madag, ap Uther.' 

* The three honorable feasts of the island of Britain : 
The feast of Caswallaun, after repelling Julius Casar 

from this isle ; 
The feast of Aorelius Ambroains, after he had eon^ev> 

ed the Saxons j 
And the feast of King Arthur, at Carleon upon Usk.* 

'Qnenerer. the daughter of Laodegan the giant. 
Bad when little, worse when gr^at.* 

« Next follow some moral triads : — 

< Hast thoa heard what Dremhidydd sung. 
An ancient watchman on the castle walls ? 
A refusal is better than a promise unperformed.' 

* Hast thou heard what Llenleawg sung. 
The noble chief wearing the golden torques ? 
The gniTe is better than a life of want.* 

* Hast thou heard what OaraeUt sung. 
The Irishman whom it is safe to follow ? 
Sin is bad, if long pursued.' 

* Hast thou heard what ATaon sung. 

The son of Taliesin, of the recording Terse ? 

The cheek will not conceal the anguish of the heart.' 

* Didst thou hear what Uywarch sung, 
The intrepid and brare old man ? 

Greet kindly, though there be no acquaintance.* " 



An Old Btorj. 



Thb following story, though old, is worth 
repeating for the benefit of those who hare 
forgotten it, and of more who nerer saw it s 
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JUDOB THATOHBB. 

Wlien the question of the emblems and de- 
Tices of our national arms was before the Old 
Congress, a member from the South warmly 
opposed the eagle as a monarchical bird. The 
king of birds could not be a suitable rcpre- 
sentatiye of a people whose institutions were 
founded in opposition to kings. The late 
Judge Thatcher, then a representative from 
Massachusetts, in reply, proposed the gooBCt 
which he said was a most humble and repub- 
lican bird, and would in other respects prove 
advantageous, inasmuch as the goslings would 
do to put on the ten cent pieces. The laugh- 
ter which followed at the expense of the 
Southerner was more than he could bear. 
He construed his good-humored irony into an 
insult, and sent a challenge; the bearer deliv- 
ered it to Mr. Thatcher, who read and return- 
ed it to him, observing that he should not ac- 
cept it ! 

" What, will you be branded as a coward ?" 

" Yes, sir, if he pleases ; I always was a 
coward, and he knew it, or he never would 
have challenged me.'' 

The joke was too good to be resisted, even 
by the angry party, and the former cordial in- 
tercourse was soon restored. 



For the Bcliooliiu»ter. 
▲ Winter Boone. 

BT LATILLA. 



Thb wind blows coldly without 

The earth is mantled in white. 

And the leafless trees all mournfully sigh 

As the hurrying blast goes shrieking by 

On this cheerless winter night. 

Wreathing the ancient oaks 
The snow in many a whirl 
Dancesjover the broken wall, 
Filling*each nook and cranny small 
With flakes of beautiful pearl. 



But the flre burns brightly within. 
And the flames with sportive glee 
Leap from the hearth with dazzling light. 
Sink again to the embers bright 
In eldritch revelry. 

The apples crackle and hiss 

As they feel the glowing heat. 

And the youngsters watch with anxious gaze 

The chestnuts open beneath the blaze, 

Fatting the hearth with their feet. 

The father, with paper and pipe. 

In the chimney corner reclines. 

Viewing his children with longing eyes 

As thoughts of his childhood before him rise. 

Thoughts of long by-gone times. 

The babe in its mother's lap 

Chuckles with childish glee, 

Striving to grasp in its tiny hands 

The sparks that spring from the shining brands* 

The sport of infancy. 

The snow blows coldly without. 
Bat the fire burns brightly within. 
And eloser they draw to the heated hearth. 
While shouts of laughter and tales of mirth 
Through the ancient mansion ring. 
Shithfield, January, 1859. 



An Aze to Qrind.— Origin of the Term. 

When I was a little boy, says Dr. Frank- 
lin, I remember one cold winter morning 1 
was accosted by a smiling man with en axe on 
his shoulder. "My pretty boy," said he, 
" has your father a grindstone V* "Yes, sir," 
said I. " You'are a fine little fellow," said 
he ; " will you let me grind my axe on it ? " 
Pleased with the compliment of the " fine 
little fellow," " O yes," I answeied, " it ia 
down in the shop." "And will you, my 
little fellow," said he, patting me on the head« 
" get me a little hot water } " Could I re- 
fuse ? I ran and soon brought a kettle fall. 
" How old are you, and what's your name Y* 
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<eoiitiiraed he, witliout waiting lor « repljr ; 
«< I «m rare ycv aze one of the finest little fel- 
lowi that I eyer aaw — will yon juBt turn a 
few minutes for me Y ' Hckled at the flattery, 
like a fool I went to work, and bitterly did I 
me the day. It was a new aze, and I toiled 
and togged till I was almost tired to death. 
The school bell rang, and I could not get 
away ; my hands were blistered, the axe was 
shazpened, and the man turned to me with — 
<• Now, you little rascal, you're played tru- 
ant, scud for school or you'll rue it." Alas ! 
thought I, it is hard enough to turn the grind- 
stone this cold day, but to be called a little 
rascal was too much. It Runk deep into my 
mind, and often hare I thought of it since. 
When I see a merchant over-polite to his cus- 
tomers, begging them to take a little brandy, 
and throwing his goods on the counter, thinks 
I that man has an axe to grind. When I see 
a man flattering the people, making great pro- 
fession of attachment to liberty, who is in 
private life a tyrant, methinks, look out, good 
people, that fellow would set you turning a 
grindstone. When I see a man hoisted into 
office by party spirit, without a single qualifi- 
cation to render him respectable or useful, 
alas ! deluded people, you are doomed for a 
season to turn the grindstone. 



The ISTew Tenitoriea. 



** Bacotah " is what was the western half 
of Minnesota territory. When the state was 
formed, a line wa« drawn through the middle 
of the territory from north to south. The 
eastern part became the state of Minnesota ; 
the western is unorganized and without a 
government* 

•< AaizoNA " is a combination of the south 
part of New Mexico with the MesiUa Valley 
strip of land which we purchased from Mexi- 
co in 1854. The latter is without a local gov- 
Anunent* 



"Nevada" is the western half of Utah, 
lying between Salt Lake and CaUfomia. 

<* Laramie " means the western part of 
Nebraska, in which the fort of that name is 
situated. 

•« SuPBUoa," or «« Ontomaooit," is the pe- 
ninsula between Lake Superior and Michigan, 
part of which now belongs to Michigan and 
part to Wisconsin. 

" Colon a" embraces the recently discover- 
ed gold regions of Pike's Peak, Cherry Creek« 
&c., including parts of the territories of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mexico, near- 
ly all, however, being taken from Kansas. It 
contains about 122,000 square miles. — Nation^ 



Take Care of the Hook. 

Charley's mother would often sit with him 
by the fire, before the lamp was lighted in the 
evening, and repeat to him little pieces of poe- 
try. This is one that Charley used to like 
particularly. It is written by Miss Jane Tay- 
lor. 

« Dear mother," said a litUe fish. 

Pray is not that a fly ? 
I*m very hungry, and I wish 

You'd let me go and try." 

*' Sweet innocent," the mother cried. 

And started from her nook, 
** That horrid fly is meant to hide 

The sharpness of the hook 1 " 

Now, as I've heard, this little treat 

Was young and silly too ; 

And so he thought he'd venture out, 
To see what he could do. 

And round about the fly he played, 

With many a longing look ; 
And often to himself he said, 

" I*m sure that's not a hook. 

« I can but give one little pluck 

To try, and so I will." 
So on he went, and lo, it stuck 
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Quite through his little gill. 

And as he faint and fainter grew, 

With hollow Toice he cried, 
" Dear mother, if I'd minded you, 

I should not thus have di^d." 

After thii was finished, Charley looked 
gravely into the fire, and began his remarks 
«pon it. « What a silly fellow that little 
trout was ! He might have known better." 

** Take care, Charley," said his mamma ; 
there are a great many little boys just as silly 
aa this trout. For instance, I knew a little 
boy, a while ago, whose mamma told him not 
to touch g^een apples or currants, because 
they would make him sick. He did not mean 
to touch them, for he knew that it is very dis- 
agreeable to be sick and take medicine, but 
yet he did the very same thing that this little 
trout did. 

«* Instead of keeping far away, he would 
walk about under the trees and pick up the 
green apples to look at, and feel of the green 
currants, just as the little fish would play 
round the hook. By and by he said, • 1 
really don't think they will hurt me ; I will 
jast take one little taste.' And then he ate 
one, and then another, till finally he got very 
sick. Do you remember ? " 

•< O mamma, that was I. Tes, I remem- 
ber." 

*• Now, Charley, hear what I tell you : no- 
body does very wrong things because they 
mean to at first. People begin by little and 
little, just tasting and trying what is wrong, 
like this little fish. 

" Then there is George Jones, a very fine 
boy, a bright boy, and one who means to 
do right ;^^but then George does not always 
keep away from the hopk. You will somt^- 
times see him standing round places where 
men are drinking and swearing. Gkorge does 
not mean ever to drink or to swear ; he only 
standa there to hear these men sing their songs 
juid tell their stories, and sometimes he will 



drink just a little sip of sugar and spirits out 
of the bottom of a tumbler ; but George nev- 
er means really to be a drunkard. Ah, Uike 
care, George ; the little fish did not mean to 
be caught either, but he -kept playing round 
and round the hook, and at last he was snap- 
ped up ; and so you will be if you don't take 
care. 

« Then William Day means to be an honest 
boy, and you could not make him more angry 
than to tell him he would ever be a thief ; 
and yet William playt too much round the hook. 
What does he do ? Why, he will take little 
things out of his father's desk or shop, or out 
of his mother's basket or drawers, when he 
really does not want his father or mother to 
see him or find it out. William thinks, * O, 
it^s only a little thing ; it is n't much matter ; 
I dare say they had just as lief I had it as 
not,* Ah, William, do you think so ? Why 
do you not go to your parents and ask for it 
then ? No ; the fact is that William is learn- 
ing to steal, but he does not believe it is steal- 
ing any more than the little fish believed that 
what lodked like a fiy was in fact a dreadful 
h ok. By and by, if William does n't take 
care, when he goes into a shop or store, he 
will begin to take little things from his mas- 
ter, just as he did from his father and mother ; 
and he will take more and more, till finally 
he will be named and disgraced as a thief, and 
all because, like the little fish, he tpouldptay 
around the hook" 

«• Mamma, " said Charley, «* who are 
George Jones and William Day ? Did I ever 
see them ? " 

*< My dear, I must use some names in a 
story; I am just making this up to show 
Charley what I mean by playing round the 
hook. And now let me teach you a text out 
of the Bible that means the same thing : * He 
that despiseth small things shall fall by little 
and little." — Mm. Stowr. 
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XBITOB'S DXFABTHBNT. 
dubs I Clubs 1 Get up Tour dubs 1 

Now 18 the time for our friends to be actiTe. 
Every teacher in Rhode Island should be a sub- 
scriber to Thb Schoolmaster. Every teacher 
should get his scholars or their parents to sub- 
scribe. 

Remembbb the Pjusxiums ! 

The volume commences with January, and 
nearly all our friends* Subscriptions expire with 
this number. 

Send ix Tour Renewals. 

All subscribers whose year expires with this 
number, will confer a favor by remitting early, 
or, if they wish the journal discontinued, by no- 
tifying us to that effect. 



Artrtntti Moetiiiff of tho B. I. Insiituta of 
Instruotion. 

Providence, Jan. 24th, 1859. 

The Institute assembled this evening at seven 
o'clock in the Lecture Room of the Beneficent 
Congregational Church. , 

The meeting having been opened by prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Wolcott, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

On motion, a committee of three was appoint- 
ed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer's report was presented and ac- 
cepted, showing a balance in the treasury of 
#1172.16. 

The following officers were then reported by 
the nominating committee, and duly elected for 
the coming year. 

Prendeni — Samuel 8. Greene. 

Vice Presidents — I, Elisha R. Potter; 2. T. 
R. Hazard ; 3. Elisha Harris ; 4. Rev. S. A. 
Crane ; 5. Rev. A. H. Dumont ; 6. Rev. Thom- 
as Shepard, D. D. ; 7. John Kingsbury ; 8. Rev. 
John Boyden. 

Corresponding Secretary — A. W. Godding. 

Recording Secretary -^"R, H. MagilL 

TVsonir^ — Christopher T. Keith. 



Ezeeutive Committee ^^VTiWi&m Garamell, S. 
Patterson, Samuel Austin, A. A. Gam well. Rev, 
Daniel Leach, George W. Quereau, Rev. G. A. 
Willard, N. B. Cooke, John H. Willard, Rev. O. 
F. Otis, 1)ana P. Colbum, Rev. E. M. Stone, 
Thomas G. Potter, Amos Perry, L. A. Whce- 
lock, William G. Crosby, Rev. J. B. Breed, Mer- 
rick Lyon. 

A letter was read from the Commissioner of 
Public Schools stating that in accordance with a 
vote passed by the Institute at the last annual 
meeting, meetings of the Institute had been held 
at North Foster, Chepatchet, Crompton, Mo- 
shassuc, and two at Valley Falls. These Meet- 
ings had been productive of much good and ^ 
similar course was recommended for the coming 
year. 

On motion of Mr. Leach, this recommendation 
of the Commissioner was adopted. 

Messrs. Leach, Perry, and Wbeelock, Rev. E. 
M. Stone, and Prof. S. S. Greene, were appoint- 
ed a committee to take into consideration the pro 
priety of holding a meeting of the Institute in 
the city of Providence during the present winter, 
and if they deem it advisable, to make arrange- 
ments for such a meeting. 

An address was then delivered by the Rev. 
Warren Burton of Cambridge, Mass., on ** Edu- 
cation in the Home." During the course of his 
remarks he referred to the care which is taken to 
prepare for the right discharge of almost every 
other duty of life, while the preparation for the 
proper fulfillment of one of the most important 
of them all is almost wholly neglected. The ef- 
fect of this neglect upon the community was il- 
lustrated by many sad examples #hich had come 
under the speaker's personal observation. The 
remedy was to be found in awaking the whole 
community to a true sense of their individual re- 
sponsibility with regard to education in the home. 
As one of the means of accomplishing this end, 
it was proposed to instiAite a series of meetings 
in different sections of the country for the dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to the proper ed* 
ucation and training of the young in the home 
and the school. Having given especial atten- 
tion to this subject for a series of years, he had 
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collected about a thousand questions of this 
character, and at the close of his remarks pre- 
sented twenty-five of them as follows : 

1. How can pazents, teachers, and pypilsbest 
cooperate for the good order, thorough instruc- 
tion, and the agreeableness of the school ? 

2. How much should parents depend upon 
school teachers to correct the bad dispositions 
and habits of their children, and how far are 
teachers justly responsible for the conduct of 
th«if pupils out of school ? 

3. Should emulation, by means of prizes and 
other rewards, be excited to induce the scholar 
to earnest application ? 

4. Should children, at home or at school, be 
punished by the infliction of bodily pain, or by 
^,nJ special mortification ? 

5. Are our schools 'doing all they might and 
ought to do to prevent the increase of crime ? 

6. In our moral training of children, should 
we aim more to keep them out of the way of 
temptation, or to teach^thcm to overcome it ? 

7. Where, and how, shall the young spend 
their evenings ? 

8. What should be done by parents in rela- 
tion to the vicious children of their neighbors ? 

9. What combined] movement of neighbor- 
hood or town could be entered on^o effect a re- 
form in youthful morals and manners ? 

10. How shall delicacy of feeling be cultivat- 
ed, and propriety of conduct be maintained be- 
tween the sexes at school, and also in the neigh- 
borhood generally ? 

11. How early shall a child be made to obey, 
and what are the best methods of enforcing the 
duty and oonfirming the habit of obedience ? 

12. How shall Reverence for parents and re- 
spect for all who are worthy of it, best be culti- 
vated in children, without that fear, distance and 
coldness which formerly prevailed ? 

13. How can parents' best retain the entire 
confidence of their children consistently with due 
authority ? 

14. How shall a child be trained to self-gov- 
ernment, — to that^abitual command of the ap- 
petites and passions for which Washington was 



remarkable, and which ought to be attained sure- 
ly by every Christian disciple. 

15. How shall truthfulness and thorough in- 
tegrity of character be inculcated and establish- 
ed ? 

16. What is the best method of correcting 
vanity and pride, and also the prevalent and ear- 
ly manifested preference of external show over 
humble worth ? 

17. How shall the propensity .to anger be cor- 
rected, and uniform serenity.'of temper be induc- 
ed? 

18. What is^the best method of cultivating a 
spirit of active good-doing, and of self-sacrifice 
in behalf of others ? 

19. At what age, and in what manner, should 
the first religious impressions be made, and how 
should religious culture be continued ? 

29. What is the relation of the home to the 
Sunday school, and how far is it the nursery of 
the church ? 

21. What is the influence of incidental and 
apparently trivial circumstances on the charac- 
ter of the child ? 

22. What is the effect of much of the light 
reading of the present day on the character of 
the youn^, and what is to be done with reference 
thereto ? 

23. What effect have luxuries for the palate 
on the physical health of children, and what ef- 
fect on the moral welfare ? 

24. What is the cause of the early decay of 
female health in this country, and what is the 
remedy ? 

25. Should not children be trained to manual 
industry for the sake of early forming a useful 
habit, whatever the condition of the parents as 
to wealth ? 

The Bev. Mr. Wolcott, and the Rev. Dr. Sears, 
being called upon by the president, most hearti- 
ly responded to the sentiments advanced by Mr. 
Burton. 
On motion of the Rev. E. M. Stone it was 
Retolvedf That the committee appointed to ar- 
range for the meeting of the Institute in Provi- 
dence during the present winter be instructed 
to appoint, if they deem it advisable, meetings 
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for the discQssion of such questions as those pre- 
sented by Mr. Burton. 
Adjourned tine die, 

EDW, H MAGILL, 
Rec. Secretary. 



Our Bohool Songs. 



SNOW-Ditope is pronounced a-yery beautiftil 
tune, and both tune and words are highly appro- 
priate for singing in our public schools. 

We are happy to say that the call for these 
pieces on sheets is sufficient to warrant our of- 
fering them to schools at 

Onb Dollak fbk Hundkbd Copibs. 

Teachers can send for whatever number they 
wish for their schooh. We have now 

Gbntlb Wobds and Snow-Drops. 

We have already filled orders for between 
1200 and 1500 of " Gentle Words." 



ZSdaoational Jonrnala. 

On& educational exchanges are beginning the 
year with renewed vigor. The Mass. Teacher is 
much improved of late. The Maine Teacher is 
one of the best. The New Hampshire Journal 
is constantly improving. The Conn«. Journal 
keeps on the even tenor of its way. The New 
York is hardly excelled by any. The Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, are performing good service. 
The Michigan has come out in a new dress and 
Is verff much improved. 

The Missouri for January contains a valuable 
address from our old friend, Kiohard Edwards, 
Esq., principal of the St. Louis Normal School. 
The Alabama and the North Carolina Journals 
are excellent monthlies, coming to us as pio- 
neers from the South. The Penn. Journal is too 
local for general interest abroad. 

Among the very best of all our educational 
journals, stand the two Journals of Education 
from Upper and Lower Canada. 

These, if we mistake not, are all the state 
educational journals of which we are now in re- 
ceipt. 



Amerioaa ISTonnal School Asaooiation. 

This Association originated in a Convention 
held in New York city, August 30th, 1855, and 
annual meetings have since been held, at Spring* 
field, in 1856, and at Albany in 1857. The last 
meeting was at Norwich, Ct., Aug. 18th and 19th, 
1858, during the session of the American In« 
stitute of Instruction. A constitutian, prepared 
by a committee appointed a year previous, was 
presented by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, and was 
adopted with some modifications. 

After a fVee discussion, the Association was 
Ailly organised, and measures were initiated 
which, it is believed, will secure its permanence 
and efficiency. The importance of such an As- 
sociation was forcibly urged by the President, 
William F. Phelps, of Trenton, N. J., J. W. 
Buckley of New York, Prof- Alpheus Crosby, 
George N. Bigelow, and J. W. Dickinson of 
Mass., Prof. D. N. Camp of Conn., Richard 
Edwards of St. Louis, and others. 

The Normal School system is still new in this 
country. It is not yet quite twenty years since 
the oldest Normal School in America (that now 
at Framingham, Mass.) was established. Their 
number has^ multiplied very rapidly within a few 
years, and no former year has witnessed the 
foundation of so many of these important insti- 
tutions as the last year. They are no longer an 
experiment. In Massachusetts, where they have 
been most thoroughly tested, and where time has 
developed their results most fully, they have 
been steadily advancing in public confidence as 
the people have become more practically ac- 
quainted with the actual working of the system 
and its influence upon the public schools. Among 
other indications of this growing sentiment may 
be mentioned the fact that the aggregate attend* 
ance in the four Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts, is now greater than at any former period. 
The Normal School is now regarded widely 
through the country as indispensable to every 
complete system of public instruction. They 
are already established in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois^ Michigan, Wiscon- 
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tin, And Minnesota, and in the cities of Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and otliers. The next legiolature of 
Missouri will probably establish a Normal School, 
and measures are in progress which promise sim- 
ilar results at an early day in other states. 

In view of the recent origin and rapid increase 
of our Normal Schools, and the consequent want 
of a mature personal experience in their man- 
agement, it is essential to their highest efficiency 
that their instructors should maintain aa associ- 
ation for professi'inal improvement. 

Manjr fundamental points in reference to the 
distinctive character and specific aim of the 
Normal School, the methods of instruction, the 
terms of admission, the length of the prescribed 
course of study, the prominence given to the the- 
ory and art of teaching, etc., demand investiga- 
tion. A comparison of views on these and other 
equally important questions, bringing together 
the results of the varied experience of those ac- 
tually in the work in different parts of the coun- 
try, where different methods are adopted, can 
not but render a valuable service to the cause of 
Normal School Instruction. 

The next meeting of the Association will oc- 
cupy two days, and will be held in July next, at 
Trenton, New Jersey. The exercises will con- 
sist of lectures, essays, and discussions. 

By order of the Association. 

B. O. NORTHUP, Secretary. 



Mitchell's Sbkies of Outline Maps. — ^Re- 
Tised edition. These maps, with Camp*» Qeog- 
raphy as a key to them, have recently been pub- 
lished by O. D. Case & Co., Hartford. 

The revised edition is a great improvement on 
previous editions, and with the Physical Map re- 
cently added, form a most valuable aid in teach- 
ing geography. We wish they, or an equivalent, 
^ and we know not where an equivalent can be 
found at so moderate a price, — were in every 
school-room in the state. We could never teach 
geography successfully without them. We have 
recently secured a set for our own school-room. 
For particulars see publishers' advertisement in 
this number. 



To Our Exchanges. 

Wb present our thanks to our many exchanges 
for the very favorable notices which they have 
recently given our magazine. We hope by un- 
wearied attention and industry on our part, with 
constant favors from the pens of our contribu- 
tors, special, regular, and occasional, — of whose 
ability nothing need be said, — to continue to re- 
ceive their confidence and good will. 



Ross's Amebican School Fubnitube.— rAe 
American Exceitior School Furniture Works, at 
Boston, are the oldest establishment of the kin4 
in the country. They make every variety of deska 
and school furniture ai the very best gttality as 
regards material and workmanship, and by doing 
a very large business are able to compete success - 
Aillyin respect to prices with other establish- 
ments. We ask attention to their advertisement 
giving different styles of desks. On application 
by mail full descriptive catalogues of various 
styles of desks for teachers and scholars, as well 
as other school furniture, will be forwarded to 
any address. 



New Publishebs* Depot and Subscbiptiox 
AOENCT. — Mr. flamuel Clough, late of the firm 
of D. Kimball & Co., has opened a general agen- 
cy for books, in the New Lyceum Building, oa 
Westminster street. Mr. Clough is agent for all 
the works of the Messrs. Appletons, of New 
York, including their various and valuable 
school books. He is also agent for the leading 
subscription books, including Worcester's New 
Quarto Dictionary ; The Diary of the American 
Revolution ; and the History of Rhode Island, 
which is now ready. Mr. C. will furnish to order 
any books whatever. 



OuB readers will have noticed the new en- 
graving on our cover, which as well as the cut 
of the Providence High School in our last, was 
engraved by Mr. J. C. Thompson of this city. 



Thb explanations of the two rules relating to 
the '* Right Angled Triangle " in our last, will 
Appear in the March number. 
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aOHOOIi JBXBBOIBBS. 

C^ueationi for Written Examination; 

GBAMMA.K. 

1. Write ten words in each of wMch a cow- 
blnatioii of letters represents the name sound of 
the letter a. 

2. What is a mental opinion or decision ? 

3. What are the elements of ** spoken 1«^ 
guage } •* 

4. What properties do the personal pronouns 
of themseWes denote, that the relative pronouns 
do not ? 

6. The pupils whom we met attend the 
school on Prospect street. Parse met^ vAom, 
sehooi. Prospect street. 

6. Write the synopsis of the verb deprive^ 
potential mood, second person, singular number, 
passive voice, negative form« 

7. Write four sentences — > the first contain- 
ing which of the plural number, objective case ; 
the second containing tehom of the plural num- 
ber, second person ; the third containing who of 
the singular number, feminine gender ; the fourth 
containing that of the nominative case, neuter 
grader. 

8. Compare the adjectives, btuif black, blind, 
ill, lame, bottndless, pleasant, wooden, eternal, 

9. Analyse the following sentence and parse 
the verbs of each clause : The dismal, dense, 
#nd portentious clouds, that overhung the city 
in the morning, were soon dispersed by a strong 
northwest wind. 

10. Write a sentence containing five complex 
elements. 

OBOOBAPHT. — WBSTBBX COlTTnrXNT. 

1. Name ten Rivers that rise near the west- 
em boundary of North Caroling. 

2. What is the climate (temperature) of the 
northern third of the United Sutes ? 

3. Bound the territory embraced by the states 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

4. What bodies of water must be sailed up- 
on to go from Burlington, Yt., to Milwaukie ? 

6. Name ten phyaical or natanl ftatwM of 



resemblance between North and South America? 

7. Name the staple agricultural productions 
of the southern third of the United States. 

8. Name ten physical or natural features of 
difference between North and South America. 

9. Bound the Mississippi valley, name twenty 
of its largest rivers, and locate ten of its largest 
towns. 

10. In what direction do rivers flow; where 
are the sources of large rivers ; and in what di- 
rection must they flow to grow upon their banks 
their entire course similar products ; and of what 
use are rivers ? 

UNITBD STATES HI6T0&T. 

1. Name ten of the most noted early discov- 
erers of America. 

2. Give an account of the discovery of the 
Mississippi river^ 

3. Give an account of the discovery of Cape 
Cod. 

4. What territory was claimed by the Eng- 
lish in 1606, and what was done with it ? 

5. Write the early history of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. 

6. Give an account of King PhiUp*s War. 

7. What was the Ohio Company ? 

8. Give an account of the expedition against 
Fort Duquesne till it was captured by the Eng-' 
Ush. 

9. GKve an account of the expeditions, in the 
order in which they occurred, against the forts 
on Lake Champlain during the French and In* 
dian War. 

10. Give an account of the expeditions 
against Louisburg during the French and In- 
dian War ; also an account of the capture of 
Quebec. 



For the SeluxdflBaster. 
▲Iffobraio Paradox. 



Mr. Editor: 

I send you my'views of the " Algebraical Par- 
adox " in the January number of Thb Schocl- 
MASTBJi. I have seen a good many attempts at 
explaining the fidlacy, but have never been tat- 
iified with any of thtm. There has seemed to bcr 
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t>n the part of e^^nunden, a desire to appear as 
{earned as possible, and an aversion to makitag 
the subject as simple as the natare of it demands. 

Paradox as presented in ScHooLKAStBR : 

a as 2 (cB any quantity whatever.) (1.) 
Multiplying by a, iH^ctx (2.) 

Subtracting x%, aS^^o^^aX'^xM (3.) 

Dividing bya— »j;, a + z^x (4.) 

By substitution, x + x^x (6.) 

tJniting terms, Ix s= x (6.) 

Dividing by x, 2 = 1 (7.) 

Equations (1), (2), (3), are true. The fallacy 
lies in passing from (3) to (4). Resolving (3) 
Into factors, we have (a + a?) (a— a?) = a; 
(a — x); dividing which by (a — x), as directed 
above, is the same as canceling the common fac- 
tor (a — x)f which by the conditions reduces to 
cero ; hence equation (3), aftef being resolved 
into factors becomes (a-\-x)xOs=xXO: there- 
fbre both numbers will reduce to 0. This factor, 
0, cannot be rejected except on the condition that 
n and x are tach equal to zero ; for, indeed, by 
canceling that factor, (a — x) = 0, in (3), the re- 
sulting equation, (4), plainly shows this to be the 
case ; for, transposing x, we have, a =e x — xasO; 
therefore xrzO. But by the first condition a 
and X were not to be limited to any particular 
numerical value. Passing from (4) to (6) we 
have x-\rx^x, sam^ as -f ar G, no absurdity. 
Hence we may suppose, that the algebraical tyro, 
in passing from equation (3) to (4), would not 
only unwittingly reduce the value of a and x to 
ftero, but also, fail to detect this effect in (4) ; 
and in passing from (4) to (5), would commit as 
great an error by supposing x to be equal to 
eomething, after he had made it nothing. Hence 
it appears, that we cannot reject the factor (a— x), 
independent of its origin ; and we have the ori* 
gin. Eesp«ctfully submitted, i. m. &. 

Pk S. I send you the following questions for 
The Schoolmaster, if you are not already ov- 
erstocked with such kind of matter. 

(1.) Divide HQ into sneh a number of equal 
parts, that their continued product shall be the 
greatest possible. 

(2.) Required the maximum rectangle which 
tsan be inscribed in a given trianglei 



(3.) Required to determine the diameter of 
the circle, circumscribing a given triangle, arith* 
metically,— thatis, without reoourse to algebra, or 
trigonometry. 

(4.) Find that number, which being raised to 
a power expressed by the number itself, shall be 
a maximum. f . k. b. 

Lonsdale High School, Jan. 18th, 1859. 



Mr. Howry : 

Dear Sir; — Iti the last number of ThR 
ScHooLKAStBR yoy gavc a paradox which you 
request your readers to solve. In accordance 
with that request I write to you what I think is 
the solution. 

In th« first place, a ■> x 
Then aS as ax 

Then at— x2a:ax*~xt 

Let ns substitute so as to get the same let» 
ter in all the terms and we have according to the 
first proposition (a e: x) ; xS — xS sp x8 — xS. 

If I can prove that xbO, certainly aU 
though 2x=»x, 2 does not equal 1, for twice 
nothing equals nothing, but it does not follow 
that 2 a 1. 

All will admit that in the proposition 
x* — x*= x« — x8 both sides are equal to noth- 
ing. If you divide nothing by any quantity 
except itself, the result will invariably be 
nothing. If (x» — x« = x« — x«) :» (a — x2=a 
ax — R«) as I have proved and the first = 0, the 
second will also ■= 0. Dividing ax — x9 which 
is equal to by a— x or x — x we have x. 

Now if we divide ax — x* or by any quanti- 
ty ao-x for instance we have 0. 
ax — xS 



Hence • 



Also 




Then x s= 0. 



Akswsr tb '« a Liquor Agent's Problem " in 
the January number : 

The town owes the agent to balance account, 
30 cents. The town loses |^36.80. 

Will the teachers send us the account drawn 
off and balanced ? 
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Thx F1B8T Book of Scixmcb. — Ky John A. 
Porter and Wm. A. Norton, Professors in Yale 
College. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
This book, composed of tvro little works, 
bound together, one on Philosophy and the oth- 
er on Chemistry which we noticed when they 
first appeared, is designed as a simple book for 
younger classes. To those who do not regard 
the question and antteer syatem as an objection 
the book will be acceptable. Its topics are well 
arranged and the manner of treating them plain 
and interesting. It may be sometimes not easi- 
ly understood by young scholars, but that is 
rather the fault of the subject than of the au- 
thor. 



Pather Hek80n*8 Stout of His Own Lifb. — 

With an introduction by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

John P. Jewett & Company, Boston. 

"Whoever has read the world-renowned "Uncle 

Tom's Cabin," — and who has not? — should 

tead the facia here presented in the life of Josiah 

Henson. And whoever has not read that famous 

book — if any such there be — would surely be 

interested and instructed by perusing these 

pmges, and would rise /rom their perusal « better 



A Primabt Oboorofht: Illustrated by nu- 
merous Maps and Engravings^ By D. M. 
Warren. H. Cowperthwait St Co., Philadel- 
phia. i95S. 

We are much pleased with the prominent fea- 
tures of this new primary book on Geography. 

1. The introductory lesson of imaginary 
traveU is a novel feature, well executed, which 
wiU, we are sure, be found of much value. 

2. The deiinitions are concise, accurate, and 
well expressed. 

3. The maps are plain and distinct, and do 
not contain too much matter. No name is in- 
troduced on the maps to which referenos is not 
made in the descriptive text, or in the questions. 

4. " Ho part of ths book is arranged m the 
form of quettwn and anawer.** This is an ad- 
mirable featute ; one which we think of much 



imporianee. Scholars can hardly be taught to 
think by the question and answer system. 

5. The engravings are decidedly better than 
any we have previously seen in a primary boolu 
The preface tells us that " they have been drawn 
expressly to illustrate the text," and we are sure 
that ** all of them have been executed in the 
best style of the engraver's ai't." 

6. The type, paper, and ptinting are of the 
verv best. 

7. The Tocabulary gives the pronunciation of 
every name which appears upon the maps^ and 
the signification of many of them. 



Fourteen Pet Goslinos, and Other Pretty 
Stories of my Childhood. By Frank. With 
Designs by Billings. J. £. Tilton & Company, 
Boston. 

This is a beautiful little book of 102 pages, 
with elegant cuts and five little stories for the 
boys and girls. The designs, the engraving, and 
the printing of the cuts are of the first orden 
We rejoice at the multiplication of such books 
for the young. They add new charms to the art 
of learning to read, subtract much of the alloy 
of peevishness from the nursery, and divide the 
cares and perplexities of the mother. 



The Rainbow Side : A sequel to " The Itin^ 
erant." By Mrs. C. M. Edwards. Carlton & 
Porter, New York. 

The story told by this book is of a devoted 
Methodist itinerant. The Kuthor informs us that 
the work is " a collection of isolated but real in-« 
cidents into a continuous narrative." It is well 
written, life-like, natural, and instructive. It 
throws much light upon the life and labors of an 
itinerant, who, with no abiding place here, "seeks 
a dty " and endeavors by his life to Induce as 
many as possible to accompany him to that '* ce* 
lestial city." It exhibits the disadvantages as 
well as the brighter features of the itinerant sys- 
tem. 



The Ministry of Life. — By Maria Lonisa 
Charlesworth. Carlton & Porter, New York. 
The editor in his preface says that " The main 

purpose of thtf < Ministry of Life ' is to impress 
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Christian minds with thie fact that they are to 
find their own happiness not in selfish indiffer- 
ence to others* feelings and condition, hut in 
those unselfish efforts to promote the highest 
welfare of mankind, which are the legitimate 
outflow of the life of Christ in the soul.*' 



Thb Nbw Libeb-Primus : A practical com- 
panion for the Latin Grammar, and introduc- 
tory to the reading and writing of Latin ; on 
the plan of Croshy's Greek Lessons. By an 
Experienced Teacher. Price 50 cents. John 
P. Jeweit & Co. Boston. 
The book mentioned at the head of this notice 
is a new Latin Reader. It is not only a Latin 
Reader, but also a work on Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. It contains selections from Cocsar for 
translation and well-arranged Bnglish para- 
graphs for translation into Latin. 

There are references to the syntactical rules of 
Andrews and Stoddard's Revised Latin Gram- 
mar. 

We are favorably impressed with the charac- 
ter of the book, and believe it will be found a 
valuable auxiliary In learning the Latin, and in 
some respects an improvement on other similar 
text-books. 



Book-Kbepinq bt Double and Sixole En- 
try. — Common School Edition. By L. B. 
Hanaford, A. M., and J. W. Payson. Crosby, 
NichoU, & Co., Boston. 

This is an abridged edition of the work, of 
which we spoke favorably in our October number. 
On further examination it appears, as then stat- 
ed, well calculated to school purposes. We 
know of nothing so well adapted to the wants of 
our common schools. 



Ofpositb the Jaii.. — By the author of " Car- 
rie Hamilton,** " Gracie Amber,** ** The Child 
Angel,** etc. Henry, Hoyt, Boston. 

The story told by this book is one of thrilling 
interest. ^ It will chain the attention of the read- 
er until it is finished. We advise our friends to 
profit by our example, and not look at the first 
chapter after 10 o*clock at night The conse- 



quence of inattention to this advice will be a 
total loss of sleep till the small hours. 

The story is overdrawn, but well written, and 
instructive. The moral Is good. The account of 
the hardened criminal, who was brought to re- 
pentance by reading Bunyan*s Pilgrim*s Pro- 
gress, when taken in connection with his own 
account of himself, is calculated to convey an ex- 
cellent lesson. 



The Conobegational Quarterlt.'— Volume 

I. No. 1. January, 1859. Boston. 

The first number of this new quarterly is a 
work of much ability. It contains about a dozen 
well written and valuable articles, besides sever- 
al pages of statistics. 

The editors, Rev. Joseph S, Clark, D. D. ; 
Rev. H. M. Dexter ; and Rev. A. H. Quint ; are 
well known men of Ability. 

Each number of this work is to contain over 
one hundred pages of matter, and is to be illns- ' 
trated by steel engravings, and all for one dollar 
a year. Certainly without a parallel for cheap- 
ness among the quarterlies of America. 



Barkabo*8 American Journal op Educa^ 
TICK.— We are informed by a letter from the 
publisher, that Mr. Barnard has felt obliged to 
raise the price of his Journal for I8i>9, from 
three dollars to four dollars, and we are conse- 
quently obliged to advance the subscription 
price for Barnard and Thb ScBooLHASTBRfirom 
03.25 to $4.00. 



Thb Nationajl School Primer, or Primary 

Word Builder. By J. Madison WaUon. A. 

S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1859. 

The National Series of reading and spelling 

books is now completed by this little book of 64 

pages. It is illustrated by numerous cuts. . 



NoTiOBS of the following books are unavoida« 
bly and unexpectedly laid over for our next num- 
ber : Oliver Optic's series ; The Master ; The 
Higher Christian Life ; The Pioneer Bishop ; 
From Poor House to Pulpit ; Songs for the Sab« 
bath School and Vestry. 
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for location, style, construction, means of 
warming, TentUation, and cleanliness, and 
for the beaatj and conyenience of the seats 
and desks, he had not seen a public school 
house superior to this in New England. It is 
at once a monument to the liberality of the 
town, and of a wise economy on the i>art of 
the committee." 

The school was organized in two depart- 
ments, on the day following the dedication, 
and with the exception of about two term«, 
has continued up to the present, under the 
charge of its first principal. 

The opening of this building was immedi- 
ately followed by a greatly increased attend- 
ance of pupils. From an ayerage of 115 dur- 
mg the school year of 1847-8, the number in- 
creased to 214 in 1848-9. The highest prob- 
able estimate previous to the opening of the 
school was about 150. Of these it was pro- 
posed to place about 40 under the immediate 
instruction of the principal, as the foundation 
for a high school depurtment, and to organ- 
ize the remainder into a junior department, 
under the instruction of two female assistants. 
It was, howerer, found necessary to divide 
the grammar school studies between the two 
departments, and to furnish the principal with 
an additional assistant. Increasing numbers 
and the mutiplication of classes, from the 
gradual promotion of pupils into higher 
branches of study, rendered it necessary, in 
the course of two or three years, lo employ 
still another assistant in each department. 
Thus the school was brought under the man- 
agement of one principal and five female as- 
sistants, which number, as well as the gener- 
al distribution of studies in the two depart- 
ments, remains still unchanged. 

It was the intention of those most interest- 
ed in the establishment of this school, to fur- 
educational facilities of sufficient excel- 
id extent to obviate the necessity of 



sending pupils abroad, or supporting expen- 
sive private schools at home, to secure tlic 
tuition requisite for obtaining a good busi- 
ness education or for entering upon a course 
of collegiate study. And we believe that the 
uniform public sentiment will warrant us in 
saying that the experience of the past ten 
years has verified the wisdom of the plan, 
and that its success has not disappointed the 
expectations of its founders. 

The authorized range of studies is as fol- 
lows : Spelling, Reading, Penmanship, £ng« 
lish Grammar, Geography, History of United 
States, Physiology, Botany, Ancient and Mod- 
em History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Navigation, Book-Keeping, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Latin and Greek, and ** such other 
studies as — in the opinion of the principal 
and the committee " — may be pursued con- 
sistently with the general interests of the 
school. At different times there have been 
classes in each of the studies here specified 
with the exception of Navigation — a rather 
remarkable exception considering the extent to 
which commercial enterprise has been prose- 
cuted by the citizens of the town. 

The pupils of the junior department pursue 
Reading, Orthography, Penmanship — com- 
plete Mental Arithmetic and Modem Geog- 
raphy, and pursue Written Arithmetic as far 
as fractions, or through the reduction of dt- 
nominate numbers. In the senior department 
they immediately commence the study of Eng- 
lish Grammar and History of the United 
States, and continue to be promoted, ac- 
cording to their ability and success, as long 
as they remain in school. The time of their 
continuance in school is restricted by nc 
formal limitation. 

The branches now pursued in the senior, or 
high school department, arc Reading, Orthog- 
aphy, Penman?hip, Arithmetic, Knglf^h 
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Grammar, History TTnited States, Physiology, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Book-Keep- 
ing, Ali;ebra, Geometry, Latin, and Greek. 
There are also regular exercises, by all the pu- 
pils, in Declamation and Composition, and in 
Vocal Music. 

By this arrangement a very creditable range 
of high school studies is pursued without any 
restriction upon the lower brancnes. And 
whateyer opinion may prevail in regard to the 
general policy of pursuing so wide a range of 
studies in the same school, it hardly admits 
of a question that, for a population like that 
of Warren, the plan here adopted is th« only 
one that is suited to secure the highest aggre- 
gate of desirable results with the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of means. The support 
of a separate high school would require a 
large increase of appropriation, while the ex- 
clusion of high school stiiidies from the pres- 
ent system could effect no essential diminu- 
tion of expense, as most of the pupils that 
pursue these studies are of an age that ena- 
bles them to claim their tuition in the public 
sohooU according to the laws of the state. 
Where the number of pupils pursuing the 
higher branches of study is sufficient^ in the 
public estimation — to warrant the step, it is 
doubtless best to establish a school where 
they can be kept entirely distinct from those 
of a lower grade ; but where this is not obvi- 
oosly the case, the establishment of a separate 
high school, — until there is an advance in 
public feeling on the subject beyond its pres- 
ent state — will necessarily meet with oppo- 
sition, and would prove an apple of discord 
if established. We should be glad to see the 
day when every town of two thousand inhab- 
itants, or even less, could boast its public high 
school, but the time is not yet Nor will it 
arrive so long as far the larger portion of the 
pupils are hurried from the schools into vari- 
ous secular pursuits as soon as, or even be- 



fore, their minds begin to give indications of 
expansion and independent thought. 

In the system we are describing there is, 
necessarily, some embarrassment arising from 
the multiplication of classes and consequent 
want of sufficient time for certain recitations 
and for incidental matters of discipline and 
instruction. This is, however, in part com- 
pensated by the demand for increased activity 
on the part of both teacher and pupils, and 
by the necessity of careful arrangement of 
exercises, and of promptnecs and regularity 
in the details of study and recitations. 

.One other advantage is perhaps worthy of 
attention. It sometimes happens, where the 
system of classification is rigidly carried out, 
that a pupil from ill success in some one study 
is prevented from entering upon others which 
he might pursue with consistency and advan- 
tage. In the system under consideration this 
difficulty is, in many cases, obviated without 
inconvenience. For instance, a moderate de- 
gree of success in English Grammar — and 
we by no means intend to speak slightingly 
of this braneh — will not prevent a pupil whose 
circumstances allow him to attend school on- 
ly three or four months of the year, from at- 
tending to the study of Book-Keeping, or 
Physiology, or Surveying, of which he would 
be able to gain no knowledge if he were con- 
fined exclusively to the studies of the pupils 
with whom he was studying Grammar. It is 
certainly an advantage for a pupil to enjoy 
the privilege of pursuing such separate stud- 
ies as he may particularly need or is qualified 
to adopt, especially when his time of attend- 
ing school is necessarily limited. It also en- 
courages an ambitious and successful scholar 
to be able to secure promotion from one class 
to another according to his individual merits 
and success without being delayed by those 
whose progress is more tardy than his own. 
Such is a general view of the objects of this 
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school and the means adopted for their at- 
tainment. It is an honor to the town, and 
especiaUy reflects great credit upon those 
whose zeal and energy secured its estebUsh- 
ment. Like all worthy enterprises it has en- 
countered opposition and been occasionally 
exposed to the assaults of enemies. But it is 
gratifying to know that it has won for itself 
the increasing confidence of its friends and 
patrons and enjoyed a growing repittation in 
the community for its character and success. 
WhUe this has disarmed opposition in certain 
quarters, the school has been so well protect- 
ed by its legitimate and appoiiited guardians 
that the weapons of malice and slander haye 
been made to fall haimless to the ground. 
The patronage it has uniformly received both 
at home and from abroad is a gratifying proof 
of the confidence in which it is held. The at- 
tendance of pupils has always been full. The 
number of pupils has never been so smaU as 
during the first year of its existence, in either 
of Tts departments, while in the junior depart- 
ment it has, in numerous instances, been 
greater thru the seats could accommodate. 
This overplus of pupUs conclusively showed 
the necessity of a primary school and led to 
its establishment in the spring of 1866. At 
1^8 time the pressure was relieved by the 
transfer of about thirty pupils to the newly 
opened school, in which the number has since 
risen as high as one hundred and fifty pupils. 
The high school department is furnished 
with phUosophical apparatus of the value of 
about $260, besides various maps and valua- 
ble books of reference. As yet the school is 
without a suitable library, but this want is 
met to a considerable extent by several libra- 
ries in the town. A good library, however, 
for the school is still very desirable. ^ 

The pecuniary resources of the town for the 
support of schools for 1868 were as fol- 
lows; 



Amount received from the State. ... ««« $ 099.8^ 

Appropriated by the To^rn 2400.00 

Registry...... 2».7l 

Rec'd forr tuitkm of pupils from abroad, 83f.72 
Total * $3212.32 

There are «t present ten teachers In the 
public schools of the town — one male and 
nine females. During the winter season the 
schools of tlfe tito rural districto have usual- 
ly been under th« instruction of male teach- 
ers ; during the present they are under the 
care of females. 

Four of the teachers have been pupils in 
our State Normal School, one ie a distinguish- 
ed graduate of the Providence High School, 
and the others have advantage of the skill de- 
rived from years of successful teaching. 

The salary of the Principal of the High 
School is $1000 ; that of the two assistant* 
in the senior department, and that of the first 
assistant in the junior — who virtually sus- 
tains the relation of principal in the depart- 
jnent — is $260 each. The other ossistanta 
receive each $200. 

Of the teachers in the puUic schools, sev- 
en are natives of the town and six have been 
pupUs of the High School. 



X. r. c 



A nasi rate class was undergoing a eloae 
examination in mental orithmetio, and In xe-' 
ply to a question concerning the number of 
men required to perform a ciatain pieee of 
work in a specified time, the class respondedr 
« Twelve men and two thirds." But one 
bright fellow, more discerning than the oth- 
ers, instantly added: •< Twelve men and a 
boy fourteen years old," -— fourteen being 
two-thirds of twenty>one the legal age of 
manhood. 



The world oftener rewards the appearance 
of merit than merit itself^ 
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For tkfl SohoolmMter. 
The Wondfltrs of the Seep. 

BT ANNIB BLIZABBTH. 

Fab, far adown the billowy ocean, 
Are glories eye hath never seen, 

Beneath the waters* wild commotion, 
Let Fancy paint her brightest dream. 

We know the sea hath never rested. 
Since first its waves began to roll, 

And by God's word, with power invested. 
Still onward sweeps from pole to pole. 

Full many a gem of dauling glory 

Is shining in the sounding sea. 
And many a wild and thrilling story. 

Is borne upon its reckless glee. 

There deep where line hath never soonded. 

The coral insect forms his cell. 
Till upward, by the blue waters bounded. 

Upon their ridge green islands dwelL 

The sea bird o'er the wide waste hovers. 
Rocked on the ocean's billowy breast. 

And when dim night the water covers, 
On some lone rock nestles to resL 

Far in the deep, like beams of morning. 

Bright pearls hang on ihe sea green walls, 
And gorgeous shells, with flowers adorning 
' The vast and sounding ocean halls. 

There soft the shadowy Hght is flinging 
Its trembling asure through the deep. 

Like sunset rays to earth still clinging, 
While Nature calmly sinks to sleep. 

And when the winds are wildly raging 
In angry tempests, fierce and loud. 

The elements a warfare waging. 
Amid a darkening veil of cloud. 

Oh, then there is a beauty thrilling. 
And *wildering music in the lay. 

The heart with rapture wildly filling. 
To watch the bounding billows play. 

like reeds in Autumn winds low bending. 
The tall masts sink beneath the gale, 



The ropes the tempests fiercely rending. 
As downward falls the tattered sail. 

The wanderer on the raging billow, 
Beneath the waves his rest doth find, 

Far down upon a sea-gemmed pillow, 
More glittering than the pearls of Ind. 

The sea-nymphs there in moumfbl numbers 
May chant for him a saddened dirge. 

And long will watch his dreamless slumbers, 
Beneath the restless, sighing surge. 

Proud fieets are there, and spoils of nations 

Are buried in the rolling urn, 
And lofty ones of royal station — 

But none e'er from that realm return. 

The sea moves on as vast and boundless. 
Spurning fore'er at man's control, « 

As fair and bright, as blue and soundless, 
As when Ood's voice first bade it roll. 

And with the glorious stars of morning 

It echoed forth creations lays, 
When the young earth in beauty dawning. 

First sang its choral hymns of praise. 

'Tis not alone in passive beauty 
The waves move on to zephyrs mild. 

But whirlpools, currents own their duty. 
And water-spouts oft raging wild. 

But vain the task to tell the story 
' Of all the wonders of the deep, 
To Him alone is known their glory. 
Within whose Hand the wild waves sleep. 



An Educated PiaEON. — In Leedsville, X. 
T., a tame pigeon accompanies two little child- 
ren to school regularly, flying after them along 
the street, alighting on the fences, trees, and 
in the road before them. If it flies too fiur 
ahead, you may see it turn round, and look- 
ing at the children, wait patiently for their ar- 
rival, and then fly a stretch further on ; and 
so it keeps doing until they reach the school. 
Then it perches itself upon the window sill, 
where it remains until school is out, when it 
ohseires the same manner in going home. 



TO 
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For the SchoolmMter. 
Joseph AddiBon. 



Lifi — BtyU — Character — Critieitm of some 
of Hia most Famoua Works, 

Fragment 1. 
The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noon -day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

— Paraphrase, 

2. As I was counting the arches, the geni- 
us told me that the bridge consisted at first 
of a thousand arches, but that a great flood 
swept awiyj the rest, and left the bridge in 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it. ** But 
tell me further," said he, •« what thou discov- 
erest on it." <* I see multitudes of people 
passing over it," said I, *< and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it." — Vision of Mirza, 

3. 'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must 
we pass. — Caio. 

4. Yet then from all my griefb, O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer 
My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
1 knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

— 0«fe. 

ff . My head is still giddy with mountains 
and precipices, and you can't imagine how 
much I am pleased with the sight of a plain, 
that is as agreeable to me at present as a shore 
was about a year ago, after our tempest at 
Genoa. — Letter from Genoa, 



6. For wheresoe'r I turn my ravished eyes, 
Oay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise; 
Poetic fields encompass me around. 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground 
For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung ; 
Renown'd in verse each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 
— Letter from Italy. 

7. We were immediately conducted into 
the little chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, 
planting himself at our historian's elbow, was 
very attentive to everything he said, particu- 
larly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who had cut off the king of Morocco's head. 
Among several other figures, he was very 
well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon 
his knees; and concluding them all to be 
great men, was conducted to the figure wbich 
represents that martyr to good housewifery, 
who died by the prick of a needle. Upon 
our interpreter telling us that she was a maid 
of honor to Queen Elizabeth, the knight was 
very inquisitive into her name and family ; 
and after having regarded her figure for some 
time, •< I wonder," said he, <* that Sir Rich- 
ard Baker has said nothing of her in his 
chronicle." — ^seetator. 



Addison's father was rector of Milston, in 
Wiltshire, England, where Joseph was bom 
on the initial day of the first spring month, 
1672. We are not informed at what school 
Joseph obtained preparation for college, but 
we know that at the age of fifteen, he entered 
Oxford. 

As a Latin scholar he was somewhat dis- 
tinguished at the University. He published 
a small book of Latin poems. His knowl- 
edge of the classics probably exercised the in- 
genuity of the young poet ; his reverence for 
Mr. Dryden brought it into act'.on in some 
verses which, in his twenty-second year, he 
addressed to him. Dryden, in 1697, publish- 
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ed a translation of VirgiVs Georgics, to which 
was prefixed an "Essay on the Georgics," 
by Addison, whose writings the great poet had 
noticed and approved. Four years before, he 
had also commended Addison's translation of 
the fourth Georgic, and inserted it in his 
*• Miscellany." 

The young writer in 1694 reviewed in a 
short poem, the greater English poets. A lit- 
tle later, he wrote a *< Poem to HU Mc^esty, 
Presented to the Lord Keeper," This was the 
means of procuring for him, by the influence 
of Lord Keeper Somers, a yearly pension of 
£300 ; aided by this pension, he traveled in 
Italy, returning in 1702. In his absence he 
wrote the " Letter from Italy,** A fragment 
is given above. (No. 6.) 

The style of his letter from Italy suited the 
tastes of the literary world. It has been call- 
ed his best poetical work. A dialogue on 
Medals and most of his « Cato " were also 
written during his residence under the do- 
minion of the popes. His travels he publish- 
ed soon after his return to England, dedicat- 
ing the book to his former patron, the Lord 
Keeper. 

Queen Anne, in 1702, succeeded William 
and Mary. Addison lost his pension. The 
pen of the poet was still until called to laud 
the victory of the Duke of Marlborough at 
the battle of Blenheim. This piece of pomp- 
ous praise pleased the ihncy of the lord-treas- 
urer, who obtained for the lucky poet the of- 
fice of a commissioner of appeals. Other of- 
fices were bestowed upon him. He became 
Under-Secretary of state, secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant, whom he accompanied into Ire- 
land, and by appointment of the queen, keep, 
er of the records of Ireland. In that coun- 
try, 12th April, O. S„ 1709, the "Tatler" 
first appeared, conducted by Steele. 

The tragedy of " Qato " was published 
during the popularity of the serials whic 



Addison and Steele jointly issued. It was 
played thirty-five successive nights, being 
bountifully embellished by patriotic appeals 
appropriate to Tories and to Whigs, who 
would each eagerly endeavor to assume to his 
party its peculiar patriotic precepts. 

The marriage of the author of so many well 
received and so popular productions was un- 
happy, although outwardly it might seem to 
be most proper. She was inferior, say his 
biographers, though not in social rank, yet in 
her intellect to this great author and poet. 
He was married in 1716, and the next year 
received an honor greater than had been con- 
ferred on him before, — the office of secretary 
of state. In discharging its duties he was 
found wanting in boldness, promptness, and 
in efficiency in public debate. After he retir- 
ed from this position he received a pension of 
£1500 per annum. The Evidences of the 
Christian Religion which he then commenced, 
he did not live to finish. A dramatic work 
previously written, called The Drummetf or 
the Haunted Hotise, was published after his 
death by Steele. 

As a delightful, tasteful writer, Addison is 
not exceeded. Steele exhibited more vigor but 
less elegance than he, in his prose articles ; 
Pope's logical powers were superior ; Swift 
excelled him in the passion of his humor. 

Into the specialties of his every-day life 
were we to look some faults would be evident. 
Hlb temper was not always even, his regaid 
and his dislike were radical. Through the 
course of his life, notwithstanding these erroxp^ 
he maintained the name of Christian. His 
last day was peaceful and hopeful. It was 
he who uttered on his death-bed those mem- 
orable words to a yoiing man whom he desired 
to see before departing, — «* I have sent for 
you," he said, ** that you may see in what 
peace a Christian may die." 

On the 17th -June, 1719, his soul passed in- 
to eternity. 
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Ihat the reader may refresh his memory of 
this elegant writer, and also form some est!' 
mate of his style, the fragments preceding 
this paper are inserted. 

1. The Paraphrase, of which the quota- 
tion is the first stanza of four, is perhaps the 
best extant of many by numerous authors of 
the cherished twenty-third Psalm. Mont- 
gomery was the author of the yersion begin- 
ning— 

" The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know.** 

It is usually set to the music of that fine har- 
mony — the Portuguese Hymn, Watts has 
written it in three meters ; the prayer-book 
Tersion, though quaint, is a happy one, more 
literal than Addison's ; that inserted in old 
Bibles is still more exact, though spoiled by 
iiseless inversions. Addison's, with two 
slight alterations, is the 197th Hymn of the 
PeiUmitL 

2. The Viiion of Mirza is ranked among 
the. best of Addison's pieces. This extract is 
intended to give some notion of its general 
eharacter. The whole allegory, minus a half- 
dosen lines of introduction, which assume 
that this was a translation of an old manu- 
script picked up at Grand Cairo, may be 
found in the National Reader^ page 66. It is 
a charming fable, told with exquisite skill. 

3. Reference has already been giyen to 
Cato, The DUlrict School Reader contains 
the Soliloquy, which embodies our fragment. 

4. In a letter to Dr. Moore, Robert Bums, 
the Scottish poet wrote : — 

" The earliest composition that I recollect 
taking any pleasure in was the Vision of 
Mirza, and a hymn of Addison's, beginning, 

' How are thy servants blessed, O Lord ! * 
I particularly remember one half stanza, 
which was music to my boyish ear : 
' For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave.' " ' 



It is the second of the stanzas which we 
quote in fragment 4. The whole ode consists 
of ten stanzas. Fiye of them, somewhat al- 
tered, are the 964th of the hymns of the se- 
lection before mentioned. A comparison of 
the lines partially quoted by Burns with the 
third in the hymn book may suggest some 
wholesome thoughts to ambitious poets who 
shudder at a typographical mistake, and are 
exquisitely pained by a " eUght' alteration** 
We hope such persons will hare the courage 
to trace some of the hymns of Toplady and 
Henry Kirke White to the end of their meta- 
morphoses in modem hymn books. 

6. Addison's letter from Genoa was writ- 
ten in 1701-2, during his journey to the con- 
tinent. Study and reflection joined to a larg- 
er experience, matured his conceptions of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature. 

6. Contemporaries ridiculed his use of the 
expression elaesic ground, in the fourth line 
from the Letter frt>m Italy. Too conspicuous 
here, it may be, is that ingenuity in rhyming 
and yersfication which the author displays in 
his address to Dryden. Raviahed eyee, gilded 
tfienea, poetie Jlelde, are yery musical terms» 
but rather indefinite in their signification. 
The rythm and rhyme are unexceptionable. 

7. Of all the writings of this author, none 
exceeds, as a complete work, his articles in the 
Tatler and Spectator. The character of Sir 
Roger de Coyerley is drawn with inimitable 
grace. His honest inquiries and his quiets 
open-hearted remarks united to a genial char- 
ity eyident in a tender regard for the feelings 
and comforts of companions, are well drawn 
and well colored, too. Addison neyer suffer- 
ed unskillful hands to mar the beauty of his 
picture. Sir Roger is no more. 



A warm heart requires a cool head. So a 
ship that carries a great deal of sail needs a 
first rate helmsman. 
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For the SclioofaBMter. 
We Soon Shall be There. 

Y£8, we Boon shall be there, and never more stray 
From those blissful abodes of continual day, 
'Mid the by-paths of earth no longer to roam, 
But ever to dwell in our heavenly home. 

Then courage, brave soldiers, fight on to the end, 
And ever the pathway of glory-«scend. 
The armor of warfare yon now must needs wear, 
Bnt courage, take courage, we soon shall be there. 

Though weary and way-worn, pilgrim press on. 
The night is far spent and come^h the morn. 
There is rest in heaven, your burden now bear. 
And courage,take courage, we soon shall be there. 

Is sorrow thy lot ? Remember that He 
Once travailed in pain and sorrow for thee, 
And now He hath gone thy home to prepare,— 
80 courage, take courage, we soon shall be there. 

Earth's scenes are fading and passing away. 
Time's moments are fleeting and short is life's 

day. 
Let this be our hope, our faith, and our prayer. 
To evei be ready and soon to be there. 

Then here let us labor and take up the cross, 
And count that the pleasures of earth are but 

dross. 
And then, O then, our crown we shall wear, — 
Rejoice, rejoice, we soon shall be there. 

O glorious Heaven, blissful abode, 
O blessed hope to be like our Ood ; 
80 let us be earnest and eager to share 
Bternal joys, and soon to be there. 



Two Irishmen were in prison, one for steal- 
ing a cow, and the other for stealing a watch. 

''Mike, " said the cow stealer, one day, 
•• what o'clock is it ? " 

«• Och, Pat, I ha^nt my watch handy, hut 
I think it is about milking time." 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Culture of the Perceptive Powers. 

The object of this paper is to give some 
hints as to the means of increasing the use- 
fulness of our powers of sensation and per- 
ception. Their usefulness may be enhanced 
by extending the range of particular senses, 
as for example by such inventions as the mi- 
croscope or the telescope. New applications 
of the senses are moreover suggesting them- 
selves in the advancement of human knowl-. 
edge. The arts are all based on our knowl- 
edge of natural processes and laws, and their 
progress is continually calling for new modea 
of questioning nature. But our present ob- 
ject is rather to inquire into the means of cul- 
tivating the power of acute and accurate per- 
ception. 

The importance of keen and correct percep- 
tive habits and faculty is more likely, I think, 
to be underrated than overestimated. This is 
the power by which we gain all our knowl- 
edge of the works of God beyond the circle 
of our own consciousness. This alone enables 
us to hold conversation with other minds, and 
be affected by, or in turn to influence them ; 
for speech, and all visible expressions of the 
thoughts and feelings of others, must reach 
us through the avenues of the senses. In the 
history of sciences we find solid advances in 
the knowledge of nature made wben men 
have learned to give heed to the direct teach- 
ings of observation, instead of speculating and 
theorizing about the appearances and forces 
of the world around them. The few last cen- 
turies, particularly distinguished by the spir- 
it of simple observation and strict deduction 
from what was observed, in contrast to that 
spirit which philosophizes before it looks or 
experiments, have seen more triumphs of 
mind over nature, more encroachments on her 
mysteries, and useful applications of such 
knowledge than all former ages of which 
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we have authentic record. We may find 
somewhat a like contrast between the man of 
keen observing powers, the wide awake man, 
whose senses are trained and whose knowl- 
edge is accurate, varied, and at his own com- 
mand, and the man of reverie, who sees things 
as not perceiving them, like the poor blind 
man in scripture. Indeed I have sometimes 
thought that the infinite variety of nature is 
provided and thrown around us as a means of 
, counteracting the proneness of our minds to 
vague speculation through its fixed laws and 
hard, tangible substantiality. ** The wit and 
mind of man," says Lord Bacon, ** if it work 
upon matter, which is the contemplation of 
the creatures of God, wtfrketh according to 
the stuff, and is limited thereby ; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider worketh his 
web, then it is endless and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fine- 
ness of thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit." 

What are the conditions necessary for the 
perfect working of the apparatus of sensation? 
The most obvious one is a healthy state of 
this apparatus. But beside this, I wish to 
name two conditions, one belonging to the 
body, the other to the mind. 

A sufficient supply of pure blood is indispensa- 
ble. At the outer ends of the nerves, where those 
channels oi perception are most minutely dis- 
tributed over the organs of sense, we find all 
their fibers, which are so small that the micro- 
scope alone enables us to discover them,accom- 
panied by little twigs of blood vessels. So where 
the nerves of sense reach the brain and enter 
that mysterious organ, where the tidings they 
bring from the outer world are reported to the 
mind, blood vessels are most minutely associ- 
ated with them. Blood is indeed the great 
carrier of vital power, needed wherever any 
active functions of life are going on, and most 
of all for those highest of all bodily functions 



which intersect the higher sphere of mind. 
The numbness caused by cold depends mainly 
on the contracted vessels admitting less blood. 
And fainting, in which the action of the mind 
is entirejiy suspended, is caused by the supply 
to the brain partly giving out. These illus- 
trate^ the effects of insufficient flow of blood 
to either extremity of the nerves. But blood 
must not only be freely supplied, it must also 
be rightly constituted, and free from impuri- 
ties. Bad nourishment, over-eating, any hab- 
its of abuse or privation of food or drink, ir- 
regular action of the digestive organs, or 
scantiness of any necessary secretions, alter 
the composition of the vital fluid. No organs 
feel the effect of any derangement in those 
organs by which our bodies are built up and 
nourished sooner than the brain and nervous 
system. Hence any inattention to bodily 
health is injurious to excellence in all arts and 
scientiflc pursuits, because all require the 
senses to be clear, and hence the blood to be 
healthily formed and nourished. The glut- 
ton's muddy eye is only an emblem oi his 
clouded mind. 

One important point under this head is the 
necessity of fresh air. A confined air checks 
the exhalation that ought to be continually 
thrown off from the lungs, and the blood is 
soon changed in composition. The nervous 
feel this very quickly. Every pupil in draw- 
ing who has practiced in a close or crowded 
room must have found the eye dimmed, so 
that objects appeared to have a mist before 
them, while the hand also lost in delicacy of 
movement* 

A BtiU more interesting condition of healthy 
culture of the perceptive faculties belongs to 
the mind. T\i\B\& attention. Our minds have 
a power of fixing attention on those messages 
from the outward world which the senses are 
constantly bringing in ; or they may let the 
messages come, and not distinctly take notice 
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oC them. ThiB is shown by the difference be- 
tween staring, gazing into racancy, and an 
earnest look of attention. It is shown when 
we view a piece of scenery or a painting, and 
we select one part aftei anotlier to notice par- 
ticularly. Kays of light then fall on the eye 
from all parts of the view, and a large num- 
ber of them make their image on the rntina, 
or sensitive surface of the eye-ball. But we 
are able to choose out part after part to at- 
tend to, so that each portion is by turn seen 
and neglected. This shows the two parts of 
which sensation consists, one the bodUy, and 
one the mental part, — the physical change in 
our senses, and the appreciation of that change 
by our minds. The two are sometimes dis- 
tinguished, the first being called sensation, 
and the second perception. When we take 
up part after part of a landscape to notice 
successively the whole scene is present to our 
senses all the time, but only the point we no- 
tice at the moment is a subject of perception 
for that moment. 

This power of choosing what we will no- 
tice is part of a more general faculty, that of 
controlling the action of our own minds, a 
power essential to self- culture. The degree 
in which this gift is possessed, is, I think, one 
great measure or test of mental power. The 
available intellectual strength of men depends 
commonly, not so much on their stock of tal- 
ents and knowledge, as on their command of 
their faculties and capacity of fixed concen- 
tration. Of all arts and truths taught in 
schools and colleges none is more necessary 
than this, the power of using them all, of 
holding them ready to be employed as will 
and conscier ce shall direct. Those who for- 
get this, and seek to load knowledge on the 
shoulders of tender minds without nerving 
them to wield it, should remember the story 
of David in Saul's armor. 

Sensation may be passive or active. It is 



passive when the physical impressions are 
made, but the mind for any reason does not 
give them. It is active when we bring our 
minds to bear upon them. Now, what is the 
effect of repeatedly or habitually neglecting 
to exercise the power of attention ? To an- 
ewer this question we must consider what are 
the laws of habit. Habit, or repetition, 
strengthens active powers, but weakens pas- 
sive impressions. The man who plies a sledge 
hammar day after day strengthens the muscles, 
of his arm, that is, the active power which he 
constantly exercises, while the impression 
made on his ears by the noise keeps growing 
weaker till he ceases to notice it at all, and is 
only aware of a strange murmur from other 
soimds when - he stops. The surgeon, who 
becomes inured to scenes of suffering, • gains 
in power of doing all that is needed to relieve 
the sufferers ; while he becomes less liable to 
be distressed by sights of the kind. This law 
is strictly applicable to the matter before us. < 
We use sensation as an active faculty when 
we fix our minds on the objects of sight or 
sound that come to us ; we make it a mere 
passive impressibility when we shut up the 
central office of perception in our brains, and 
let the telegraphic messages knock unnoticed 
at its door. Hence the bad influence of rev- 
erie or day dreaming, and that state common- 
ly called absence of mind. If we indulge 
much in these our perceptive powers unavoid- 
ably become blunted and obscured. 

The effect of attention is seen when one 
sense is lost and the others have to make up 
for this defect. The blind man has often an 
exquisite ear for music, and oan perceive many 
delicate modifications of sound and odor 
which others cannot. Laura Bridgman was 
deaf, dumb, and bliad from childhood. The 
touch is almost her only avenue of knowledge. 
Aided by the persevering care of ingenious 
and benevolent men she has been able to form 
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many clear ideas of the external world, to 
hold elevating and delightful intercourse with 
other minds, and to unfold warm social feel- 
ings, while without such help in hrightening 
and strengthening her only link of connection 
with the' universe we can hardly conceive that 
she could have escaped sinking into a kind of 
idiocy. 

We have spoken of those conditions of per- 
fect action of the perceptive power which 
seem to furnish the most important lessons as 
to its improvement. We purposely avoid de- 
veloping the inferences to he drawn from a 
study of these conditions. The training of 
the senses in earl^ childhood must he in great 
part incidental and immethodical. Set disci- 
pline perhaps oftener interferes with than helps 
it. Perhaps teachers need more to he remind- 
ed not to mar the spontaneous education of 
the senses hy too early and earnest attempts 
at developing the higher faculties of thought, 
than to he urged to do anything directly 
towards unfolding the powers of perception. 
The sports of childhood all deal with visihle 
and tangihle ohjects, and are a constant train- 
ing of the organs of sense. Let me offer hut 
one idea on this point. 

There is a close anatomical connection he- 
tween the two leading offices of the nervous 
system, sensibility and that power by which 
we produce motion at will. The nerves that 
transmit the impressions of sense and those 
which convey the mandates of will, — or the 
sensitive and motor nerves, — run in immedi- 
ate neighborhood, and in some cases are bound 
up into the same cords and enveloped in the 
same sheaths. They show to the anatomist's 
eye or even microscope no difference in their 
structure. So, too, the central nervous or- 
gans or seats of these two powers are joined 
one to the other by communicating nervous 
fibers, so as to bring the two Acuities into 
harmony and cooperation at their souite. 



These (acts suggest to us what is the best 
mode of exercising and training the percep- 
tive powers. It is by associating them with 
muscular movements. Feelings are intended 
as the natural incitements to action. Action 
finds its natural prompter in feeling. It is by 
falling in with this law that both powers may 
be best developed and improved. This is done 
when we set a child at tasks or amusements 
which require him to notice carefuUy the sen- 
sible appearances or qualities of things, and 
then copy them or reproduce similar appear- 
ances or objects. Among set tasks for this 
purpose, drawing is one of the best examples 
of what I mean. Ytfcal music is useful in a 
similar way. Few things more frequently 
make me regret that my lines had not fallen 
in the pleasant paths trod by those I now see 
going to our public schools, than the remem- 
brance of my own defective early education 
in these arts. These are the fine arts which 
every generous and genial soul of childhood 
is urged to cultivate by its instinct, its native 
yearning for a share in the beautiful and har- 
monious processes of God. In our present 
view they are among the best modes of formal 
education of the two most elevating of the 
senses in childhood. And I believe the rea* 
son may be found In the principle I have stat- 
ed, that they associate directly the attentive 
pbservation of sights or sounds, lines or tunes, 
with the muscular movements necessary for 
reproducing them. 

It is at first by a slow and painful process 
of application that we bring our muscular 
actions to correspond with the impressions 
made on the senses, — the fingers, for exam- 
ple, to follow the Unes of our copy, or of the 
natural object before us, or the muscles of 
voice to teach the sequences of tone and 
rhythm that we have heard* Where no pecul- 
iar genius or aptitude exists it is difficult to 
set the organs of sense and those of move- 
ment in relation with each other, so that the 
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last shall accurately reproduce what the first 
hare perceived. If we persevere, this diffi- 
culty oontinaally lessens. Our awkward at- 
tempts at imitation bring our minds nearer 
and nearer to a thorough knowledge of the 
sensible objects we wish to imitate, and at the 
same time gives a man complete command 
over those muscles which are required in the 
process. The senses thus gain in delicacy, 
the hand or voice in accuracy of execution ; 
and at last the natural connection between 
our powers of feeling; and movement shows 
itself in a kind of intuitive faculty we acquire. 
Habit leads us to a state resembling instinct. 
When a practiced musician plays on the piano 
he does not have to keep his mind on his fin- 
gers, but on the tune, and his fingers will take 
care of themselves. The harmonious se- 
quence of sounds has taken possession of him 
for the time, and guides his movements with- 
out the wUl having to interfere at all. Habit 
has become to him what the instincts of bees 
and beavers are to them, so that intuitively, 
mechanically as we say, almost tmconscious- 
ly, the shadow of a sound directs his muscles. 

The learning of a foreign language illus- 
trates the same thing. A Yankee hears the 
strange sounds of a Frenchman's or a Ger- 
man's speech, and he finds it exceedicgly dif- 
ficult to put his mouth in tune with them to 
make his muscular movements conform to the 
sounds he hears. In no way will he learn to 
appreciate* the delicate points in pronuncia- 
tion so well as by practice in repeating them. 

Finally, the study of Nature is after all the 
great educator of our perceptive faculties. 
Her ezhaustless variety, her fullness of rich- 
eSt her exquisite adaptedncas to our tastes, of 
which indeed she is the great counterpart, fit 
her for this office. Our most skillful observa- 
tion can only begin to interpret the multitude 
of her voices. Nothing in her domain is too 
hmnbla to be the subject of reverential and 



enthusiastic study ; the weed, the insect, and 
the pebble are full of interest to the opened 
eye of scientific inquiry. Let the common 
forms and every- day processes of Nature be 
made familiar to the young mind by specie' 
mens, expeiiments, and explanations. Let 
technicalities and systems, the results of high 
analysis, be reserved till a later period. By 
thus beginning in the natural order w^ith the 
exercise of the perceptive powers, the higher 
functions of intellect will be called into play 
in their proper season. Abstraction and anal* 
ysls wHl be needed to classify what the sen- 
ses have acquired. Books and systems of 
science wUl open wide views, raise the mind 
to higher generalisations, and enlarge it by 
intellectual sympathy. Poetic insight, where it 
exists, wQl draw out those finer qualities, 
those deeper truths, which elude scientific 
definition and arrangement. Sensation will 
thus introduce us into communion with the 
infinite Mind, of whose thoughts the material 
univere is only an embodiment« 



Oome to Me in Cherry Time. 

BT OEOnOB p. MORRIS. 

Comb to me in cherry-time^ 

And, as twilight closes. 
We will have a merry time. 

Here among the roses ! 
When the breeses crisp the tidC| 

And the lindens quiver, 
In our bark we'll safely glide 

Down the rocky river. 

When the stars, with quiet ray, 

All the hill-tops brighten, 
Cherry-ripe we'll sing and play 

Where the cherries ripen ! 
Then come to me in cherry«time, 

And, as twilight closes, 
We will have a merry time 

Here among the roses. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Hamanity and SelflBhnenk 

It was sunset.. The last rajs of grateful 
light were diffusing themselves through the 
heart of one ofi our, great cities* 

In front of the stately mansion of a mer- 
chant-prince a group of boys were gathered 
around an aged man» He had applied for 
help here and been coldly repulsed. His 
trembling step had attracted the boys who 
Jeered him with much abusive language. 
Thinking that he was intoxicated, they insult- 
ingly showered upon him the most opprobious 
^Ithets. In return he said, <* I am not in- 
toxicated," and leaned heavily against the 
iron railing. The crowd fell back as a small 
boy with a fiur, open countenance joined them. 
He had arrived just in time to hear their rude 
taunts and the old man's reply. Approach- 
ing him, he kindly said, ** What does ail you, 
sir ? " ** I am starving, my boy, starving,'' he 
repeated, and, as he looked upon the boy ad- 
dressing him, a ray of hope shot across his 
pallid face. 

The boys shrank away abashed. 

•« Starving 1 " said the kind boy, while hii 
hand was involuniarily thrust into his pock- 
et. There it rested on a new silver dollar 
which had been given him that very morning. 
Uis first impulse was to draw it forth and 
give it to the man, but a second thought oc- 
curred to him, and two great spirits rose to 
confer with him. 

The one was a bright, beautiful being ; a 
quiet serenity shone in her eyes, indicative of 
the calm, generous soul within, a halo of be- 
nevolence encircled every feature. Her figure 
was attired in simplicity, and an easy grace 
marked every movement. 

The other was, to appearanc, as bright and 
as beautiful, but a close glance revealed the 
artifices which concealed many an unsightly 
defect. A troubled glance darted from htr 



eyes, a care-worn expression hovered over her 
haggard features, betokening the restless, un- 
satisfied spirit which burned within her bo- 
som. The gaudy trappings which covered 
her deformed person excited only extreme 
disgust. 

Humanity pleaded for the aged man. 8elfish«> 
ness pleaded against hun. Humanity first plac*- 
ed before him the inward peace and happiness 
which would naturally result fit)m the per- 
formance of such a deed, and the self-denial 
requisite to its accomplishment,— the reward of 
God ; secondly, the gratefril blessings of the 
starving sufferer, and the warm, sincere prais* 
es of his friends, — the reward of man. 

Selfishness presented to his vision the rows 
of shops, with all their splendid temptations, 
where he had intended to spend his money. 
She gave him a foretaste of the nice times he 
would have with the toys purchased and the 
pleasure arising from calling them his own. 
He wavered. 

Humanity said in her melting tones, " You 
can save this poor man from starving. Oh ! 
my son, remember that he will die if you do 
not relieve him.*' 

Selfishness said, roughly, «« You will be 
foolish to spend your money on a dying man, 
let some one else take care of him. You do 
not often have money of your own, do not 
throw it away." 

Humanity's low tones whisi)ered, *• He is 
dying, Oh! save him." He listened to the 
promptings of Humanity. The visions of 
Selfishness waned and their luster departed 
as the realities of Humanity waxed brighter 
and their beauties glowed more intensely. 
The few trifles which Selfishness urged him 
to possess he clearly saw could not give him 
so much solid pleasure as one blessing of the 
aged man. They would soon be destroyed, 
cast away, and forgotten, whUe the blessing 
would remain forever a treasure indestructi- 
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ble, an imperishable memory shrined in the 
sacred cells of the heart. 

His hand was drawn from his pocket, but 
not empty, for within its closed palm nestled 
the bright silver. He not only rendered the 
timely assistance which the stranger needed, 
but haying learned his history, he was the 
happy means of restoring to his almost be- 
reaved heart an only child, whom he had 
crossed the ocean to find. Through his in- 
fluence he once more rested his hoary head 
within the sacred precincts of a happy home, 
where his lost daughter ministered to his in- 
firmities and wants with a tender solicitude 
and care. 

The blessing invoked on his youthful head 
was to his heart like the gentle dew to the 
lovely flower, cheering and refreshing. 

The act was a triumph of the high principles 
implanted by God in his heart and unfolded 
and matured by the genial atmosphere and 
careful culture of home. As his parents were 
poor the self-denial exercised was ths greater. 
But although lacking in the wealth of this 
world they possessed great wealth from the 
treasury on high. This wealth they imparted 
to their children as they became capable of 
valuing such priceless riches. Thus they 
were growing up kind, obedient, and respect- 
ful to their elders ; affectionate and obliging 
to their equals. Would that all could receive 
the same tuition. 

How lovely in childhood and youth are the 
traits exhibited by this boy ! How they en- 
noble the heart and elevate the character! 
Ho if they enlarge the generous and suppress 
the selfish impulses of nature I What an as- 
cendancy they give the spiritual over the 
mortal! What a fountain of happiness do 
they cause to spring up in the soul, blessing 
and to bless ! How unlovely the traits of the 
youthful crowd ! How they debase the heart 
and lower the character ! How they contract 



the generous and increase the selfish impulses 
of nature ! What a sway they give the mor- 
tal over the spiritual ! What a fountain of 
unhappiness they cause to gush forth in |he 
soul, destroying inward peace, embittering 
their own and others' lives. 

Children should be taught to emulate the 
former and despise the latter. Honor the 
aged. Let the head whose few locks have 
become silvered by time be sacred. Have re- 
spect for the counsels of age and listen defer- 
entially to their opinions. Be kind to the 
aged. Let the tottering step, trembling limbs , 
and failing powers enlist your sympathy. 
Aid them whenever you have on opportunity. 
A favor conferred ghaU retuihi tvfo-fold. Thetr 
blessing ehttU enrich your litfee and render you 
happy, KosA. 



A Sensible View. 



Edward Evehett, in a letter apologizing 
for not attending the dedication of a new 
school house, closed his letter thus : 

«« We must not rest satisfied with a general 
impression that our schools are in a very sat- 
isfactory condition. There is some danger 
that showy accomplishments, such as declam- 
ation and English composition — often prema- 
turely attempted — and dramatic exhibitions 
— which seem to me wholly out of place at 
school — will occupy the time and thoughts 
of teachers and pupils, to the neglect of thor- 
ough instruction in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, history, and Christ- 
ian morality, and other branches of a solid 
English education." 



The public school fund of New Jersey in- 
creased f 16,147 during the year 1858, and 
now amounts to $432,795, The Governor, in 
his message, recommends the reading of the 
Bible in the schools, without note or comment. 
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For tbm SchoolmasUr. 
Bt. IiOUiB Normal Sohool. 

Ths city of St. Louis is justly noted for its 
excellent school system, embracing schools of 
every grade, from the primary to the high 
school and the normal school. The latter, the 
Normal School, 'was opened in October, 18d7» 
under the efficient direction of Mr. Richard 
Edwards, of Salem, Mass* The appointment 
of Mr. Edwards was an exceedingly fortu* 
t&ate one. His natural endowments» his care- 
fill culture, his views of education, his rare 
skill as a teacher, and his long and successfiil 
expetlence at the Bridgwater and Salem Nor- 
mal Schools rendered him just the man for 
the place. With his accustomed energy and 
earnestness, he entered upon his new field of 
labor, and with such success that though the 
school has been in operation but littler more 
than a year, its utility is no longer regarded 
as doubtful. On this point the President of 
the School Board, in his recent annual report, 
says : 

« Our Normal School, which in its incep- 
tion was regarded by many as a doubtful ex- 
periment, has proved in its practical working, 
and in the earnest of beneficial influences al- 
ready given, a splendid success* We cannot 
well overestimate the value of its thorough, 
methodical training, and its annual efflux of 
weU educated, sealous, professional talent." 

The course of study has thus fiir been con- 
fined chiefly to tlie ** theory and practice of 
teaching " and to the « common school 
branches," considered with special reference 
to methods of giving instruction in them* 
Next to the theory and practice of teaching, 
the English language has received the most 
attention, as being the most important to the 
teacher. 

<* He of all the men who employ words," 
says the Principal in his report, '* ought to 
have the clearest notions of their power, and 



the highest skill in using them. It rarely 
happens that even when a statement has been 
made to a class as clearly as the most careAilly 
guarded phrases can express it, — it rarely 
happens, even then, — that a close questioning 
of the members will not develop some exceed- 
ingly absurd misconception of the teacher's 
meaning. And what shall be expected of the 
pupils of such Instructors, not few in number^ 
nor altogether obscure, whose statements are 
80 loosely made that even the most matare 
intellect can only, after a painful contempla- 
tion, discover a meaning in them ? To the 
successful teacher, a free, correct, and vigor- 
ous use of English is an essential qualifica- 
tion." 

Commenced under such auspices, and con- 
ducted on such principles, this the first nor- 
mal school west of the Mississippi, must in 
usefulness and popularity, rival the most suc- 
cessful ones of New England* 



IiauclL» Boys! Lau£:h. 

I)&* GniPFiTHS, when President of Andover 
Theological Seminary, convened the students 
at his room, one evening, and told them that 
he had observed that they were all growing 
thin and dyspeptical from a neglect of the 
duty of laughter, and he insisted upon it that 
they should go through a company drill in it 
then and there* The doctor was an immense 
man, with great amplitude of chest, and most 
magisterial manner. ** Here," he said to the 
first, *« you must practice : now hear me I " 
and bursting out into a sonorous laugh, he 
fairly obliged his pupils, one by one, to join, 
till all were convulsed. **That will do for 
once," said the doctor, « and now mind you 
keep in practice I " 



Gkeat sights may be seen through small 
apertures* 
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The Bdaoation of Ungllrt GMrlt. 

TBbbb are no public schools in England. 
This is owing to the fact tiMit the EngUsh peo- 
ple consider any system of education which 
does not include the teaching of the Christian 
religion, fatally defective. They think that 
the inculcation of their own religious fiiith 
ought to constitute a part of the regular rou- 
tine of the daily school, and that this school 
should be under the special superrision of the 
pastor, by whom they are instructed on the 
Sabbath. Here is the insuperable difficulty. 
The churchman insists that his catechism shall 
be taught, and his minister shall exercise 
superrision. This, the dissenter cannot of 
course accede to. Consequently, since both 
agree in one thing, viz., that any system of 
education which ignores Christianity, or push- 
es it into a comer, is semi-infidel, all attempts 
at oompromiBe fail, though the experiment has 
been often made and urged by the combined 
forces of the Government for the time being, 
and the clergy of the Church of England. 
Under these 'circumstances, all who can af- 
ford it send their children to private schools, 
while provision is made, partially, for the 
poorer classes, by the *< National School " sys- 
tem, on the part of the church, and by the 
'• British and Foreign School " system on the 
part of the dissenters, in cooperation with 
liberal churchmen, under such distingmshed 
patronage as that of Lord John RusieU and 
the Duchess of Sutherland, 

There is one feature which chancteriaea all 
Xaglish schools alike, higher or lower, and 
that is the separation of the sexes. Except in 
the ease of very young children, girls and 
boys are not taught in the same sehooL The 
Koglish sense of propriety would be greatiy 
shoeked at the idea of young maateta and 
misies, fo ur teen or fifteen years of ago, being 
■w ocift t ed aa schoolmates. This ia an insti* 
t«lioB M fixed aad immovable, appavnitlyy 



as magna charta. The ooune of studies for 
the two sexes, differs considerably. Girls are 
taught less of the exact sciences, and less 
Latin, but more of botany, music and French. 
History enters much more largely into the 
education of both sexes than with us. I must 
not forget to say that abundant exercise in the 
open air is reckoned an indispensable feature 
of the daily routine in all fomale boarding 
schools. This daily exercise is secured by 
walking, more largely than in any other way, 
and is not omitted summer or winter, unless 
the stress of weather is decidedly serious. 
Another marked feature in the training of 
English girls, is the entire absence of the high 
pressure system. They do not crowd so 
many things into a given time as we do, or 
attempt to move so rapidly over the ground 
marked out. Tou might search from John 
o' Groats to Land's-end and not find a single 
girl with nervous system shattered by too 
close application at schooL The English 
think that anything in the education of their 
girls, gained at the expense of health, is pur- 
chased at much too dear a price. The idea 
of the health of English girls is never lost 
sight of, from the day they are bom, until 
they are married and leave their father's rooH 
Dress, food, temperature of apartments, (ten 
or fifteen degrees lower than with us, on the 
average, in the winter,) studies and exercises, 
all are constantly regulated with a strict je- 
gard to health. Thus habits are early estab- 
lished which continue through lifo, and thua 
a plump form, good health, and cheerftdnesa 
are so general with Engliah women, and last 
so many years. — Rev. J» C. BoAps0, in Bappjf 
Borne. 



Ah Engliah anthoreaa, in recording the bu- 
rial of a nobleman's sod, remarked that h» 
<«waa the next visitant to that crowded Imt 
silent mansion where the gwata exchange b» 
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Sohool Oygfttiiimlimi. 

Wkat the organization of anj particular 
sohool should be, it is impossible to deterxnine 
without a knowledge of many of its circum- 
stances, but certain principles may be indicat- 
ed, which should be observed in the organiz- 
ing of all our common schools. Among these 
may be placed as first and most important : 
Perfect equality in the distribution of time to 
each class of scholars who are pursuing the 
same studies. For old and young, primary 
and advanced scholars, an equal amount of tu- 
ition has to be paid, and, for this reason, each 
has an equal claim upon the teacher's time 
and attention. Nor imder ordinary circum- 
stances, can the fact that one pupil iMMbmore 
attention than another, justify the teacher in 
giving it to him. What I pay for belongs to 
me, even though my neighbor may need it 
more than I do. If Jones and I hire Smith, 
and each pay an equal share of his wages. 
Smith is not justified in giving me more than 
half his time, even if I hate the moti to do, 
Thomas, although he may be studying arith- 
metic, geography, and philosophy, has no 
more claim upon my tim^ than little William, 
who is learning the alphabet It appears to 
me to be a mistaken notion, that advanced 
scholars need more help than beginners. 
Thomas, by proper attention, may master all 
the difficulties in his lessons — William, with- 
out my aid, can learn nothing. Another im- 
portant principle to be kept in view Lb this : 
The smaller the number of classes the more 
assistance can be given to each. It is the 
number of classes, not the number of scholars, 
that in many schools, renders it impossible 
for the teacher to do justice, as it is called. 
A teaeher can hardly « do justice " to ten 
scholars, all pursuing difi'erent studies, but 
may give hundreds, if properly classified, all 
necessary instruotioa. This principle should 
be carried to this extent : That all scholars 



pursuing the same study, should be placed in 
the same class, unless their differenpe in ca- 
pacity is such, that divisions of it, would im- 
prove more in their share of the time, than 
they could with the others, in the whole time 
that could be given them if they were heard 
together. For instance : A teacher has twen- 
ty scholars studying arithmetic and has one 
hour in which to give them instruction in this 
branch. If the difference in the capacity of 
the scholars Lb such, that more good may be 
done them, to hear them in two divisions, 
giving them half an hour each, they should be 
divided — otherwise not. Another principle 
profitable to be observed in organizing a 
school is this : The recitations which require 
the most vigorous exercise of mind, should 
come earliest in the day, and those of an op- 
posite character last. Scholars, especially if 
young, get fatigued the latter part of the ses- 
sion, and are less fitted for vigorous thought 
than in the earlier part. We generally like 
to do our hardest work first. One more prin- 
ciple, which should be kept in view, may be 
named. Recitations for all, should alternate 
in such a manner, as to make it as little fa- 
tiguing for them as possible. If scholars have 
several recitations in a day, it wiU be more 
pleasant for them to study and recite alternate- 
ly, than to have to study a long time at once. 
Change of employment rests us ; and younft 
persons especially need frequent change. In 
most if not all schools, it is impracticable to 
carry out these principles to their fullest ex- 
tent, but it appears to me that they are im- 
portant and should be observed as far as pos- 
sible.— Ji. T. Tabbot, in N. Y, Teacher. 



Use Right Wokds.— " Doctor," said a des- 
pairing patient to his physician, " I am in a 
dreadful state, I can neither foy nor eet ; what 
shall I do?*' <* Why, then," replied the doctor, 
very gravely, " I think you had better rassT." 
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. Vto the SchMlmMtar. 

V WUUam H. FrMCOtt. 

A fiunfliar same is placed among those of 
the eminent dead. William H. Prescott, au- 
thor of the History of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, The Conquest of Mexico, The Conquest 
of Pern, and The History of Philip II., died 
on Priday afternoon, the 28th January, at his 
residence in Beacon street, Boston. 

He was bom in Salem, Mass., in 1796. 
When twelve years old, his father's fiimily re- 
moved to Boston, where he prepared for Har- 
vard college, which he entered when fifteen, 
graduating with honor in 1814. He chose the 
profession of law, but an accident previous to 
leaving college deprived him of the sight of 
one eye ; over exertion weakened his vision, 
latd a severe illness made him almost blind. 
Two years in Europe, under the best medical 
care, failed to restore his sight but strengthen 
ed his physical health. He returned and 
•commenced a ten years' course of reading, 
selected a subject and after a labor of other 
ten years, at the age of forty-two, published 
in London and Boston, simultaneously, his 
*• History of Ferdinand and Isabella," in the 
year 1838. « The Conquest of Mexico " ap- 
peared in 1843, and the '* Conquest of Peru " 
four yeara later. The degree of LL. D. the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him in 
1850, when on his second vint to England. He 
has since commenced the <* History of Philip 
11.," which is probably scarcely completed. 
N. P. Willis's letter in The Home Journal of 
F^ruary 12, lies before us, and we extiaet a 
paragraph eonoeming his style, and borrow 
from a foot-note on his personal appearance 
and habits. Willis says: 

••Doling a confinement of many weeks 
with an ophthalmia, yeara ago, those fasci- 
nating histories had all been read to me by a 
Moved Toiee. With the habit of getting all 
knowledge of books through the cursory read- 



ing of my professional eyes, the music and 
wisdom of these had reached my brain by that 
unaccustomed portal, the ear — and this, too, 
with the leisure of just accentuation for eve- 
ry word, the calm attention of an invaUd for 
every thought, and the appreciation of puri- 
fied brain and sense for every touch and influ- 
ence of the author's genius. It seemed to me 
that I had never before known what the spell 
of narrative could be — what meaning and 
melody could be fused into a style — what a 
wondrously smooth and fair web could be 
woven from the world's tangled events. I 
took the writer into my heart. I laid away 
the memory of his books in a niche aeparate 
and sacred. I carefully framed Bichmond's 
beautiful portrait of him, to be placed where 
it should become familiar to firiends and child- 
ren, on the most honored panel of my Ubrary 
wall." 

Mr. Bancroft described the personal appear- 
ance of Mr. Prescott, as follows : 

<• His personal appearance itself was singu^ 
larly pleasing, and won for him everywhere 
in advance a welcome and favor. His coun- 
tenance had something that brought to mind 
* the beautiful disdain ' that hovers on that of 
the Apollo. But, while he was high-spirited, 
he was tender and gentle and humane. His 
voice was like music, and one could never 
hear enough of it. His cheerfulness reached 
and animated all about him. He could in- 
dulge in playftilness, and could also speak 
earnestly and profoundly ; but he knew not 
how to be ungracious or pedantic. In truth, 
the charms of his conversation were unequal- 
ed, he so united the rich stores of memory 
with the ease of one who is familiar with the 
world." 

At a meeting of the Historical Society in 
New York, Mr. Osgood said : 

•<Hi8 habits were methodicaUy exact; re- 
tiring early and ever at the same hoar, he rose 
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etrl J alike in winter and in rammer at the ap- 
pointed moment, rou»ing himself instantly, 
though in the soundest sleep, at the first note 
of his alarm bell ; nerer giving indulgence to 
laasitude or delay. To the hours which he 
gave to his pursuits he adhered as scrupulous- 
ly as possible, never lightly suffering them to 
be interfered with ; now listening to his rend- 
er ; now dictating what was to be written ; 
now using his own eyes sparingly for reading ; 
now writing by the aid of simple machinery 
devised for those who are in darkness ; now 
passing time in thoughtfully revolving his 
great theme. For this reason, at the period 
of his life when he rode much on horseback 
— and he was an excellent and fearless rider- 
it was his choice and his habit to go out alone; 
and in his stated exercise on foot, you might 
be sure that, when by hmiaelf, his mind was 
shaping out work for the rest of the day." 

It seems only yesterday when we contem- 
plated with intense interest a fine picture in 
the Eclectic of the historian Prescott. He 
was xhen in the midst of life and honorable 
labors. Now life and labor are both at an end. 



•« Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done." 

The lovers of '• notes and queries," and 
thoie curious in the antiquity and origin of 
quoiationsi have been long puzzled to learn 
Htfl origin of the above couplet. A new edi- 
tion of Mr. John Bartlett's excellent and con- 
vmient book of « Familiar Quotations " seems 
to aettle the question. We learn from that 
-moA that the couplet was written by Jacob 
Bobart of Oxford, England, in the album of 
David Eieig, which is now preserved in the 
e<Aection of albums in the British Museum. 
Bobart was the son of a celebrated botanist 
of the same name ; he died about 1726. The 
first word is now generally written •< count," 
lostMid of «< think."— 5of«OK JDaify Ad99rtU$r* 



Aneodole of BUltoii* 

MiLTOK, the great poet, when a boy, wa» 
placed at a high school In London. On the 
occasion of an examination, a silver or gold 
medal was offered as a prize for the best poem 
on the subject of Christ's changing water in-^ 
to wine. Several of the students wrote upon 
it, most of them older than Milton, and sur- 
passing him in literary acquisitions. Article* 
containing pages were presented to the judgea 
and read. But none of them dreamed that 
the poor boy Milton would stand any chance 
to obtain the prize. When his turn came, he 
presented no composition, but took aslatCr 
wrote on it — 

*< The conscious water saw its God and blushed," 

and handed it to the judgea Struck with as^ 
tonishment at this exhibition of poetical gen- 
ius, and with admiration at its comprehensive- 
ness and beauty, they awarded him the prise 
without hesitation. Though but a single line* 
it embraced more than all the pages presented* 
and gave evidence of the genius that after- 
wards gave to the world the great epic poem 
of <• Paradise Lost." This was the origin of 
that celebrated and often quoted line, and 
shows the genius that may be lying dormant 
in a boy, which a suitable occasion, like the 
steel when applied to the fiint, will cause to 
show itself. 



An IDditor of the Olden Time. 

TmBB is an anecdote of an editor of old 
times, who, when he was short of matter, or 
grudged the labor or type requisite to put it 
into print, used to send out his paper with 
one side, one page entirely blank, merely 
drawing his subscribers' attention to theikct 
by a note— 

« BT 2%»f jM|Mr vitf As eery «pt/ii//r aMW* 
fsw to wrils iQiofii' 
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ggia^^;fe|^j^ # r^ [^,^ f3f^E^ 



1. We're tbe lambs of the flock, And no dan-eer we fear, When the voice and the 
S. We are ti - ny and weak. Bat oar Shepherd U strong; From the wolves he de- 
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3. The pas^nres are green, And the flowers bloom around; By tiie side of stfll 
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4. Oh iJiat an the dear lambs Had a voice to re - ply. When the great Shepherd 
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call of oar Shepherd we hear, Then we fol • low, then we fol - low, tiien we 
fendelh ns all the day long. If we fol - low. If we fol - low. If we 
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watMS be leta ni lie down, Then ire fol - low, then we fol • low, then we 
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calls from his mansions on 
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h, We will fol . low, we wiU fol - low, we wUl 
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low, then we fol • low, In the steps of the flock. When the Shepherd we hear. 
• low, if we fol - low. In the track of his chosen ones all the day long. 



M- low. then we fol • low. Then we fol-low hia calL When the flowenUoomanNnd. 
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low, we will fol - low. We will fol - low the Lamb, To hia fold in the akiee. 






aeeordliit to An <r Oon«i«M, In tlw yav U6B, br B. R. BLAMCaAUt, la «ht (tafcl OOg* af «h* 
Dtotrkt CDort for the DiMrlot of VjumOuueUM. 
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SDITSD BT WILLIS WALLACE. 

Fot the SohoohauUr. 
Iietter from Cousin Van. 

Febmary 12, 1859. 
Deab CotJSiK Willie: 

The answer to my enigma by A New Sub- 
scriber is correct. Here is the best answer to 
his that I can make. 

Thaddetu was one of Christ's disciples, 
And Adam the first man, we read in our bibles. 
Bat what planet it is I shall fail to guess soon, 
Unless it be that little sateUite Moon, 
A Catmon is used in the army, we know, 
And eTery good farmer makes use of a Hoe 
Milkmen water their milk in a Can, it is said. 
And we all haTe and can't do without our own 

HeatL 
Persons hunting most commonly carry a Gtm ; 
It is death to the birds, tho' to the hunters 'tis fun. 
A pet in the house must be surely a Cat^ 
And most gentlemen wear on their heads a fine 

Hat. 
But what the name of the god is, so long and so 

queer. 
That I'm sure I could never write all of it here. 

I was only two miles from the Indian re- 
serve, cousin Willie, last Tuesday, in Charles- 
town, R. I., so I walked over from Carolina 
station to see them. I went along the road 
through the woods and came to the place, and 
«rhat do you think I saw ? I suppose you 
wiU say there were wigwams and council 
fires, red men dzessed up in Indian costume, 
smoking the pipe of peace and talking in the 
Indian language, and squaws rocking pap 
pooses and braiding baskets. There was i o 
such thing. AU I saw was two little whi*e 
houses, just like our houses, with paper cur- 
tains up to the windows, and a little furthei 
along a little red school house under the tree«. 



I knocked at the door. It was very still and 
pretty soon the teacher came to the door and 
asked me to come in. She told me to sit dovm 
on a chair on the platform and took my hat* 
I looked all round the room for little straight 
haired Indian boys and girls, dressed up in 
short garments, with bows and arrows on 
their shoulders, but although there were plen- 
ty of white boys, I did not see one Indian. 
There were two or three little children on a 
seat by themselves, but they had curly black 
hair and black features. There was not a 
single real Indian in the room. I felt quite 
disappointed, and took my leave very soon» 
I should like to go to such a school myself* 
for the teacher seemed kind and plettsant, and 
she appeared to be animated and to be inter- 
ested in the scholars. I cannot stop to teU 
you any more now, for I am afraid you will 
not print a long letter. 

Your cousin, Van. 



The First Twenty Tears. 

Live as long as you may, the first twenty 
years form the greater part of your life. They 
appear so when they are passing ; they ap- 
pear to have been so when we look back to 
them; take up moie room in our memory 
than all the years that succeeded them. 

If it be so, how important that they should 
be passed in planting good principles, culti- 
vating good tastes, strengthening good habits, 
and fieeing all those pleasures which lay up 
})itterness for time to come ! Take good care 
of the fir-*t twenty years of your life, and you 
may hope that the last twenty will take care 
of you. — YofUh*t Friend, 



A friend, speaking of the Atlantic telegraph, 
ays that he does n't care a fig whether they 
get any currtnU through the cable or not, but 
he would like a few fresh <2a^e«. 
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nenoh TalkiDg and Talking French. 

MoBT people have a most particular set of 
organs to be used in talking, called vocal or- 
gans ; but a Frenchman's organs are all YOcaL 
He talks with every member and muscle of 
his body and every article of dress he wears. 
I don't think a parcel of Parisians in strait 
waistcoats could understand each other. A 
shrug of his shoulders is a whole sentence. 
A wave of the hand dispenses flowers of rhet- 
oric. He emphasizes with his elbows and 
punctuates with his fingers. A flourish of 
his coat tail is a flgure of speech. He shakes 
metaphors from the folds of his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and at a pinch, even his snuff-box 
serves to round a period. You ought to have 
seen the eloquence of one old lady's petticoat, 
the other day, as she was enlarging upon the 
advantages of an apartment, for the rent of 
which your humble servant was negotiating. 
The grace with which she flourished that ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel about the room, the 
striking attitudes it assisted her in assuming, 
the great variety of meanings it conveyed, 
certainly gave me new ideas with reference to 
the capabilities of dress as a medium of 
thought. Of course, in this case, the petti- 
coat was the outside garment. If its voice 
had been stifled under the folds of a long, 
awkward dress, in all human probability the 
result would have been totally different, for 
my own unassisted judgment would have 
prompted me, I confess, to have chosen some 
other apartment. 

The earnestness, energy, and passion which 
the French throw into even the most ordinary 
conversation is wonderfuL I have been sev- 
eral times on the point of interfering to pre- 
vent a quarrel, or quickening my steps to get 
out of its reach (according as my benevolence 
or self-love for the moment preponderated), 
when my fears have been removed by seeing 
the supposed combatants waive each other a 



smiling adieu and separate in peace, I have 
been hitherto so much engaged in mmi»^ peo- 
ple talk, observing the queer expressions and 
movements of the face and the grotesque con- 
tortions of the body, that I have little leisure 
for hearing, or for displaying my own profi- 
ciency by talking. Whatever remarks I have 
had occasion to make, however, have been 
readily understood, while of the gibberish ad- 
dressed to me in return, I could hardly make 
out two words in a sentence ; which shows 
very plainly who speaks the best French. In- 
deed, it must be acknowledged by the great- 
est admirer of Paris, that very few indeed of 
her inhabitants, speak French with that purity 
and correctness of pronunciation which are 
imparted in most of our American schools and 
colleges. I find, however, that they are im- 
proving every day, as I can understand them 
better now than a week since, when I first ar- 
rived. 

Everything is done here in the dramatic 
style, as might be expected in a city vkhere 
thirty thousand people attend the theaters 
every night. Two market women parting for 
the night, bid each other adieu with all the 
pathos of captiTC princesses ordered to imme- 
diate execution. The driver of an omnibxis 
cracks his whip and shouts to his horses with 
the ardor of a warrior charging the enemy. 
The vender of cabbages and carrots ai ranges 
his vegetables with an eye to the scenic effect. 
The blind and lame beggars asking alms at 
the doors of the churches, form themselves 
into picturesque •* tableaux." All are acting 
a part. Everybody down to the very child- 
ren at their play, and everything, even to the 
soups of your dinner and the tie of your cra- 
vat, is ** a la" somebody or something else* 
And not only a theatri« al but also a military 
air pervades the whole community, not con- 
fined either to the inhabitants, but extending 
over the face of nature. The trees in the 
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parka are all drilled and disciplined into regn< 
lar battaUons, cropped, pnmod fnd trinuntd 
into perfect loldierly uniformity, not a single 
rebellious branch left to grow in iu own wild 
faizuriance, not a leaf daring to rustle out of 
its rank and file. So also the flowers and 
plants in the public gardens are drawn up 
with the same military precision, marshaled 
in battle array over against each other, poor 
inoffensiTe little things, with no weapons to 
discharge, save perftimes. Monsieur YEm- 
perenr, is n*t this pushing things a little too 
fiff ? — Dunn Brown Abroad, 



A Vew Words About loe. 

That ice is frosen water — frosen bj serere 
eold •— our young readcirs know, and that ice 
la lighter than water is known from its swim- 
ming on water. Ice, in more northern regions, 
is harder than in England. During a frost in 
1740, a palace of ice was built at St Peters- 
burg, after the most elegant model and the 
jnstest proportions of architecture. It was 
fifty- two feet long, and twenty feet high ; 
the materials were quarried from the surface 
of the Neva, and the whole stood glisten- 
ing against the sun with a brilliancy almost 
equal to his own. To increase the amusement, 
six cannons of ice, two bombs, and mortars, 
all of the same material, were planted before 
this extraordinary edifice. The cannon were 
three-pounders, they were charged with gtm- 
powder and fired off; the ball of one of them 
pierced an oak plank at sixty paces distant, 
and two inches thick, nor did the ice cannon 
burst with the explosion. Ice melts sooner 
on some substances than on others, without 
any known cause ; it melts sooner in a silver 
plate than on the palm of the hand, and also on 
copper than on any other metal. It dissolves 
sooner in hot water than if exposed to air of a 
similar warmth ; and sooner in water a little 
wann than near the fire where it is hotter. 



Dnll OfafldrmL 

Tnn teacher of a large school had a litUe 
girl under her care, who was exceedingly 
backward in her lessons. She was at the 
bottom of her class, and seemed to care but 
little about what passed in it. During the 
school hours singing was sometimes employed 
as a relaxation, And noticing that this girl 
had a Tery clear, sweet voice, her teacher said 
to her : 

•« Jane, you have a good voice, and you may 
lead in the singing." 

She brightened up, and from that time her 
mind seemed more active. Her lessons were 
attended to, and she made steady progress. 
One day, as the teacher was going home, she 
overtook Jane and one of her school-fellows. 

« Well, Jane," said she, *' you are getting 
en very well at school ; how is it that you do 
so much better now than you did at the be- 
ginning of the half year ? " 

" I do not know why it is," replied Jane. 

« I know what she told me the other day,*' 
said her companion who was with her. 

« And what was that ? " asked the teach- 
er. 

•« Why, she said she was encouraged." 

Yes, there was the secret — she was encou- 
raged. She felt she w^as not dull in every- 
thing ; she had learned self-respect, and thus 
she was encouraged to self-improvement. 

Take the hint, dear feUow teacher, and try 
to reach the intellect through the heart. En- 
deavor to draw out the dormant faculties of 
your children by discriminatinc^ culture and 
well-timed praise. Give them the credit 
whenever you can, and allure them with hope- 
ful words. Many a dull-minded child has 
been made irretrievably stupid by constant 
fault-finding or ungenerous sarcasm. And, 
on the other hand, how often has a genial 
smile or an approving remark awakened into 
new life some slow-learning scholar. 
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To Our B^ftden. 

It ii a year and a half since the labor and th 
responsibility of furnishing to the teachers of 
Bhode Island their monthly Edacational joamal 
fell upon ns. Our worthy predecessor, who held 
also the honorable office of School Commission- 
cry had succeeded in maintaining it for two and 
a half years, though not without pecuniary loss 
to himself. We have endeavored to furnish such 
a journal as should be welcomed by oUtMwhsrs 
aad all friends of education in the state and else- 
where, whose acquaintance it chanced to make, 
and which should be as useful as such a journal 
could in the nature of the case be made. It has 
been our aim to procure articles whose range 
should not be above the heads of sensible people, 
but should hepnteHetU and tistf/W. Variety has 
been sought, especially because it was indispen- 
table. How well we have succeeded in thus 
meeting the necessities of the ease, the volumes 
issued must show, and the fHends of education 
must decide. At no time has the subscription 
list been in a better condition than for the past 
six months, yet it has been impossible to keep 
the expenses of its publication within its receipts. 

In the report of the School Commissioner, re- 
eently presented to the General Assembly, that 
officer recommended to the Assembly to appro- 
priate some portion of the sum set apart by the 
state for educational lectures to the increase of 
the circulation of Tm Schoolmastbb. 

In accordance with this recommendation of 
the Commissioner, an act was passed by which 
one copy of Thb Schoolmastbb will be sent 
regularly to some individual in each school dis- 
trict in our state, with whom the Commissioner 
may correspond on school matters through its 
columns. This arrangement commences with 
the present number. 

We entertain the hope that the useAilness of 
Tkb Schoolmastbb will thus be much inereas- 
ed« and shall endeavor to redeem the pledges 
made in our prospectus, issued with the January 
number, aad we feel assursd from the writers 



now pledged to its support that its pages during 
the coming year will be more instructive to the 
fHends of education in Rhode Island than we 
have hitherto had reason to expect. 

This subseription by the sUte will In no wise 
release our friends Arom the necessity of seeing 
that the subscription list is kept up, and even in- 
creased for the coming year. The last year's 
receipts did not cover expenses, and with the 
most earnest eflbrts the present year's income 
will do no more than that. 

We must then, as the subscriptions of our old 
friends expired with the last number, call upon 
them in every part of the state to renew their 
own and secure the renewal of clubs., Circum- 
stances will prevent our visiting the different 
parts of the stete as it would afford us plea- 
sure to do, and must trust to the friends of 
Thb Schoolmastbb to reOrg«inise clubs in eve- 
ry town and village. Those who feel compelled 
to withdraw their name» for the coming year will 
please notify us immediately. Many have al- 
ready sent in the needful dollar for the new vol- 
ume, and we are in daily receipt of subscriptions 
from all parts of the northern states. 



Co&BBcnoN. — In the article The CuUurt of 
the PereepHve Faculties, commencing on page 
73, the reader will please make the following cor- 
rections, which we are sorry could not have been 
made before passing through the press : 

Page 74, first column, seventh line f^m top, 
*< poor blind" retid purblind. Same page, sec- 
ond column, fourteen lines from bottom '< nerv- 
ous" read nervee. 

Page 75, second column, third line f^om top, in- 
sert heed to before <*them." Same column, sixteen 
lines fh>m bottom, ** messages" leAd messengers. 

Page 76, second column, fifth line from bot- 
tom, " tesch " read track. 

Page 77» first column, seventh line ** gives a 
man" read ^'m a more. 



Wb have just received a very pleasant letter 
flrom Prof. Robert Allyn, our predecessor in the 
editorial chair, wbkh we shall present to our 
readers next month. 
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History of Bhode Island. 

Thb study of history, like that of geography, 
has been altogether too general and indefinite. 
Teachers are too apt to investigate merely what 
their scholars are studying. The ordinary school 
histories of the United States can of course give 
bat a meager Tiew of the living history of any 
. one state. Particularly scanty will be the records 
pertaining to a commonwealth of so limited geo- 
graphical importance as Rhode Island, and till 
just the present time we have had no complete 
and reliable history of the state. It has there- 
fore been difficult for the earnest teacher to fur- 
nish for himself the means necessary for a care- 
ful study of this history. This want will no 
longer be felt. A distinguished citizen of Rhode 
Island, with loyal zeal for the memory of our 
forefathers, and a commendable desire to trans- 
mit to posterity a faithful and minute record of 
their deeds — deeds which have made the eurly 
history of the colony of Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations justly famous throughout the 
civilized world — has with laborious research not 
only in our own country but in the public ar 
chives of England and France, with great skill 
and remarkable accuracy of statement, prepar- 
ed and now published the first volume of a His- 
tory of Rhode Island.* . 

This work consists in 574 pages, and is print- 
ed in the very best manner in clear type, with 
marginal notes and references, on clear, white 
paper. The author has evidently made the early 
history of our state an earnest study for years. 
His authorities are fully and carefully given, and 
on matters of importance, while he is firm and 
decided in his views, he expresses himself with 
great care and not without abundant authority. 
We are glad to find him taking strong ground in 
favor of the great principles of religious liberty, 
which has formed the groundwork of this gov- 
ernment from 1635 to the present day. While 
he bestows deserved honor upon the immortal 
Roger Williams for his firm adherence to the 

• History of the State of Bhode Isbtiid and Provi- 
dence Plantations. By Sanael Q. Arnold. Volume 1. 
1685 to 1700. D. Appleton ft Co., New York. 1850. 



distinguishing principles which have made him 
of world-wide notoriety, he haiin the main done 
full justice to the colonies of Massachusetts. 
Many blnnders made by some historians the au- 
thor has avoided by nicely discriminating through- 
out between the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
and the Plymouth Colony, and by an equally 
just and careful care in attributing the intoler- 
ance to the right penom at Boston, and in hold- 
ing free from censure those who did not partici- 
pate in the cruel acts which oppressed the found- 
ers of this colony and their immediate succes- 
sors. With regard to the condition of education 
in the colony in 1640, Mr. Arnold says : 

" It has been said that at one time Rhode Is- 
land was behind all other states in providing for 
the education of her people. However true this 
might be of other portions of the sUte it was 
not so of the island, (Rhode Island.) At this 
court Mr. Robert Lenthal was admitted a free- 
man. He had been invited to come and conduct 
pul lie worship, which had previously been done 
by Mr. Clark, and to teach a school. By a vote 
of the town of Newport he was < called to keep 
a public school for the learning of youth, and 
for his encouragement there was granted to him 
and his heirs, one hundred acres of land, and 
four more for a honse-lot ; ' it was also yoted 
* that one hundred acres should be laid forth and 
appropriated for a school, for encouragement of 
the poorer sort, to train up their youth in learn- 
ing, and Mr. Robert Lenthal, while he continues 
to teach school, is to have the benefit thereof.' " 
We should be glad to make other extracts but 
the narrow limits of our silace forbid for the pres- 
ent. The work is written in a plain, straight- 
forward, unadorned style, at once perspicuous 
and pleasing. The narrative is continuous to 
the year 1700, and we hope soon to have the 
work advanced by the appearance of volume 
second, continuing the history in the eighteenth 
century. 

We wish to say that every Rhode Island teach- 
er and every Rhode Island school should be sup- 
plied with this work, and that it should be read 
attentively by every citizen of the state. The 
work is sold by subscription by Mr. Samuel 
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Clovgh, 66 Wcatmintter alknvi, who it sole ag«nt 
for the state. We ihsU look fw the eecoad vol- 
ume of the work with great interest. 



Tm Indbpbndbnt : A weekly newspaper, 
published by Joseph H. Bichards, New York. 

The fact that a paper, starting on an mdepen- 
deiU basis and speaking fearlessly in the discus- 
sion of all the leading questions of the day, 
should secure in ten years from the issue of the 
first number a paying subscription list of 25,000 
names, is a sufficient testimonial to its ability. 
Perhaps no paper in the country is more Tigor- 
ous, earnest and decided in its discussion of im- 
portant questions, and few certainly can exhibit 
so great A variety and amount of talent as is em- 
ployed in the preparation of its pages, while the 
variety and fullness of the paper in every de- 
partment are a standing wonder. 

In addition to the leading articles — more gen- 
erally given to the vigorous discussion of great 
principles — it furnishes a ftiU summary of the 
weekly news, politieal, literary and religious, 
and devotes one of its eight pages to family 
raadinff. For further particulars, the reader is 
referred to the publisher's advertisement in this 
number. 



WOBCBSTBB'f QUABTO DiOTIONABT. — The 

publishers of Dr. Worcester's Dictionaries pro- 
pose to publish in May next the crowning work 
of this distinguished lexicographer. It will be 
comprised in about 1800 pages, and will contain 
a tuVL vocabulary of the words now used in liter- 
ature, ait, and science, together with such local 
and obeolete terms as are likely to be met with 
in writings that are now much read. About 
1200 wood cuts will be introduced to explain more 
fully than words can do the meaning of various 
words in the language. This is designed to be a 
AiU and complete dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, and should find a place in the library of 
every scholar. A lArtny ediHan will be first 
published on extra fine paper, at the same price 
to subscribers, $7JS0, as the common edition 
which will follow. Subscriptions are received by 
Samuel Clough, 66 Wectminster street. 



OuvBB Optxc'b Lib&axt fob Yoxma Pbo- 
PLB.— Consisting of ilve volumes of about two 
hundred and seventy-five pages each, in red cov- 
ers* with box. These five volumes are as fol- 
lows : Boat CM; All Aboard; Now or Never; 
DyAffoin; wnd Poor and Pnmd, 

Oliver Optic is a man with eyes. He sees 
with his eyes. Hp has ears. He hears with his 
ears. And he has here given us a glimpse of 
what he has seen and heard, and of his manner 
of looking at things. He is well known to a 
very large class of admiring readers, and In 
fact, so far as we know, all his readers do ad- 
mire his fine style of talking to them, and of 
giving them instruction. He hold$ the pen qf a 
ready writer. He paints from real life, and 
therefore his pictures are lifelike. This is not 
all. He selects the scenes which he will pre- 
sent, with taste and judgment, and so adds the 
moral that the effect is pleasing, and therefore 
all the more instructive and beneficial. Mr. Op- 
tic is one of the public school teachers of the 
city of Boston, and one of the editors of the Stu- 
dent and Schoolmate, a monthly visitor, which if 
not known to any of our readers, we hope will soon 
make their acquaintance. He has had therefore 
an experience with boys, that, with his ready 
talent with the pen, enables him to write to the 
young as few persons can. We can hardly com- 
mend this series of books too strongly. Let our 
young friends buy them and judge for themselves. 



Thb New Yobb Tbacheb.— The Teachers of 
the Empire State have one of the best educa- 
tional magazines upon our exchange list. It 
has a large share of articles of great practical 
value to the earnest teacher. Among those of 
the February number are A Prize Essay on the 
use of The Dieiionaryt School Organization^ 
which will be found in the present number of 
The Schoolmaster, Professional Instruction qf 
Teachers, Change qf Books, School Abuses, and 
others of equal ability upon other equally prac- 
tical topics. The Teacher is ably edited by 
James Cruikshank, Albany. Terms, $1.00 pet 
year. 
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Wb Ave Lats.—- Reader, you do not rej^tit 
balf 80 mnch at we do. We have tried hard to 
bare our issue on the^frrt of eadi month, and 
have nerer before been so late as now, since the 
change from the fifteenth to the first of the 
month. The circumstances which haye caused 
this delay have been entirely beyond our control, 
and are of such a nature as will not be likely to 
«ecttr again. 



Thb article on The BnglUh LangvagB designed 
ibr this number is unavoidably postponed, but 
will appear in our next. 

The article entitled Cuthire of the Perceptive 
Powers, will commend itself to all, but is espe- 
cially instructive to teachers. 

The next number will contain a sketch of the 
schools of Bristol, 



Thb readers of Thb Schoolmastbb will not 
fail to notice our advertising pages. They are 
unusually full, and are well-deserving their at- 
tfption. Especially would we ask their notice of 
the Tarious advertisements of books, both school 
and miscellaneous. Seldom have we the oppor- 
tunity to present so wide a range of valuable 
books, which can be well-recommended, as are 
adTertised in the present number. 



Tamjly Scbool pob Boys.— We have receiv- 
ed a circular of Rev. Geo. A. Willard's Family 
School, situated at Old Warwick, R. I. Mr. 
Willard has removed his school to the farm di- 
rectly opposite the road leading to Warwick 
Neck, where the accommodations and advantages 
of the school will be much improved. Thi» 
school needs no word of commendation from us. 
It is too extensively and too favorably known.. 



Wb have received the following pamphlets: 
Reports of the Trustees and Superintendent of 
Butler Hospital ; Annual Report of Pennsylvan- 
ia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ; Report 
of Free Schools of Charleston, 8. C, for 1858 ; 
Rev. E. M. Stone's Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Ministry at Large. 



Tkb Masbaohubbttc Tbachbb has entered 
upon its twelfth volume with the new year, and 
certainly exhibits decided marks of improvement. 
Its aims are high, the editors designing in the 
scope and character of the articles to fUmish a 
journal suited to the wants of the beat and higk- 
ett teachers. While in respect to talent and the 
high literary character of its contents, it sustains 
its hitherto well known charactei, we are pleased 
to see a little unbending and letting down of the 
air pedagogical. W e can assure our Massachusetts 
friends that the financial business of the Teacher 
is in good hands. No man will execute that bus- 
iness with more fidelity and dispatch than the 
chairman of their finance committee. Price, 
^1.00 per year. Address Charles Hutchins, Esq., 
Boston. 



Wb are indebted to Judge Hoppin for a copy 
of the exercises at the dedication of Lycenm 
Hall, the elegant debating room of the FrankUtt 
Lyceum, on Westminster street. 

These exercises consisted of an elegpant and 
chastely written oration by Francis E. Hoppin, 
Esq. ; a beautifril and sparkling poem by Henry 
C. Whitaker, and remarks at the banquet by 
various individuals. It is an interesting pam- 
phlet of 6Z pages. 



Wb return our thanks for the annual Catn* 
logue of the University of Michigan. The No. 
of students in the regular college course is 213 ; 
select courses, 43 ; resident graduates, ftc, 31 ; 
department of medicine and surgery, 143 ; total, 
430. This University is well known as one of 
the foremost seats of soun*l learning in our coun- 
try. In some respects it has no superior in the 
west, at least. 



Fobtbait of Edwabd Etbbbtt.— Mr. Sam- 
uel Clough, 66 Westminster street, has received 
from the publisher a fine portrait of this distin- 
guished statesman, printed in oil colors. It is 
published by James Challen & Son, Philadelphia, 
and is only furnished to subscribers to Challen's 
Illustrated Monthly, a dollar magaxine of the 
first class. 
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For the SeboolBMttr. 
Qm&BOoiDB for Written Bzamliuittoii. 



AUTHMBTIO. 

To l>e performed by catwelkUion whereTor it is 
poMible 

1. r2.3 6 3-7] ra-T 1-6 ^ 

14-9 IQhJ It*" 101-2 J 

2. A piece ot cloth was 1 3-4 yards wide and 
4 1-2 yards long ; but, in sponging, it shrunk 8 
percent, of its width and 5 per cent, of its length; 
how many square yards did it contain after 
shrinking ? 

3. How many boxes of sugar, each contain* 
ing 300 pounds, and worth 8 cents a pound, must 
be gtTen for 19-11 acres of land worth 5 1-8 cents 
per square foot ? 

4. How many barrels of, flour, at 6 cents a 
pound must be given for a pile of wood 15 feet 
long, 6 3-5 feet wide, 6 4-11 feet high, and worth 
$16-26 per cd. ft ? 

5. How many furlongs of f^irrow 2-9 yard 
wide, must be turned to plow 1 acre 3 rods ? 

6. 1-2 of 5-6 is what per cent of 2-3 of $2-15? 

7. A note for 400.00, dated Dec. 25th, 1855, 
and payable in 90 days, was discounted at bank 
Feb. 20th, 1856. When was the note dne and 
what sum was received on it ? 

8. My employer sends to me $4660.00 fHiieh 
I am to invest in coal, at 3 mills a pound, after 
dedueting my commission of 1 1-4 per eenL on 
the purchase. How many tons ean I purehaee ? 

9. What sum must be insured on $1600 JO to 
indude the premium of 2 S-4 per cent and a 
eommission on the property insured of 7-6 per 
cent ? 

10. My agent obtains ih>m a bank, for my 
noto payable in 9 months, $9060,00 ; which, af- 
ter deducting his conunisaion of 1 2-3 per cent 
on the purchase he invests in land at 3 1-3 eenti 
per square foot How many aeres were pfur- 
ehased? 

He sold the land in 4 months 81 days, at the 
rate of 12.10 per square rod, for whieh he eharg^ 
ee a oommiMion of 2 1-2 per etnt and p«l« Mm 



balance on Interest at the rate of 8 per oent per 
annum. When my note at the bank became dosr 
I collected the money due me, and paid my noto ; 
what was my gain ? 



For the Behoolmaster. 

The Bight Angled Triangle.— Jaaoary 

Vnmber. 

'< Rule for finding the hypothenuse and per- 
pendicular of a right-angled triangle, when the 
turn of the hypothenuse and perpendicular ^ia 
given, and the base v 

1. '*Add to the square of the sum of the hypoth- 
enuse and perpendicular the square of the base 
and divide that amount by twice the sum of the 
hypothenuse and perpendicular, and the quotient 
gives the hypothenuse." 

This rule is based upon the following algebraie 
solution : 

Let d; = the hypothenuse. 

a = the sum of the hyp. and perp. 
6 s the base. 
Then c— « = tlieperpendienlar. 

Then by the well known principle of the right- 
angled triangle, 

siis(a^«)i-|-5*or 
o^aoS — 209-1- x' + i* 
24waBa»-|-6* 

a»-f.5« 
« a» — _ s hypothe 

2 a 



a— xaaa— - 



a*-|-6> 

T7 



2a 



B perpendiottlar. 



" Bnle for the same, compiled from Leach and 
Swan's Practical Arithmetie : 

2. ** Divide the square of the given base bf 
the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendicular. 
The quotient is the difFerence between the hy- 
pothenuse and perpendicular. The turn and dif- 
ference of two numbers being given the numbers 
can be found." 

Let X = hypothenuse. 
Let If s perpendicular. 
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(« + y)(^-y) = 6t 

X — y» = = difference hyp. and perp. 

*— y 

Then half the turn pins half the difference 
giTes the hypothenuse, and half the gum minos 
half the difference givee the perpendicular. 

A.. 



For the Bohoolmattar. 

Solution of " Iiiquor Agent's Ftoblem," in 

Jannaxy Vomber. 



1. LXQUOK Acoouirr. 
Liquor receiTed of Town, 
Liquor purchased during year. 



$69 50 



Profit on liquor sold. 


32 20 
$374 55 


Liquor aold during year, 
Liquor returned to Town, 


$293 55 
81 00 



$374 55 

2. AOBlfT'S A.00OVirT WITH TOWN. 

▲gent Dr. to Town, money reoeived, $ 58 00 
•• •» " liquor " 59 60 

•« •• •< profit on liquor sold, 32 20 

•• •• *« eaah to balance. 



Town Dr. to Agent, liquor returned, 
" •• " salary, 

3. TOWN'S L088. 

Town pays Agent's salary, 



Our Booit Ktki^U. 



The Ficnbbb Bishop: or the Life and Times 
of Frauds Anbury. By W. P. Strickland^ D. D., 
Carlton and Porter, New- York. J. P. Magee, 
Boston. 

This is a rigorous book, setting forth the 
Christian life and labors of a rigorous man, who 
lired in vigorous times. Bishop Asbury was one 
of those serrants of God who nearly a hundred 
years ago lired and labored with a seal, a dero- 
tion, and a success which would astonish the it- 
inerants of the present day. The book is writ- 
ten with great power and will repay a careftil 
reading. It is to be a aUmdard memoir of one 
of the fathers. 




Town makes profit on liquor. 
Town loses, 



$69 00 

$32*20 

36 80 

$68 00 
By which it appears that at the settlement of 
the account the Town must pay the Agent, to 
balaaoe, 30 cents, and that the town loses $36.80. 

A. 

Ws notict that our oorrespondent has the amount of 
liquor sold $293.S6, while the problem ai stated in the 
January number gare $ns.94, which latter amount 
would BMke the Balaitos 81 eento, and the lobs $38.81. 

SoiTom. 



Thb Mustbn : or Lore and Liberty. By B. F. 

Presbury. Shepard, Clark, ft Brown, Boston. 

1859. 

Few publishers hare been so successful ia 
their list of books as the abore-mentioned firm. 
We noticed recently the jurenile books of Mrs. 
Leslie, an admirable series for the young, 
and here we hare a brilliant story of Ume 
and Hbsriy, which, if it does not show the sweets 
of liberty, certainly exhibits most forcibly the 
horrors of slarery. It is written with skill and 
abUlty. 



Thb Fibst PBiMaRT Rbadbb. — Hiekling, 

Swan, & Brewer, Boston. 1859. 

Mr. Hillard tells us in the preface of this little 
book, that it has been prepared by a teacher of 
large experience as one of a series introductory 
to his well known Beading Books. It is well 
printed on tinted paper, and beautifully illustrat- 
ed by numerous wood cuts. 



Lb Cabinbt Dbs Fbbs, or Recreatire Read- 
ings, arranged for the express use of studenu 
in French. By Georges Otoard, A. M. P. 
Appleton A Co., New York. 
This is a new reader of 332 pages, comprising 

pleasant selections for reading in French. It 

can be obtained of Mr. Samuel Clough, 56 West- 

minstsr street. 
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Bbic; OB Lima xt Lini.B.-^A ule of Ros- 
Ijn School. By Ftederiek W. Farrar, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Rudd ft 
Carleton, New York. 

This is a story of English school life, after the 
manner of Tom Brown'i SeMool Doyt at Rugby, 
The London Literary Gasette says : 

*< It is pleasant to preface our notice of this 
work by a genuine conyiction that it is one of 
the most charming and touching of books that 
it has ever been our lot to read. No book, since 
the advent of *Tom Brown's School Days at 
Rugby * has given such an admirable picture of 
inner school life. Apart from its general ten- 
dency, which is pervaded by a strong religious 
bias that is not pedantic or sectarian, and from 
which an admirable moral may be derived, the 
powerful and diverged interest of the tale iuelf 
cannot fail of luring on ftt>m pags to page the 
feelings of curiosity and the reader." 
We hope to speak of it again. 



Pictures ^ob Gbecia.n ob Amtiqvb Faint- 
INO.— Messrs. J. E. Tilton ft Co., 161 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, have just published two beau- 
tiKil pictures for Grecian and Antique painting. 

1. The Happy Family. A beautiful group. 
8iae of plate 13 by 17 inches. Price, post-paid, 
tl.t». 

% The Farm Yard. Painted by J. Herring. 
8ise of plate 13 by 19 inches. Price, post-paid, 
$1.63. 

Hessrs, Tilton ft Co. furnish every variety of 
materials for painting in the above styles. 



Gb8enlbaf*8 Mathbhatioal Sbbies.— *' Fa- 
ther Greenleaf," as the teachers call him, has 
now completed his series of mathematical works 
for the use of common and high schools, and 
academies, c<Nisisting of arithmetics, algebra, 
and geometry. The impression seems to be 
gaining ground among our best teachers that a 
continuous series of books by the same author is 
an improvement on the old plan of different au- 
thors* We cheerfUly refer the reader to the ad- 
vertisement of these works in our adtertising 



Hand-Booxs fob Homb Ihpbotbment.— Com* 
prising How to Write, How to Behave, How to 
Talk, How to Do Buthwat. Complete in one 
volume, about 700 pages. Price, $1.50.— 
Fowler ft Wells, New York. 

While on a visit to a friend in Boston recently, 
we took up this book and began turning over its 
pages, at first carelessly, the mind occupied in 
conversation. But we soon found that the con- 
versation or the book must give way. We re- 
tained the book for some time at the expense of 
the conversation —for a sufficient length of time 
to conclude that we must have that work and 
place extracts before our readers. We hav^ the 
book and hope soon to make the extracts, which 
we feel sure will be acceptable. It is a valuable 
practical treatise on Letter- Writing, Conversa- 
tion, Etiquette and Business. A valuable book 
for teachers. 



Fbqm Poob-Houbb to Pulpit ; or The Tri- 
umphs of the late John Eitto, from Boyhood 
to Manhood. A book for youth. By Rev. 
Wm. M. Thayer. E. O. Libby ft Co., Boston* 
1859. 

The author says in the preface, **When a 
poor, deaf pauper, like Kitto, comes forth from 
his obscure condition, and rises, by his own per- 
sonal exertions, to distinction among Biblical 
and Theological scholars, it is worth while to 
inquire how U ts done," This inquiry is thor- 
oughly and successfully answered in the book 
before us. It is admirably adapted to instruct 
and encourage the young. We wish it might be 
read by all the youth of the country. 



ThB AKBBICAN AlMAW AO AMD RlPOftnomT OP 

Useful Knowledob, for the year 1859.— 
Crosby, Nicho7s, ft Co., Boston. For sale by 
George H. Whitney. 

This volume of 884 pages is filled with valua* 
ble and interesting statistics and other informa- 
tion. We notice in Part I. a somewhat elabo- 
rate artide on the noted Australian Weapon, the 
Boomerang, by Prof. Lovering. of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and a valuable treatise on Celestial 
Photography, by G. P. Bond. It is a valuable 
work for teachers. 
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CuBiosrriBS of Natu&al Hitro&T.— -By F. T. 

Buckland, A. M. 423 pages. Illustrated. 

Price, $L%5. Rudd & Carleton, New York. 

1869. 

This work is new. It enters upon a new field 
and travels by a new path. The author has not 
put together stereotype anecdotes, furnished by 
a good pair of scissors, but has drawn fi*om his 
•wn wide experience and extended observation 
and researches. It presents a series of interest- 
ing and often highly useful fkets of Natural 
History in the pleasing style of a narrative, and 
all done by one who writes in the style of the 
heit English authors. We cordially commend 
the book to all teachers and soholan. 



Tbb H10HB& Chmstian Lipb.— By Rev. W. 

E. Boardman. Henry Hoyt, Boston. 1850. 

Part I. What it It. Part II. How Attained. 

Part III. Progrett and Power, 

We think it will be a long time before the 
Christian who is seeking higher spiritual attain- 
ments will find another new book at all compar- 
•Ue with this in pointing out the way by which 
that Higher Ldfe is to be attained. It is written 
with masterly ability, and evidently from ezpe- 
rienoe. 



Dora Dban, o& Thb East India Unclb; 

and Maooib Millbb, ob Old Haoab's 8b- 

o&BT.— By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 474 pages. 

Price, 01.00. C. M. Saxt3n, New York. 

Hrs. Holmes is a well-known writer, whose 
books heretofore have been well received, and 
this certainly is not behind its predecessors. 
The stories are well told and display a knowl- 
edge of human nature in its various aspects, and 
a skill in delineation which will insare a careful 
perusal on the part of all who take up the book. 



HamiT WiLLABD *, OB Thb Valub of Right 
PBOioirLBB.— M. W. Dodd. New York. 1859. 
This is a beautiful little book of 318 pages, 
shanningly written for children and youth, and 
when any of our friends are making additions to 
their 8. 8. library, or wish a little gilt for some 
young friend, be sure and get Henry Willard ; 
•r The Value of Bight Pxindples. 



Thb Scibbcb and Abt of Elocution an» 
Obatobt.— >In three parte. Part I. Theoretie 
and ScientiJSe. Part 2. Rhetorical ^ Clattioai, 
and PraetieaL Part 3. Comical and Mueieal. 
By Worthy Putnam, Prof, in Ohio Sute and 
Union Law College. C. M. Sazton, New York. 
We have spent an evening with much plea- 
sure in examining this book. It is comprised in 
497 pages, embracing a wide variety of matter, 
and, as it seems to us, well chosen and well ar* 
ranged. The introductory, or part first is writ- 
ten in an easy, straight-forward style, and con- 
tains some excellent thoughts and directions con- 
cerning elocution and oratory. As far as we 
have been able to examine, the selections are in 
good taste and well adapted for declamation. 



Thb Aftbbnoon of Unmabbibd Lifb.— From 

The last London edition. Rudd & Carleton. 

New York. 1869. 

This iR published " uniform with A WomeaCa 
Thottghta About Women" but is not by the same 
author. It is directed to those in the unmarried 
estate and in the ** afternoon of life," and for 
them it contains advice and rebuke administered 
with gre t plainness- Its tone is earnest, sin- 
cere, and thoroughly kind and Christian. 



Thb following books will be noticed in cmt 
next: 
Ricord's Roman History ; Weber's Univerial 

History ; Markham's History of England ; Per- 

• 

kins* Algebra; Benedict's Algebra; Cartel's Ele- 
ments of Map Drawing ; Home Hito and Hints ; 
The Mother's Mission; The Huguenot Potter; 
Brooks' School Manual of Devotion; Honey 
Blossoms ; Sunday Sketches ; Comell's Onoa- 
mar School Geography ; Colton's Universal At- 
las ; Comstock A Coming's Principles of Phyai- 
ology; Robinson's Mathematics. 



Wb present our thanks for the following Tal- 
uable report consiBtlng of 392 psges : — ** Annnal 
Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and 
Common Schools, in Upper Canada, for the year 
1857 ; with an Appendix : by the Chief Superin* 
tendent of Education. Printed by order of tfc« 
LegislstiTe Afsemhly." 
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For- the SchoolmMUr. 
The PubUo Schools of BrUrtoL 

V - 

BT BJIT. THOMAS SBBPASO, D. D. 

TSB original proprieton and Bettlera of 
Bristol, being men of cultiyated intelligence, 
took early measures to provide for its citizens 
the means of popular education. To this 
end certain sections of land were held in re- 
serye, the rents of which were forever to be 
appropriatsd for the support of public schools. 
The early records show that appropriations 
were annually made for the support of at least 
one individual as the school master for the 
town. 

To go into a narrative of the primary 
schools of the town dtlring the first hundred 
and fifty years of its history, would occupy 
too much space in your journal, and afford lit- 
tle interest to your readers. 

The "Act to estabUsh PubUo Schools," 
passed by the General Assembly in January, 
1828, gave to the cause of popular education 
in this town, as well as in other places 
through the state, a new impulse. A regular 
board of supervisors was that year appointed, 
composed of some of the best educated and 
intelligent citizens, to take charge of the pub- 
lic instruction of the youth. Said committee 
took their engagements, organized under the* 



proper officers, had their regular meetings, 
and kept a record of their doings. From that 
time to the present a Mmilar board has bee* 
appointed by the towntach year, whose lafa^ra 
in the cause are a matter -of fiur history en 
the records of the town. 

During the first year of this new organisa- 
tion, a school was set tip in the village, undier 
the care of a male teacher, upon the Monito- 
rial or Lanoasteriaa plaa* To tbis school 
boys were admitted from seven to twelv» 
years in age, and girls from nine to fourteen ; 
each paying twenty-five cents on entrance to 
meet contingent expenses. The branches to 
be taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography. Two 
other schools were authorixed in sepaiate dis- 
tricts in the north section of the town, to be 
taught by females in Summer, and males in 
Winter. The amount expended this year ia 
these three districts was (782. During th« 
succeeding seven years the amount expended 
annually on the public schooU did not vary 
materially from the above sum. 

In 1834 the Monitorial system was aban^ 
doned. Consequently assistant teachers were 
demanded. A separate female department 
was organized in 1838 under the care of two 
female teachers. Increased appropriations 
were made to other schools, so that in 1839 
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the Bum expended in all the public schools 
amounted to about (1,550. In the compact 
part of the town classification of the pupils 
became necessary, and was begun by inau- 
gurating two departments, primary and select. 
By a watchful superrision on the part of 
the committee, by the application of judi- 
cious and efficient discipline, enforcing punc- 
tuality and constancy on the part of the pu- 
pils, and the selection of well qualified teach- 
ers, and making their office as permanent as 
possible, the public schools gained, by de- 
grees, the confidence of the people. Priyate 
schools languished for want of patronage, 
fewer scholars were sent abroad for an edu- 
cation. We were aided much in this good 
cause by the Hon. Henry Barnard, State 
Commissioner, and by several sessions of the 
Teachers' Institute held in the place. Our 
citizens were stimulated to remodel and repair 
their school houses, or build anew, as the 
case required. 

Thus the public seal in the cause of popu- 
lar edttcaition went forward, the freemen re- 
qmnding fororably to the recommendations of 
their oommitteein their annual appropriations, 
until, in the autumn of 1848, we had in suc- 
eessfiil operation four departments, yiz. : a 
primary! embracing three schools, an inter- 
mediate, a grammar, and a high school, be- 
sides two district schools, occupying new and 
commodious houses in the northern section of 
the town. 

Appropriations by direct tax upon the citi- 
zens for the support of popular education in 
this place, as well as in the state generally, 
are comparatiyely of modem date. The free- 
men of Bristol began with $500, and have 
advanced as far as (4,300. The highest sum 
expended for the encouragement of our pub- 
lic schools in all their departments, in any 
one year, with the exception of those in which 
new buildings were erected, was $6,404.06. 



We have now eleven schools, under the 
care of fifteen teitchers. Eight of these are 
located in the south district. These, by clas- 
sification, are known as primary, grammar, 
and high ; three of the first, with five teach- 
ers, four of the second, including one exclu- 
sively for the colored children, with six teach- 
ers, and one of the third, with two teachers. 

Our high school was started in the autumn 
of 1848, under the instruction of Mr. Jillson. 
He was succeeded by Mr. L. Burr in 1849. 
N. B. Cooke, A. M. took charge of the same 
in the spring of 1851, and continues in office, 
with an assistant. These gentlemen were 
graduates of Brown University. The num- 
ber in attendance in this department the pres* 
ent year is seventy. 

The branches prescribed for a tuH course 
in the high school for all who have ability 
and inclination to enjoy the benefit of an ed- 
ucation furnished for them in this department 
are as follows : 

Junior Clan, — Review of the principles of 
Arithmetic, Algebra commenced. General 
History, Analysis of Sentences, Physical 
Geography. 

MiddU Cla99. — Algebra completed, Geom- 
etry, Book-Keeping, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy. 

Senior Class. — Trigonometry, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Bhetoric commenced. 

Advanced Class. — Intellectual Philosophy, 
Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric completed. Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Optional Studies. --IjBim and Greek, from 

their rudiments up to preparation for college. 

Penmanship, Orthography, Declamation, and 

Composition, are weekly exercises through 

the whole course. 

The above is substantially the course now 
pursued, though it is subject to modification 
and addition as circumstances may render 
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expedient. The whole course U designed to 
occupy four years* 

The committee hate adopted the following 
resolutions { 

<« 1. That all pupils of the high school 
who shall have completed the course of study 
ttbore specified, or its equivalent, shall be en- 
titled to recei^ a diploma in due form from 
the hand of the president of the board. 

«< 2. That they shall have sustained a rank 
during their membership, averaging not low- 
er than number eight, the whole number of 
grades being twenty. 

« 3. That they shall have essentially fail- 
ed in no department or bianch of studies, or 
requirements of the school, including an hon- 
orable deportment. 

*' 4. That they prepare and read an origin- 
al essay on some assigned tfttbject at theSr final 
examination. 

« 5. That the freedom of the school be al« 
lowed to all graduates who desire it; that 
they be permitted, ivlthout the payment of 
fcrther contingencies, to join any of the clas- 
ses of the school, either for the purpose of 
reviewing any of their former studies, or of 
gxaminlng any new branch or book which 
may have been introduced. They shall be 
considered honorary members, and shall be 
vubject to the rules of the school, while in it, 
but shall not occupy a seat to the exclusion of 
«ny regular member." 

The number of children in the town be- 
tween lour and sixteen years, according to 
the last census, is 1252% The sum expended 
last year in support of the several schools was 
an average upon each child Bfjive doUan and 
9levm and half eenU for the whole year* 



It has been rightly observed, thut in one 
point the atheist u the most credulous man in 
he world, for he believes the universe to be 
the production of ehance. 



Mrs. Xmma Willard's INrat Bohool. 

Ths school-house was situated in Worth- 
ington street, on the great Hartford and New 
Haven turnpike ; and was surrounded on the 
other three sides by a mulberry grove, to- 
wards which the windows were in summer 
kept open* 

At nine o'clock, on that first morning I 
seated myself among the childrm to begin a 
profession which I little thought was to last 
with slight inteiruption for forty years. That 
morning was the longest of my life. I began 
my work by trying to discover the several ca- 
pacities and degrees of advancement of the 
children, so as to arrange them in classes ; 
but they having been, under my predecessor* 
accustomed to the greatest license, would, at 
their option, go to the street door to look at a 
passing carriage, or stepping upon a bench in 
the rear, dash out of a window, and take a 
lively turn in the mulberry grove. Talking 
did no good. Reasoning and pathetio appeab 
were alike nnaVBiling. Thus the morning 
slowly wore away. At noon I explained this 
first great perplexity of my teacher-life to my 
friend Mrs. Peek, who decidedly advised 
sound end somnwry ehastisement. <• I can- 
not," I replied ; *« I never struck a child in 
my life." « It is," she said, •< the only way, 
and yon must." I left her for the afternoon 
school with a heavy heart, still hoping I might 
find some way of avoiding what I could not 
deliberately resolve to do. I found the school 
a scene of uproar and confusion, which I 
vainlyendeavored to quell. Just then, Jesse 
Peck, my friend's little son, entered with a 
bundle of five nice rods. As he laid them on 
the table before me, my courage lose ; and, 
in the temporary silence which ensued, I laid 
down a few laws, the breaking of which 
would be followed with immediate chastise- 
ment. Por a few moments the children were 
silent ; but they had been used to threatening. 
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and soon a boy rose from his seat, and, as he 
was stepping to the door, I took one of the 
sticks and gaye him a moderate flogging ; theyi 
with a grip upon his arm whieh made him feel 
that I was in earnest, put him into his seat. 
Hoping to make this chastisement answer for 
the whole school, I then told them in the 
most endearing manner I could command, that 
I was there to do them good — to make them 
such fine boya and girls that their parents and 
friends would be delighted with them, and 
they be growing up happy and useful ; but 
in order to this I must and would have their 
obedience. If I had occasion to punish again 
it would be more and more severely, until 
they yielded, and were trying to be good. 
But the children still lacked faith in my words, 
and if my recollection serves me, I spent most 
of the afternoon in alternate whippings and 
exhortations, the former always increasing in 
intensity, until at last, finding the difierenca 
between capricious anger and steadfast deter- 
mination, they submitted. This was the first 
and last of corporeal punishment in that 
achool. The next morning, and crer after, 
I had docile and orderly scholars. I was 
careful duly to send them out for recreation, 
to make their studies pleasant and interesting, 
and to praise them when they did well, and 
mention to their parents their good behavior. 
— - BamariTt Am, Journal of Education, 



The Kioht Way. — Southey says in one of 
his letters : I have told you of the Spaniard 
who always put on his spectacles when about 
to eat cherries, that they might look bigger 
and more tempting. In a like manner I make 
the most of my enjoyments ; and though I do 
iiot cast my eyes away from my troubles, I 
pack them in as little compass as I can for 
myself, and never let them annoy others." 



Nkyer allow tale-bearing. 



For the Sehoolittaitef. 
Sir Biohard Steele. 

N. 

Fir9t Step$ — Wanderiruf — Return — DesigKi 

— EfforU — WUhet — Death, 

EiroiAND divides with Ireland the honor of 
Steele's nativity. The son of English parents, 
he was by birth entitled to the emblem of the 
shamrock rather than the rose. His father 
was secretary to the Buke of Ormond, theft 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in whose capital 
Richard was bom, in 1671. Before Sir Rich* 
ard entered Oxford, while a student in the 
charter house school at London, he became 
acquainted with Addison, for whom he cher* 
ished friendship until late in life. That this 
friendship was not complete was more the 
fault of Addison than of Steele. 

An imprudent step cost him a prospective 
property. He entered the army as private in 
the horse-guards, having sought an appoint"* 
ment without success. This act deprived 
him of an estate of a relation which straitet 
conduct might have earned. But his knowl- 
edge of the camp, thus dearly gained, was a 
fund out of which his pen wrought pleasing 
pictures, aptly enlivened by his careless man- 
ner. 

Further on in life, his dislike of the loose 
habits which he voluntarily assumed, in vari- 
ous scenes in barrack and parlor, plainly ap- 
peared to be real. The giddy fllttings of fash- 
ionable life caused him so to feel scathing re- 
morse that the sight of dangers discovered by 
means of his brilliant delineations deterred 
the thoughtless from venturesome folly. In 
works which painted Vice in garments not her 
own, his pen was never employed. 

His own turpitude was palliated by the 
candor of his manifest desires. 

The Christian Hero, The Funeral, or Grief 
a-Ut-mode, 7A« Tender JSutband, or the Ae* 
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eompliahed FooU, The Lying Lover, and The 
Conseiatu Lovert, mostly dramatic, are titles 
at Ms earlier publications. From the exercise 
of his mind on si^ch subjects, being evidently 
those which fumi^ed scope for attacks of 
foibles and vices met in fashionable society, 
we may judge that he gained that power 
which his artides in the Tatler and in the 
Spectator betray. 

Humor his master-spirit in the outer devel- 
opment of fads genius, an easy susceptibility 
to the keen edge of unsheathed rancor the 
cause of concealed anguish and the obverse 
of an exquisite enjoyment, he appeared gen- 
erous, cheerful, and affectionate because he 
would be so ; improvident, reckless, and im- 
prudent because of the excess of his desire 
to possess those qualities in their legitimate 
power. 

The lengthened shadows from the evening 
sunlight were strongly marked. He retired, 
on account of pecuniary embarrassment, into 
Wales. This retirement, while his property 
waA still sufficient to redeem all just (daims 
mpon it, amply attests the generosity of his 
disposition. None might with truth accuse 
Kim of deception in such matters, as they 
never deeply affected his character or his con- 
duct. Near Caermarthen, in a little house 
scarce worthy of appellation more dignified 
than hovel, in 1729, he for the last time look- 
ed upon the pleasant light of the sun. 



I consider the soul of man as the ruin of a 
glorious building, where, amidst great heaps 
of rubbish, you meet with noble fragments oi 
sculpture, broken pillars and obelisks, and a 
magnificence in confusion. 



Theee is nothing too little for so little a 
creature as man. It is by studying little things 
Chat we attain the great art of having as little 
jDoisery and as much happiness as possible. 



Intermittent Bprtngs. 

As I was riding once among the Green 
mountains with my friend the Schoolmaster, 
I saw by the side of the road a copious spring, 
most invitingly clear, aud gushing directly 
out from the rock. •• Stop," said I, for he 
was holding the reins, «I am thirsty, and 
should like to try this spring." 

«« With all my heart," said he; «« it is ex- 
cellent water, and you will find the rock dry 
when we come back." 

« How is that possible ? " I asked. 

« It is an intermittent spring ; and, rich 
and generous as it seems, it never runs more 
than a week at a time. Then it will be dry 
for two or three months." 

We both alighted, and drank copiously, for 
the water was indeed deUcious. ** Shall I 
tell you my thoughts?" said the Schoolmaster, 
after we had resumed our seats m the wagon. 

** Do BO," I repHed. 

« I never pass this spot without thinking of 
a class of teachers. I hope you do not belong, 
to this dafis." 

«« What class do you mean ? " 

« That class which resembles this fountain. 
It win rain day after day, and week after 
week ; yet not a drop of water 'n-iU flow from 
this opening. At last the reservoir can hold 
no more, and then, all ht once, such a stream 
will burst forth as though a little Winnipi- 
seogee were feeding it. For three or four 
days, it will pour, pour, pour; and then, 
just as suddenly, it will stop again. So it is 
with some teachers. With that 'charity' 
which ' suffereth long and is kind,' which 
* beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things,' they will permit inattention, dis- 
order, and misconduct to go on in their 
schools day after day. Now they seem to 
have neither eyes nor ears ; now they positive- 
ly encourage roguery by a smile. But ihe 
last drop at length fills up the reservoir of 
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their tempers; and then such « Niagara of 
scolding and threatening breaks forth I The 
scholars understand that it would be danger- 
ous for them to do any mischief or make any 
noise just now. Their eyes are all on their 
books, except when they steal glances at the 
enraged master. They walk on tiptoe. But 
the Niagara has soon stopped running, and 
no one has been hurt. The scholars find that 
they have simply been sprinkled with the 
spray. They begin to wonder that they were 
so frightcftedy and resoWe that they will not 
be so the next time. By degrees their animal 
spirits creep out, as JEsop's frogs from their 
hiding-places, after the splashing of the log 
which Jupiter had thrown down as their king. 
The frogs soon mounted the log in utter de- 
rision. And so the roguish boys and arch 
girls soon treat the log-schoolmaster, who 
had made so fearful but harmless a splashing 
in their little pcol, with equal disregard. 
They begin their pranks gradually ; and the 
master, who is satisfied that by the last de< 
monstration he has now thoroughly establish' 
ed his authority, feels so secure, and by a 
species of reaction, so yery g^od-natured, and 
takes so little notice of the frolic and misrule, 
that in a few days they rise unchecked to as 
great a height as before. And now comes an- 
other storm, and after it another calm ; to be 
succeeded, if the school keeps long enough, 
by storm and calm number three. You don't 
keep school so, I hopeT' said he, turning 
suddenly round and looking me close in the 
eye. « Absolute tyranny or absolute indul- 
gence are, either of them, better than this 
storm-sunshine of temper, without action. 
Scholars will neither fear nor respect nor Ioyc 
such a teacher ; and, these motiyes all want- 
ing, what influence can he hope to exert oyer 
them? He is in as bad a condition as the 
Laodicean church." 

I could not claim that my school goyem- 



ment was entirely faultless in the particulars 
of which he spoke. 

•« Do you know D }" said he; "an 

admirable teacher ; and I once heard him tell 
in his school a capital story, in illustration of 
this yery mode of goyemment." 

« I do not know him. But what was it } 

t 

for so good a story ought not to be lost foi 
lack of repetition.^' 

«« It was this : D — said that one day 
he was whiling away his time in a belt of wood 
which separated his father's farm from a neigh- 
bor's, when, unobseryed, he became a witness 
to the following scene. The neighbor^was in 
a field adjoining the wood, hoeing com, and 
with bare feet. His son Hiram, a chubby 
boy, eight or nine years old, who ought to 
haye been at school, was in the field with him\ 
sometimes lying on the grass borders, some- 
times strolling up and down the rows, and 
sometimes rolling in the dirt. The great ob- 
ject of attraction to the boy was his father's 
bare feet. He would pick up a small pebble 
and watching his opportunity, as a cat to 
spring upon a mouse, would throw it so as to 
hit one of the feet. The man would jump up» 
look round, and then go to hoeing again. In 
a short time another pebble came, and then 
another, and another. The boy had eyidently 
great dexterity at this species of game. 
Sometimes the man would stop and rub his 
foot a little, before resuming hin work. At 
length, the measure of his temper was full ; 
and it broke out, * Hallo, there, Hiram, what 
are you about } * * Nothing, sir,' replied the 
boy in a low grum tone. • Yes, you are, you 
rogue ; you are throwing stones at my feet.' 
* Did n't mean to,' said Hiram, in a sort of 
half pleading, half saucy tone. * Yes, you 
did ; you know you did ; and I won't bear it. 
If you do so again, I'll take a stick to you.*^ 
For a little time the feet were unmolestecL 
But Hiram understood his father's system o' 
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gOTenunent; and after waiting awhile, and 
taking a few extra rolls in the dirt, he picked 
up a little smooth stone and gave it a gentle 
toss at his father's feet No notice was taken 
of this ; and the next stone was a little larger, 
and thrown with more force. The process 
went on, till the father was at length roused 
again. After some preliminary questioning, 
with lying answers from Hiram, the threat 
was repeated, and with more force : <* If you 
do that again, boy, I'll give you a good thrash- 
ing ! ' But, after a short intenral, the boy did 
it again; and the thrashing did not come. 
The next time, the threat was still louder and 
more energetic: <If you don't stop that 
work, I'll take you into that wood, — see if I 
don't, — and wear up a gjod withe about 
you»! ' But the hopeful son kept on his play, 
and saw that he didn*t. My friend D 



was curious to ascertain how many times this 
scene would be repeated, and with what in- 
tervals ; but his observation was interrupted 
by the blowing of the dinner horn ; and the 
truthfal, consistent, well-managing father, 
and the obedient, affectionate son, now no 
longer throwing stones at his father's feet, 
and his offenses all forgotten, went in together 
to the house, — the boy to devise some new 
form of annoying mischief, and the father to 
be thankful that he had so promising a son, 
and was bringing him up so well. And some 
teachers congratulate themselves upon success 
in their schools with just as good reason ! " — 
Mm9* Teacher. 



Therb are two things which wiU make us 
happy in this life, if we attend to them. The 
first is, never to vex ourselves about what we 
can't help ; and the second, never to vex our- 
selves about what we can help. 



Which are the most extensive letters ? The 
Seas (C's.) 



For the SehoolmMter. 
Spring la Here. 

Sf&ino is here, the birds are singing 
Anthems for the rosy May ; 

Oales from balmy bowers are bringing 
Odors for its natal day. 

Heaven is smiling — earth is wreathing 
Flowers of hope and joy and truth ; 

Nature in sweet tones is breathing 
Love within the heart of youth. 

Care has loft the stricken bosom, 
Gladness chases doubting gloom ; 

"Winter^opes begin to blossom, 
Life receives its vernal bloom. 

Maidens' eyes with hope are beaming, 
Roses on their cheeks repose ; 

Oaily pass their hours in dreaming 
Of a life all free from woes. 

But amid thy glee and gladness, 
Mark the moments as they fly ; 
In thy joy and in thy sadness, 
Gather flowers that never die. 



" The Good Sohoolmaater. *' 

Ths&s is scarce any profession in the com- 
monwealth more necessary which is so slight- 
ly performed. The reasons whereof I con- 
ceive to be these: First, young scholars 
make this calling their refuge ; yea, perchance, 
before they have taken any degree in the Uni- 
versity, commence schoolmasters in the coun- 
try ; as if nothing else wera required to set 
up this profession, but only a rod and a ferula. 
Secondly, others, who are able, use it only as 
a passage to better preferment ; to patch the 
rents in their present fortune, till they can 
provide a new one, and betake themselves to 
some more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are 
disheartened from doing their best with the 
miserable reward which in some places they 
receive, being masters to the children and 
slaves to their parents. Fourthly* being 
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grown rich, they grow negligent ; and scorn 
to touch the school, hut by the proxy of an 
usher. 

Some men had as lieye be schoolboys as 
schoolmasters, — to be tied to the school, as 
Cooper's Dictionary and Scapula's Lexicon are 
chained to the desk therein ; and though great 
scholars, and skillful in other arts, are bung- 
lers in this. 

But a ffood tehoolmaater atttdieth hie. scholars' 
nainres as carefuUy as they their books, and 
ranks their dispositions into several forms. 
He refuseth cockering mothers who proffer 
him money to purchase their sons' exemption 
from his rod,, and scorns the late custom in 
some places of conunuting whipping into 
money, and reasoning boys from the rod at a 
set price. — Thomcu Fuller. 



For the Schoolmaster. .^ 
' Isaak 'Walton, thd Contented Angler. 

Few men's lires present so perfect a picture 
of quiet contentment, as does Isaak Walton's, 
liying during the stormiest, and the gayest 
periods of modern times in England he yet 
allowed his serene mind neither to be ru£9ed 
by commotion, nor to be intoxicated with 
pleasure. He was bom at Stafford in 1593, 
and thus passed ten years of his childhood in 
the Golden Age of good Queen Bess. But 
before he closed his eyes at the ripe age 
of ninety years he saw the august Elizabeth 
giving place to her Scottish cousin, and James 
I. in his turn yielding his throne to his ill- 
starred son, and Charles after' a quarter of a 
century more atoning for his errors at the 
block, and leaving the kingdom to the iron 
rule of stem old Oliver, and at last the sec- 
ond Charles gayly grasping the scepter of his 
fathers, and inaugurating his merry reign. 
How many and how various acts in the pa- 
geant of life can one long-lived man view ! 
To Walton» hawever^ it was only a passing 



spectacle, in which he had no part. In hfii 
Httle quiet shop seven and a half feet by Jive he 
spent many years of golden contentment, as 
retired in the heart of London as when wan- 
dering by country streams, and fishing with 
« honest Nat." He had advancements, it is 
true, but they were neither many nor rapid. 
From the miniature shop in the Eoyal Ex- 
change he removed to Fleet street, and in his 
business as a linen-draper occupied half a 
store. His noblest advancement, however, oc- 
curred in 1644, when he determined to grope 
no longer in the dark London lanes, but to 
turn his back on trade, and be ever in the 
open sunshine, and near his favorite streams. 
How seldom do we see a man contented to 
pause in the pursuit of wealth, when he has 
gained a competency. Yet how much mere- 
philosophical is it to regard riches as valuable 
only in affording the means of enjoying our 
chosen pursuits, and to be willing to stop 
when we have enough. By acting in accord- 
ance with such a reasonable and manly view 
of things, Walton secured forty years of hap- 
piness, well worthy of the name of living-^ 
Freedom from care engendered contentment, 
and contentment lengthened out his cheerful 
years. Through this long period, now on the 
banks of the lovely Dove in company with 
his friend and pupil Cotton, and now by the 
winding waters of the silver Lea, Isaak 
angled, and talked, and wrote. In the midst 
of the coTuitry scenes he loved so well, he 
composed his celebrated lives of Donne, and 
Wotton, and Hooker, and Herbert, and San- 
derson. These all participate in the unosten- 
tatious tone of Walton's simple life, and at 
the same time betray the hand of a master in 
the delineation of character. But it is on that 
exquisite work, the Complete Angler, that tlie 
fame of the contented old fisherman mainly 
rests. In composing it, he says, he « made a 
recreation of a recreation." Within its pages 
may be found a traxxscript of his occupations, 
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and his feelings, mingled Trith the most en- 
thusiastic descriptions of country scenes. It 
is an encyclopffidia of contentment, as well as 
of the art of angling. Thus heautifully did 
"Walton's life exemplify Christ's promise, 
quoted by him in the Complete Angler, that 
«« the meek shall inherit the earth." 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Mosaic Poetry. 



This kind of poetry is formed of single 
lines from many poems. Its manufacture 
taxes the ingenuity and may form amusement 
in weariness. ^>^^ 
Thrice through the hall the chieftain strode. 

** Right out, right out," says he. 
*' Good people all,- with one accord 

** Dance over my Lady Lee." 

There came a burst of thunder sound. 

The face was of the dead. 
But a sterner echo passed around. 

'* Jump, or I fire," he said. 

"For by my wrongs and by my wrath 

•* I will not bend the knee. 
" Imagine me released from death 

*'In my home beyond the sea." 

And thus with seraph Toice she spoke : 

** As little as you can. 
** What first your sleeping wrath awoke 

** Against a desperate man ? *' 

**^The clustering groups of happier days 

** Shall light us to the foe. 
** Ye know not all the subtle ways : 

" Over the hills we go." 

** Amid the gazing multitude 

•* Can I forget thee — never ! " 

In vain he wooed — in vain he sued, 

And so they wink forever \ 

Ida. 



' " What was the use of the eclipse ?" asked 
a young lady. «« Oh, it gave the sun time for 
reflection," 



^ 



Bhode Island School Houses. 



PBOM THE OOMHISfllONB&'S REPOBT. 



Wb have just received a copy of the report 
recently presented to the General Assembly 
by Hon. John Kingsbury, LL. D., Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools. It is an able doc- 
ument, not long* but filled with wise and 
practical thoughts relatire to the past and 
present condition of our schools and sugges- 
tive witli reference to the fnture. We make 
the following extracts, and commend them to 
the attention of 'our readers. 

CHANGE IN FIFTEEN TEARS. 

"It is just fifteen years since the Hon. 
Henry Barnard commenced his labors in this 
State. At that period, there was, according 
to his first report, no systematic digest of the 
school law ; no restriction which required the 
towns to raise money for the support of 
schools, as a condition of receiving the State 
appropriation; no provision for training or 
improving teachers by means of Institutes and 
Normal Schools ; no check, to hinder districts 
from sub-dividing till their strength was vital- 
ly impaired ; and no law to prevent schools 
from being kept in places which were totally 
unfit for school purposes. The school houses 
were, almost universally, badly located, too 
small, badly lighted, not properly ventilated, 
Imperfectly warmed, furnished with seats and 
desks not properly adjusted to each other, not 
provided with black-boards, maps, clocks, 
thermometers, and deficient in all those m- 
door and outdoor arrangements which promote 
habits of order and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feel- 
ing. In some districts, an apartment in an 
old shop or dwelling house was fitted as a 
school room ; and in eleven towns, the school 
houses, such as they were, were owned by 
proprietors, to whom, in many instances, the 
districts paid in rent a larger amount than 
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would haye been the interest on the cost of 
a new and commodious school house. After 
the passage of the school act in 1844, which 
authorized districts to purchase, repair, build, 
and famish school houses, the progress of 
improyement was so rapid that Mr. Barnard 
predicted, that if the same progress could be 
made for three years more,- Khode Island 
could show, in proportion to the number of 
school districts, more specimens of good 
houses, and fewer dilapidated, incoyenient 
and unhealthy structures of this kind, than 
any other State. This prediction was with- 
out doubt fulfilled, yet there are some school 
houses in the State now, to which Mr. Bar- 
nard's unfayorable description applies as well 
to-day as it did fifteen years ago. It may be 
that the prediction itself, utttered with the 
praiseworthy desire of encouraging and stim- 
ulating the people of the State, together with 
the numerous compliments bestowed upon us 
by persons from abroad for what was really 
accompHshed in that period, may haye, in- 
stead of producing the intended effect, lulled 
into inactiyity and self-complacency those 
yery districts which it ought to haye aroused. 
The credit which is due to those districts and 
those towns which did improye their schools, 
has been assumed as belonging tt) the whole 
State. Those districts which haye not kept 
pace with the current improvements of the 
age, so far from indulging feelings of satisfac- 
tion in what others have done, and making it 
a reason for their own inactiyity, ought to be 
aroused to action by the simple fact alone, 
that they are in painful contrast with the gen- 
eral progress. Khode Island has done well. 
She takes a high rank among her sister states 
in furnishing the inestimable privileges of a 
good common school education to every child 
in the State. This credit, however, is not 
due equally to all the towns and districts. It 
is due in spite of those towns and districts 



which as yet remain comparatively indiffer- 
ent. 

CKEDITABLX SPXCIXBKB. 

*< A large number of our school houses are 
creditable specimens of school architecture, 
rhey are commodious, well-arracged, well 
adapted to school purposes, furnished with 
maps, black-boards, and other conveniences, 
some of them are beautifully located, with 
good play grounds adorned with shade trees. 
Many of them have been erected at a cost 
quite as great as the means of the districts 
will justify. Two or three, perhaps, have ex- 
ceeded the ability of the districts, so that they 
are a standing bugbear to all farther improve- 
ment in their neighborhoods. They are like 
expensive dwelling houses, whose owners 
have so crippled themselves in building that 
they cannot afford to live in their houses af- 
ter they have been built. In respect to such 
school houses, the standing argument is, we 
have expended so much money in building 
our house, that we cannot afford to tax our- 
selves for a good school. Happily, the niun- 
ber is very small where there is the least 
ground of complaint on this point." 



I)I8CBEDITA3LB SPBCIMBNB — NEW. 

<<A considerable number of the school 
houses which have recently been buUlt or re- 
paired, have cost less than what is absolute 
economy in expenditure. This is true in re- 
gard to the size of the structures, their loca- 
tion, play grounds, out houses, fences, and 
especially their interior arrangements. In 
some of the new houses there are no maps, 
except one of Rhode Island, furnished at the 
expense of the State, and not a single work 
of reference, even a dictionary of the English 
language." 

DISCBBITBLB BPECMENS — OLD. 

« Notwithstanding all that has been done 
to improve our school houses, there are many 
which are entirely unfit places for the educa- 
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tion of children, since in them these children 
are to spend so many of the precious hours 
of their liyes. They are old, needing repairs 
eren for a temporary occupancy ; cramped in 
size, with uneyen floors which allow a large 
Tentilation ; having desks arranged on the 
sides of the room, or even in the still more 
ancient method, on the outside of the room, 
with the old fashioned slab seats. Some of 
them are located in the highway, where land 
is not worth ten dollars an acre, in the most 
desolate place in the district, and are destitute 
of all attraction both without and within* It 
is gratifying to be able to report that the 
progress of improyement has, within the past 
year, reached some of these districts. Seyer- 
al of them have repaired their houses or built 
new ones, and two or three districts which 
haye neyer owned a school house before, are 
now the fortunate owners of such a structure. 
There is reason to believe that there are others 
which are taking measures that will prove 
successful in securing the same blessing ; so 
that shortly it may be said that there is not a 
a district in the State, which does not pos- 
sess a creditable school house." 

A CONTBAST BETWEEN SCHOOL HOUSES. 

•* The most remarkable circumstance to be 
noticed in this connection, is the great con- 
trast, not so much between the structure and 
condition of the school houses of the different 
towns — though there is here enough to chal- 
lenge attention — as between the structure 
and condition of the school houses of the 
same towns, and sometimes between those of 
adjacent districts. Why is it so? Here is 
the same school law operating equally for the 
good of both, the same school committee to 
whom the supervision of each is committed. 
In the one district you will find the school 
house beautiful, commodious, everything 
without and within being so arranged as to 
attract and win the hearts of the young. In 



the very next district everything is reversed. 
Instead of attraction, the prevailing principle, 
as seen in the school house and its surround- 
ings, is repulsion. Again it m«y be asked, 
why is it so ? It is found on inquiry, that 
there is an equal amount of wealth in both 
districts, an equal number of children to be 
educated, and that these children are equally 
dependent upon their education for the sta- 
tions in life which they are to occupy. It may 
be found that all this difference may be traced 
to the activity, energy and liberality of a sin- 
gle individual. May such individuals be mul- 
tiplied till not a discreditable school house can 
be found in Bhode Island." 

A CONTBAST — HOUSES AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 

« It is also worthy of notice that in some 
of the towns there is a great contrast between 
the school houses and dwelling houses. As 
you enter these towns, the impression made 
by so many excellent, commodious and ele- 
gant dwelling houses, is, that there must be 
not only competence but abimdance, and even 
great wealth. You draw the very natural 
conclusion, that here, at least, you will find 
good if not beautiiul school houses. In this 
you are quite liable to labor under a mistake; 
for there are towns where the dwelling houses 
and out houses are indicative of wealth, yet 
the school houses are among the very poorest 
in the State. Whenever this contrast is found , 
it is not owing to want of wealth, but of 
something better, — a knowledge of the true 
manner of using wealth." 



Gems.— Truth is like a torch— the more it 
is shaken the more it shines. 

Liberality consists rather in giving season- 
ably, than much. 

The wrinkles of the heart are more indeli- 
ible than those of the brow. 

We do not want precepts so much as pat- 
terns. 
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" How to ToUc— Oommon Errors 
Gorreoted.'* 

F&ox a book noticed in our last number, 
recently published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York, we extract the following remarks upon 
the proper and improper use of the verb to lie 
and to lay. 

•« I will lay on the sofa." Well, you may 
lay [lay what ?] on the sofa ; but meanwhile 
you must listen to Parry Gwynne's exposition 
of what he caUs '* The grand fault, the glar- 
ing impropriety committed by aU ranks and 
conditions of men, the nch and the poor, the 
high and the low, the illiterate and the learn- 
ed — except, perhaps, one in twenty — and 
from which not even the pulpit and the bar 
are totally free," which is the substitution of 
the transitive yerb lay for the intransitive verb 
lie. 

" To lay" he says, " is a transitive verb, 
like love, demanding an objective case after it, 
without the intervention of a preposition. To 
lie is an intransitive verb, not admitting an ob- 
feetive ease after it, except through the interven- 
tion of a preposition ; yet this < perverse gen- 
eration' win go on substituting the former 
for the latter. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than to say, as people constantly do, < I shall 
90 and lay down.' The question which nat- 
urally arises in the mind of the discriminating 
hearer is, < What are you going to lay down 
-^ money, carpets, plans, or — what ? ' for, as 
a transitive verb is used, an object is wanted 
to complete the sense. The speaker means, in 
fact, to tell us that he (himself) is going to lie 
down, instead of which he gives us to under- 
stand that he is going to lay down or put down 
something which he has not named, but which 
it is necessary to name before we can under- 
stand the sentence ; and this sentence, when 
completed according to the rules of grammar, 
win never convey the meaning he intends. 
One might as well use the verb to put in this 



situation, as the verb to lay, for each is a tran- 
sitive verb, requiring an objective case imme- 
diately after it If you were to enter a room» 
and, finding a person lying on the sofa, were 
to address him with such a question, as, 
'What are you doing there?' you would 
think it ludicrous if he were to reply, « I am 
putting down ; ' yet it would not be more ab- 
surd than to say, < I am laying down ; ' but 
custom, while it fails to reconcile us to the 
error, has so familiarized us with it, that we 
hear it without surprise, and good breeding 
forbids our noticing it to the speaker. The 
same mistake is committed through all the 
tenses of the verb. How often are nice ears 
wounded by the following expressions : « My 
brother lays ill of a fever ; ' * The vessel lays 
in St. Xatherine's Docks ; ' < The books were 
laying on the floor ; ' < He laid on a sofa three 
weeks ; ' * After I had laid down, 1 remem- 
bered that I had left my pistols laging on the 
table.' You must perceive that in every one 
of these instances the wrong verb is used ; 
correct it, therefore, according to the expla- 
nation given ; thus, < My brother lies ill of a 
fever ; ' • The vessel lies in St. Katharine's 
Docks ; ' < The books were lying on the floor ;' 
* He lay on a sofa three weeks ; ' < After I 
had lain down, I remembered that I had left 
my pistols lying on the table.' 

« It is probable that this error has originat- 
ed in the circumstance of the present tense of 
the verb to lay being conjugated precisely like 
the imperfect tense of the verb to lie, for they 
are alike in orthography and sound, and dif- 
ferent only in meaning ; and in order to reme- 
dy the evil which this resemblance seems to 
have created, I have conjugated at full length 
the simple tenses of the two verbs, hoping the 
exposition may be found useful ; for it is an 
error which must, must be corrected by all 
who aspire to the merit of speaking their own 
languge weU," 
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IThb TEANBii'iyB Ybbb. 

To lay. 

Prewnt Tents. 

I lay 

Thoa layeet 
He lay* 
ye lay, 
Ton lay 
They lay 



money, 

carpets, 

irfanty 

—any 

thing. 



THB IllTBANSITITB YBBB. 

To lie. 

IPretent tense. 

Hie 

Thou liest 
He lies 
We lie 
You lie 
They Ue 



down, 
too Ion?, 
on a son 
—any 
where. 



Imperfeet Tense. 

Thoulaidcstl™»"S*. 
He laid lS!E! ' 

We laid f Pl!"t' 

You laid r»°y 

Theyhdd J*^»°»- 



Imperfeet Tense. 



Hay 

Thou layest 
He lay 
"We lay 
Toulay 
They lay 



down, 
too long, 
on a sofa, 
— any 
where. 



Present Participle, Laying. Present Partieiple, Lying. 
Perfect Participle, Laid. Perfect Participle, Lain. 

** In such sentences as these, wherein the 
yerb is used reflectiyelj, < If I lay myself down 
on the grass I shall catch cold/ <He laid 
himself down on the green sward,' the yerb 
to lay is with propriety substituted for the 
yerb to Ue; for the addition of the emphatic 
pronoun myself , or himeel/t constituting an 
objectiye case, and coming immediately after 
the yerb, tpithout the intervention ofaprepoti- 
Hon, renders it necessary that the yerb em- 
ployed should be transitive, not intransitive, 
because < transitiye yerbs goyem the objectiye 
case.' But this is the only construction in 
whirh to lay instead of to He can be sanction- 
ed by the rules of grammar." 



The Sewing Machine. 

OUm PZDUS ACHATES.* 

Vfe haye not seen a better piece of poetry 
upon the Sewing Machine than the following 
which we clip from the Boston Beoorder, The 
author is the wife of Professor Lawrence of 
East Windsor, and the daughter of the late 
Dr. Woods, of Andoyer. • 

In a well-to-do honse in Unity Square, 
Sits poor Mrs. B , sad victim of care. 

With thimble on finger and needle in hand, 
Stitching away at gusset and banct— 
Stitching away at gusset and band. 



Her face is the length of a yard this minute, 
And there isn't a smile or a glad look in it ; 
But desolate, dreary, and doleful and dumb. 
She sits and she sews till her fingers are numb- 
She sits and she sews till her fingers are numb. 

Yet se\^ as she may, with most vigorous pull. 
The big basket of work is exactly as full ; 
While towels and sheets are piled up in view. 
To be made in a frlce, and pillow slips, too, 

Tom looks tike a beggar, as every one sees, 
For his pants are all of them out at the knees. 
And his church-going ones— (alas the poor fel' 

low I) 
Have turned l^om a white to a very sad yellow. 

The baby has nothing that's decent to wear ; 
His clothes are all ripping, all tatter and tear ; 
While frocks for the girls lay uncut on the shel^ 
And never a minute to think for herself— 
And never a minute to think for herselt 

But what stirs her up to most desperate worry, 
Mr. B— — , goes to sea, and is all in a flurry ; 
So his shirts and his dickies, and what not beside. 
Must be done in a jifiy, whatever betide. 

Not a moment to read not a moment to write, 
But stitching and stitching, from morning till 

night ; 
All learning forgotton, she's not a has bleu, 
It's nothing but making and mending for her— 
It's nothing but making and mending for her. 

A load on her heart, and a pain in her head, 
She worketh and worketh her wearisome thread , 
Her needle flies through at so rapid a pace, 
You'd think her poor flngers were running a race. 

With his feet gaily slippered and loosely-robed 

form, 
Mr. B — ' — by the fire sits cozy and warm ; 
His paper in hand— «t a humdrumming pitch. 
Reads he in time to his Maria's stitch, stitch- 
Beads he in time to his Maria's stitch, stitch ; 

Reads politics, stocks, and the news of the day. 
And casting his eye down the column half-way, 
*< Here's a wonder of wonders to bring you relief; 
Reports so abound, that they challenge belief. 

Tour seaming and hemming and stitching 'twill 
do. 
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A Sewinff Machine is the item for jon^^ 
So fling to the winds your cares and your sorrow, 
To Grover & Baker I'll hie me to-morrow*— 
To Grover & Baker I'll hie me to-morrow. 

The fairy is bought, and her sharp pointed tongue 
Begins to trill forth her busiest song, 
While clatter and patter she flies up and down, 
Intent from all women to banish the frown^ 

Joy sunning her ftice and lighting her eye, 
Mrs. B Tiewi the work once piled up so 

high. 
As it rapidly melts from her basket away, 
Like new-fallen snow in » sunshiny day. 

While the fkiry is singing her song of good cheer, 
Shirts, jackets, and pants in a breath disappear ; 
Her soreeress wand, with its magical spell. 
Accomplishes feats that the tongue cannot tell— 
Accomplishes feats that the tongue cannot telL 

Mrs. B ■ , now no longer bound over to spend 
Weary days at her sewing and nights without end 
Bnfranchised, the beauties of nature can share- 
Time to walk and to ride, and plenty to spare. 

The years of her thraldom fbreter are o'er; 
Her fancies, unchained, have permission to soar; 
Of all sorts of reading she at length has her fill. 
Writes letters and journals, poems too, an she 
will. 

Of all the inventions that e'er blessed the earth. 
To the brains or the heart indebted for birth. 
From the rushing of steam to the cannon's alarm, 
The Sewing Machihe high away bears the palm— 
The Sewing Machine high away bears the palm. 

Then render we praises to whom they are due; 
To Grover S^ Baker let honor accrue 
For this dexterous fldry, to dwell at our side. 
Whose marvelous deeds are our joy and our 

pride— 
Whose m^JTvelous deeds are our joy and our 

pride. 

Had she lived in lang syne, she'd been beat with 

a switch, 
Or b«en burned at the stake as a regular witch ; 



But now she'll be shrined as a household t'enates. 
The Sewing Machine— our Fidus Achates, 
Thb SeWinq Machine— cull Fidus Achates. 

• Achates was a Mend of ^neas, whose fidelity was 
to remarkable, that " Fidus Achates ** pasted into a 
proverb. Bee Virgil, JEneid B. 1, 316 1. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Bible* Ttaroush the Oafxial OImb. 

It may be readily imagined how the Good 
Book might be welcomed, when presented for 
the first time to a delegation ftom the world) 
consisting of Mr. MaUet^of-Faei^ Mr. Money-' 
Lover, Mr. Book-lVorm, Jtfr. Bate-the-iyuih^ 
and Mr. SkepHe* 

Mr. Money-Lover. «<WmitBe]I?" 

Mr. Matter-of-Faet. « Is it good to eat } 
Can you make boots and coats of it ? Will it 
wearweU?" 

Mr. Book'Womi. *< Is the language chaste 
and the diction yigorous } Is it neatly print* 
od and correctly ? " 

Mr. Bate-ihe- Truth. « All a lie. A slan- 
derous work. I hear that it says we are all 
raseahk Bum it/' 

Mr. Skeptic. •*! agree witb my learned 
friend. It can't be so good as it pretends to 
be. There are contradictions in its own as- 
sertions. It is All! of vulgarity and lies. An 
absurd position, that God was bom of a vir- 
gin. If God made all things, why don't he 
make all happy ? I don't like It, and that's 
enough. Destroy it." 

So the delegation from the world condemns 
it because it does not suit them. 

But it is riches to the poor in heart. A 
garment of righteousness in it is displayed, its 
words are the words of Jehovah. It is truth, 
and has stood the fires of centuries. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My Words 
shall not pass away. Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law till all be Ailfilled. 
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Worth Makes the Man. 

'Who^shall Judge a man from maimen 7 

Who shall know him hy his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 

Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 

May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings — 

Satin Tests could do no more. 

There are springs of crystal nectar, 

Ever welling out of stone ; 
There are purple beds and golden. 

Hidden, crushed, and overgrown ; 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 

Lores and prospers you and me. 
While he Talues thrones, the higheet. 

But as pebbles in the sea. 



"nfMicJInj and DaflsifliKa 



I do not propose to q>eak of rhetorical ex* 
cellence in reading, but of the importance of 
being able to do it "vrith correctness and flu- 
ency. A child should be able to read me- 
chanically well, before he is required to recite 
a lesson learned from a book. I beliere ereiy 
child can become a fluent and correct reader ; 
and the importance of it grows out of the 
fjBict, that most of our knowledge is gathered 
from books. Before the art of printing was 
made known, those who desired to add to 
their stock of knowledge, were obliged to 
travel from dty to city, and from one country 
to another, to conyerse with those who knew 
what they did not. This was a long and ex- 
pensiye method of acquiring knowledge. 
Now we can remain at home, and learn from 
books all that is known on any given subject 
But the boys and the girls that read slowly 
and hesitatingly, do not read much. They 
never undertake to read a volume through, 
because it is a slow and tedious process. They 
may as well not read at all, as not read with 
readhiass and care. I speak of this because I 



find that many children pass through the 
common school course without being able to 
read mechanically well. 

It is quite important that they never miscalli 
or mistake one word for another which re- 
sembles it in appearance ; as conduU for eon' 
duot, or troth for truth. I frequently hear mis- 
takes in recitations which were occasioned by 
thus mistaking the word. But of what use 
is it to read fluently and correctly, if we know 
not the meaning of the words ? We shall 
either get no idea, or a wrong one. It by no 
means follows that we understand a sentence 
which we pronounce fluently. 

Special pains should be taken to teach child- 
ren the meaning of words. Some attention 
should be given it in every recitation. It is 
not enough to refer a scholar to the dictiona- 
ry ; the definition there given Is general, and 
does not meet the wants of the child. If he 
can be shown the thing defined, nothing more 
is necessary. But this cannot always be 
done. It isusefril to explain the difierence 
between one word and others that resemble 
it ; as between meat andjlesh, lie and lay, Wn- 
gle and sinffuiar, freedom and liberty, etc. It 
is a very useful discipline for children to be 
able to point out the difference of allied words 
and things. It cultivates a habit of observa- 
tion and discrimination ; as, what is the dif- 
ference between ttoHonaty and etaiioneryf or a 
ship and a Bloop» or patience and hope. I 
trust every teacher who may read this, will 
do all he can to make his pupils fluent and 
intelligent readers. — Maee, Teacher, 



To act with common sense, according to the 
moment, is the best wisdom I know ; and the 
best philosophy, to do one's duties, take the 
world as it comes, submit respectfully to 
one's lot, bless the goodness which has given 
us 80 much happiness with it, whatever it is, 
and despise affectation.— £bra«f Wdlpok, 
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For the Schoolmaster, 
^e Stndy of tHe Enslish litaigxis^ie. 

In the first of this series of articles it was 
urged that something more than the •*£&*y 
forms of grammar" should be insisted on. 

Words are the symbols of ideas. They 
should be studied, not to prove or illustrate 
some ingenious system or theory by which 
a school-book may be sold; nor yet as an 
uUimatum, as though the benefit were in the 
simple knowledge of the methodical and 
stereotype parsing or analyzing. Words 
should be studied for a double purpose — pri- 
marily and chiefly to gain a tolerably full and 
correct knowledge of the wet and power of 
our language, in order that we may use it 
with success both orally and in writing in our 
daily intercourse with the world ; and sec- 
ondly and secondarily to discipline the mind 
by the careful and critical examination and 
comparison necessary to a Aill understanding 
of the words under consideration. For either 
of these purposes it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind the important fact that the 
words are not the things. They are only the 
§iffn of the things. 

When the definition of a noun is given as 
« The name of any thing," it must be con- 
stantly borne in mind — and teachers need 
this admonition as well as pupils — that it 
is only the name. If it be otherwise, — and 
we much mistake if it be not ojften, very of- 
ten otherwise, — if it be otherwise, you will 
hear it said : " Clock is a noun." «* John is 
a noun." ** Boston is a noun." The truth 
is clock is a clock, an instrument used for 
marking time ; John is a pupil at school, a 
little flaxen headed urchin, who studies gram- 
mar, recites the coiyugations and partes,— 
and understands none of the reasons for do- 
ing it ; Boston is a city, the famous metropo- 
lis of yankee land ; and neither of them are 
nouns at all. The word clock, the name by 



which we call the time-keeping instrument, the 
word John, the nomen by which we designate 
the light-haired boy on the front seat from 
his seat-mate ; the word Boston, which is ap- 
plied to distinguish the tri-mountain city 
from other and more provincial towns, all 
these words, and ail other names of things are 
nouns. 

Now of these names, whether of things 
(nouns), ot of actions (verbs), or of qualities 
(adjectives and adverbs), or of simple connec- 
tives, or of relation- words, we wish to get a 
distinct and definite knowledge. 

We need to know the fuU force and mean* 
ing of the words, their ordinary use and most 
frequent and correct application. We must 
necessarily be familiar with the different shades 
of meaning of different words nearly synony- 
mous. We should be able to choose the 
proper words at the proper instant to express 
exactly the idea we wish to convey. Other- 
wise our talking or our writing is not only in 
vein, but positively an injury. If we use 
words which do not convey the meaning we 
intended, they convey a meaning which we 
did not intend, and therefore their use is worse 
than silence. 

In order to this full knowledge of words 
and their power we must make more promi- 
nent the study of their derivation. We shall 
never fully understand words in their mean- 
ing and use, until we have turned back the 
pages of time, learned the circumstances of 
their origin, and traced their history to the 
present period. We must arrange, group, 
classify them, marking both their similarity 
and their contrast, and then, constantly on 
our guard in respect to the too frequent ill- 
treatment of these faithful servants, we shall 
be able to employ words as trustworthy 
knights, esquires, and pages to do our bid- 
ding. 

In the previous papers upon this subject^ 
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we liav^ put various questions relating to the 
orthography, derivation, uses, historical asso- 
dations, rhetorical figures, et cetera, of the 
Words in the first and sixth stanzas of the 
Elsot. We propose in the remaining space 
allowed us in the present number of Ths 
ScHoot.xA8TB& to offer some thoughts relative 
to the derivation, history, and uses of words 
in the eleventh stanza of the same poem. 

** Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honoris voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the;dall cold ear of death?*' 

The two questions which compose this 
stanza indicate the utter worthlessness and 
emptiness of posthumous praise. 

The subject of the first of these interroga- 
tive propositions is compound* 

" Storied urn or animated buetJ* 

In urn is found an allusion to the Roman 
custom of preserving the ashes of the deceas- 
ed in what was called the wma. The root of 
this Latin word furnishes us urn, « Storied 
um." This custom of using a participle ad- 
jectively gives compactness and force to our 
language. It is sometimes well to caU upon 
the class to change the construction, e, g, 
•« The storied urn " is equivalent to the usm 
which has a ttoryfor u% ; or the urn with its 
etory. In such an exercise, let the pupU an- 
alyze the sentence or clause thus substituted, 
and point out the difference of signification, if 
any, between this and the author's rendering. 

The noun etory is derived firom the Latin 
hietoria, and that from the same in Greek. 
It was therefore originally the same as history. 
Indeed history only tells us a story. 

This Greek historian is from histor, which 
means science, knowledge, from hietasthai, to 
know. 

So here we have the old Greek word, which 
means absolute knowledge, certainty of in- 
formation, transferred to our word history, 

and that corrupted both in spelling and sig- 

8 



nification to story — a mere tale ! What a 
change from the present custom is necessary 
before the writers of history shall ali write 
from absolute knowledge of the facts they 
record I 

From the Greek word an^oc, anemost breath, 
spirit, through the Latin animus, and perhaps 
the Fr. animer, we have a large number of 
words very nearly related in signification, to 
each other and to their primitive. 
Hichardson gives us 

Animate, v. Animality, 

Animate, adj. Animalize, 

Animal, n. Animant, 

Animal, adj. Animated, 

Animalish, Animation, 

Animator. 

Then we have from from Animus and Ad- 
verto, — to turn to ; 

Animadvert, 

Animadversal, 

Animadversion, 

Animadversive, 

Animadvertor. 
Animosity, warmth of spirit, vehemence of 
passion, from the same root. 

The mere naming of this class of Latin 
derivatives is enough to suggest to an earnest 
schoolmaster a very proper and interesting 
course of investigation and teaching. 

BuH is from the French buste. Back is 
from the Anglo-Saxon bae, hoe. Manse and 
mansion are from the Latin maneio, from 
manere, to stay or abide. Hence mansion is a 
habitation, an abiding place. 

The origin of caU may be either the Anglo- 
Saxon yyllan, to yell; or the Greek »cAifr, 
kalein, to call. The word fleeting, or flitting. 

Fleet, V. Fleet acfj. Fleetness, n. 
is from the Anglo-Saxon Fleohtan, fluctuare, 
to float, to swim, to wave up and down, or 
to and fro. 
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Breathe, v. Breathing, 

Breath, n. BreathfdU, 

Breather, Breathless, 

Breathlessness, 

are from the Anglo-Saxon Brathe, breih. To 

breathe is to draw in or drive out from the 

hreaet the air by the action of the lungs ; to 

inspite or inhale, to expire or exhale. 



Honor, t. Honorance, (rare,) 

Honor, n. Honorary, 

Honorable, Honorer, 

Honorably, Honoring, 

Honorableness, Honorless, 
are derived from the Latin honor. 

Honor is nearly allied in derivation to honest 
and honeity. The latter are directly from 
honeetus, Latin, — ftdl of honor, honorable, — 
which again is directly from honor or honos, — 
honor, repute, esteem. From this first mean- 
ing of honeetue came the secondary use of the 
word, viz : bringing or deserving of honor; 
worthy, virtuous, becoming, proper. 

The following quotations will serve to illus- 
trate the use of these two words : 

1. « Goodness is that which makes men 
pxefer their duty and their promise before 
their passions or their interest ; and is prop- 
erly the object of trust. Li our language it 
goes rather by the name of honesty ; though 
what we call an hone$t man, the Romans call- 
ed a good man ; and honeaty in their language, 
as well as in French, rather signifies a com- 
position of those qualities which generally ac- 
qmre honor and esteem to those who possess 
them."— Sir W. Temple^ Essay on Government, 

2. " The law of honor is a system of rules 
constructed by people of fashion and calcu- 
lated to facilitate their intercourse with one 
another, and for no other purpose."— Pafcy'» 
Moral Philosophy. 

8. <* But what is this honor 1 1 mean honor 
indeed, and that which ought to be so dear 
unto us, other than a kind of history, or fame 



following actions of virtue, actions accompan- 
ied with difficulty or danger, and undertaken 
for the public good."— Baleigh's History of the 
World. 

Here we see recognized among the ancient 
Romans the principle that what was honest 
was honorabkt or. in other words, that to be 
honorable one must prove himself honest. In 
the normal condition of society this will readily 
be received as an axiom. As society becomes 
more refined, however, and temptations to hy- 
pocrisy multiply, and wealth and station are 
considered the standard of honor and respect- 
ability ; then commences the divergence of 
honor and honesty. The history of these two 
words certainly presents no flattering picture 
of the progess of human society. 

The personification of honor gives it a voiee^ 
This word, from the Latin equivalent vox, 
which in turn is from the verb, vocare, to call, 
is allied to 



Vocable, 

Vocabulary, 

Vocal, 

Vocally, 

Vocalize, 



Vocation, 

Vocative, 

Vociferate, 

Vociferation, 

Vociferous, 



and is applied to the sounds uttered by the 
organs of speech. The voice utters words, or 
vocables, which are distinct and articulate 
sounds used to express thought. 

The use of the word provoke demands espe- 
cial notice. It is directly from the Latin prO' 
vocare, to call forth, that is, by metonymy, 
the passions. This is the ordinary significance 
ol the word. But from its derivation we see 
that it may be used in its primary sense as 
simply to call forth, to arouse, to raise. This 
is the use of the word here. " Can honor's 
voice raise, or arouse the silent dust ? " Many 
words whose original signification of a like 
general nature have been restricted in their 
meaning to a more specific use. 

Silent comes through the Fr. from the Lat. 
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Sifefw, afid the fundamental idea of its signi- 
fication is absence of sound. The verb silere 
from which aiims comes is to be distinguished, 
says Richardson» from taeere, to abstain from 
Sjpeaking. Dtut from the Anglo-Saxon duat 
or djf9te means powder. This word seems to 
have undergone no change since the origin of 
the English language. 

Flattery, Menage considers to be fxom fltutaret 
a frequentative ot flot flares to blow. Junius 
supposes it formed from flatt *< because it is 
peculiar to flatterers to »m»oihen down those 
i»to whose favor they would insinuate them- 
selves/' According to the former derivation 
tho idea would be «to breathe or whisper 
pvaise or pleasing words into the ear ; " ac- 
cording to the latter origin, •* to smoothe or 
■often down, to soothe or lull, to please or 
gratify by praise or pleasing words or ac- 
tioms." 

Soothe is perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon 
MOth, true — to receive as true. Bichardson 
thinks, however, it may be from the Gothic 
aothyant to satisfy. It is allied to »ooth. 

We have only space for a brief notice of the 
last word of the stanza, death. Dead and its 
derivatives are undoubtedly from the Anglo- 
Saxon A'dead-an, to fail or decay, to lay waste, 
to destroy. Death is derived by a contrac- 
tion from dead* Death is that which deadeth, 
or makes dead. 

The picture presented by this double ques- 
tion is peculiarly graphic Honor, dust, flat- 
tery, and death, are all personified. 
** CanflaUery soothe the duU, cold ear of death t " 
Whatever the soothing power of flattery may 
do to the living, it can have no effect upon the 
dull, cold ear of « that which deadeth." 

Of the sixteen words, which we have con- 
sidered in this stanza, eleven of them are from 
the Latin, and the remaining five from the 
Anglo-Saxon. This shows a larger propor- 
tion of Latin origin and a smaller proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation, than the average 



of the poem, or of the language. It may 
well be called a stanza of Latin words. 

Fitness of words, aptness in the choice oi 
them, harmony of parts, and picturesque de- 
scription, mark this stanza as one of great 
power and beauty. There is a force, an argu- 
mentative power in the modest interrogative 
form of the propositions, which is heightened 
by this harmony and fitness, and together 
with the striking personification forms one of 
the most beautiful and expressive stanzas in 
our language. 



Bhode Island Teaohera. 

vba^u the commissionbs's seport. 

good and poob teachbss. 
« It is of the utmost importance that good 
teachers be provided for our schools. A good 
teacher in a poor school house is a 6r better 
blessing than a good house with a poor teach- 
er. In fiftct, a poor teacher is no blessing at 
all. He is always directly in the way of the 
employment of a good one. My visitation 
has brought me into contact with many teach- 
ers. I have seen them under a great variety 
of circumstances, and have verified the truth, 
that a good teacher will reveal his superiority, 
in whatever situation he may be placed. 
There will be something, not always easily 
definable, which will show that superiority. 
On the other hand, want of knowledge or of 
skill, will be apparent in spite of excuses, 
apologies or concealment. In speaking of 
teachers, I know that great care and discrim* 
ination are necessary. They are required to 
perform a most difficult work in the most dif* 
ficult circumstances. The public expect them 
to have talents and attainments of the highest 
order, and to be satisfied with a remuneration 
which persons of inferior talents and attain- 
ments, in other avocations, would despise. 
A considerable change lor the better has taken 
place in the last fifteen years, yet the compensa- 
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tion of teachers is now less than that of anjr class 
of persons who require, for snccess, an equal 
amount of talent, education, and character." 

TWO CLASBBB — THE PERMANENT AND THE 
TEMPORARY. 

•* There are, in everj State, two classes of 
teacners, — the permanent and the temporary. 
The former are engaged in cities and large 
towns. The latter are required for our rural 
districts, where the schools are kept only a 
part of the year. It is with this latter class 
that there is the greatest deficiency ; for there 
is little to encourage this class to make high 
attainments in knowledge, unless they hope 
by their superior skill to be advanced to the 
class of permanent teachers. In this class, 
too, there is sometimes a short-sightedness 
which operates unfavorably in regard to their 
improvement. They can obtain schools readi- 
ly with their present acquirements. Why 
should they be anxious for any further knowl- 
edge ? They forget that there is in society a 
constant progress, and that those who are 
eompetcnt to instruct, to-day, will not be to- 
morrow, unless they have made correspond- 
ing additions to their stock of knowledge. 
Even in the rural districts, there is a progress 
which will ultimately visit these teachers with 
retribution. They will soon fall behind the 
times, and be set aside for those who have 
been awake to this exigency and have prepar- 
ed lor it. Though there are some districts 
which fail to discriminate between the good 
and the poor teacher, the number is fast di- 
minishing. They are like people who have 
always been accustomed to drink impure wa- 
ter and tliercfore do not properly appreciate 
the pure. But this cannot long remain so. 
A knowledge of the diiference will in each 
case, in due time, come ; and then the infe- 
rior will be set aside as useless. To extend 
this kind of knowledge is the duty of every 
friend of public schools. 

llie teachers of this State, as a body, ore 



deserving of the highest respect. Many ol 
them are well educated, and their labors have 
been crowned with eminent success. It is 
not too much to say, that they will sustain a 
favorable comparison with the teachers of 
any other State. But after making this ac- 
knowledgement and every reasonable allow-* 
ance, both in respect to teachers and schools^ 
it is my duty to say that the gretft want, in 
the practical working of our system of public 
schools, is a greater number of wdl educated 
teachers. Nor can the want of a better edu-' 
cation always be attributed to them. They 
are, many of them, invited to teach, without 
having had any other advantages than those 
which were furnished by the district school 
which they have attended ; and perhaps thi» 
school has never had a teacher who might, in 
any sense, be regarded as a model teacher. 
Young persons, therefore, of both sexes, are 
tempted to commence teaching, when, if they* 
had been well instructed, they would see that 
they ought to begin a course of special prepar- 
ation for that purpose. It is in this way, 
poor schools are perpetuated, and the stand- 
ard of teaching is kept low. Such teachera 
are usually the last to make any effort to im« 
prove themselves. Well satisfied with them-' 
selves, they are seldom or never found at ouY 
Institutes or other places of educational im- 
provement. One of the most startling circum- 
stances in the history of teachers, is the fact 
that the best educated and most successful are 
those who are ready to make the greatest ef- 
forts for their improvement. Thus, the dif- 
ference which is apparent between these clas- 
ses of teachers at their first setting out, is 
greatly increased by their subsequent conduct; 
— the one class rising higher and higher by 
their personal efforts to improve, the other 
sinking lower and lower, not only by the nat- 
ural effect of inaction, but also by the force 
of contrast with those teachers who have 
kept pace with the progress of improvement.' ' 
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Words hj a Buember of t1i« State Nomul School, Bridgewater. 



Z. R. B. 



'E^^ 



l^^^M 






1. Soft - ly and low, As streamlets flow, Oar sad notes faint - \y swell ; 
M 2. As o'er the deep, The sea birds sweep, And on its white foam dwell; 



ispi 



jsinr 



-*- 



B^ 



S3!e-3^ 



3. The lone • ly heart. Must wide-ly part From those it loves 



m 



^- 



::1^ 



3-: 



so well ; ' 



ifiMz 



4. And in yon skies, Where ne'er shall rise The tear- ful, part - ing knell. 



m 



ii^ 



:t 



ii^i 



i 



'^^^^m 



The heay - ing breast, That may not rest, Breathes forth farewell, &re - well I 
O'er life's dark sea, Still on we flee, *SchooUnates, farewell, fare - well ! 



•jplg^Eg^ 



m 



-9 — isr-r-^^**— ^ 



I^^EJ^Ep 



PI 

I Lif 



But memory's gleam Shall light life's stream, Dear friends, farewell. 



fare - well I 



i 






Life's la - bors past. We'll meet at last. Schoolmates, farewell, fare - well I 



is^i^ 



=E- 



^m 



3S1 



* This hynm was taug by a graduating class, sabstitating the word Classmates for Schoolmates. 



E. R. B. 



p^^^^^^^m 



1. The mel - low eve is glid - ing Se - rene-ly down the 

2. The woodland hum is ring - ing The day-light's gen - tie 

3. The evening star has light - ed Her crys-tal lamp on 



west ; 
close; 
high; 



^i 



T — r 



#- -€5>-. 



^m^F^n^^n^^m^ 



So, eve - ry care sub - sid - ing, My soul would sink to rest. 
May an - gels round me sing - ing. Thus hymn my last re - pose. 
So, when in death be - night - ed. May hope il - lume the skv ' 




BotcMd, aeeordisf to AbI of OoocrMi, In the jaar 1850, by S. R. BfcAKCHABD, in Che Clrrk^i (MBm of tha 
Distciei Oonrt of MaaMchoMtta. 
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EDITED BY WILLIE WALLACE. 



The young friends of The Schoolmasteb 
will find on the next page a pleasant story of 
'King Arthur, This is written by a school- 
boy who loves history. "What queer stories 
they tell of " ye olden time." 

Who is the girl that will write for The 
Schoolmaster the story of Mary^ Queen of 
Scots f 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Cousin Willie : 

I present below a solution of the question 
on page 21 of this yolume of The School- 

MASTEB. 

Let Xf y, and z, respectively, denote the 
niimber of sheep, cows, and pigs which the 
man bought. Then, by the conditions, 

3« + 10yH =100. 

2 

X + y+2 = 100. 

. By combining the two equations and elimi- 
nating z, we find 

100— 6 a? 

' — S— 

Now, in order that x and y may both be 
entire, the numerator in the value of y must 
be divisible both by 5 and 19, and can be no 
less, therefore, than 95, which is their least 
common multiple. Hence 6 x cannot be great- 
er than 5, or X greater than 1. If a; is less 
than one the conditions are not satisfied ; 
therefore a;= 1. The corresponding values of 
y and 2 are y = 5 and s = 9i. 

B. 



Only one Brick on Another. 



Edwix was looking at a large building which 
they were putting up just opposite his father's 



house. He watched the workmen from day 
to day, as they carried up the bricks and 
mortar, and then placed them in their proper 
order. 

His father said to him — «My son, you 
seem to be very much taken with the brick 
layers — pray what might you be thinking^ 
about? Have you any notion of learning 
the trade ? 

** No, sir," said Edwin, smiling ; ** but I 
was just thinking what a little thing a brick 
is, and yet that great house is buUt by only 
laying one brick on another." 

"Very true, my son. Never forget it — 
just so it is in all great works. All your 
learning is only one little lesson added to an- 
other. If a man could walk all arourd the 
globe, it would be ohly putting one foot be- 
fore the other. Your whole life will be made 
up of one little moment after another. Drop 
added to drop makes the ocean. Learn from 
this not to be discouraged by great labor ; 
the greatest labor becomes easy, if divided in 
parts. You noiild not jump over a mountain » 
but step after step takes you to the other side. 
Do not fear, therefore, to do great things. 
Always remember that the whole of yonder 
lofty edifice^s only one brick on another. 



For the SthooUnaster. 
The Evil Eye. 



Thebe is such an evil as an evil eye, which 
carries a curse with a glance. Poison to the 
mind is sometimes inoculated by a sharp look. 
Passion lurks under the eyelash and escapea 
into a neighbor's mind through its windows. 
Anger shoots his arrows from beneath the 
brow into the heart of a brother, where they 
rankle, unseen, almost unknown by externals.. 
Hate bums within the ball, scorching the spix^ 
it of the recipient. 
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For the ScAioelmMtw. 
Kisc Arthur. 

The story of King Arthur is by many re- 
garded as fabulous, but Hume says that 
« The poets, although they disfigure the most 
certain history by their fictions, and use 
strange liberties with truth where they are 
the sole historians, as among the Britons, gen- 
erally have some foundation for their wildest 
exaggerations," and he thinks the story of 
Arthur not an exception to this rule. 

Not having access to any history except 
Hume's, I have gathered most of the follow- 
ing incidents from the ancient ballads. 

According to the bards, Arthur was descend- 
ed from Brutus, and was bom in *< Brittaine " 
about the year 500. His father was King Uther, 
the chief leader of the Britons, and his moth- 
er was Agyana, or Igena, <* a beauty ous la- 
dye," who was princess of ComwalL When 
be was fifteen years old he was crowned. 

It is said his father had, during the latter 
pait of the fifth century, a powerful enchanter 
named Merlin, for a counsellor. This Merlin, 
who is said to have had a dragon for his 
fsther and a nun for his mother, advised the 
King to assemble all his distinguished knights 
(who would pledge themselves to wander 
round the world in search of the Sangraal, or 
eup out of which Jesus drank at the last sup 
per) at feasts about a round table. 

It was calculated to seat fifty knights, but 
only forty-nine seats were occupied until af- 
ter the birth of Arthur, as the other seat was 
reserved for him ; and as he was educated by 
Merlin and controlled in a great manner by 
his advice, he afterwards reestablished the 
order of « Kmghts of the Round Table " at 
Winchester. 

He married the celebrated Ouenever, or 
Ginevra, who was a distant relative of his 
mother. He then reigned in peace for five 
yean when he was applied to by the southern 



Britons for assistance agiunst the Saxons, 
whom he discomfited in a great battle fought 
near Badon and in several other battles. He 
then conquered Scotland; and a high hiU 
near Edinburgh is still called Arthur's Seat, 
said to have been so denominated from a tra- 
dition that King Arthur surveyed the country 
and defeated the Saxons in its neighborhood. 

After this, the poets relate, he conquered 
Ireland, Denmarke, Norwaye, and GaUya, 
killed the " ugly giant Dynabus," who had 
his seat in Mt. St. Bernard, and was the ter- 
ror of the regions, destroyed the giants of 
Spain, defeated the Roman Emperor and pen- 
etrated to Rome where he was crowned by 
the Cardinals. 

After remaining in Rome for a year, he was 
called back by the treachery of his nephew, 
who stiired up his subjects to rebellion. 

He defeated the rebels soon after his arrival ; 
but they fled to another part of the country 
and raised a large army to oppose his troops. 
On the night before he expected to fight a 
battle, being forewarned in a dream that if he 
fought on the next day he should be killed, 
as soon as morning broke each of the leaders 
chose twelve trusty knights, whom they charg- 
ed not to stir a weapon unless they should 
see a sword drawn on the opposite side, and 
rode forth to conclude a peace, or a truce. 

** But when they were together mette, 
And bothe to faire accordance broughte ; 
And a month's league betweene them sette, 
Before the battayle sholde be foughte — 

An addere crepte forthe of a bushc, 
Stunge one o' th' King's knightes on the knee : 
Alack ! it was a woefulle chance 
As ever was in Christentie." 

For the knight drew his sword to kill the 
adder, and this being mistaken for a hostile 
movement, both parties drew their swords and 
fought till of the King's party there remained 
but two besides Arthur himself — his butler, 
Bedevcre, and Lukyn, Duke of Gloster. 
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** And when the King beheld his knightes, 
All dead and scattered on the molde ; 
The teares fast trickled downe his face ; 
That manlje face in fight so bolde. 

Nowe reste jee all, braye knightes, he said, 
Soe true, and faithful to your trust ; 
And must yee then, ye Taliant heartes, 
Be lefte to moulder into dust ! " 

Just then lie saw the traitor stalking round 
among the dead and in spite of the Duke's 
entreaty, *< O staye my leige, O staye for love 
and charitie," he chargod upon the rebel and 
thrust him through with his spear, but receiv- 
ed a deadly blow himself. He then, turning 
to Sir Lukyn» said : 

" take my sword Excalibar, 
And there into the river throwe : 
For here, henceforth benecth this tree, 
All use of weapons I foregoe. 

And fare thee well, thou trustye sword, 
A better neer had valiant knighte. 
With thee full ofte and manye a daye 
Have I withstood my foe in fight. 

With this good fauchion in my hande, 
Oft have I reep'd the bloody feelde, 
But nowe the fatalle houre is come. 
That never more I may thee weelde.*' 

The Duke then went to the river and threw 
in his own sword and kept back the King's, 
because it was so valuable — the blade being 
made of Cologne-steel, and the hilt set with 
precious stones. The King then asked him 
what he saw, and he replied that he saw 
nothing except the wind ruffling the water. 
The King then told him to go and throw in 
his sword, and not keep him lingering there 
in pain. The Duke then went to the river 
and threw in the scabbard, but hid Excalibar 
under a tree. 

He then came back to the King, who again 
asked him what he saw, and he replied, noth- 
ing except the winds fighting with the angry 
waters. The King then told him he had de- 



ceived him twice, said that he should not 
know whom to trust if such a knight would 
be so false, and asked him if he would see his 
master dead just for a sword that pleased his 
eye. 

** The Duke, all shent with this rebuke, 
No aunswere made unto the Kinge : 
But to the rivere tooke the sworde,' 
And threwe it far as he coulde fiinge. 

A hande and an arme did meete the sworde, 
And flourishd three times in the air ; 
Then sunke benethe the renningc streeme. 
And of the Duke was seene noe mair. 

All sore astonied stood the Duke ; 
He stood as still, as still mote bee : 
Then hastend backe to telle the Kinge ; 
But he was gone from benethe the tree. 

Unto what place he colde not telle, 
For never after he did him spye : 
But hee sawe a barge goe from the lande. 
And hee heard ladyes howle and crye. 

And whether the Kinge were there or not, 
Hee never knewe, nor ever colde ; 
For from that sad and direfuUe daye, 
Hee nercr more was seene on molde." 

There was a farther tradition among the old 
Welsh bards, that King Arthur did not die, 
but was conveyed away by the fairies to some 
pleasant retreat, whence he would return 
again and reign in as great authority as ever. 

8. A. W. 



Thb man who did not think it was re- 
spectable to bring up his children to work has 
just heard from his three sons. One of them 
was a driver on a canal ; another had been 
taken up as a vagrant ; and the third had gone 
to a public institution to learn the shoe busi* 
ness, under a keeper. 



Hotel philosophy is this, d'ye see, 
I fee*d the waiters, so the waiters feed i 
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Now the Spring is coming. Blue-birds and 
robins are paying their visits to us of the temper- 
ate climate. Nature is preparing lessons for us. 
Soon the violets will open their blue eyes fbr the 
Spring sunbeams. Already is the ** trailing ar- 
butus " budding and putting out its green leaves 
to hide its blossoms of pink and white. Some- 
times, as a harsh word falls when kindness would 
be welcome, come cold, March winds ; but our 
March of 1859 had very many balmy spring-like 
days. We shall look for them oftener in May, 
for she is always bright, and kind, and gentle. 

This is the lesson. With the purity of the vio- 
let, the mo 'esty of the may-flower, and with the 
gentleness of our calmer spring days ought the 
teacher to be adorned. A true man ought not to 
be ashamed to be modest, and gentle, and kind. 
Bude boys are touched by love, which is ten-fold 
more powerful than brutal apprehension or sel- 
fish sternness. 

Our city schools are still in progress. In the 
larger towns, the school year is almost on the 
point of commencing. City teachers look for- 
ward to a short vacation and then to the begin- 
ning of more usefulness. They cannot expect so 
much from pupils in summer terms, but they 
hope that the mental strength and skill gained 
in the winter sessions, joined to commensurate 
thirst for knowledge and a goodly store of book- 
learning will continue to be acquired in a proper 
degree. For them, the study of nature is in the 
school-room. Is there gentleness, kindness 
among the boys, earnestness, faithfulness evin- 
ced in study by those of the other sex ? Do both 
boys and s;irls regard their teacher with unfeign- 
ed respect ? Then those teachers have been ear- 
nest, gentle, and tender of the feelings of pu- 
pils. Children of larger or smaller growth are 
acute observers of motives and feelings of those 
older than they. Boughness in speech, in man- 
ners are noted and imitated too, though perhaps 
unconscijusly. Careless expressions, loose, low 
comparisons, heedless remarks may produce ill 
effects upon a child's mind, even when uttered 
by a good man. 3= 



Ijetter firom Frot Bobert AUyn. 

Ohio Univbhsity, Athens O., > 
Feb. 17, 1859. 5 

Deab Schoolmaster: 

A very long time has elapsed since I wrote you 
a word, as to my doings, or sayings, or thinkings. 
The fact is I have been too negligent of you, my 
good old friend, and £ may as well own it at once, 
and have done with all manner of apologies. To 
be sure I have apologies enough to excuse me 
and a dozen more, as negligent as I, for every 
breach of duty — ^provided those apologies were 
true, wholly and fully believed by myself. But 
as long as I, who ought to know best exactly 
what they are worth, have a lingering suspicion 
that they would not be fair or honest, if given, 
what is the use of attempting to give them at all ^ 
I might say I had been busy, very busy — sick 
some — not much, however, let my Heavenly Fa- 
ther be praised— have had sickness in my fami- 
ly — ^have had very sore eye»— and have been oblig- 
ed to do other things for the good cause of edu- 
cation in this region — and all these could be said 
very truly. But what would they all amount 
against the simple fact stated thus : " You could 
have done it," (i. e., written for the Schoolmas- 
ter) " if you had gone about it ;" or, in other 
words, ** you could have written if you had done 
it !'* ** The proof of the pudding is in eating 
it,*' says the old adage ; and so the proof of my 
ability to write is my having done it, is the argu- 
ment which could not be reftited. But I did not 
write after all, though I am now writing. So let 
us say to this controversy " rest in peace," I 
own up to negligence, and the Schoolmaster 
must own that I am very good natured and easy 
about my own short comings. 

By the way, is not this the point in which, all 
of us, good friends, are apt to fail. We are too 
easy in regard to our own delinqttencies. We 
arise in the morning with work enough laid out 
to occupy about half the day in good vigorous 
employment. We are aware of this fact and so 
we are easy about it, and postpone a little. A 
little further postponement carries us through 
the half day with only one quarter of the work 
done. There is still time to do it all. But we 
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delay a little more, and then a fHend calls or 
Bome unforeseen business turns up, and now we 
must hurry to finish. But, alas! we find that 
night and weariness soon overtake us, and the 
business that we planned — all too little as it was 
for us — ^18 not yet finished. Now comes a sad 
thought— we conld have done it, and so easily, 
too. But how we love ourselves, and how easy 
we are to pardon this one little failure to do what 
we ought to have done. Charity herself could 
not be more indulgent than we now are. It is 
only one day and we can easily make it all up the 
next. We did not mean anything bad. We 
have seen the folly of delays. The lesson will be 
a good one. Oh, how we excuse ourselves and 
persuade ourselves — always too credulous about 
our personal matters — ^that we will do better in 
future, and all the better, too, because we have 
done wrong just now. 

In this reasoning, so common among the 
young, there are many very dangerous fallacies, 
all the more dangerous because they are entirely 
unseen by us. In the first place, the failure to 
do what we had agreed with ourselves to do, is 
not a small thing. We may think because wc 
promise to ourselves alone, that we will do a giv- 
en thing, that it matters not much about our 
keeping our promise ; yet there is no human be- 
ing, with whom it is of so much consequence 
that we keep our engagements as with our own 
selfhood. Only (Jod is of more importance to us 
than ourselves, and He is so intimately connected 
with us every one, that it is almost impossible to 
separate Him from our self imposed tasks, du- 
ties, promises or engagements. To break a 
promise to a fellow man causes him to lose confi- 
dence in us, and makes him suspicious and cau- 
tious about trusting us afterwards. To break a 
promise to ourselves must then make our own 
selves distrustful of our own honesty— a most 
horrible suspicion and one that cannot do other- 
wise than weaken our souls in every possible way. 
It must therefore be the greatest crime against 
our own natures to lie to ourselves, as we are 
very apt to do, when we promise thus and break 
our promises, and try to excuse it with saying it 
■U a little matter, and was promised to ourselves 



alone. Besides if we want other men to respect 
us we must respect ourselves. This we cannot 
do if we are conscious of failing every day in 
what we agree to do. And the daily habit of thus 
failing, like the stream, digs out its own channel, 
making it every year deeper and therefore less 
liable to be turned in another direction. The 
failure was not a little thing, at least in its ten- 
dency, and if it had been as small as your self- 
love and self-complacency would persuade us, 
how very foolish in us to lose self-respect for so 
small a matter ? 

Then, in the second place, the lesson will not 
be a good one. We must not believe that doing 
wrong will in any case either do us good or teach 
us good. I know men talk so, and they seem to 
believe this very doctrine, so consoling to the 
sinful and erring. But I do not believe it. Not 
doing wrong, but resisting wrong — ^not going as- 
tray, but examining and walking in the right and 
true path does us good and teaches us good 
things. It is by overcoming the evil and doing 
the good that we learn and are made better. 
Our wise Heavenly Father has shown us a better 
way, if we would only walk in it, than to go 
stumbling about in the dark ways of sin and er- 
ror, to bruise our feet and exhaust our powers, in 
order to learn. It is to do the right and love the 
truth. And by doing all that is required of us 
in the plain simple path of duty every day- 
small though it be, and humble though our posi- 
tion is-^will both teach and strengthen us. Do 
not let us then say that our errors have taught us. 
It is something higher than the error that teach- 
es, if we learn in this way It is the law that we 
find there, — a law benign and holy, but which we 
could have learned much better and quicker by 
forsaking the wrong and by doing the right. 
Doing the error only weakened us after all, and 
kept us longer in search of the truth. Set it 
down as a truth never to be questioned or forgot- 
ten, that doing wrong or neglecting right is not 
only the hardest or longest road to either truth 
or goodness, but that if it ever leads you to these, 
it will be after you are enervated and disheart- 
ened, disgusted with yourself and ashamed of 
your manhood 
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But I haTe not written what I intended. Next 
month I will try. 

Tours, in Good Fellowship, 

ROBERT ALLYN. 
We would Uke to know what Prof. AUyn in- 
tended to write, and should be glad to hear from 
from him again. Will he try next month ? 



Frovidenoe Teaohers— ChanseB. 

Seybral changes have recently occurred in 
the schools of Providence, which demand some 
notice. 

Mr. L. A. Wheelock, for several years master 
of the Elm Street Grammar School, has accept- 
ed a post in the Dwight School, Boston. He is 
thus again associated with Mr. Charles Hutchins. 

Throughout the entire course of Mr. Whee- 
lock's teaching in our city, we believe he has had 
the confidence and support of his scholars, their 
parents, the school committee, and the city, with 
singular unanimity. He has materially elevated 
ihe character of the school, and leaves with the 
sincere regrets of, not only his scholars and their 
parents, but all friends of education in our city. 
He goes to his new field of labor leaving many 
warm friends in Providence, who wish him abun- 
dant success. On the eve of his departure his 
pupils united in a testimonial of their attach- 
ment to him, by presenting him a set of Prescott's 
works in 15 volumes, and Spark's Life of Frank- 
lin. 

The cause of Mr. Wheelock's leaving is given 
in the Providence Journal of March 7th, as fol- 
lows: 

" His resignation has been caused by the re- 
cent reduction of the salaries of the grammar 
masters by the city council,^being the second 
master that has gone from us in consequenec 
of it, and we learn that two of those remaining 
are seeking an opportunity to follow. Wheth- 
er it is a wise policy to drive away our long 
experienced teachers, by saving a few dol- 
lars to the treasury, it is not for us to decide, but 
in this case, at least, we regret the result." 

The place made vacant by this resignation has 
been filled by Mr. Davis of the Meeting street 



school. Although a aituation in our High School 
was offered Mr. Wheelock, he considered the 
chances for promotion better in Boston, and we 
have lost one of our best teachers. 

In the High School, Mr. John J. Ladd, late 
Principal of Warren Academy, Wobum, Mass., 
has been appointed teacher of the Senior Eng- 
lish and Scientific Department. Mr. Ladd has 
entered upon his duties vrith every prospect of 
success. He is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, an experienced teacher, and is wholly de- 
voted to his profession. 

Mr. Robert S. Fielden, the efficient principal 
of the Bridgham School, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as principal of the Friend Street 
Grammar School, Charleston, S. C. Salary 
$2000. Those only who have been familiar with 
the Bridgham School since its organization can 
understand the vast amount of work which has 
been performed by the principal and his assist- 
ants. Mr. Fielden has labored with a determina- 
tion, an energy, and a zeal which has impaired 
his health, we fear, seriously. The result of this 
labor is already apparent in the school. It now 
exhibits probably a classification as complete, a 
system as excellent, and a drill as thorough, as 
can be found in any grammar school in Kew 
England. We regret that the more liberal sala- 
ry offered by the people of Charleston, together 
with the hope that the change of climate will 
prove beneficial to his health, has induced Mr. 
Fielden to leave us. We learn, however, that 
he has accepted the appointment with the under- 
standing that if the climate is unfavorable to his 
health he will remain there only a single temu 
In that case, as our committee have releaaed 
him with that understanding, we shall be happy 
t3 welcome his return to us in the autumn. 

The vacancy thus made by Mr. Fielden's de- 
parture, is to be filled temporarily by Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, a graduate of Brown University. 



Will our friends send in their names and pay 
for the next year ? Clubs should be made up 
immediately. We have some good clubs already 
reported, but none have applied for the premi- 
ums. Send in the names, both old and new. 
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<Se!jool HSxtxtifiti. 

Answers to Problems. 

The problems by J. M. R., in the February 
number, are in the higher range of mathematics. 
We insert in this number solutions from several 
correspondents, of the first three. Will some 
Bhode Island Teacher send us the solution of 
problem 4 ? 



For the Sehoolmaster. 



Mr. Editor — I here present solutions of prob- 
lems 1 and 2 in the February number, which are 
at your disposal. 

First, let x be the number of parts into which 

60 
oO is to be divided, then each part will be — , and 

X 

the continued product of all the equal terms will 

60 fiOx 

be P = — raised to the xih power, or P = — 

^ a:x 

Differentiating, and denoting Naperian logarithm 
by I we have 

50xxxl50dx — dOxxxlxdx — SOxxxdx 
dP=i — . 

dP 60ji 

~~ = (^0 — fc — 1) which equals zero when 

dx JTX 

P is a maximum or a minimum ; but, the first 

factor being positive, we have the equation, — 

160 — ip — 1 = or te = ^0— l=rZ60— & but 

ffiO) r501 60 

«;0-fo = J - ... lx=l - andaj = -, 

« being the Naperian base.— Substituting for e 
its value which is 2 7-9, we shall find a;= 18, the 
number of parts required. 

NoTB.— If we take the second differential 
d«P 60x 

coefficient, — = , we see that it is nega- 

dx* xn+l 

tive, which shows that the original function has 
a maximum but not a minimum value. b. 

Second, let a represent the altitude of a tri- 
angle and b its base, x the altitude of the in- 
scribed rectangle and y its base ; then, by simi- 



larity of triangles, b ly, ',a',a — x whence 

ab — bx 

ay = ab — bx and y = . Putting the area 

a 

of the rectang\e equal to P we have a;y = P, or, 

by substituting for y its value and reducing, 

abx — bz* = oP 

o« aP")i 



from which we 



a fa^ aPi; 

find x = — ± I' 

2 [i b ) 



Now it is obvious that the greatest value that 

P can have will render the quantity under the 

radical equal to zero, for any larger value would 

make that quantity negative, and the value of x 

a 
would be imaginary. Hence x = — ±0 when 

2 

P is a maximum. By substitution we shall find 

b ab 

y = — . therefore P = xy = — from which it will 
2 4 

be seen that the area of the maximum rectangle 

is equal to half the area of the triangle. The 

double sign ± shows that two rectangles of equal 

size may be inscribed in any triangle provided 

the surface of each is less than half the area of 

the triangle. B. 

For the Sohoolmatter. 

Mr, Editor: 

I send you the following solution to the math- 

ematical question in the February number which 

was to divide 60 in such a number of equal parts 

that their product may be the greatest possible. 

.501x 
Let X = the number of parts. Then 



m 



is the function whose maximum is required. 

r60^x 

Put 60 = a and | — | = y. Taking the loga- 



(tI- 



rithm of both members gives log. y = x log. — = x 

X 

dy 
log. a — X log X. Differentiating we have — = 

y 

log. adx — I log. xdx -| = I log. a — log. 

1 dy r ) 

X — 1 dxand — =y [ log.a — log. x — 1 I =0 

Dividing by y gives us log. a— log. x — 1 sO o 
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log. z ^ log. a -~ 1. Lo'g. X and log. a are here 
KaperiaD logarithms. Reducing to Cfommon log- 
arithms, which is done by multipljring by M, =a 
.434294482 the modulus of the common system and 
designating the common log. by log.' we hare 
log.' X =3< log.' a — M, or log.' x «elog.' 60— M « 
1,698D70 — ,434294482 — 1,264676518. The num- 
ber corresponding to^ this logarithm is 18,39368 + 
the number required. T. c. s. 



For the Scboolmaster. 
Providbnce, March ISth, 1869. 
M&. Editor: 

Dear Sir-^ I beg leate to submit the following 
solution of the third of J. M. R.'s problems in 
the February number Of The ScHooLMAflTEB. 

Problem : ** Required to determine the diam- 
eter of the circle circumscribing a given triangle 
arithmetically, — that is, without recourse to al- 
gebra or trigonometry.** 

I omit to insert the diagram which may be coH' 
ttructed from the solution. It is not required to 
construct geometrically but to determine the 
length of the diameter by oalculation. 

Let A B D be the triangle ; E B the diameter 
required. Draw E D ; then angle D E B as an- 
gle D A B ; butE D B is a right angle (in a semi- 
circle). Drop B P, perpendicular to A D ; then 
triangles A B P, E D B are similar. Of the tri- 
angle A P B, the hypothenuse A B is given, P B 
may be found from the three sides A B, A D, 
B D, by well known rules. Of the triangle 
E D B, given the side D B, required the hypoth- 
enuse E B. By similar triangles, B P : A B : : 

I) B : E B, hence 

ABxDB 



EB^- 



BP 

— that is the diameter is equal to the product ol 
finy two sides divided by the perpendicular to 
the third side. Also, if we multiply each term 
of the formula by A D, we have 

ABxDBXAD 



EBs=- 



BP X AD 

that is, the diameter is equal to the product of 
the three sides divided by twice the area. If the 
given triangle is rights the diameter is the hy- 
pothenuse. 



The solutions of the other problems, by com- 
mon mathematics, appear to present some diffi- 
culties. I should like to see their solutions* 
But I suggest that, if the fourth is properly stat- 
ed, the number may be infinity itself. n. 



For the Schoolmaster. 

G^eometrioal Question. 

Mil. Editor: 

I submit the following geometrical questk>ll 
for solution in your columns. 

There is a tree 120 feet in height standing on 
B side-hill. It is broken off by the wind so that 
the top of it falling down the hill strikes at the 
distance of 60 t%ei measured on the ground 
from the base. The horizontal distance from the 
base to the part broken off is 40 feet. Required 
the length of the part broken ofL T. ». c. 



Our 'School Songs. 

"We have now four of these songs with origi" 
nal music, written for the Schoolmaster. They 
are pronounced by our musical friends verypret" 
ty and admirably adapted for school music. 

We will supply schools with these songs neat- 
ly printed on sheets, at oi<b DOLLASper hundrsd 
copies. 

Send in your orders for whatever number yon 
wish. They can be sent by express at trifling 
expense. We would call especial attention of 
Protidence teachers to this notice. 



The Ladies Repository commenced its nine- 
teenth volume in January. Although pnblbhed 
specially under th^ patronage of the Methodists, 
it is not so sectarian as to be repulsite to others. 
The main portion of the work is made up of well 
written and readable articles, consisting of bio- 
graphical sketches and stories, varied, in their 
order, by poems of rather more than usual liter- 
ary merit, elevated in sentiment. The editorial 
department is ably conducted. It is one of our 
best monthlies. $2.00 a year, in advance, com- 
mencing the Tolume. Agent for Boston, J. P. 
Magee. m 
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Cornell's G&ammab School Geoobaphy.— 
By S. S. Cornell. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York. 

Mrs. Comeir« series of school geographies is 
now completed by the the publication of this 
book. It is a neat little work of 108 quarto 
pages. It contains a brief treatise on m^the- 
matical» political and physical geography, and a 
description of the countries of the globe, in 
some parts quite complete and minute. It has 
several valuable statistical tables, but we miss 
the customary pronouncing vocabulary. This 
defect is in part remedied by the insertion of the 
pronunciation of the difficult names at their first 
occurrence. The maps of the States of our Con- 
federacy are quite Aill ibr such a work and the 
questions upon these maps very numerous. The 
engravings are neat and numerous. The maps 
are fair, but not so distinct aa all maps for study 
should be. Space prevents notice of other fea- 
tures. 



TOL, V. PBOX C HA TO CON OF THB NbW 

Amebioan Ctclofjbdia sustains the excellent 
character of the numbers previously published. 
Its articles by eminent writers are evidently care- 
fully prepared. This work is a monument of 
American learning and enterprise. We notice 
in the present number, articles by well known 
scholars. 
Prices in different bindings vary from $3 50 to 

05 50. Published by subscription in fifteen vol- 
umes at intervals of two or three months, also 
in monthly parts, a third of a volume each at 
$1 00 per part 

Appleton and Company, New York. S. Clough 

6 Co., Agents, 56 Westminster St., Providence. 



Songs fob the Sabbath School and .Vebtby. 

By B. W. Williams Esq. Henry Hoyt, Boston, 

1859. 

An excellent hymn-book for the purposes de- 
signed, containing 114 pages of hymns and times 
with a supplement of more than 50 additional 
hymns. 



JotTRNAL OF THB AmBBICAN GeOOBAFBICAL 

AND Statistical Society." Vol. I., No. 1, 

January 1859. Monthly. 

This initial number is filled with interesting 
geographical and statistical matter, various and 
pertinent. The article on Paraguay is accompa* 
nied with a neat map. A valuable report on me- 
teorology closes the number. Free to members of 
the Society. $2 00 per year, or 25 cts per copy 
to others. We hope this Journal may be amply 
circulated and well sustained. New York, John 
H. Schultx & Co., d Spruce St., Publishers. 



Thb Atlantic Monthly for April contains 
the usual number of characteristic articles. "The 
Professor *' is in earnest. He dissects heart-mo- 
tives with a keen knife. A fair comparative re- 
view of Dr. Palfrey's History of New England 
and of Mr. Arnold's Eittory of Rhode Island 
fills ten pages upwards. Mrs. Stowe's serial com* 
pletes the 11th chapter and opens the way for fa* 
ture interesting developments. The other arti- 
cles are "Agrarianism," <* Bulls and Bears,'* 
«• Prayer for Life,"— poeticaL " Odds and Ends 
from the Old World,"— discursive, " Two Sniffs," 
—improbable, "Dzifting," <'Roba di Roma," 
*< A letter to a Dyspeptic," "The Utah Expedi- 
tion,"— eolid, " Our Skater Belle," with reviews 
and Literary Notices. = 



PALI88T, the Huoubnot Pottbb. A truc tale. 

Henry Hoyt, 9 Comhill, Boston, 1859. 

Palissy was a rare genius who exhibited won- 
derAil perseverance, distinguished artistic and 
mechanical talent, and a strong religious faith, 
firm and unwavering in the midst of persecution. 
His life is painted in this little book by the hand 
of a master. The book has the romance of a 
novel, the naturalness of a true tale, and a mor- 
al character which renders it highly valuable for 
the young. For sale at the book-stores. 



Home Hits and Hints. A Book for the Fire- 
side. By Wm. T. Coggeshall. Eedfield, 34 
Beekman St., New York, 1859. 
Brief, modest, quiet sketches of every-day 

scenes, sometimes slightly tiated with romance. 

404 pages. Neatly bound and pilnted. ^ 
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Ajx Elbmsntabt Tbbatisb ok Alobbka. By 
H. N. Robinson, A. M. Author of an entire 
series of mathematical works. Tenth stand- 
ard edition. Ivisdn & Phinney, New York, 
1868. 

Prof. Robinson's mathematics haye become 
widely known and extensively used. This book 
embraces elementary Algebra, equations of the 
second degree, propoitions, progressions, meth- 
od of deriving certain arithmetrical rules, fellow- 
ship and an appendix, treating of roots allega- 
tion alternate and specific gtavity. We have had 
it in constant use in the school-room, as a refer 
ence book, during the present term and are 
much pleased with the clear, perspicuous expla- 
nations and the well arranged problems in the 
several parts of the work. 



Sunday Skbtchbs fob CHiLDBBN.^By a Fa- 
ther,— 
HoNET Blossoms fob Littlb Bees.— M. W. 
Dodd, 606 Broadway, New York. 
These are two excellent little books for the 
Sabbath School. The former contains twenty- 
six short stories for the young, and the latter, 
nicely illustrated with several wood-cuts, has a 
beautiful little story, in seventeen chapters, of 
Carrie, and Charley, and Fannie, and Walter, 
and Eddie. It is large type, for the little fblks. 
We hope they will buy it for it is a good story. 



Annxjal op Scibntipio Discotebt fob 1859.— 
Edited by David A. Wells, A. M. Boston, 
Oould and Lincoln. Published also at New 
York, Cincinnati and London. 
This has become a standard work for study 
and reference. This number gives accounts of 
discoveries in science, inventions (and improve- 
ments in art, during the year 1868. It is embel- 
lished with a portrait of Professor Mitchel. 
Notes by the Editor are succinct and clear. 410 
pages, closely and neatly printed. For sale by 
Coggeshall & Stewart. = 



Elements of Alobbra. • Part First. By Joel 
T. Benedict, M. A., Prof, in New York Free 
Academy. Pratt, Oakley & Co. New York, 
1858. 



of the science through quadratics, proportions, 
and progressions. We have had it upon our desk 
for the last six weeks, have given examples and 
problems from it to our classes, and have been 
better pleased the more we have become acquaint' 
ed with it. Our impression from this examina- 
tion is, that it is one of the best text-books for 
beginners in the study of this delightful science. 



Elements of Map Dbawing, with plans for 
Sketching Maps by Triangulation and im- 
proved methods of Projection. Designed for 
schools and families. By Cornelius S. Cartec, 
A. M. Boston, Crosby, Nichols & Co., 117 
Washington Street, 1859. 
The system of Triangulation is clearly explain- 
ed and illustrated so as to be rendered quite 
practical. Part III, Projections, seems to us 
rather elaborate for school purposes. The au- 
thor has marked out an efficient introductory 
course, somewhat on the plan of Chapman, ap- 
plying it to map drawing. Six plates. ss 



This treatise 



oiUjilgebj 



ira embraces the elements 



HiSTOBT OP Rome : for the use of Schools. By 
F. W. Ricord. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
1859. 

On a cursory examination, we are pleased with 
the entertaining style of the narrative and with 
the neat appearance of the book. It exhibits 
discrimination in the preparation and arrange- 
ment of the matter, and adaptation to the design 
of it. Questions follow each division, for use in 
the school-room. The text is accompanied only 
by analyses at the head of each page. Appro- 
priately illustrated. 815 pages. A valuable 
work for general reading. sx 



Pbinciples of Physiology, ftc. Quarto. Com- 
parative and Human. By J. C. Comstock and 
B. N. Comings, M. D. New York, Samuel S. 
and William Wood. 

One merit of this work is its well executed 
colored Lithographs, fourteen in number, Aill 
page. Besides, are numerous wood engravings, 
illustrative of the text. We are not aware what 
verdict is given by the test of the school-room as 
to the arrangement of topics in this book. The 
Chemical, next the Structural composition of the 
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body are given near the beginning. Then follow 
Vital Properties of Organs and Tissues, Blood 
Circulation, Respiration, Animal Heat, Digestion 
and its adjuncts, &c», while the apparatus of mo- 
tion including the Bones, is not introduced till 
the 12th chapter. Chapter Idth, the last, is fol* 
lowed by an ample glossary. The severul beau 
tiful microscopic views are to us a new and a very 
Interesting feature in a school book. 



BiART OP THE Am«iiican RbVolutiow, from 
Newspapers and Original Documents. By 
Frank Moore. In press, and soon to be pub^ 
lished. S. Clough & Co., Providence. 
The design of the work is to present a view of 
the American Revolution as it appeared to those 
who were actors in it. tt is composed of selec- 
tions from the Whig and Loyal newspapers of 
the period, together with extracts from hitherto 
unpublished private diaries kept during the war, 
and at once affords the reader a narrative, in the 
original language and expression of both sides 
of the great questions which agitated the con- 
flicting countries. It will be completed in two 
Tolumes, octavo, of five hundred pages each, 
embellished with twelve engravings and plans, 
on steel. Price in cloth, $2.50 per volume, pay- 
able on delivery of the work. 



A Bbatjtipul nbw Picture.— Messrs. J. B. 
Tilton & Co., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
have just issued a splendid copy of Darley's cel- 
el rated design of the Marriage of John Alden, 
In "The Courtship of Miles Standish," full size 
14x17 inches at the very low price of $1 50. 

It is a very correct copy of the original and 
even more desirable than the small photograph 
which they sell at $3 00. The publishers pro- 
pose to send it, post paid, on a roller to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price; see the circular which 
we have copied in another column for the ao 
commodation of our readers. 



The Pkooressive Speller, for Common Schools 
and Academies. By Salem Town, LL. D., and 
Nelson M. Holbrook. Boston, Bazin & Ells- 
worth. 1869. 
This new spelling book contains a great 

amount of matter. It commences with the al- 



phabet and its divisions, treats of Syllabicatidftt 
Accent, Analysis of words, has 50 lessons in 
words of one syllable, 150 or more- in words of 
two syllables, 100 or more in words of three or 
more syllables. It has abundant Dictation Ex- 
ercises, long and tedious (no doubt the scholars 
will think so) lists of iDords defined, several chap- 
ters on Derivative ttords defined, prefixes and 
suffixes defined and exemplified, abhreviatUme^ 
capital letters, foreigxl phrases, et cetefa, et cetera^ 
For sale by Gladding & Brother. 

Exercises in Composition Writing, by A. C. Smith* 

Boston, B. O. Libby & Co. 

These gentlemen have just published a compost" 
tion book which vrill commend itself to all teach- 
ers. It gives full directions for ' thinking and 
writing *' — ^Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Captain Russbl's Watchword, or, PU try, 

Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

A capital book for the young, well adapted to 
Sabbath Schools. Just published. 291 pages. 

Beautiful Pictures* Published by J. E. Til- 
ton & Co., 161 Washington Street, Boston. 
Each is furnished with complete directions fot 
mixing each color, and for painting every part. 
The pictures with directions will be sent on a 
roller post paid on receipt of price. 

Size Plate. Friea* 
The marriage of John Alden, in 
the courtship of Miles Standish, 

a beautiful design by Darley 14x17 $1 50 

The Virgin and Child. The cel- 
ebrated Madonna Delia Scala... .16X22 1 00 

Evangeline from Longfellow 16 X 22 1 00 

Beatrice Cenci from the celebra- 
ted painting of Guido 15x22 1 00 

Jean D' Arc 12x16 100 

Age and Infancy; family group.*16x22 100 
The Happy Family ; a family group. 13 X 17 1 00 
Hiawatha's wooing by Longfellow. .14x 18 1 50 

The Farm-Yard, by Herring 13 X 19 1 50 

The Je wsharp Lesson, by Brunnet . • X II 60 

The Little Bird .' 9x11 60 

Les Orphclincs from a celebrated 

painting 9x11 100 

Messrs. Tilton & Co. sell all artists' goods. 
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*' Debate on the BiU SsUbUaliiiiff Free 

Sohoole, 
Ai the January Seuion of th$ Rhode I$land 
i • U^iskUurB, A. D. 1828." 

Trb bill was aasailed on y&riouB pretexts 
by a party, but warmly and effectually de- 
fended by its supporters. In reply to a 
lengthy speech by Mr. Waterman, of War- 
wick — from which extracts were made in the 
December number of Ths Sghoolmastbh -- 
Mr. Tillinghatt, of ProTidence, said : 

'< Proceeding upon the assumed ground 
that there will be a deficiency, the gentleman 
Mks us if we belieye that the people and es 
pecially the landholders, will consent to make 
U good. Sir, this is speaking as if the peo- 
ple, and especially the landholders, were a 
class of persons who are to receive no benefit 
from this measure, and had no interest in it, 
on their own account.^ Are they supposed 
incapable of perceiving that it is a general 
benefit, of which each class will partake as 
laigely as any other ? Or are the cultivators 
of the soil supposed to be willing that educa- 
tion and information, and the means of ad- 
Tancement in life, shall be excluded from 
them and from their children, and confined 
to persons engaged in other pursuits ? But, 
independently of all moral benefits, and upon 
mere considerations of property* does not 



every landholder know, that the value of his 
land is increased by the educatien of youth 
and the enlightened, moral, and well inform- 
ed condition of the community growing up 
around him — that his farm is more valuable 
if situated in an orderly, well instructed, and 
enterprising neighborhood, than if less fortu- 
nately located i In another view, it has been 
stated by an intelligent and leading msnu&e* 
turer, that the very water power of Rhode 
Island, was, to a known extent, less valuable 
than that in the contiguous states, for want 
of a provision for schools which these statei 
enjoy. The price of schooling is felt in the 
wages of the families employed. It would be 
vain to attempt to enumerate or describe the 
various channels by which benefits are con- 
stantly flowing to and through and over a 
community, from fountains of instruction 
videly opened and liberally maintained." 

•* I cannot, however, now leave this point 
without noticing the remarkable and obvious 
lallacy which lies at the bottom of all his 
ramute calculations of the proportions in. 
which the town would receive the money ap- 
propriated. He has taken the census of pop- 
ulation of 1820, and applied to it the estimate 
of property of 1824, and thinks^e thus dis- 
covers inequalities ! Strange if he should 
not ! In 1820 the population of this town 
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WW short of 12000 — it is now rated at 18000. 
Let the same period be taken for population 
and taxable property, and some of the in- 
equalities may be corrected. 

•'But the gentleman does not like the sec- 
ond section ; and wishes to know if any ra- 
tional man can suppose that the people will 
BwaUow it. That section makes it optional 
with each town to contribute a port and par- 
take of aU, or not to do either. What rea- 
sons does the gentleman give against it? 
None at all. He does not like it and i^ will 
not pass. That is the argument. Sir, this 
mode of reasoning down a proposition brings 
forcibly to my mind a well known stanza : 

« I do not like you. Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
Bat this, indeed, I know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.' " 

As the time drew near when a Tote must be 
taken upon the bill the discussion grew more 
spirited, and the opposition were very nervous. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Hazard, of 
Newport, remarked : — 

" I remember, sir, when Mr. Jefferson was 
in office, and there was found a considerable 
balance in the treasury, all sorts of projects 
were set agoing, and communications were 
sent round to all the State Legislatures, to 
beg them to propose some great plans to be 
carried into execution ; the language seemed 
to be, < do for heaven's sake, point out some 
way in which all this money can be spent ! * 
I was on a committee of this House to which 
this matter was referred, and did all I could 
to favor the plan of spending the money. I 
reported a good many projects — among the 
rest, cutting that very canal across Canonni- 
eut which my friend here (Mr. Bull, of New- 
port) has been so zealous about — another 
was a canal from Taunton to Boston, and 
other things of that kind — I know I report- 
ed pretty largely. We are now in the predic- 



ament of Mr. Jefferson, and because we have 
got a little balance in the treasury, are afraid 
we shall not be able to spend it. I don't 
mean to sport with this matter, Mr. Speaker, 
I presume every man is impressed with its 
importance, but if we pass this bill and can't 
carry it into effect — il it fails, as it must, it 
will be very injurious. If the towns go to 
work and build schooi houses upon the 
strength of it, and some future legislature re- 
peal the act, it wUl cause a great waste of 
property. 

« There is one other consideration, and that 
is, imless school houses are built in every dis^ 
trict in the towns so that all can be accommo- 
dated, there will be no end to the difficulties 
it will create. There is the town bf South 
Kingstown, twelve miles long and six wide — 
how will you get along with the school hous- 
es that must be bui^t to accommodate all ? 
Suppose you put one in the center, all who 
do not live, there wiU be dissatisfied. To 
make an equal distribution of the bounty of 
the State, how many school houses will you 
require ? We must consider the expense of 
this plan and whether the towns will enter 
into it and provide these school houses. Sup- 
pose they all did it, can you get along with 
$10,000 a year ? You must have at least 
three school houses in each town — in some 
towns you want three times that number — 
then you have one hundred schoolmasters to 
pay, and what sort of a schoolmaster can you 
get to teach a school half a year for one Atm- 
dre^ doUare t Sueh schoolmaaters ain't fit to 
teach Africans — they ain't fUt sir, even 'for 
missionaries I 

« If those who bring forward this project 
do n't mean to use it for a mere hobby horse 
to make a parade with, if the object really is 
to produce a wholesome effect, then you must 
have at least two hundred school houses and 
two hundred schoolmasters I Then even ad« 
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^t yon can get a schoolmaster for one hun- 
dred dollars id keep a few months ; you will 
want $20,000 a year io start with. . And how 
is this to he supplied } Where is it to come 
frdm ? Suppose you appxopriate hy the bUl, 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year, how shall it be dis- 
tnhuted^ South Kingstown, for instance, 
would receiye for her portion three or four 
hundred dollars — perhaps more, — but how 
&r will this go ? It will be just a fraction and 
nothing else. It wont hire even one respecta- 
ble schoolmaster. This is a serious difficulty 
«nd caimot be got oyer. It is worse' than 
useless to attempt to do anything with auch 
means. I am in fayor of the amendment — I 
am heartily in fayor of it, because if we had 
begun this plan long ago and availed ourselves 
vt the means that have been within our con- 
trol, we might at tlus time have had an ample 
fiind to support schools throughout the State." 

•• Mr. Waterman did not wish to confine 
the legislature to any particular time when 
the proceeds of the fund should be applied to 
BChoolB. Whenever the amount wx>uld justi- 
fy itff the interest ought to be distributed. He 
was in fiivor of free schools now, if we could 
support them, but that was impossible. S. 
Kingstown could not be accommodated with- 
out sixteen districts, or the children would 
baye to go five miles to schools. Depmdt^ 
«fi ii, the peofHe will not eoment to ettahUsh 
^rt9 achooU** 

*• Mr Potter x)f S. Kingstown. I hope if 
we «yer mean to do anything, we shall do it 
now. This subject has been rode as a hobby 
long enough, and I hope we shall get to the 
«nd of the journey now. I am much obliged 
to the gentlemen for taking care of South 
Kingstown, but we are not so deficient in the 
meanK of education there as they suppose. 
We have now in that town one academy and 
seven school houses, as I see by a printed list 
which has been distributed here-«'I don't 



known where it came from. South Kings- 
town would receive, as her proportion of 
$10,000, $336,76 according to the estimate. 
By population she would receive considerable 
more, and that sum with what the town would 
be likely to add to it, would do the children 
of the poor a great deal of good. It is so in 
other towns, and as appears by this list, there 
are a great many more school houses already 
built in the state than has been supposed. I 
hope if we do any thing we shall fix upon 
some plan to go into effect now, that free 
schools may no longer be a theme of all talk 
and nothing else." 

** [The question was then put on adopting 
the amendment, or rather substitute, offered 
by Mr. Waterman, and was decided in the 
negative, eleven only, on a division called for 
by Mr. W., rising in the affirmative. Among 
these were Messrs. Potter, Hazard, Water- 
man, BuU, &c.] '* 

After a motion to amend, 

« Mr. Howe said he liked the bill better as 
it was, and h« understood the oommitlee were 
all united on that point when it was reported. 
He, for one, had heard none of the objections 
from the gentleman from Warwick (Mr. 
Waterman) which he now brought forward. 
The bill, as it stood, would prevent any pre- 
judice arising on the part of those who think 
it is not right that the property of a man who 
has few or no children should be taken to pay 
for those who have a great number. We had 
all heard this objection against raising a tax 
for s ihools in town meetings. It seemed to 
him that those who paid the most into the 
treasury ought to draw the most out. The 
money in the treasury, in fact, belonged to 
the towns, who were entitled to receive their 
proportions on that principle. He was ap- 
prehensive any other than the mode the bill 
proposed, might lead to the necessity of a tax« 
ation, which would defeat the whole. " 
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«• Mr. Potter. — I should suppose that gen- 
tleman had just arriyed from some monarchy, 
and that he had not been here long enough to 
get naturalized. Is this the doctrine, that 
erery man is to take out of the general trea- 
sury in the same proportion he puts in ? If it 
is to be applied to towns, why not extend it 
to individuals, and let them take back what 
they pay in ? I pay one twentieth of the tax 
in South Kingstown; andaccoiding to the 
gentleman's doctrines, I ought to receire one- 
twentieth of it back. Those who pay the 
mMt tax are benefited the most by that for 
ifhich the tax is paid." 

<< [The question was. then taken on adopt- 
ing the amendment to substitute population 
for valuation. Mr. Hazard called for a divi- 
aion, and fifty membejrs rose in favor of the 
amendment, which was adopted. The blank 
in the bill fixing the sum to be annually dis- 
tributed among the towns, was filled with 
$10,000, without objection ; and at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bull, who gave no reason for it, 
the title of the bill was changed to Public 
6oho«l8, instead of Free Schools.] " 



Honors to Prof* Morse. 

PnoF. Morse has received intelligence that 
the Queen of Sp?in has created him Knight 
Commander of the order of Isabella the Cath- 
olic The Swedish Royal Academy of Sci- 
ence at Stockholm has also elected him a for- 
eign member of the academy. Our distin- 
guished countryman enjoys these honors with 
an additional grace when it is remembered 
that he has a handsome fortune to couple with 
them. As the chemist would say, there is a 
remarkable affinity between these two ele* 
menta. — Seientijic American. 



Thbiib is too little sunshine and too much 
shadow in the world. Music, mirth, love, are 
8u beams. 



For the Sehoolmasler. 
The I<ady of Baloonie. 

The following ballad is founded upon one 
of the wild legends of the North of Scotland, 
found in Hugh Miller's Collection. It fur- 
nishes an illustration of that superstitious 
spirit, which was preeminently a characteris-* 
tic of the people of Scotland, in the last cen- 
tury. There was no marsh or peat bog which 
had not its familiar spirits, and the midnight 
wold fire, and iffnis fattnUt furnished the ma- 
terial for many a winter evening tale of ter- 
ror. The elfin spirits were, as usually repre- 
sented, of two classes, the green and brown 
elves, and were very malignant in their dis- 
positions. 

Once in the ages long gone by 

There stood beside the sea, 
The castle of a noble knight, 

Lord Malcolm of Baloonie. 

His lands were rich, his lands were broad, 

Ood blessed his hearth and store ; 
He humbly owned these generous giftsy 

17or vainly grasped for ii|ore. 

*< Make ready now, my vassals true, 

Make ready now," he said, 
•< For I this night in Balconie, 

A bonny bride shall wed. *' 

Now blessings on our noble lord. 

Let mirth and song unite. 
And let the wine flow freely round, 

To cheer the festive night. 

And hang the holly over the door, 

And leaves of the rowan tree. 
For the bridal of our noble lord 

A merry one must be. 

Swift flew the hours ; they cheered the night 

With harp and minstrel strain. 
But never to lord Malcolm's heart, 

Shall gladness come again. 

For suddenly the music ceased. 

And horror paled each cheek, 
The ponderous doors unbidden ope. 

And on their hinges creak. 
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AbA fiercely standing in their midat. 

An elfin form was seen, 
His eurling loeks hung drooping down, 

His garments all were green. 

With finger raised,^ and awful mien, 
He checked their rising mirth ; 

The flickering firebrand ceased to glow, 
And died upon the hearth. 

«Ob ! lord of Balconie/' he said, 
•• Make merry o'er your wine, 

For e'er seven days and nights are passed 
Your bonny bride is mine." 

Dark grew lord Malcolm's eagle eye, 

And haughty grew his brow, 
^' And shall a knight of Scottish blood 

Listen to such as thou ? 

"•* My castle doors are stoutly barred. 
My towers are strong and high ; 

They shall protect my bonny bride, 
I tell ye, fiend, ye lie." 

He smiled in scorn, '* How came I here, 
Through your barred doors to-night ; " 

Then rfiook his finger threateningly. 
And vanished from their sight. 

8ix days had passed : the seyenth day 
Waned towards the eventide. 

When lady Margaret with her maid. 
Walked by the Auldgrande's side. 

The rapid waters of the stream. 

Foamed o'er their rocky bed, 
A frightflil cliff of giant stse 

Frowned darkly overhead. 

fitill undismayed, fair Margaret watched 

The sunset's deepening red ; 
** Let us descend this rocky crag. 

And view the sea," she said. 

■'•Oh* lady, do not venture there," 

The trembling maid replied ; 
'' The sea runs high the rocks between. 

The gulf is deep and wide, 

** And oft beside our winter hearth 

I've heard my mother tell, 
How strange alarmsi, and awful sights 

The traveler here ^fell." 



** Ho ! craven heart," the lady said, 
** Shake off your silly fright, 

I've seen the chasm many times. 
And must again to-night." 

" Permit me, Madam," said a voioei 

" Your surety to be. 
Thus is my prophecy fulfilled. 

Fair lady come with me." 

Oh ! long, lord Malcolm, in his bower. 
For his young bride shall wait, 

And long the house of Balconie,, 
Shall mourn her hapless fate, 

And never in those gloomy halls, 
Shall mirth and feast prevail^ 

Or happy hearts the night prolong 
With harp or minstrel tale. 

Undo the mistletoe from the wall. 

The holly from the door, 
For the bonny bride of Balconie 

Has vanished evermore. 

• • • « « 

So time passed on ; the waning years 
Had numbered three times three ; 

The sun had gilded many times 
The tower of Balconie. 

And still untouched by wasting time, 

The castle proudly stood, 
And still lord Malcolm sat him down 

In hapless widowhood. 

It chanced that on a summer's day, 

An humble fisher came 
To cast his net within the bum. 

And Donald was his name. 

The net his labor well repaid, 
A copious draught supplied ; 

And for his mistress in the town 
He laid a part aside. 

The rest he hid behind a bush, 

No treachery he feared, 
But when he hoped to find them there 

The fish had disappeared. 

Yet sprinkled on the river bank 

A path of scales was seen. 
And winding round the rocky shore, 

A faint marked line of green. 
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Toiing Donald in his fisher's garb 

The devious track pursued ; 
No mortal's foot, except his own, 

E*er trod that solitude. 

Darker and rougher grew the path, 

And slippiar grew the way, 
When suddenly before him rose 

A cavern old and gray. 

f 

There, in a ponderous iron chair, 

In close captiTity, 
With chains about her ankles* sat 

The Bride of Balconie. 

*' Oh ! Donald, what has brought you here, 

I pray you q^uickly fly ! ** 
" Oh ! lady, what has kept you heie,** 

Poor Donald made reply. 

« Come home with me, i& yonder balls 

You even yet shall be 
The mistress of lord Malcolm's house,. 

And lady of Balconie." 

*' Nay, Donald, it is Tain. No more 

My smile shall linger there. 
For the strength that all the Highland's boast, 

Ne'er could raise mc from this chair." 

With hasty footsteps he retraped 

The path he trod before,, 
And since that day no mortal eye 

Has seen the lady more. 

Still frowning over rock and cliff 

Stands that castle by the sea, 
But never more, through the open door. 

Came the lady of Balconie. 

M. c. p. 



When we are ready to ask God to bless 
•ur neighbor, ought we not to look to see 
whether He will not make us an instrument 
of blessing to him. A human hand and 
coined silver frightens poverty. Love in the 
human heart, acting its own design, by a 
medium of common sense, is good-producing. 
Moral effects come by the exercise of spiritual 
motives through physical mechanism. j. 



For the Sehoolmaster. 
Jonathan Swtft. 

BLEXBKT8 07 HIS BATIBICAL POWBB* 



FertilUy of Invention — Skillful Development 
of Plan» — Avoidance of Glaring Beaem^ 
blancee — Interesting Narration — Wit — 
Sketch of Life — lUuatrationa^ of hie Style. 

The. possibility that some of my readers are 
not acquainted with Swift's writings is an 
apology for attempting a sketch of his princi- 
pal works. The edition of Swift, with life, 
by Sir Walter Scott, may be found in forty- 
nine 8vo. yolumes. Other celebrated writer* 
haye prepared accounts of his life, in connec-^ 
tion with their editorial labors. Our main 
object, therefore, in this short paper,, shall be 
to point the intelligent reader to<the most ob- 
vious peculiarities of this writer imd thus to 
call forth hia further study and research. 

Dean Swift is well knovm, by readers of 
English classics, as master of iS^atire. This is 
attested by his superior inventive faculty. 
There have been, probably, few writers whose 
imaginatiye power was more active, especially 
in the conception of unimportant adjuncts, 
to give an air of reality to- the naTrative» 
Thus, in Gulliver's voyage to- Lilliput, one of 
the best of Swift's political' satires, Ids here 
is very exact in detailing the circumstances of 
his early life. He was the third son of five^ 
was bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, an 
eminent surgeon at London, whe^e he xe- 
maxned four years, he afterwards studied 
physic two years and seven months, at Ley- 
den, and after three or four sea voyages set 
sail on his memorable trip, during which he- 
was shipwrecked on an island^ which proves 
to be Lilliput, the residence of a race of little 
people. The day of the month and the 
year,, the captain's name and the name of his- 
ship>are allaccurately ^Ated. These instanceft 
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•re specimens of that preyailing trait in the 
Dean's writings of this class. 

This particularity would only give the great- 
er disappointment tb the reader did the au< 
thor fail to carry out to its full extent his 
plans 80 elaborately conceiyed. But his skill 
in filling up the picture corresponds to his 
mastership displayed in sketching it. Having 
peopled his island with diminutive beings, he 
sets in motion a series of adventures, each in 
its turn new, consistent, and pleasing. Gul- 
liver, who is among them a prodigy of size 
and strength, shows himself, half by compul- 
sion, to be the friend of the Lilliputians, and 
of course performs many wonderful and val- 
orous feats, which the limits of our article 
forbid to mention. Occasionally, during the 
narrative, may be caught by observant read- 
ers, or by^ the aid of judicious foot-notes, 
glimpses of the objects intended to be ridicul- 
ed. In Gulliver's Travels in Brobdingnag, 
the habitation of giants, he meets with other 
and more surprising adventures, in the course 
of which he is introduced at court and is per- 
mitted to hold communication with the king, 
a stupendous man, and possessed, withal, of 
a liberal share of discrimination. To him the 
traveler details matters of government in 
his own land. The king listens with gravity 
and gives opinions dictated by an honest 
heart. In these conversations, Swift, with 
consummate skill, displays the defects of 
English government and suggests means of 
remedying them. 

Both in this satire^, which is of political 
nature, and in the Tale of a Tub, which ridi- 
cules religious defects, their author succeeds 
in conveying the lesson in such a manner that 
the object exposed to ridicule is not exposed 
in a manner too obvious for his purpose. 
This is exemplified in the conversations just 
mentioned. Throughout these works, the 
aame skill is manifest. 



In these two works and also in a personal 
satire, the Battle of the Books, the interest- 
ing style of the narrative is their chief reoom* 
mendation to the general reader. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine that these pro- 
ductions, dictated, no doubt, by strong per- 
sonal feeling, or party spirit, should not have 
offended those who were so artfuUy attacked. 
So it was ; lor at one time, a large reward 
was offered for the discovery of the author of 
one of his works. Two, at least, of the most 
celebrated of Swift's writings were anony- 
mous. 

We should have subtracted somewhat firom 
the weight of our assertions concerning the 
interesting character of the Tale of a Tub, on 
account of its tedious digressions, but as 
these are arranged in chapters appropriately 
headed, the careless reader is at liberty to 
skip them. That concerning critics is never- 
theless witty and forcible. However, as we 
were obliged to do in our glimpses of the 
Father of English poetry, we must qualify 
our admiration of this wit by a positive con- 
demnation of the low-bred and loose language 
which, to his disgrace, stains every one of the 
works of the venerable Dean. But we can- 
not be indifferent to his ingenuity, his lively 
wit, his keen satire. At this stage we quote, 
selected at random, a few examples of these 
qualities, which no doubt, lose their fresh- 
ness by transportation. 

•< I have sometimes heard of an Iliad in a 
nut-shoU; but it hath been my fortune to 
have much oftener seen a nut-shell in an 
niad." — Tal6 of a Tub, 

«« Wisdom is a fox, who, after long hunt- 
ing, will at last cost you the pains to dig out. 
It is a cheese, which, by how much the rich- 
er, has the thicker, the homelier, and the 
coarser coat ; and whereof to a judicious pal- 
ate, the maggots are the best. It is a sack- 
posset, wherein the deeper you go, you will 
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fiad it the tweeter. Witdom is a hen, wbose 
e><nk.liiig we mmst Teloe end oonaider, beeaiue 
it is attended with aa egg. But then, lastly, 
kis a nutf which, unless you choose with 
jvdgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay you 
with nothing but a worm. In consequence 
of these momentous truths, the Grubtfan sages 
hsTS always chosen to convey their precepts 
and their arts, shut up within the yehicles of 
types and fables." — Ibid, 

"That criticism, eontrary to all other fac- 
ulties of the intellect, is ever held the truest 
and best, when it is the very first result of 
the critic's mind ; as fowlers reckon the first 
aim for the surest, and seldom fail of missing 
the mark, if they stay not for a second. 

'< Secondly, the true critics are known by 
their talent of swarming about the noblest 
writers ; to which they are carried merely by 
instinct, as a rat to the best cheese or a wasp 
to the fiiirest fruit. So when the king is on 
horseback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person 
in the company ; and they that make their 
eourt best, are such as bespatter him most. 

<< Lastly, a true critic, in the perusal of a 
book, is like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts 
and stomach are wholly set upon what the 
guests fling away, and consequently is apt to 
snarl most when there are the fewest bones. " 
IbitL 

In his youth, Jonathan was exceedingly 
melancholy in his disposition. It is said that 
he was accustomed to read on his birth-days 
from those passages of the book of Job in 
which the author regrets that he first saw the 
light. Those days were to Swift seasons of 
mourning rather than of rejoicing. The last 
years of his life were passed in a state of 
idiocy, the incipience of which first appeared 
nine years before his death, while he was en- 
gaged on a poem — The Legion Club — which 
he never finished. His skill in authorship 
was not gained very early in Hfe. While at 



the house of his friend. Sir William Temple* 
he wrote his Battle of the Books. The Tale 
of a Tub was published in 1704. The Drapier 
Letters, which, though exceedingly popular 
then, is not very common now, owing to their 
local interest, was published twenty years 
later. They were written to prevent a money- 
making monopoly, and accomplished their ob- 
ject. That most popular and most widely 
read of all his works, Gulliver's Travels, was 
issued in 1726. The popular edition contains 
only two of his travels — to Lilliput and to 
Brobding^ag. In a sketch of their traits, be- 
fore their publication. Pope mentions also a 
journey into a country where philosophers 
govern by mathematics and and a fourth voy- 
age, characterized by •* a vein of melancholy." 

As a versifier. Dean Swift is entitled to 
much credit. The same vivacious humor is 
apparent in his poetry as adorns his prose. 
The story of Baucis and Philamon, told in 
rhyme, is characteristic and unique. 

We add other quotations, from the two 
works best known, not in order to give any 
well defined notion of his style, f >r that it is 
impossible to do by means of extracts, but 
mainly with the design mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this article, and we close with the 
usual enumeration of events recorded in hand- 
books of English literature, directing the read- 
er, in passing, to the well-known allegory of 
the Bee and the Spider, in the Battle of the 
Books, and the satire on transubstantiation 
in his Tale of a Tub, which we have not space 
to quote. 

Jonathan Swift was bom in Dublin, Ire- 
land, in 1667, educated at Trinity College in 
that city, but took his degree of M. A. at 
Oxford; he enjoyed the patronage of Sir 
William Temple, at whose residence he re- 
mained till the death of his patron. He took 
orders in the Irish church, residing first at 
Kilroot on a salary of £100 a year ; then« 
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dwelling with his patron shortly sfterwards 
for a season, he soon accompanied Lord Berk- 
ley into Ireland as chaplain on the death of 
Sir William. By Lord Berkley's gifts of liv- 
ings, Swift obtained support in Ireland. In 
1701, he wrote on politics, in support of the 
Whigs, but afterwards went over to the side 
of the Tories, from whom he received the 
Deanery of St. Patrick's, in Dublin. Hence 
his title. In a matter of the affections, Swift 
laid himself open to censure. He died at the 
age of 78, on the 19th October, 1745, and 
was interred in Dublin, in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. His property, which was large, 
he bequeathed for the founding of a lunatic 
asylum in his native city. 

Search of the Man Mauniain hy the LHUpu- 
iiana. 

*' In the large pocket, on the right side, we 
saw a hollow pillar of iron, about the length 
of a man, fastened to a strong piece of timber, 
larger than the pillar ; and upon one side of 
the pillar were huge pieces of iron sticking 
out, cut into strange figures, which we knew 
not what to make of. In the left pocket, an- 
other engine of the same kind. In the smal- 
ler pocket on the right side were several round, 
fiat pieces of white and red metal, of differ- 
ent bulk ; some of the white, which seemed 
to be silver, were so large and heavy that my 
comrade and I could hardly lift them. In the 
left pocket were two black pillars irregularly 
shaped." — Inventory of the Search, 

The Diaoovery of OulUver hy the Brobdiny- 
nayians. 

** They all sat down in a circle about me, 
the better to observe my motions. I pulled 
off my hat and made a low bow towards the 
furmer. I fell on my knees, and lifted up my 
hands and eyes, and spoke several words as 
loud as I could ; I took a purse of gold out 
of my pocket, and humbly presented it to 
him. He received it on the palm of his hand, 



and then applied it close to his eye to see 
what it was, and afterwards tumed*it several 
times with the point of a pin (which he took 
out of his sleeve,) but could make nothing of 
it." — Voyaye to Brobdinynay, 

Hiyh Church and Low Chtarch, 

** * Said he. As flourishing condition as we 
may appear to be in to foreigners, we labor 
under two mighty evils. ♦ •• ♦ As to the 
first, you are to understand that for above 
seventy moons past there have been two 
struggling parties in this empire, under the 
names of Trameckaan and Slantecksan, from 
the high and low heels of their shoes by which 
they distinguished themselves. • • • 
The animosities between these two parties 
run HO high that they will neither eat nor 
drink nor talk with each other* We compute 
the Trameckaan, or high-heels, to exceed us in 
number, but the power is wholly on our side. 
We apprehend his imperial highness, the heir 
to the crown, to have some tendency towards 
the high-heels.' "— LiUiput. 

The Cauae of theDiapute — The Sacrammta, 

« It is allowed on all hands, that the prim- 
itive way of breaking eggs, before we eat 
them, was upon the larger end ; but his pres-' 
ent miyesty's grandfather, [Henry VIII.] 
while he was a boy, going to eat an egg, and 
breaking it, according to the ancient practice, 
happened to cut one of his fingers ; whereup- 
on the emperor, his father, published an edict, 
commanding all his subjects, upon great pen- 
alties, to break the smaller end of their eggs. 
The people so highly resented this law, that 
our hbtories tell us, there have been six w 
bellions raised on that account ; wherein one 
emperor lost his life ; [Charles I.] and another 
his crown." [James II.] 



Tallet&and, talking of a man who dealt 
in nothing but quotations, said, <*That fel- 
low has a mind of inverted commas." 
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For the ftehoftlnwitor. 
• Iiaborore est Orare. 

BT OAA.CB NCaTON. 

In the woods the flower upspringeth, 
In the woods the hlue bird singeth, 
In the woods 'tis blythe all day, 
For each object seems to say, 

" Laborare est Orare." 

There his nest the small bird maketh, 
There bright hues the floweret taketh, 
While the grass looks up to Gk>d, 
Or whispers to the fresh green sod, 

" Laborare est Orare." 

There all day the west wind bloweth, 
There the oak the acorn soweth, 
While the swiftly flowing brook 
Murmiurs to each shady nook, 

<* Laborare est Orare." 

There each mom the dew-drop cometh, 
There each noon the bright bee hummeth, 
And while proyiding for her hive, 
Still she sings, "Be all alive, 

Laborare est Orare." 

There all day the broad sun beameth. 
While with joy each fair thing teemeth. 
And the twilight deepening there 
Writes in letters, bold and fair, 

*' Laborare est Orare." 

There each night the pale moon shineth, 
With each beam the prayer entwineth. 
And borne up on wings of light. 
Hark ! the voices of the night, 

** Laborare est Orare." 

Each thing on earth its course pursueth, 
All but man its duty doeth, 
Each is working all the day, 
Each is proving in its way, 

Laborare est Orare. 
'Tis the worship nature giveth 
To the God in heaven that liveth, 
'Tis the incense breathed on high 
Bising ever through the sky, 

Laborare est Orare. 



While from nature's choir it ringeth. 
While her sweetest lay she singeth, 
Let us join the rising song. 
Let us aid the notes along, 

' ** Laborare est Orare." 

When no idle time man spendeth. 
When to duty he attendeth, 
Then will blessings crown the earth, 
Then mankind will know the truth, 

Laborare est Orare. 



For the Sehoolmftster. 
AstronomF. 



If o study is more ennobling than Astrono- 
my. In anxiety to crowd as much as possi- 
ble into a school course, this subject is often 
condensed into a hundred pages and inserted 
in school Philosophies. ALsk a boy the mar- 
ginal questions a month after he finishes the 
book and he may answer half of them. He 
has neyer known a single star or traced a 
constellation. He remembers the distances 
of a few of the planets firom the sun and can 
g^ess at the periodical revolution of Saturn. 
Is this the sublime science of Astronomy? 
A life of intense study but commences the 
lesson. He knows absolutely nothing of it. 

Twofold are the objects of the science of 
Astronomy. So they are of other sciences 
the end ; — to gain facts, to elevate and im- 
prove the mind. 

The position of luminaries might first be 
taught by actual observation. It is the fact 
most easily learned. It is the least the pupil 
can know of the science. Having learned 
something of position, the pupU naturally 
inquires concerning the shape, size, distance, 
magnitude, period, and other phenomena of 
those lights with which he is best acquainted 
or which he loves best to contemplate. 

A plan of study is thus delineated which a 
whole life cannot know too well. * 
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For th« SchoolmMter. 
Difloord and Harmony. 

In a pleasant region, a beautiftil garden 
flourished. The sumMinding scenery was 
most enchanting. It was almost encircled by. 
delicious greensward. It was closed upon 
one side by a grove of stately green trees, 
through whose intermingling boughs the sweet 
zephyrs loved to whisper. Through its length- 
ened and intricate ristas, the king of day was 
wont, before the star of eve fastened close the 
gorgeous curtains of his royal couch, to pour 
his golden floods of sparkling light. Here 
the airy songsters delighted to make their 
downy homes, to hover roimd the fairy-haunt- 
ed scene, and to pour forth their soul inspir- 
ing melody. Upon the easterly side a little 
dancing rivulet meandered, refreshing with 
its cool, dear drops the flowers when hot and 
languid, giving to their roots fresh life, that 
they might put forth buds more sweet and fair, 
eclipsing even the primal blossoms in glory. 
Its gently sloping banks clad in their vernal 
glory merrily laughed as it sportively laved 
their sides. Here dwelt some of the most 
beautiful flowers that can be imagined. Here 
they all lived together in happiness and peace. 
Here was no strife and discord, but all was 
harmony and delight. Indeed it seemed as if 
nothing could happen to dispel this harmoni- 
ous union or break the golden band of love. 
Here the humming bees were enticed to come 
and sip the honeyed sweets from out each 
flowery cup, and the gay butterflies decked in 
their very best, sported and fluttered in joyful 
glee. 

One fine morning the glorious sun drew 
aside the fleecy drapery of his royal pavilion 
tinged by his glowing radiance with gold and 
purple. With a smile he stepped within his 
swift- wheeled chariot and bade his steeds 
pursue their destined course. He turned his 
gaze upon the beauteous garden, and his de- 



lighted vision was rejoiced to view such sweet 
union and divine harmony as flourished there. 
He lavished on them his most brilliant beams, 
and clothed them with fresh luster. He kissed 
the glittering dew-drops from their fiiir brow 
and gently woke them. The matin chorus of 
Nature's own sweet choir resounded through 
the throve and the sweet zephyrs bore it to the 
ears of the delighted flowers who drank deeply 
of the divine melody. Then the floral bells 
waved in unison as if responsive to the rest 
of Nature. So happily the fair morning glid- 
ed to the deepened shades of day. 

Meanwhile Discord, displeased that so much 
union should continue so long, busied herself 
with planning various schemes whereby she 
might dethrone Harmony. She thought at 
length how she might enter, not boldly and 
alone, but by the insidious agency of another, 
her sister Pride, as closely allied to her as 
Harmony to Union. 

Calling on her sister she thus unfolded her 
designs: « Dost thou see yon flower-garden 
where all is love and union, where there are 
no weeds, but all is fair and lovely } Hearken, 
sister ; not yet has it been permitted me to 
wander amid those beautiful scenes, because 
Union has her throne there and I am opposed 
to her as thou art also. Now, perchance, we 
both may enter, if you can glide unnoticed 
into the secret heart of some flower and mar 
its purity." 

Pride heard and quickly departed to fulfill 
her mission. At the portals she paused a mo- 
ment undecided into which flower to enter 
and infuse her deadly poison. Her glance, at 
length, rested upon a noble dahlia which 
stood erect, arrayed in all her magnificence 
and pomp, and displaying in her most attrac- 
tive manner all her enchanting beauty. She 
fluttered her green leaves in the breeze and 
bowed majestically to the rising sun. Pride 
srieoted the dahUa, and entering her heart» 
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caused her to raise her head haughtily and 
gaze upon the lowly flowers hcside her with 
scorn. Then, deeming herself more lordly 
than they, she spoke to them in contemptuous 
tones. ** Why do you dare to bloom beside 
me and defile the air with your presence ? Do 
you not know that menials, such as you, 
should remove far from such princely flowers 
as I ? Do you not see how much superior I 
am to you; how high my blossoms wave; 
how large they are ; how richly dyed ; how 
beautifully formed ; how small and low yours 
are, unfit to live upon the same soil i The 
eun too, first smiles on me and wakes me. 
Oh ! how happy I am not to be of such low 
birth, doomed to seclusion." 

The little flowrets lookedf up mildly, not 
knowing what response to make, for they were 
unaecustomed to hear such cold and haughty 
language from one whom they loyed, and un- 
der whose shade they delighted to repose. 
They bowed their heads and received her bit- 
ter words with humility. 

Soon after the king of day had glided 
through half of heaven's broad arch, a migh- 
ty cloud floated along the sky ; the thunder 
rolled, the vivid lightning flashed. The whole 
face of Nature seemed changed. The calm 
Aerenity of the morning had given place to the 
tempestuous breakings of the thunder storm. 
The sun hid his face and seemed to frown. 
Ploods of water at length poured down from 
lieaven's reservoirs and the wind blew very 
fiercely. 

The dahlia no longer stood up boldly in 
her pride but lay prostrate among the humble 
flowrets whom she had but a little before de- 
apised. Now she was glad to repose her 
turuised limbs on their soft bosoms and to re- 
ceive their generous sympathy. 

When the storm abated and the sun shone 
forth more gloriously than before, then the 
flowrets lifted their tiny heads ladea with 



pearly drops which sparkled in the sun. Ke- 
freshed by the shower they smiled sweetly. 
By their side lay che crest-fuUen dahlia shorn 
of all her glory and bitterly reproved for her 
pride. Conscious of their superiority she de- 
termined to drive pride from her heart. Act- 
ing immediately upon her resolve, pride was 
foreed to flee from the garden without accom- 
plishing her object. So Discord never enter- 
ed that sweet repose, and thus it will ever be, 
where Harmony, Goodwill, and Love prevail, 
Pride can never enter. There Union will ever 
hold her throne and Discord will be forever 

banished. 

BosA.. 



For the 8ohoolmastcr. 
Thought. 

BT AVNIB SLUABBTH. 



Who can follow the courses of thought, 
And tell where its boundaries be ? 

Can the universe boast of a spot 
That thought may not visit and see ? 

Oft dim are the volumes she reads, 
And obscurity mantles the page, 

Though we deem that the mist now recedes 
With the darkness that rolls from each age. 

Thought penetrates regions unknown, 
And brings hidden wonders to riew ; 

The vastnetes of space hears her tone. 
She wanders eternity through. 

In the heart's silent chambers, alone, 
She comes oft an unbidden guest, 

And the lamp that she carries hath shone 
On the sleepers, and troubled their rest. 

Hope waits on the confines of earth — 
Faith lights up the way to the tomb— 

But thought claims an immortal biith 
For time) and eternity's doom. 



Rbadino makes the mind full, writing ac* 
eurate, conversation ready. 
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Bird's St« View of Bdnoation in Bnsland, 

and other Oountrie*'— Sucseetioae 

And Bemediea. 

Mb. Covpbb, after some observations in- 
troducing the business of the Educational de- 
partment, over which he presided, proceeded 
to say : 

'• Interesting and important as are the ob- 
servations and study of the material world, 
no one will deny ttat the study of the mind 
of man, and of the means of developing ita 
power by education is a still more important 
and noble pursuit, and that success in ascer- 
tainmg the fixed principles of this science 
would confer an inestimable boon on man- 
kind. One first and greatest want is a collec- 
tion and generalization of fiicts, saffioient to 
fbrm a basis for our deductions and conclu- 
sions. Our information respecting particular 
methods of education seldom embraces their 
ultimate results ; whereas we require to know 
their effects, not merely within the sphere of 
the school-room, but also for the after life for 
which they assume to be a preparation. 
Some managers, it is true, have taken pains 
to trace tht* career of young people who have 
left their schools ; and statistics are occasion- 
ally collected, such as those which the Admi- 
rality can furnish with respect to the boys 
who enter the navy from the Greenwich Hos- 
pital schools. Xliese boys are traced through 
the ships in which they serve, and have been 
found amply to justify, by their acquirements 
and superior conduct, the trouble and expense 
incurred in their education. But such infor- 
mation is rare and exceptional ; and even the 
records of the previous education of prisoners 
are not available for very safe or general con 
elusions. The scientific treatment of educa- 
tion would be aided by more precise apprecia- 
tion of the value and proper admixture of the 
Tarious methods of teaching The methods 
of individual, of simultaneous, and of mutual 



instruction, and the pupfl- teacher system, 
have successively come into use, and it would 
be important to determine the occasions to 
which they are severally adapted. Among 
other matters on which more settled conclu- 
sions must be reached before education can 
assume the regular proportions of a science, 
are the degree in which emulation should be 
encouraged, the right uses of rewards and 
punishments, the efficacy of prizes, and the 
respective advantages of oral and written ex-' 
aminations« Since the last meeting of this 
association, when Sir J. Pakington filled the 
post to which I have unworthily succeededi 
that zealous promoter of education has taken 
a step towards supplying this deficiency ; and 
the Royal Commission will, doubtless, fur- 
nLsh us with facts on which we can rely, and 
facilitate the uaderstanding of our education- 
al position. That position is far from satis- 
factory. The education of our upper classes 
is said to be the best in Europe, and its boast 
is, that it has a large share in producing that 
character of the educated English gentleman 
of which we are so proud ; and no doubt it is 
an excellent training of the mental faculties. 
But try it by this test : — How much of what 
has been learned at schoolA and universities 
is found practically useful in after life, and 
what proportion of men voluntarily continue, 
when they are free, the studies they submitted 
to as scholars, or pursue the cultivation of 
their minds ? And it must be admitted that, 
though comparatively good, this education is 
absolutely defective. The education given in 
the middle class and commercial schools is, 
generally speaking, as faulty, in comparison 
with all other education, as it is bad in itself. 
It has great pretension and show, without 
substance or solidity. There is no superin- 
tendence whatever ; thereis no test cf the ca- 
pacity of the master, and no test of the suc- 
cess of his teaching. The parents are left to 
Judge after their own uninstructed notions of 
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the excellence of the Bchool, and generally pay 
the most attention to what is really of the 
least importance. They are apt to hare the 
highest respect for those schools in which the 
finest copperplate hand is acquired, with oval 
flourishes and pen and ink deyices, and in 
which the boys are pushed on into algebra 
mnd trigonometry before they hare mastered 
ordinaiy arithmetic Accordingly, when a 
selection of about 1,200 of the best pupils 
were placed under the Oxford examinations, 
half failed to pass the preliminary examma- 
tion in English and arithmetic. Many of 
these were proficient in Latin and Greak, and 
mathematics, but they had no accurate knowl- 
edge of their mother- tongue, and had not 
even mastered the art of spelling. In the 
lower-class schools the irregularity and short- 
ness of attendance hinder the results which 
would otherwise be obtained from such ad- 
mirable teaching. The children of the labor- 
ing classes see very little of school after the 
age of ten. Their habits are so migratory, 
that only 34 per cent, are found in the same 
school for more than two years; and of 
2,262,000 children between the ages of three 
and fifteen who are not at school, 1,800,000 
ftre absent without ^necessity or any justifica- 
tion. Some learn nothing, and more forget 
entirely all they have learned. The early im- 
pressions fade away, leaving little trace upon 
their minds for want of renewaL 

« Coming to the remedy for this state of 
things, the right hon. gentleman said that the 
first impulse was to turn to the seat of au- 
thority. In France children remained at 
school until thirteen or fourteen ; yet 850,000 
grew up without education. From the Baltic 
to the Adriatic the schooling received was six 
or eight years ; and yet the lower classes were 
not very differently circumstanced from our 
own. England was the only civilised coun- 
try without a national system of education ; 
but we had no conscription, passports, or 



Ministers of Police. Parents here were assist'* 
ed by the State, the Chxirch, and individuals. 
On the Continent the State only had schools ; 
here individuals and the Church. In Ger- 
many education became a necessity conse- 
quent upon the Reformation, and Luther's 
argument was that the State should tram 
moral as well as fighting soldiers. Russian 
schools were national establishments, provid- 
ed out of local rates, and parents of absen- 
tees between six and fourteen were filled and 
imprisoned. After reviewing the state of feel * 
ing on this question in the country, he ob* 
served, that the best education was that which 
trained the faculties in the way they were to 
be used { and special care shotdd be taken to 
direct the perceptive and reasoning fliculties 
of the yoimg towards objects which might 
have increased interest for the adult. Politi- 
cal economy, though it sounded difficult, was 
really an interesting subject for lessons ; and 
what was learned about the conditions of re- 
munerative labour, and prices, and the value 
of commodities, would be remembered and 
refiected upon. 

« The right hon. gentleman then proceeded 
— >The cause of the absence of children from 
schoois is the early commencement of labour* 
but if the education of children cannot be 
continued longer, it may be commenced earlier» 
by the improvement of infant schools ; and 
though I feel there is in theory a Ibrdble ob- 
jection to those schools, on account of the 
removal of the infant from the mother's caret 
yet in practice mothers who are busy with 
household cares are utterly unable to give 
their infants the training they require, or to 
prepare them for the regular school ; and I 
am sure that infiuit schools are a necessity of 
our present position. We require not only 
primary schools for all, where the elements of 
usef^ knowledge may be acquired, but also a 
good system of what may be termed seconda* 
ry education ; and it is to this secondary and 
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adult education that attention should now 
chiefly be directed. A successful night-school 
ifl not easy to conduct, but there are now 
54,000 persons attending erening schools in 
connection with the National Society alone. 
This I believe to be the field in which the 
largest harvest can be gathered, and happily 
the laborers are not few. Occasional lectures 
have their use, but what is necessary is sys- 
tematic and continuous teaching. The Hants 
and Wilts societies have set a good example, 
and have shown how an Interest in self im- 
provement may be diffused In country towns. 
Mechanics' Institutes, as first organized, did 
not become places of education. Casual lec- 
tures and desultory reading are excellent 
recreation, and their discussions agreeably 
stimulate the mind ; but the addition of eve- 
ning classes is requisite for any sound and 
oseAil education. This county furnishes the 
best instances of the required organisation, 
and the proceedings of the East Lancashire 
Union of Mechanics' Institutes, under the 
able and sealous presidency of Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, should be studied by all who 
are interested in this branch of the subject. 
The examinations of the Society of Arts have 
been attended this year by upwards of 1,000 
candidates, and a fact was brought out in 
them well worth notice. The candidates who 
had been a short time in school were more 
successful than those whose period of school- 
ing had been longer. One portion of those 
who obtained first class certificates were 
found to have attended primary schools for 
periods averaging three years and a half, and 
the remaining portion for seven years and a 
hall Those who had the least schooling, beat 
the others in the ratio of more than two to 
one ; and this may be taken as an indication 
that their proficiency was attributable to their 
secondary and not to their primary education. 
Sixty schools of art are imparting a knowl- 



edge of form and color, and are giving a new 
interest and a fresh power to those who are 
engaged in ornamental industry and are rais- 
ing the standard of national taste. The mid- 
dle class schools have sprung into a new 
arena. They have done wisely to turn to the 
ancient universities, which are proving, tho' 
ancient, they are not antiquated, and though 
refined, not too fastidious to lend a guiding 
hand to the business classes. I trust they 
will spare more time for instruction in the 
English language. It is curious how slow 
all our schools have been in attending to that 
which ought to be the characteristic of all ed- 
ucated men -^ correct grammar and orthogra- 
phy, and a dear and simple style. Why 
should not such authors as Milton, Shak« 
speare, and Jeremy Taylor be studied with as 
much care as the great writers of ancient 
times } When I was a boy I passed through 
Eton without my attention being called in the 
slightest degree to a line in any English book ^ 
but now I am happy to see that Professor- 
ships of English are being established in 
many educational institutions, and I know 
that at King's College in London, the Profes- 
sor of English literature has been struck by 
the remarkable powers of writing that have 
been developed among his pupils by the study 
of composition and style. My time will not 
suffice to touch upon the higher education, 
and iudeed 1 doubt whether that branch of 
the subject could be usefully dealt with by 
this Association* I have endeavored to take 
a rapid survey of the more critical points of 
our educational positions, and to point to 
our progress in reclaiming our land from that 
tide of ignorance and demoralization which 
still overflows the lower levels. I see much 
to encourage us in the pxirsuit of our object. 
We are led by many of the greatest minds, 
by many of the purest hearts. Duty can 
point to no higher path, to no noUer task. 
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We teach the knowledge how to live and how 
to die. Our object is to enlarge the mind, to 
mature the judgment, to promote reasoning 
and forethought, to enforce self-control, to 
discipline the will, and to raise men from 
crawling upon the earth to the joyous percep- 
tion of the atmosphere of moral and material 
beauty around them. We wish to bring all 
to the enjoyment of the vast inheritance of 
thought and feeling which has been handed 
down in books for all mankind, and to coun- 
teract the allurements of sensual and degrad- 
ing pleasures by the superior attractions of 
imagination and knowledge. The impediment 
of which we hear most Is the religious diifi- 
colty, which certainly does interfere with such 
B State system as would involTe the establish- 
ment out of local rates of comprehensive 
BOhools for all. This difficulty has not yet 
been solved. I believe that the knot cannot 
be untied, but that it must be cut — cut by 
tbe sword of secularism. But religious teach- 
ing is no difficulty in the existing system. 
Various denominations meet in a voluntary 
or an endowed school, on terms which would 
not be submitted to in a ratepayer's school. 
Beligious teaching forms' the strength of the 
present plan. It supplies the mainspring, and 
it defines the circumference. It extends the 
organization and force of the church and the 
congregation to education, and adds a con- 
gregational to its individual and national as- 
pect. In a national point of view improved 
education is absolutely necessary. There is 
no security for our country, for its institu- 
tions, its prosperity, its greatness, or its safe* 
ty, except in the good sense of the people. 
This quality of good sense is happily not 
wanting, but, like other gifts from on high, it 
requires to be cultivated. And, as we are the 
fireest people under the sun — the freest in 
thought, word, and deed — and as we haye 
the reputation of being a practical and a per* 



severing people, we are bound, I concelvei 
not to rest satisfied until we are also the best 
educated nation of Europe."— /ourtia/ of J&^ 
uoation, Upper Canada, 



For the Schoolmaster. 
What Shall be Done with the Boys f 

Iw a sensible article by Rev. J. T. Tucker, 
in Th$ Happy Home, the author recommends 
the farm or the workshop as solid means of 
preparation for life, since usefulness not vani- 
ty* ought to be the aim of education, and if 
other employment be chosen, these common 
sense details will serve to fall back upon in. 
case of failure. 

PROFB88I0NA.L LIFB. 

** Professional life is a proper mark of am* 
bition for those who have a taste and talent 
fbr it, and can reach it. But it involves se* 
vere labor for success ; it is no idler's play ; 
the social consideration it secures is in itself a 
poor object of toil ; the remunerations of its 
services are, in general, neither rapid nor 
large. A considerable number of our young 
men will be wanted to fill the ranks of these 
classes in the community ; but the tendency 
is to an over supply of at least two of them ; 
and the third is not strengthened by every re- 
cruit who can thump a pulpit cushion. As « 
common rule, it is not best to urge boys into 
college, even if in easy pecuniary circumstan- 
ces, unless they discover a decided aptitude 
for study. A graduate, who slides off from 
commencement day, into life without going 
into a profession because of too small an 
amount of personal force to grapple with its 
studies and practice, is apt to be spoiled for 
every other pursuit. He has been rt college, 
and of course, cannot descend to ordinary 
work. The four years there consumed have 
taken up the time when he might have been 
taught some useful art. As the boy of sev- 
enteen, yet untaught his alphabet, is asham« 
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ed to go to the public school, so the collegian 
who learned nothing at the university, and 
knew nothing before he entered, is too old or 
prond to begin to acquire practical informa- 
tion. It is a pity to raise thus, at the price 
of a diploma which means nothing, what 
might haye made a respectable mechanic or 
tradesman. Nor is the ruin prevented by 
merely thrusting a quack or a drone into 
sulkey, court room, or preacher's stand." 

SCHOOL TBACHINa. 

*< School teaching is an important, but hard 
occupation. No one should embark in it to 
be lifted into a more genteel and intellectual 
circle. Its successful prosecution preemi- 
nently demands a constitutional fondness for 
instruction, a natural or acquired tact at gov- 
erning and stimulating mind. It affords fine 
opportunity of usefulness to such. But to 
imdertake its tasks just to be < a master,' and 
to be thought literary, is a very unworthy 
mark of attainment." 



AOBIOULTUHX AND MECHANICS. 

** The main dependence must be foimd, to 
meet this demand — in agriculture, mechani- 
cal and manufacturing occupations. These 
are the indispensable employments of society, 
and must also be its chief labor in a healthftil 
condition of the community. I think it is 
the duty of parents to select, with as much 
judgment as possible, a son's respective busi- 
ness, his aptitudes being consulted more than 
his transient wishes, and kindly to endeavor 
to shape his preferences towards that pur-' 
suit." 



ABT AND ASCHXTSCTURE. 

<*A few branches of artistic culture, as 
music, painting, designing, require a gradual- 
ly increasing supply of pupils ; but these are 
rather the side dishes than the substantial fiire 
of life. Nor are they, in their best estates, 
rery promising ways of sustenance, that too 
many of our boys should be devoted to their 
pursuits. .It wiU do for some of them to 
drive around a photograph saloon, or to pro- 
fess sweet sounds for a living whether vocal 
or instrumental. If 090 has a turn that way, 
a fine, a manly thing is an artist-architect's 
life, for which, it is to be hoped, an improving 
taste in buildii^ private and public edifices 
will make a much increased demand. But it 
will not do for parents to think that boys are 
all to carry portfolios, to be artists, profes- 
sional men, or merchants. There is not room 
for this ; not recompense enough ; not natur- 
al talent enough of the requisite kind." 



« * But my boy wants to be a sailor,' says 
some anxious mother, with the tear of appre- 
hension trembling in her eye ; * and I cannot 
persuade him out of it, nor consent to grant 
his strange propensity.' Strange t I do not 
know about that. God made that gloriooft 
sea ; it is full of beauty, power, life ; some- 
body most dwell on it ; noble spirits have ;. 
and all its voyagers are nearer, it always- 
seemed to me, to the eye and care of the 
Viewless, Eternal Spirit, than, any others* 
One would scarcely wish to encourage a child 
to become a sea faring man : but where that 
passion for salt water exists, and years show 
that it does not lessen, it is far wiser for the 
parent not to oppose it, but to assist, with a 
hopeful, helpful spirit,] to gratify it in a way 
to make it as safe to morals as possible. A 
boy of this roving, adventurous disposition,, 
who stays on dry land with about the same 
pleasure that an eagle woidd feel in your, 
poultry yard, should not be too strongly^ 
tempted, by parental objections, to run away^ 
from home that he may indulge his proclivity. 
That desparate step must be most painful to- ' 
both parties. It often makes a hard boy iite- 
claimably harder. Many mothers and fethers 
have been sorry when too late, that they did 
not'prdvide a good captain and ship for tlieir 
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son to make bU trial trip, instead of allowing 
him to sHp off from their reach with some 
wild set of rovers to contaminate hia morals 
and to utterly wreck his soul. 

**A word concerning the moral perils of the 
sea. With all its reckless wickedness, I am 
quite convinced, that, in fair circumstances, 
as on board our regular marine, and under 
masters of average character, the risks are by 
no means so great, as to send a lad of seven- 
teen or twenty to New York or Boston, to be 
t«npted to theft and all manner of dissipa< 
tlon by theaters, gambling hells, and houses 
of assignation. The sea itself is a grand 
temple of elevating suggestion and devotion. 
Its silent waters lead to thought. Its bound- 
less reaches remind of eternity and God. To 
be in port at the intervals of months cannot 
be so dangerous as to be within ten minutes 
walk of theater alley every evening. There is 
many a worse place where a bold, spirited 
youth might be than the deck of a round' 
the- world cnuser, < rocked in the cradle of 
ithe deep.' 

^•A single fiirther advice; whatever you 
do with your boy, do something substantial 
with him. Put him into contact with his fel- 
l«w men, through some power of aiding the 
real progress of society by helping to supply 
its wants, physical, or spirituaL Do not 
make a mere faney man of him, good for 
nothing but to soU kid gloves and pick up 
ladies' handkerchiefs. If there be a right- 
eous ground of offense to man and man's 
maker, it is found in such a perversion of hu- 
manity." 



For the Sohoolmfwter* 
Individual. 

Has the '< individual " ceased to exist ? 
He it is who is mentioned when a speaker 
tells of a man, a woman, a human being, a 
soul, a mind, an intelligence. It has general- 
ly been supposed that " individual " is — 
one of a number — e pluribtts tmum — some- 
thing, according to its etymology, which is 
inditiiibU. Cannot some learned body fur- 
nish the literary world with a more appro- 
priate English term for an idea answering to 
the Latin homo, short, complete, and conven- 
ient? 

What do grammarians say of that expres- 
sion ** was, now, " which all writers use r 
If it be in any tense, it is present imperfect. 
We have tenses enough already. 

An unchanging law will not soon teach 
sober men to respect that rule of grammar 
which conjugates the second person singular 
of the verb with an appropriate pronoun. A 
hundred years of rigid custom have- made 
thee and thou unwelcome to Friends. What 
treatment has been g^ven them elsewhere ? 



An Old THOuaHT.~We are too thankless for 
favors bestowed by the Good- Worker. So 
we lose sight of them, seeing too plainly disap 
p ointments, obstructions, darkness. The sun, 
a£ir distant, is always biUliant, though clouds 
«bseiKn» him or we shut ov eyes to his light. 



Ohtna. 

Thb London Quarterly Review says : « The 
assertion that the Chinese are a semi-barbar- 
ous nation, is denied by almost every traveler 
who has penetrated beyond their ports and 
lived freely among the people. In the refine- 
ments of life, in courtesy, humanity, and do- 
mestic aflection, they are at least our equals, 
and in some respects our superiors ; and if 
we have fax outstripped thenf in science, we 
may yet do well to call to mind how many of 
our arts, luxuries, and pleasures, come to us 
from the East, and that we were once the 
pupils of those of yrhoia we now boast our- 
selves the masters." 
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For the Sefaoolmaster. 

QuaMoxnqii* in FoliiB Descripsit Oarmins 

Vir«o. 

BT HB8IL. 

ALPHEUS AND ABETHUSA. 

A nymph, I see, of face and form divine 
Like her whom Elean Alpheus viewed, 
When he, the amoroua god, pursued 

Diana's Arethusa to the brine. 

But though I follow to the billow, where 

The river pours into the sea 

-And life becomes eternity, 
2 shall not find the spotless being there. 

For 'neath the wave she flees to happier isles, 
And I must walk the cavernous way 
To where celestial fountains play, 

That I may bathe in her ehisive smiles. 

Kind Heaven lures us to sublime endeavor ; 
Unsatisfied, we find the tomb 
And tread the fearful path of gloom. 

To bathe and sing in flowing bliss forever. 



THE STAR-FISH. 
I. 
Into the depths of .the cold, blue sea 
For ages the stars looked down : 
Their glances of light thro' its fierce dark waves 
Sank to illumine its lone, deep caves. 
Till old Ocean's bosom thrilled at their gase of 

love; 
^ And now his hidden sands the star fish paves. 

n. 
Han is the raging, the deep, dark sea, 
And Hearen above looks down ; 
Where deep in the waters the bright beams 



Stamped is the message of each swift line ; 

For great thoughts in man are images wrdught 

byLoTe, 
Of earth's material, but of shapo diriae. 



LITERAET RESIGNATION. 
Not ev'ry bivalve thought contains a pearl ; 
Not ev'ry fragrant flower-cup, fair and frail, 
Is filled with drink for gods ; not ev'ry gem 
That gleams and glitters with reflected rays 
Is crystal carbon. What tho' I have learned 
That this broad ocean in which spirits swim, 
Is but the marriage of two tenuous airs, 
And made Analogy my idol-maid ; 
What though, in straying along Hist'ry's strand, 
Qath'ring the empty mythologic shells 
Whose pearl and rosy caves are musical 
With th' echoing Past, I place them to my mouth 
To shout a moral in the Pxesent's ear : 
Shall I be sad when, mocking, men complain 
That my corollas bloom for show, not fruit ? 
Not so ; thoughts ope their petals but to fade 
And mingle with the common dust again. 
How may I hope to wear a diadem. 
When Archimedes, planning to remove 
The solid globe, is weighing ev'ry crown 
That earth on intellectual kings confers. 
And proving to the world the base alloy ? 



ARACHNE. 
Where art had arched a rippling river o'er, 

I moored my boat awhile within the shade ; 
When lo ! the lovely Lydian maid once more 

In robes of her own spinning stood arrayed. 

Then, while I wove a wondrous web of thought 
Within the chambers of my brain, at seeing 

Each dusty web with golden truth enwrought, 
'Twas thus I mused upon our present being : 

We hang like spiders o'er the stream of time 
Suspended to the pillars of God's throne ; 

Tet, spider-like, the human soul sublime 
Must build a habitation of her own. 



« I WILL BB TROBOUOH," shoold be the 
motto of the teacher. With this motto rig- 
idly followed, he will avoid many of the 
errors and omissio&s of which he will be oth- 
erwise guilty. 
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1. Oh, moth-er tell me, if you can, Where the bright ad - gels star^ 

2. Why do they leave their hap - py homes, And on what er - rands go V 



M 2. Why do they l eave th eir hap - py ho mes. And on what er - rands go? 

8. But on what do the an ';- gels live. In heayen where they a - bide ? 
4. I could not live on love, I'm sure; Nor should I dare to trv* 

^^^M- b izf: r I i=iiti=£it:jii==:#==l:«iiziad f r^^T n r=^f R ^ 

•/ IffnTTTICR. ^^ — 



MOTHER. 

1. Their home, my child, is 
At 6od*8 conunand, they 



in the skies. But oft they are a - way. 
come to guard, And tell us what to do. 




8. They live, as I sup - 
4. But angels are not • • • 



pose, on love-^ I know not what, ISe - side, 
mor - tal, child. That they must eat or die. 




MOTHER. 
IT here yon glTtyourhMtft to God,Toixr spirit blast, above Shall ever lire on angePs 

[ftod,Aiid on-fy Itfeto lovsb 




^ 



THI ]1.®1B'S PEAYIl, 



I.B.B. 



s 



m 



^^^ 



"^thj 



Oar Father who art in taeaT*n,hallowed be thj name ; Thj kingdom come,thj 

[will be done on earth as it Is in heaven. 

Give ns this day oar dal • Ij bread; And foxglTe as oar 

[debte, as we tot • sAn onr debton 
AndleadasnotlntotempUtioa,but ( For thine is the kingdom /^ 

[deUTer as from evil; i And the powcr,and the gtorr, for > ever, A • men. 
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Jiregiie department* 



BDITBD BT WILLIB WALLACE. 



Thb&e are a great many beautiful sights in 
this beautiAil world. Would it not be a good 
plan to notice the pleasant things of every 
day and record them, to give pleasure to oth- 
ers. Here is what Cousin Willie saw on the 
7th of March, 1859, and recorded in a book. 
How many are accustomed to write diaries ? 

Fragmentary Sight Beatttiss, A bell in view 
in a distant cupola.— Smoke, heaping itself in 
piles, iUumined by the sun behind it, staying 
in the clear air, a long line of changing snow- 
clouds, their edges tinted with silver and 
darkened within by their density, expanding 
into silver and melting away in the air. — Misty 
outlines of distant hUls. — Upland cranberry 
vines, edged with a binding of delicate firost- 
work. — A blue-bird, perched on a naked 
branch, singing the praises of Spring. — Gen- 
tle and fegular slope to the water's edge, 
crowned by sunlit dwellings. — Snow in round- 
ed crystals, heaped in minute but pleasing 
masses. 

The same day he saw and noted this : — 

« The blacksmith's boy ascended a ladder 
and nailed a rough box to the shop- side. It 
was for the bine-birds. He placed within it 
a wad of soft cotton, and several locks of cot- 
ton at its door. 

« I love to see a tender regard evinced and 
cultivated for birds ; — winged visiting vocal- 
ists sent from heaven — messengers of God, 
to teach us how to praise Him." 

Now I should probably have forgotten these 
thoughts and scenes had I not preserved them 
on paper. Perhaps I will give you some more 
of them next month. Every hand that is 
strong enough to hold a pen ought to learn 
how to use it. 



The Fireside Editob will be pleased to 
receive letters from his readers. Cousin Van 
sends an enigma this month, which he says 
is not very difficult. Send in your solutions 
of it as soon as you solve it, addressing your 
letters as directed below. Be sure and write 
neatly, spell correctly, and write very plainly. 
It is the opinion of Cousin Willie that his 
cousins in Rhode Island are generally quite 
good spellers in the school-room, but let the 
correspondents of The Schoolmabteb be- 
ware, in writing their letters to him, for he is 
'very strict about spelling. Your letters ought 
to be very brief. If any thing is written in 
them which may be interesting enough to 
print, perhaps I can get Mr. Mowry's printer 
to "set it up." Who writes first ? 

Here is the address, 

FiRESiDB Department, 
Care Wm, A, Mowry, Esq.^ 

9, Washington Buildings, 
Providence, K. L 

Now which of the girls is ready with an 
essay on Mary, Queen of Seote t S. A. W. 
did well last month. 



For the Sohoolmaster. 
EnUrma. 

I AM COMPOSED OP FinT LETTEB8. 

My 10, 20, 29, 6, 3i, 24, is a celebrated com 
mart. 

My 26, 1, 34, 34, 12, 19, 41, 7, 17, 39, 3, 
was once the residence of an English poet. 

My 4, 44, 24, 8, 5, 47, 24, has no visible 
outlet. 

My 2, 29, 47« is a small river flowing into 
Solway Firth. 

My 31, 6, 9, 36, 49, 13, 34, 15, 14, 43, 24, 
16, 37, 50, 45, is not a cape, although it has 
water on both sides of it. 

My 7, 24, 45, 38, 40 is a lady's name and a 
town in the eastern part of France. 
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Mj 11, 44, 48, 22, is the capital of a popu- 
lous island kingdom. 

My 35, 27, 18» 26, 37, 7, 17, is a beautiful 
valley on the Susquehanna. 

My 23, 28, 25, 26, 32, 42, 21, 36, 46, 33, 6, 
45, 30, 28, 24, 33, 20, once received our fore- 
fathers. 

My whole is a familiar passage from a cele- 
brated dramatic poet, and occurs in a dia- 
logue. 



On& Questions. — Enigmas, Problems, and 
other questions . for the Fireside Department,^ 
must always be accompanied by their answers. 
The question published will be printed first 
and the answer reserved till the next month. 
Cousin Willie takes pleasure in guessing many 
of the enigmas himself, and performs some of 
the problems, but he has not time to attend to 
all that his friends may propose. Send in the 
answers and the questions, too, in good sea- 
son. 



For the Sohoolnutster. 
Illustrationa of the Ck>mparatiTe Decree. 

A LESSON FOR B0T8. 

** The comparative degree of adjectives is 
usually formed by adding er to the positive." 

The first letter of the alphabet is A, but the 
atmosphere is air. 

The second letter of the alphabet is B, but 
a iiftvorite beverage is beer. 

The third letter of the alphabet is C, but a 
prophet is a eeer. 

The fourth letter of the alphabet is D, but 
the girl you love Is dear. 

The ninth letter of the alphabet is J, but 
anger is ire,^ 

The fifteenth letter of the alphabet is O, but 
an instrument for rowing boats is an oar. 

The twentieth letter of the alphabet is T, 
but a drop of the lachrymal secretion is a 
<rar. 



The twenty-first letter of the alphabet is U, 
but a pitcher is a ewer. 

The twenty -fifth letter of the alphabet is F. 
but a metalic thread is trire. 

A young gaUant is a beau, but a tiresome 
feUow is bore. 

A short man is low, l>ut profound learning 
is lore. 

An ordinary man is »o-so, but a broken 
limb is io-tore. 

The shortest negative is no, but the man 
who built the ark was Noah. 

A rod makes an ache, but 160 rods biake 
an acre. 

Turf in Ireland is called petU, but the first 
bishop of Rome was called Peter. 

A possessive pronoun is my, but mud and 
water is mire, 

A slip in a church is a pew, but a virtuous 
maiden- is pwe. 

Winter makes enow, but hard breathing 
through the nose makes tnore. 

Long hail braided'behind is a cue, but med- 
icine is a cure. 

Staking money is a bet, but winning money 
is better. 

Unbaked bread is dough, but the entrance 
to a house is door, 

A lump of dough when baked is a loaf, but 
a lazy fellow is a loafer. 

A sheltered place is a lee, but a contempt- 
uous glance is a leer. 

Two pints is a quart, but three months of 
a year is a quarter, 

Adam was a man, but custom is manner. 

An elephant is great, but a nutmeg scraper 
is a grater, 

A great noise is a din, but a noon repast ia 
a dinner, 

A domestic animal is a horee, but a ship's 
cable is a hawser, 

A lawyer's pay is fee, but trepidation ia 
*fear. 
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The shore of the ocean is b0ach, but a great 
preacher is Beeeher, 

A doctor's dose is a piUt bat he is him<self a 
piUar, 

'A protuberance is a bumpf but a glass £lled 
to the brim is a bumper. 

One of the tweWe apostles was Luke, but 
money is lucre. 

A game at cards is loo, but an enticement 
is lure. 

The outer cover of the foot is a thoe, but 
Any thing certain is sure. 

Mt. Atlas is high, but wages are hire. 

One who watches another's motion is a tpy, 
but a steeple is a spire, 

A leg of pork cured is a ham, but an in- 
strument for driving ntuls is a hammer. 

The supporters of the sails of a ship is the 
matt, but the captain is the master. 

A small insect is a mite, but an archbishop's 
crown is a mitre. 



The Traveler's Tree. 



Wb have all heard of the " Traveler's Tree." 
Its scientific name is Urania Speciosa. Mr. 
£Uis, missionary in the Island of Madagas- 
car» has just published a work entitled Three 
Visits to MadaffMcar, in which he describes 
this famous tree. The following extract is 
quoted from an exchange. 

«*This tree has been most celebrated for 
containing, even during the most arid season, 
a large quantity of pure fresh water, supply- 
ing to t)ie traveler the place of wells in the 
desert. Whenever I inquired of the natives, 
they always affirmed that such was the fact, 
and that so abundant and pure was the water, 
that when the men were at work near the 
trees, they did not take the trouble to go to 
the stream for water, but drew off and drank 
the "water from the tree. Having formerly 
been somewhat sceptical on this point, I de- 
termined to examine some of the trees ; and 



during my journey this morning, we stopped 
near a clump of the trees. One of my bear- 
ers struck a spear four or five inches deep 
into the thick, firm end of the stalk of the 
leaf, about six inches from its junction with 
the trunk, and on drawing it back, a stream 
of pure, dear water gushed out, about a quart 
of which we caught in a pitcher, and all 
drank of it on the spot. It was • cool, clear, 
and perfectly sweet. On further examination, 
I found that there was no filtration of the 
water through any part of the plant, as I had 
been led to suppose when I had seen water 
drawn by Sir William Hooker, from one of 
the specimens in the palm house ht Hew. 
There was a kind of natural cavity, or cistern, 
at the base of the stalk of each of the leaves, 
above its union with the stem, and the water 
which had been collected on the broad and 
ribbed surface of the leaf, had flowed down a 
groove or spout on the upper side of the stalk 
into this natural reservoir, whence it supplied 
nutriment to the tree, and refreshment to the 
traveler or the laborer. ' 

*< But in Madagascar, tUs tree might, with 
propriety, be called the holder's tree, rather 
than the traveler's tree. Ifs leaves form the 
thatch of all the houses ^n the eastern side 
of the island. The stems^of its leaves form 
the partitions, and often sfdes of the hotises ; 
and the hard outside baik is stripped from 
the inner and softer parti and having been 
beaten out fiat, is laid for flooring ; and I have 
seen the entire fioor of «a long, weU4)U]lt 
house covered with its bar^ each piece being 
at least eighteen inches wi4«> and twenty or 
thirty feet long. The leaf, when green, is 
used as a wrapper for packages, and keeps 
out the rain. Large quantities are also sold 
every morning in the markets, as it serves the 
purpose of table-cloth, dishes, and plates, at 
meals ; and folded into certain forms, is used 
instead of spoons and drinking vessels." 
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Qod'B Blindness. 

The same hand that paints the clouds also 
gives to the rainbow its hues, brings the lain 
on the thirsty earth, and causes cool springs 
of water to well up from the hillside. What 
would the delicate flowers of spring do unless 
they had been softly hidden under a covering 
of snow all winter long. ^ See, too, how God 
protects 

TOTTNO DBEB. 

« An old Canadian hunter declares that the 
reason why the wild deer were not all killed 
when young (as they ^reed o^nce a year, and 
are always surrounded by other animals 
which prey upon them, as dogs, wolves, bears, 
panthers, etc.) is, < th€U no dog or other an- 
ifnal can ameU the traek of a doe or fawn, 
while the latter is too young to take care of 
itself ! He stated that he had often seen it 
demonstrated. He had taken his dogs over 
the ground where he had just before seen them 
pass, and they would take no notice of the 
track, and could liot be induced to follow 
when taken to the ^ot, while they would in- 
stantly discover tHe track of any deer not 
having young ones^ This is but one proof of 
the adaptation of t^e natural laws to preserve 
life when it needs detection." 



Ffeacbing. 

To preach, to sh(^w the extent of our read- 
ing or the subtletiel of our wit — to parade it 
in tb£ eyes of the Vulgar, with the beggarly 
accounts of a little learning, tinselled over 
with a few words which glitter, but convey 
little light, and less warmth — is a dishonest 
use of the poor single half hour in a week 
which is put into our hand — 'tis not preach- 
ing the gospel — but ourselves. — For my 
own part, continued Torick, I had rather di- 
rect five words point-blank to the heart. — 
Laurence Sterne, 



Curious Facts About the Bible. 

The Septtjagint was a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into Greek made by the 
Jews in Egypt. The Pentateuch — first five 
books of the bible — in probably 285 or 286 
before Christ. This version was not made by 
command of Ptolemy, but was voluntarily 
undertaken by the Jews for the use of their 
countrymen. 

Thejlret English translation of the Bible 
known to be extant, was executed by an un- 
known individual, and is placed by Arch- 
bishop Usher in the year 1290 ; of this are 
three manuscript copies, preserved in the 
Bodleian library, and in the libraries of Christ 
Church and Queen's Colleges, at Oxford. 

There are three millions, five hundred sixty- 
six thousand, four hundred and eighty letters 
in the Old and New Testaments, together ; 
two hundred fifty-two thousand, one hundred 
eighty-five in the Apocrjrpha. — Home's Intro- 
duetion. 



The Albany Transcript, which has a school- 
master among its editors, is responsible for 
the following : 

** The principal of one of our select schools 
has been sending a circular to the parents of 
the pupils, which, signed and returned, will 
authorize him to inflict such punishment, cor- 
poreally or otherwise, as may in his judgment 
be proper. The following answer proves that 
some of the parents are pleased with the idea : 

« Deer Mr. Ratten, — Your flogging cirklar 
is duly received. I hope as to my John you 
will flog him as often as you kin. Heas a bad 
boy — is John. Hitherto I've bin in habit of 
teaching him myself, it seems to me he never 
will lam snithing — His spellin is outragously 
difishent. Wallup him well, ser, and receive 
my thanks. P. S. What accounts for John 
bein sich a bad scoUar is that he is my sun by 
my wife's first husband.* " 
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(ffijitor'g ©epartment* 

Bifirnity. 

Wv, present our readers this month with some 
remarks on a subject which generally interests 
teachers but concerning which there are many 
erroneous notions. If they serve to beget thought 
and right action concerning tme dignity and its 
relation to teachers, o\ir object will be gained. 
It is well known that there are certain manifes- 
tations of false dignity in a conceited swagger, 
a voluntary elevation of an empty head, pom- 
pous speech and boldness of manner, or in affect- 
ed taciturnity. Children avoid the presence of 
men who affect these appearances till they learn 
that they are but shallow representatives of a 
quality too rare to exist where they most fear 
it 

Beal dignity neither frightens children nor 
disgusts men. It is in its true sense, worthiness, 
and springs from a consciousness' of the man 
within himself of intellectual, moral or -physical 
power. 

This consciousness itself, grows from a deeper 
cause — ^a man's complete and absolute control of 
his sensibilities, his nerves, his muscles, his 
thoughts, words, desires, passions, wivhout which 
command, no man can be said to possess power 
and his assurance of it. To conquer one's self is 
better than to take a city. This command of 
self is therefore the embodiment of highest pow- 
er. Who governs not himself can never govern 
others. 

Provided the mastery requires much effort, 
whoever conquers himself may vanquish some 
other whose power is less than his, to whom he 
will appear to be possessed of dignity ; for the 
very possession of power invests the owner with 
that attribute. This fact is established by a sin- 
gle allusion. The noblest manifestation of pow- 
er is Jehovah. He is consequently the personi- 
fication of Dignity. It is evident that as is the 
power, so is the existence of this virtue. 

The developments of it in man are in a blame- 
less life, which follows from a command of his 
feelings and thoughts; active energy, accom- 



plished by a proper use of his physical forces, 
and extensive and continuous mfluence, follow- 
ing from the action of properly governed func- 
tions. 

It will be readily seen, on reflection, that low 
rank, involuntary poverty, sufferance, meekness, 
humility, modesty are not inconsistent with this 
virtue, for it may act notwithstanding all of them. 
Indeed, it gains its noblest meed amon<; men 
when associated with them. 

As the possession of all these powers confers 
dignity on their owner, so the possession of any 
one or more of them gives to the mind of those 
who admire that virtue, a peculiar dignity which 
may not be appreciated by those who do not. 
For example are he who possesses a strong will ; 
or who has a well formed and healthy body ; or 
who has great intellect, or who is gifted with 
superior reasoning powers, or ready and expres- 
sive speech, or acute observative faculties; or 
who is rich in worldly knowledge, wealth, fame, 
gifts ; or who is moral, or he who can, bear pain, 
command his nerves, endure trial and hardship, 
or who requires less food, although healthy, less 
sleep, though vigorous, less amusement, though 
cheerfhl, than his neighbor needs. 

The a1>sence of any or all these merits, causes 
contempt of the man who wants them, especially 
from him who really owns them. So in the 
school-room, it is next to impossible for a sickly, 
feeble young man to govern a school of hearty, 
vigorous lads under ordinary circumstances, un- 
less he possess strong will and determination 
and knows how to wield them. Instances of the 
predominance of will over the body are not un- 
common. Superiority of intellect and of energy 
are much better in a weak body than the absence 
of such virtues in the frame of a Hercules, at 
least, within the school-room. Such as have 
read the story of Dr. Kane, will have an in- 
stances at hand of stern, unflinching ^rmness 
coming off conqueror in contest with rebellious 
physical superiority. There is more power, for 
quelling and preventing wrong, in the eye of a 
true man, than in the strongest right arm. 

Let the teacher try and see whether real wor- 
thiness will not go farther in the government of 
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his school than a false representation of power, 
which must, sooner or later, be shown in its true 
light. In all cases, means must be used and thej 
must be of the best, united with the best efforts 
of the teacher, rightly directed and carefully 
adapted. Where there is true dignity, there will 
be no flinching or vacillation when the crisis 
comes, no excess of excitement under the test of 
motives or in cases requiring deliberate ac- 
tion, for certain of his own integrity the teacher 
cannot be moved by trivial causes. = 



SussoBtive Bemarks. 



1. Do not fear that a class in reading will be- 
come weary of drill on a single piece. — TMeher*8 
Imt. 18o4. ^ 

2. The teacher should first present ideas and 
thoughts for the education of the pupil. Words 
should be secondary. It should be the aim of 
the Instruc^r to awaken the curiosity of the learn- 
er.— Prq/l Tenney, lb, 

3. Scholars should learn to be sure of their re- 
sults. — Colbum, on Arithmetic^ lb, 

4. In order to cherish inquiry in the mind of 
the pupil, never give him as much as he wants 
at a tXine.^Tenney, 

6, All parts of speech depend either directly or 
indirectly, upon objects. In teaching grammar, 
therefore, objects should be directly presented 
and kept before the mind. — Greene, Sept. I2th, 

im. * 

6. The Superior term governs the Inferioi^.— 
ProJ, Greetie. 

7. A verb is the expression of an action, plus 
power to predicate. There are four tests of a par- 
ticiple. 1. It is derived from a verb. 2. It does 
not predicate alone. 3. It possesses the proper- 
ties of an adjective. 4. It possesses the proper- 
ties of a verb, The past tense of the verb pas- 
sive, is an exception, e. g., "He has aceom- 
plithed his object."— Pro/. Greene, Nov. 16, 1855. 



An article on the Schools of Pawtucket was 
expected for this number, but was not received 
in seftson. It will appear in our next 



Charflre of Severe Ptinislunent in Newport. 

We have seen a paragraph in a Pennsylvania 
journal, cha^'ging undue severity upon a teach* 
er in Newport. We understand that similar 
statements have been made in different journals 
in various quarters. Although aware that no 
report gains so much in traveling as the charge 
of cruelty on the part of a school teacher, yet we 
were led to suppose, from the particularity of 
specification in the paragraph alluded to, that 
this must have been an instance of unwarranta- 
ble severity. We were not prepared to suppose 
that such a report could be manufactured to or- 
der. On enquiry however, we find that there is 
no ground whatever for the charge. We under- 
stand that the teacher only exercised his right 
and discharged his duty. A gentleman from 
Newport informs us, that the boy was on the ice 
skating the nc xt day after the punishment. 

The case came before the Supreme Court of 
the State and the teacher was fully acquitted by 
Court and jury. We learn also that he is sus- 
tained by the public sentiment of the city. We 
quote the following sensible remarks upon the 
subject from the Newport Daily News : 

" The importance of this result is very great. 
We hear on every side complaints of the disobe- 
dience, the bad manners, and the worse traits of 
the boys of our town, and of the idle, worthless 
characters they form, if they grow up in such 
habits. Of a certain class this is but too true, and 
a walk on Thames street, in the evening, or a 
visit to certain shops and lounging-places, will 
furnish sad proof of it. With a certain other 
class — boys like those of the High School— 
the evil has not gone so far. A little impatience 
of rule, a boyish nobility of will, and a very boy- 
ish tendency to mischief, coexist in them with 
excellent traits. They stand where the paths 
divide, and as they are directed now, will devel- 
ope into energetic manly citizens or sink into 
worthlessness. The first lesson therefore which 
is to be taught them is to obey the right. A 
Rhode Island boy needs no teaching to be inde- 
pendent. A sturdy self will, a rcpiignance to 
all restraint, is in his very blood, in the air he 
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breathes, and in the examples of men around 
him. He does need to learn that there are times 
when he must submit to lawful authority ; that 
" law and order " are not simply party catch- 
words, but a part of the framework of society, 
to which he must conform before society can 
recognize him a useful and trustworthy man." 



Mr. Gilbert Bichmond. 

In the death of Mr. Richmond the cause of 
education, good morals, and religion, has lost 
a warm friend and an earnest worker. We give 
place to the following tribute to his memory, 
— from one of the oldest teachers in our state — 
which we take from the Providence Evening 
Press of April 19th. 

'* He lived and died, with an aim worthy of a 
moral and accountable beipg. To please his 
Divine Master was his great ambition, and to 
tread in the footsteps and do the will of that 
Saviour, was his constant delight. This was the 
secret of his strength and power as a Christian 
man and teacher. We have seen him in Sunday 
schools, day schools, temperance meetings, and 
conference meetings. His presence always gave 
hope and encouragement to the friends of truth 
and virtue. ** He taught (it is said with rever- 
ence) as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes," and his doctrines appeared to come 
from doing the will of his Master, rather than 
from the fine spun theories of some acute theo- 
logian. Gilbert Richmond acted rather from 
his conviction of truth and right, than from 
short-sighted expediency or a regard to fashion 
and popularity. He dared encounter prejudice 
and error in their strongest holds ; and here we 
have beheld him doing battle worthy of a true 
Christian soldier. His efforts for the various 
reforms of the day must ever be held in grateful 
remembrance in our city and state. He worked 
in the vineyard of Christ, earnestly bent on 
bringing forth the fruits of righteousness ; and 
it is this concecration of his soul and life that 
especially excites our admiration. Honor, we 
say, to the noble man and devoted Christian ! 
And in this expression, we but utter the senti- 



ment of many — in every direction — who have 
received from him quickening influences to live 
and labor for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. We are confident that many cherish his 
memory and honor his name, who have not the 
power or opportunity to express the gratitude 
they feel for the influence he has exerted on 
their hearts and lives. Families, neighborhoods, 
and churches, in various parts of our state, hold 
in grateful remembrance, and will long delight 
in recalling the cheerful countenance, and hon- 
oring the manly virtues of the faithful Sabbath 
school agent and Christian man." 



y The Schools of Bristol. 

At the annual town meeting of the people of 
this "ancient and honorable" town, held the 
Idth ult., an effort was made to reduce the ex- 
penses of the public schools. One year ago a 
committee was appointed to examine into the 
financial affairs of the town and to report a plan 
of retrenchment and reform. The following re- 
port is from the correspondent of the Evening 
Press : 

"They made a well written report and their 
reommendations were well received and were all 
carried out, with the exception of that in favor 
of the reduction of our public schools. This 
measure concerning our schools, aroused our 
people, and they all went up to the polls resolv- 
ing that let retrenchment and reform be made 
upon any other department, the schools should 
be sustained. A great deal of excitement has , 
prevailed for the past two or three weeks on thi« 
subject, which has no doubt been greatly increas- 
ed from the fact that some of the more radical 
friends of reform have given out the impression 
that the High dchool was to be abolished alto- 
gether, and that the other schools were to be re- 
stricted to the simple studies requisite for a 
common English education. On the morning of 
the town meeting, hand-bills were posted, calling 
upon the freemen to rally to the support of their 
schools, and well they rallied ; for at the time of 
the opening of the polls the room was crowded. 
The report of the Committee was very able, and 
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a long time was occupied in reading it. The 
fichool question was not reached until afternoon, 
when the debate on the subject was very warm. 

The recommendations of the Comintttee on 
this subject were, that the salaries should all be 
reduced, that some of the schools should be 
abolished, and that the more advanced studies in 
the High School should be diseontinued." 

"Amidst a good deal of excitement it was, by 
a handsome majority, voted not to diminish the 
appropriations or to interfere with the system, 
and the old School Committee were re-elected 
without opposition." 

We rejoice that the best interests of that town 
are not to be disregarded for the paltry consider- 
ation of a few dollars. Let retrenchment come 
any where else, but touch not a dollar of the 
school appropriation. 



Dr. 'WiUiam A. Aloott. 

This gentleman, whose death is recorded in re- 
cent newspapers, was an eminently useful man, 
best known as author of yarious works on sub- 
jects of vital importance. ** The House I Live 
In," " The Young Man's Guide," "The Young 
Woman's Guide," " The Young Mother," etc., 
are widely circulated and extensively read. The 
second mentioned, particularly, is esteemed one 
of the best of its class, of which this is among 
the first we remember to have'secA. Dr. Alcott 
is characterized by those who were' acquainted 
with him as genial and kindly in his manners 
and though radical in some of his opinions, as 
" a public benefactor." He was, as most of our 
readers know, a champion, in America, of the 
principles of an exclusively vegetable diet. Some 
years of trial have not proved his doctrine to be 
suited to the popular mind and may hardly be 
said to have influenced directly the habits of the 
people, generally. In case of the Doctor him- 
self there is a strong probability that the adop- 
tion of a temperate regimen was advantageous. 
According to his own statements, published in 
1850, he was, before adopting a temperate diet, 
" in the first stage of tuberculous consumption 
and rapidly advancing to the second." Rigid 



discipline, during which he was confined to milk 
fruits and vegetables as food, essentially improved 
his bodily condition. To a very temperate diet 
the doctor has confined himself since that period. 
His age at the time of his death was sixty-one 
years ; the cause of his death, an attack of pleu- 
risy. Dr. Alcott's name will be long remembered 
as that of an industrious writer, able and effect- 
ive. " 



Do NOT DiscoTTBAGE THB DuNCZS. — ^Moore, in 
his Preface to his Poems, records the following 
fact concerning Sheridan : 

" My schoolmaster, Mr. Whyte, though amus- 
ingly vain, was a good and kind-hearted man ; 
and as a teacher of public reading and elocution, 
had long enjoyed considerable reputation. Near- 
ly thirty years before I became his pupil, Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, then about 8 or 9 years of 
age, had been placed by Mrs. Sheridan under his 
care ; and strange to say, was after about a year's 
trial, pronounced, both by tutor and parent, to 
be 'an incorrigible dunce.'" 



LITE&A.BT ScHOOLKASTEBS.— Richard Baxter 
was first employed as master of a free-school at 
Dudley, (England.) Here he became preacher. 
He was a moral, upright man, of simple man- 
ners and was friend of Dr. Barrow and of Sir 
Matthew Hale. 

Jeren^ Taylor, in the height of his fame, be- 
ing released from imprisonment in Wales, taught 
a school, in connection with two other learned 
men, also holding office in the church. 



The Atlantic Monthly for May fully sus- 
tains the high reputation it has acquired. The 
Minister's Wooing increases in interest with 
each number. The Professor presides at the 
Breakfast Table with all the dignity which used 
to characterize the Autocrat, albeit he is not 
quite so despotic as his predecessor. 



The Examiner. — We have missed from our 
table for several weeks, the New York Exami- 
ner, one of the best religious papers. Will the 
publisher favor us with his next issue ? 
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SLiterars Intelligence* 



The Atlantic reveiwe A New History of the 
Conquest of Mexico^ by Bobeit Anderson Wil- 
son, in which the author is said to dispute the va- 
Udity of Frescott*s work on that topic. It inti- 
mates that this first review is only a '* parboiling 
• preliminary * " of the reckless Wilson, preyious 
to a complete sacrifice, according to the customs 
of the TenochtUlans, Terrible Atlantic ! 

Phillips, Sampson and Company announce 
voL iii. of the History of the reign of Phillip II, 
of Spain— the work on which Presoott was en- 
gaged when death closed his labors. They also 
published recently, a new and cheaper edition of 
Hymns of the Ages ; price $1 00. 

'William G. Webster, son of the late lexico- 
grapher, in the Home Journal, asserts that out 
of ninety thousand words in Webster's Diction- 
ary, only forty-two are of disputed orthography. 

Saxe recently wrote a poem for the Ledger 
which Bonner's modesty would not allow him to 
publish. A literary paper parades this fact and 
tnaerts the poem in a recent issue. 

Charles Myers, a youth of fifteen, whose Crys- 
tal Palace poem on Bums was awarded the 
second rank in the list of competitors, is termed 
another Chatterton. 

W. M. Thackeray has been solicited by a Lon- 
don publisher to devote his talents to his ser- 
Tice for two years, with a remuneration of 
$22,000. 

Charles Dickens, formerly editor of *< House- 
hold Words," is about beginning a new pub- 
Ueation, issued weekly, called " All Bound the 
Year." 

Mary Hewitt's History of the United States is 
■aid to be extremely popular in England. 

Mason Bbothbb3 recently published the life 
of Steuben. 

Rossini still writes music. 

HMTthomt it in Bomt • 



Sefjool (Sxtxti&t&. 

For the Soho^linatter. 
BolQtioii of Qeometrioal Problem. 

Mr. Editor : 

Dear Sir — I submit the following solution of 
the ** Geometrical Problem" in the April num- 
ber of The Schoolmaster. This prob^m of 
the tree on the inclined plane is a generalisation 
of the famous aiithmetical question of the tree 
on the horizontal plane. 

Pat X = sine of angle of inclination A C D ; ' 
y = stump, A B ; then broken part B C = 120— y; 
A C = 50 ; horixontal distance A O = 40. Pro- 
duce B A to D, forming the right angled triangle 
C D B, similar to O A B. A D = 50a;: C D s 

50(1 — aj«)*; BD = y + 50;c. 

By geometry, D C* + D B* » B C*; or, 

2500-^ 25002* .(-yt+ 100a:y + 2500x* := 14,400 — 

595 

240y-|-y«, whence y = 

5i;+12 

Again, by similar triangles, C D:D B : : O A: AB ; 
or, 50(1— «•)* :y + 50«::40:y, 

200x 
whence y = ' 



By comparison, 



5(1— a^)* — 4 
200x 



5*+ 12 5(1— a")*— 4 



; whence 



the final equation, «« + 4,S^ + 19.370625^^ + 11. 
424x— 8.186225 = 0, only one of whose roota is 
both real and positiTe, Tix: x = .2043565014478+, 
which substituted in either formula for y, gires 
y = 45.69651 feet = A B, the stump. B C = 120 
— y = 74.80349, the broken part. 

Remark. If we use literal representatires of 
the known quantities, and make x = in the 
first formula for y, in which case the distance 
down the hill and the horixontal distance become 
equal, we may readily deduce the Talue of y, 
and hence the solution of the more simple 
arithmetical question referred to aboye. 

BBAATA. 

In the February number, page 62, please 
noties tht following nrtts: In solution of 
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** Paradox," twentieth line, for numben read 
members . In problem fourth, for maximum read 
minimum, which last is doubtless an error in 
copying, but which I did not think necessary to 
correct till I found there was some trouble with 
it ; for, as your correspondent, N., suggested, 
" If the (4) be properly stated the number may 
be infinity itself," is, indeed, quite evident ; and 
the problem would be too simple to propose. I 
also concluded, that for a very general statement 
it was sufficiently definite, since the second dif- 
ferential coefficient of the function to be a max- 
imum, or a minimum, would be found to be pos- 
itive, and hence a (iwmmtim. 

I am much pleased with the excellent solutions 
of your correspondents, of problems (1), (2), (3), 
in the April number. I propose one more in 
the series, principally because its result, together 
with those of the (1) and (4), wQl be found to 
sustain a peculiar relation to each other, which 
it will be interesting and profitable to examine 
to those who are not already familiar with the 
subject. 

PBOBLEM. 

Find a number, such that the root, expressed 
by the number itself, being extracted, shall be a 
maximum, BespectfyUly, 

;. M. K. 

Lonsdale High School, April, 1859. 



For the Bo bo oimaster. 
QuestioiiB for 'Written Examination. 

OEOGRAPHY. 

Selected firom the Normal School course, 1865. 

1. What is the Germanic Confederation ? 

2. Had the ancient Romans any knowledge 
of the Danube ? 

3. Who first proposed to connect the Danube 
with the Bhine by canal ? 

4. What is the government of Switserland ? 
6. What is the established religion of the 

Hungarians ? 

6. Where is the convent of St Bernard ? 

?• Where are the greatest salt mines in the 
world? 



8. Have the British any possesaions in or 
upon the Mediterranean ? 

9. Has Prussia a great navy ? 

10. With what American river will you oom« 
pare the Danube, Bhine, Seine, Dneiper, in re> 
gard to length, navigability and volume of wa- 
ter? 

aUBSTIOMS OF DATB8. 

In what year was printing invented ? 

When was America discovered ? 

Who translated our version of the Scriptures, 
and when was it first published ? 

Why is the year 1620 memorable ? 

What connection has 1775 with Lexington ? 

Did any important event occur in our country 
in 1814? 

How many years have passed since the birth 
of Christ? 

TB8TB OF CA&EFUL IIBADIN«. 

Is Spain mentioned in the New Testament ? 

Was the first English Bible printed ? 

In what castle did Martin Luther throw his 
inkstand at the devil ? 

How did Alfired the Great measure time ? 

Who win tell us all about any of these sub* 
jecta? 

BFBLLIIfO. 

Foei, Duration, 
Vignette, Millinery, 

Acrimony, Pattern, 

Tendril* Bighty, 

Seise, Ferocious, 

TeasOk Tigress, 

Thief, Whimsical, 

Smoky, Mercenary, 

Bsrthen, Ablution, 

Fftflng^ Almanac. 



Tnn Bditok would respectfully solicit fue$'^ 
tiont for examination^ maihematieal pnUemtf 
and other appvopriate contributions for the 
School Exxbcibbs, from teachers in all parte 
of the stete. Let the profession everywhere re^ 
member that this is their journal, and thej are 
called upon to inetaln it by their jwne at well as 
their pookete. 
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Robinson's Elbmbntaby Astronomy. By H. 

N. Robinson, A. M. New York. Ivison & 

Phinney. 1858. 

In drawing the parallel between this book and 
his University Astronomy, the author says in 
his preface that he has omitted " some of the 
more abstruse parts of the science ** and has en- 
larged upon ** some of the more simple and ele- 
memtary parts." He fiirther tells ns that he 
has "avoided mathematical investigations and 
attempted to adapt ihe work to the common 
qualifications of pupils." But he veiy truly tells 
us "it must not be inferred that he has therefore 
made an easy text-book, one which requires no 
particular attention on the part of the reader to 
comprehend." 

In this he speaks with evident truth. It is not 
a book to be mastered or understood without 
study, or without some knowledge of Alge- 
bra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. It is a thor- 
ough, systematical treatise upon the science of 
the heavenly bodies, and, as it seems to us from a 
cursory examination, well arranged and well 
adapted for classes in our higher schools, acade- 
mies and seminaiiet. 

It embraces 206 pages, and several additional 
pages of tables. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of teachers. 



It gives the history of various battles, the ex« 
ploits of chieftains and the adventures of pri- 
vates, told by eye witnesses in the familiar lan- 
guage of the farmer and the mechanic soldiers 
of the American army. 

The work is exjceedingly valuable, finely en- 
graved, beautifully bound, and fiill of thrilling 
narratives. It is every way an attractive book. 
Price, $2 00. Published by S. Clough & Co., 
Lyceum Building, 56 Westminister Street, Prov- 
idence. 



Camp-Fibes of thb Bbtolvtion : or The War 
of Independence, illustrated by thrilling events 
and stories by the old continental soldiers. By 
Henry C. Watson. With original illustrations 
by Croome. Providence, S. Clough & Co., 
1859. 

The design of this book, which consists in 447 
elegantly printed pages, ianoi to give a kutmy 
of the American Bevolution. That may be 
found in any United States History. But it is to 
show the sufferings of the ill-Atmished soldiers 
during the lopg and dreary winters of the war, 
by reporting their stories and adventures told to 
each other when whiling away the time during 
the winter nights around the camp-fires, when 
they had not the eonTenlences for sleeping. 



Thb Practical Frbnch Instructor. (Com- 
plete Course.) By P. W. Oengembre, Prof, 
of Foreign Languages in the Girard College. 
£. C. & J. Biddle, PhUadelphia. 1859. 

In this little book of 132 pages, the author has 
endeavored to place before the pupil a complete 
course of French study. It is concise, and is de- 
signed to be complete. Six eminent teachers in 
Philadelphia thus state its merits : 

'* A grammar containing all that is necessary 
to the student ; verbal terminations for the con- 
jugation of regular and irregular verbs, compris- 
ing in four pages what generally occupies over 
fifty; reading lessons, and ample progressive 
exercises, with a dictionary of all the words used 
in the exerdees: the whole condensed in one 
small volume, renders it an invctlttable aid to the 
teacher and scholar. The great eonvenienoe 
and economy of having but one book must be 
obvious to all." 



A TszT-BooK OF Obombtbical Dxawino,-* 
abridged from the Octavo edition, for the use 
of Schools. 48 steel plates. By Wm. Minifie, 
ArchiUet. Wm. Minifie, Baltimore. 
This Is eertainly a valuable book. It is partieu- 
arly adapted to architects and to mathematicians. 
It is designed chiefly as a first book in geometrical 
drawing^ but is complete in its practical applica- 
tions to the every day business of the engineer, 
arehiteet and artisan, and is well interspersed 
with problems in constructive geometry. It has 
166 pages, and is just the work for teaehers of 
drawing. 
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Thb Home Melodist.— 100 Sonos of Ireland. 

Music and Words. Boston, OliTer Ditson & 

Co., 277 Washington St. 

The first mentioned of these works is a little 
book of 72 pages, Tery appropriately named, 
containing just those songs which every one loves 
to sing and which are well known at every fire- 
side. One peculiarity of this book, in common 
with the other, is that only the tUr is printed. 
We notice of the best of our popular songs, with 
a judicious sprinkling of sweet Scotch and Irish 
melodies and a very few pieces of operatic style, 
by such authors as Yerdi and Donixetti. It is 
an excellent collection and will, we hope, reach 
a large sale. Very neat and petite — a hand- 
book. For sale by Clapp & Corey. 

The songs of Ireland and of Scotland are dis- 
tinguished by pathos. Among these one hun- 
dred of the choicest, accompanied by words, are 
specimens of some of the most beantiftd of them. 
The humorous character of the natives of the 
Emerald Isle is also fully exemplified. These 
songs are arranged like those in the Home Melo- 
dist, for one voice, and are accompanied by the 
words. 64 pp. Full page. For sale by Clapp & 
Corey. = 



Catalogue of Sheet Music and Musio Booxb. 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Here is an elaborate catalogue of 300 pages, 
closely printed, arranged, alphabetically and top- 
ically and also by author's names. The depart- 
ment of socgs alone, under the head of sheet 
music, occupies 68 pages. 0. Ditson & Co. is 
one of the earliest established music publishing 
firms in this country. Received from Clapp & 
Corey. = 



The New Tbmfe&ancb Melodist. — By Ste- 
phen Hubbard, Author of ** Wesleyan Sacred 
Harp," " Musical Gem," etc. 
A good collection of spirited temperance songs, 
old and new, comprising most of the best popu- 
lar temperance music. We hope that this work 
will meet with due favor. Received from the 
publishers, John P. Jewett & Co., BoJ^n, Hen- 
ry P. B. Jewett, Cleveland, Ohio. 1859. 



MoTHEBS AND INFANTS, Nurscs and Nursing.— 
Translation from the French of Dr. Al. Donn^. 
Boston ; Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1859. 
Much information which is needed by the in- 
telligent as to the initial and elementary training 
of the body in infancy and childhood is given in 
this work. The author is a celebrated French 
physician, who is not in faTor of dosing children, 
and claiming that regimen is more effective than 
medicine, and productive of less harm. The 
work is accompanied by plates of microscopic 
views. It is evidently practical and useful. 
Neatly executed. For sale by Whitney. 



The Histoeical Companion, with Geographi- 
cal and Historical Notes. By A. C. Webb, 
principal of Zam St. Gtammar School. £. C. 
& J. Biddle, PhUadelphia, 1859. 
This little book gives one all the principal facts 
in the history of the United States, in a small 
compass, with foot notespiistorical and explana- 
tory. Part second comprises the biographies of 
all persons of importance in the history of the 
United States, with full tables of the sovereigns 
of England and France. It is a valuable book. 
186 pages. Price 37 cents. 



Webbb'b Unitebsal Histobt. — Hickling, 

Swan, and Brewer, Boston. 

We have had this work on our desk Ib the 
school-room for the last three months, and it 
has been in constant use as a valuable, and re* 
liable book of reference. 

It may be too full for ordinary grades of pub- 
lic schools, but for the higher classes in our high 
schools and academies it will be found a valusr 
ble text-book. 



Colton's Univebaal Atlab. ^ This is the 
finest work of the kind published in America. 
The maps and description are for the most part 
accurate, and are fuller and more complete than ' 
anything else in the country. We Qommend this 
work to the teachers and school committees of 
our state. 



Setbbal books lie over for notice in Ju|ie. 
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Forthe Sehoolmaster. 
Public Schools In iSTorth Providence. 

V BT JOHN H. WILLAKD. 

A RBCBNT article in The Schooi.uabteb on 
the <• Public Schools in Warren," detailed, 
somewhat minutely, the permanent establish- 
ment of popular education in Hhode Island 
by an act of the legislature of 1S28, together 
with the principal occurrences leading to that 
au^icious event. Diverging from this point, 
I purpose to trace — as far as existing records 
famish data — that branch of the general sub- 
ject which relates particularly to the public 
schools of North Providence. 

It should be understood, perhaps, that the 
town of North Providence (setoff from Prov-^ 
idence in 1767) contains an area of some fif- 
teen square miles, with about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, and is, at present, divided into 
ten school districts. The schools iu some of 
these districts, to wit, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 6, 8, 
and 10, are located in villages, and contain 
from two to four departments each ; the other 
three — Nos. 4,7, and 9, — are rural districts, 
and, as yet, ungraded. Districts Nos. 1 and 2 
are situated at Paw tucket, — No. 1 being the 
north one. No. 3 includes the well-known 
engine establishment of Messrs. Corliss, Night- 
ingale & Co., and stretches north from that 



point to the south line of Smithfield* No. 4 
is on the Mineral Springs Turnpike, four miles 
directly west of Pawtucket. No. ^ is at Cen- 
terdalc, in the extreme south-westerly, and 
No. 6 at Manton, (formerly Triptown), in the 
extreme westerly part of the town. No. 7 is 
at Fruit Hill, in the interior of the town, and 
No. 8 near OlneyvUle. No. 9 is on the East 
Turnpike, a little more than a mile south of 
Pawtucket, and No. 10 on Smith's Hill, near- 
ly a mile north of .Market Square, in the city 
of Providence. 

It will be obvious from these general re- 
marks, that an historic sketch of the above- 
schools resembling, in minuteness of detaU,. 
those of Warren and Bristol, would contain 
a greater amount of matter than could be 
compressed into one Schoolmaster without 
an appendix. I shall confine myself, therefore^ 
to a mere outline of the subject, drawing oc- 
casionally from memory for dates, dimensions,. 
&c., where no records are at hand, and where 
perfect accuracy can be of no material import- 
ance. 

The early educational history of the town 
— if ever it had any — seems to have been con- 
signed to the archives of oblivion. Probably, 
however, it was much the same as that of 
most of the other towns of the state at that 
period. At the proper season of the year a 
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supply of lelf-styled teachers from other 
states — sometimes a little « seedy/' but al- 
ways with « 'rethmetic " enough to cipher the 
frog out of the weU, or the fox, goose, and 
com over the riyer, « so that the fox would'nt 
eat the goose, nor the goose eat the com," — 
were hired by the various ** committee-men" 
to take charge of therespectiTe schools of the 
town. These m^A<« without the A — adopt- 
ing the old Baconian theory of eensiUUm be- 
fore refiecUon — usually graduated their scale 
of daily duties in that chronological order. 
Three months under such rule, and three more 
under a •*mxtm" tot knitting and sewing, 
usually completed the schooling of a child for 
one year. This is the early history of many 
other towns, and is doubtless true in the 
main of North Proridenoe. 

The existing public school records of the 
town commence with the year 1828. It does 
not seem probable, either from tradition or 
the state of things existing for some years af- 
ter the aboye records commence, that the town 
took any very speedy or -vigorous measure to 
snake the act of 1828 ayailable ; for as late as 
1840, we find the town divided inV> only eight 
«chool districts, neither of which possessed a 
echool house worthy the name, and several — 
including t9ie two at Pawtucket— had none at 
alL In this latter village, the public schools 
were, for several years, taught in two differ- 
ent basement rooms at a depth of from four 
to six foet under ground ; and for some three 
years the two distriots employed one and the 
same teacher about three months each, an- 
nually—that being the Ml extent to which 
their joint apportionments then reached. 
About this time, 1840, the north district 
at Pawtucket, (No. 1), through the importun- 
ities of a few enterprising individuals, began 
to awike to the importance of erecting a 
house to aeoommodate its school — having 
then been without even the tvtm of sueh e 



building for about eleven years. This move- 
ment soon resulted in. a very respectable edi« 
fice of some 40 by 30 feet in ground dimen- 
sions, two stories high, and with accommoda- 
tions for three grades of schools. There is 
magic in a school house. Drop one from the 
clouds upon the Sahara desert and it will 
gather inmates as the carcass gathers eagles* 
The Bepublic of Robinson Crusoe would have 
followed the erection of a school house by 
that renowned hero. The winds and the waves 
would have brought him pupils, and his man 
Friday become a patriarch withan Abrahamic 
genealogy. 

In three years from the erection of tiie above 
house in No. 1, it became too strait in all its 
apartments, and in 1847« having endured this 
inconvenience until it had become intolerable, 
the district removed this building forty-five 
feet in rear to become an appendage to one 
60 by 46, which now occupies the site made 
vacant by this removal. These united build- 
ings, when first completed, formed altogether 
the finest publio school edifice in the state, 
and is, at present, exceeded by but very fern. 
Its ichnography, elevation, fdmiture, and fix- 
tures are exhibited in ftill in the School Archi- 
tecture of Hon. Henry Barnard. This school 
has, of late, been sulject to frequent change 
of teachers, most of whom have, however, 
taught with more than common success. 

District No. 2, prompted by its groipng ne- 
cessities and the enteiprise of its immediate 
neighbor, (No. 1), erected its first and only 
school house i 
feet in the body, 
spacious entries, 

feet in rear lor libraries, recitation, ftc. 
location this house has no superior ; and i 
the inside unprovements ^- no w in a state .ibf 
gradual progress — are completed, the \0^^' 
will stiU be, in point of neatness and cdpfa- 
ience, second to but few in the state, '■lis 



^W. M,J, «*CiWW«A aM> UXO* nU«A V«*/ 

i in 1841. This house is 48 by 36 i 
ody, two stories in height, vntlJ i 
ries, and an addition, 30 by 19 
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tSSstriet has been as dUtingiiiahed tor tbertf- 
tmUi€n» as the last for the'frequeiit ek^n^e of 
its teaehen, haTing, for many yean together, 
made no change except of the assistant in the 
priauaj department. My connection with 
tliis school for eleven consecutiTe years, for* 
hids any remarks npon its general merits. 

About the dme the above honse in No. 2 
was erected, the southern portion of the dis- 
trict was, upon petition> set off by itself, 
forming district No 9 of the town. Immedi- 
ately after its organization, it erected a house 
of very meager dimensions, and in a particu- 
larly bad location* As It was, however, at 
the time of its erection, about the onl> house 
in the dbtriet, its siie seemed to form but a 
slight o^ectien. In oonsequence of this over- 
sight the district has, for several years, labor- 
ed under serious disadvantages, and will ccm- 
tinue so to do until it recognize the principle, 
that school houses wiU, by some sort of hocus, 
idways provide for their own occupancy. 
lUs school embraces nnidh good talent, and, 
manlly speaking, is worthy of a very high 
niehe. 

About five years ago, while this district 
(No. 2) was contemplating a considerable en- 
largement of its house, the CathoUc society 
which worships in the district erected a house 
for its own peculiar use. This house is a very 
naat structure, two stories in height, and sur- 
rounded with pleasant |^y-grounds. It ac- 
commodates, probably, from 200 to 300 pupils 
«^ taken, not from district No. 2 simply, but 
4 from Pawtueket and its vicinity. This has so 
1 1 relieved the pubUo school of the district as to 
tnake any enlargement unnecessary at present. 
• A multipttdty of conflicting interests in 
Vistriet No. S occasioned much delay in pro- 
viding for its schools. The district is some 
\^ and a half ndLes in length by about a 
%§1^ile in width, and has a prop t rty vabu- 
t4]| of neatly $700,000, mainly in the hands 



1 



of non-residents and individuals with no per- 
sonal interest in the sehooL In short, the 
heavy tax-payers and the parents ot the pu> 
pils form two entirely distinct classes of per- 
sons. That such discordant elements should 
have repelled each other can excite surprise 
in no one. The greater wonder is, that the 
feeling produced by the ahock should have 
been so readily sacrificed to the general good 
of the district 

The district now has two large, oominodi«> 
ous; and well-filled houses at two very dig^ 
ble points, and the schoob in the sevend de- 
partments have uniformly been ably and faith- 
fully instmoted. 

District No. 4 has an ungraded schooL Ten 
years ago it abandoned its old house -^ then 
in ruins — and built a neat and substantial 
one in a better location. The school con- 
tains an abundance of good material, to which 
the instruction has, in the main, been well 
adapted. 

The house in No. 5, built some dozen years 
since, is a perfect gem in its outward iq;>pear* 
It is of Gothic architecture, sixteen 
fbet between joints, and fkndshes aocommo- 
dations for both its dspartments on the sssne 
door. The plan of this house appears also in 
Barnard's School Architectare, but under the 
head of ««8ehoDl House at CmtermiUr in- 
stead of Ceni&rdak. The schools here have 
generally been in able hands, and shown good 
improvement* 

Some five or six years ago, district No. 6 
buflt a new house which finely accommodates 
the two departments into which the sdieol 
is now divided. Some small discrepancy of 
opinion existed here for a time with regard to 
the greater eligibility of two locations, neither 
of which was very objectionable. The school 
committee were, however, unanimously in 
fiivor of the one which the house now occu- 
pies. Two or three years since the schools in 
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this diBtrict were among the best in town, 
and, doubtleBS, BtiU remain the same. 

District No. 7 is the only one in town at 
present without a new school house. Ten 
years ago, however, it enlarged and thorough- 
ly repaired its present house, which, for the 
time being, made it about equal to a new one. 
For several years past there has been a gen- 
eral desire to cast off the old house with its 
location, and build anew elsewhere, and, from 
the general harmony prevalent in the district, 
no doubt this object will soon be realized. 
For a time, some years since, this school 
became the high road to matrimony, the end 
of which the female teachers contrived to at- 
tain in about one quarter after they reached the 
district. Each, however, remained long enough 
to establish a good reputation as a teacher, 
and leave the school much better than she 
found it. 

A new house was bmlt in No. 8 about as 
early as 1846, — after about the usual friction 
with regard to a location. It soon became too 
small, when (perhaps not unkindly) it took 
file and burned to the ground. A large 
brick structure was soon erected near the 
ruina of the former one, which does credit 
both to the district and the town. This dis- 
trict has been less subject to change of teach- 
ers than any other in North Providence, hav- 
ing retained the principal of the Grammar 
school for about twelve years. In this it has 
done wisely, as the very superior condition of 
the schools most clearly evinces. 

District No. 9 has already been alluded to 
in connection with No. 2, and district No. 16 
might have been, perhaps with more proprie- 
ty, taken in connection with No. 8 or 7, be- 
ing originally an offshoot from these districts. 
It is. located on the north margin of the city 
of Providence, and contains two school 
houses. The first of these was erected (I be- 
lieve) in 1845, and, although but one story, 



with a single apartment, was, nevertheless, alT 
that was then needed. In a few years the 
house was raised and a story subjoined. In 
a year or two more these accommodations fell 
short, and measures were taken for a new 
house. For reasons not well understood, this 
latter house was not completed until less than 
two years ago, and needs already to be en- 
larged in order too meet the present wants of 
the district. For the last few years this 
school has been in able hands, and sustains a 
fair rank in the towfi. 

Becurring again to 1840, we 'find — twelve 
years after the act of 1828 — the town virtual-* 
ly destitute of a single public school house, 
and apparently speU-bound with the most 
stolid indifference to the cause of common 
school education. The examination of teach-' 
ers, or the public examination of their sdioole 
were, so far as I am informed, then entirely 
unpracticed if not unknown in the town. But 
at this juncture the Phoenix, after a protract- 
ed cinefaction, began to exhibit signs of lift, 
and the new act of 1S46, adding a £resh im- 
pulse to its vital energies, gave the cause a 
power and progress most glorious in itself and 
gratifying to its friends. 

Adopting a sentiment in harmony with the 
law of 1846, a majority of the school com- 
mittee early determined to r^ct every appU- . 
cation for the division of school districts when^ 
in their view, a gradation of schools would 
better subserve the general interest. But the 
committee were not harmonious in this senti- 
ment, and went into the contest with divided 
counsels, which, of necesnty, occasioned 
much embarrassment in enforcing the princi<' 
pie. All these obstacles were, however, after 
many temporary defeats, overcome, and very 
few I apprehend, even of its former opponents, 
now regret its final success, or would disturb 
the present order of things if in their power. 

But this article has already attained mor^ 
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than twice the length I at first intended for it, 
leaving no space to devote to the general sub- 
ject of education, with which I have, all alopg, 
purposed to close it. So far, however, as this 
town is concerned, the material improvements 
-already described may be regarded as the out- 
ward manifestations of an increasing interest 
in the cause of public schools. A healthy 
public sentiment on this subject naturally ul- 
limates itself in the outward appliances of ed- 
ucation, and these appliances exert again a re- 
flex influence upon the sentiment which orig- 
inated them — thus the two mutually tend to 
amplify and perpetuate each other. In 1840 
tlie town appropriated $500 for the support of 
its public schools. This sum not only indi- 
cates the true measure of interest which then 
prevailed in the town, but, as generosity is by 
nature cumulative, may also be taken as the 
greater extreme of an ascending series, Cover- 
ing some dozen years from the act of 1828. 
But since June« 1855, the town» prompted by a 
corresponding interest, has appropriated an 
annual sum nine times aa great as in 1840, 
($4500), which, with the xegistry tax — vary- 
ing with the political issues from $200 to $400, 
— and an appropriation of more than $2200 
from the state, makes up an aggregate of more 
than $7,000 per annum to be applied to the 
public school purposes of the town. In addi- 
tion to this there are strong reasons to hope 
that at its next June town meeting (which, by 
the way, may take place before this is in print) 
the town will, in justice to its male teachers, 
advance its school appropriation to $6,000. 
Xorth Providence is really the richest town in 
the state, and can well afford this simple act 
of probity to a class of individuals upon whom 
the elevation of its schools so materially de- 
pends. 

Hay Ist, 1859. 



JDiLiGEKCB is the mother of good luck. 



For the Sehoolmaitar. 
Spring Flowera. 

BY ANNIB BLIZABBTH. 

Comb, let us go abroad to-day, 
And seek for mldwood flowers, 

And o*er their beauties dream again 
Of childhood's sunny hours. 

The wind-flower rears its modest head 

Just where it used to grow ; 
It shrinks beneath the fervid sun. 

But opes when wil^ winds blow. 

And yellow cowslips nestle here 

Beneath the old ash tree ; 
And there the sweet blue violet's eye 

Down by the spring I see. 

The Uvularia bows its head 

Among its leaves of green ; 
And there is found the Arum dark, 

Its somber leaves between. 

And darling little Innocence 

Peeps forth its starry eyes, 
More than all others in my wreath, 

This tiny flower I prize. 

The garland's finished, and are twined 

Their smiling beauties here, 
I gathered them from you green bank. 

That childhood held so dear. 

But Where's the child that wove the wreath 

Upon those distant days. 
And. wandered here in careless joy, 

To drink the spring-time rays. 

Alas, the strange but blissfiil dream 

Is now forever o'er. 
And these spring flowers that I have bound 
Will wreathe a child no more. 

Life's sterner waking hoars have eome^ 

And childhood's visions fled ; 
The years that then moved on so slow, 

Now go with hurrying tread. 

I cannot spend the livelong day 
As then, in search of flowers. 
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For work ia waiting to be done, 
And I rnuet heed the hoora. 

They're withering, too, beneath my touch. 

And surely seem less fair 
Than the first time I gathered them 

From Telvet moss beds there. 

Types of the years that withering fled 
Are these pale, dying flowers, 

And like them, too, the fading dreams 
Of childhood's sunny hours. 



For the Sohoolmaster. 
Sterne, 

THB AVTHOBOF « UNOLB TOBT." 
P. 

A OUmpte of «« Unele Toby " — Stum^t Lit- 
erary Impropriety — H»« Life, 

Ret. Lau&bncb Stbrnb, M. A., bom at 
Clonmel, Ireland, 1713 ; died in lodgings on 
Bond street, 18th March, 1768. 

Were we to consult our own desire, the 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10th, with the 12th, and 13th 
chapters of Book ti. in the Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy shonld be inserted after 
the title, on this page. In our opinion, there 
is not found in the English language, within 
the circuit of any book of fiction so unwor- 
thy of general perusal, a single passage of 
such pathos and refinement, and tenderness 
as these seyen chapters contain. 

The story may be thus sketched : — Le 
Feyre is a sick officer. Uncle Toby has seen 
active senrice. Le Feyre makes no appeal to 
him, but his landlord begs for the lieutenant 
a glass of sack of the kind old soldier. Cor- 
poral Trim is servant to unde Toby, and Le 
Fevre has a youthful son. The generosity of 
kind uncle Toby united to the tenderness of 
corporal Trim and the devotion of his own 
son. cannot save the life of Le Fevre. That 
son, as brave as he, begs his lather's sword 
and treads in his footsteps. 



Will the reader deUght to renew his ac- 
quaintanoe with the kindness and generosity 
of uncle Toby ? Will those who know nought 
of him but his name accept the guidance of 
one who would Heun make them better ac- 
quainted with him ? We must be satisfied by 
glimpses. 

The landhnFe request for theykue of «a«^ 
** Thou art a good natured soul, I will an- 
swer for thee, cried my unde Toby ; and thou 
shalt drink the poor gentleman's health in a 
glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of 
bottles, with my service, and tell him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen 
more, if they will do him any good." 

The oorporoTs aeooutti of the sick officer and 
hie earn. 

« Poor youth! said my uncle Toby ; he has 
been ^)red up firom an infant in the aimy ; and 
the name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his 
ears like the n»me of a fiiend ! I wish I had 
him here. 

« I never, in the longest march, said the 
corporal, had so great a mind for my dinner, 
as I had to cry with him for company. What 
could be the matter with me ^n' please your 
Honor } Nothing in the world. Trim, said 
my unde Toby, blowing his nose, but that 
thou art a good-natured fellow." 

• ** But alas ! said the coiporal, 

the lieutenant's last day's march is over! 
Then what is to become of his poor boy? 
cried my unde Toby." 

Vnch Toby*e conversation with the corporal. 

« In a fortnight or three weeks, added my 
uncle Toby, smiling, he might march. He 
will never march, an' please your honor, in 
this world, said the corporal. He will march, 
said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 
of tlie bed, with one shoe off. An' please 
your honor, said the corporal, he will never 
march, but to his grave. He shall march» 
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cried my uncle Toby marching the foot which 
had a shoe on, though without adTancing an 
inch, he shall march to his regiment. He 
cannot stand it, said the corporal. He shall 
be supported, said my uncle Toby. He'll 
drop at last, said the corporal, and what will 
become of his boy ? He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby, firmly. A-well-a-day ! do 
what we can for him, said Trim, maintaining 
his point ; the poor soul will die. He shall 
not die, cried my unde Toby. 

<*The accusing spirit which flew up to 
Heayen's chancery with the oath, blush'd as 
he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out foreyer." 

Unele Toby yisited the lieutenant and, in 
his own hearty manner, proffered his house, 
his care, and his purse. But death claimed 
Le Feyre. 80 the good uncle Toby paid the 
last debt of the lieutenant and took his son 
to his home. * 

Mrs. Stowe's description of the death of 
£ya is pathetic, mournful, beautifiil. The 
death of Le Ferre is aU these and more. 

Had Laurence Sterne written a whole book 
with that exquisite style in which he depicts 
the character of *«my uncle Toby," by it 
alone his fame would haye been established. 
But Tristram Shandy, from which this story 
is taken, is a compound of yulgarity, low 
eomparisons and allusions, united by no defi- 
nite plan ; — a story without an ending and 
totally destitute of any good object. The 
narratiye, eyen, of the plot is offensiye and 
disgusting. Some of his scenes are unfit for 
the perusal of those whose taste reyolts not 
at the contemplation of the particulars of the 
Sickles affair. When we remember that its 
author bore the title of Beyerend, we are 
ashamed for the readers of that time and for 
the morals of a people who could tolerate 
such impropriety and profanity in a minister 



of the gospeL The book would haye perish- 
ed long ago, had it not been for those beauti- 
ful and pathetic passages, yery rare, indeed, 
but which are still just sufficient to keep the 
work aliye. 

This book affords its reader an insight of 
the heart of Sterne. History ^ows that his 
outward character, notably sensual, careless- 
ly profligate, duplicates such an impression. 

Ihe date of the birth of Laurenoe Sterne 
was Noyember 24, 1713. The earlier scenes 
of his life were changing and eventful. Two 
events which he particularizes in his own ao- 
count, were his being drawn through a mill 
race unhurt, to the inflnite wonder of the ai- 
tooished people, when his parents resided at 
Animo, a parsonage of a relation ; and at the 
age of eighteen, receiving a flogging from the 
usher while at school, for ambitiously writ- 
ing his name with a brush, on the ceiling of a 
newly whitewashed room. He entered Jesus* 
Ck>Uege, at Cambridge, at the age of twenty, 
where he remained some time ; became B. A. 
in 1736 and was admitted M. A. at the com- 
mencement of 1740. 

His uncle afterwards got him the living of 
Sutton, and he became acquainted at York 
with his future wife, whom he soon after sup- 
posed to be in a consumption, but who recov- 
ered and was married to him in 1741. At 
Stillington, a living which his wife's efforta 
obtained, and at Sutton, where he resided, he 
spent twenty years of his life in the enjoyment 
of good health. " Books, painting, fiddling 
and shooting," he says, "were my amuse- 
ments." In 1760, he resided at York, 
the Prebend of which his uncle had formerly 
obtained for him, and went up to London to 
publish his first volume of Shandy. In the- 
same year, he received the curacy of Coxwold 
from Lord Falconbridge. He traveled ia 
France in 1762, and in Italy two years after. 
1759 was the date of his first tvro, 1761 of his. 
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second two, 1762 and 1765, respectively, of 
his third and fourth two and 1767 of his last, 
the ninth Tolumes of Tristram Shandy. He 
also wrote and issued during his life a charity 
sermon, 1747, The Abuses of Conscience, 
1750, two Tolumes of sermons in 1760, and 
four in 1766, and The Sentimental Journey, 
1768. His other works were posthumously 
published. 



Oct-. Wise of Virginia on Education. 

The following extracts are from an « Ad- 
dress of Henry A. Wise to his late Constit- 
uents," on resigning his seat in Congress, to 
enter upon his duties as Minister of the 
United States to Brazil : 

« If I had an archangel's trump — the blast 
of which could startle the living of all the 
world — I would snatch it at this moment and 
sound it in the ears of all the people of the 
debtor States, and of the States which have a 
solitary poor < unwashed and uncombed" 
child, untaught at a free school — Tax Youb- 

6BLTE8 ! 

For What? 

1st. To pay your pubUo State debt. 

2eU To educate your children — every child 
of them — at primary free schools at State 
charge. 

That is my legacy of advice to you before I 
leave my country's shores, to return, perhaps, 
no more forever. 

Distrust all attempts to disturb the opera- 
tions of a tax bill already passed. Disbelieve 
any set of men who come before you with 
false promises of freedom from taxation. 
Listen only to those sincere friends who will 
^honestly tell you that you mmt be taxed, how 
much you ought to be taxed, und who will 
•counsel freely and fully with you beforehand, 
as to the mode and subjects of taxation. In 
.a word, learn to love taxation as the only 



means of accomplishing such objects as those 
of paying the public debt, and of educating 
your children, rich and poor. See to it well 
that no revenue raised for legitimate purposes 
is wasted ; see that it is all faithfally applied 
to the true ends of government, but be sure to 
raise enough and amply enough for every end 
of State necessity, usefulness, and honor. 
There is no easy mode of taxation, no royal 
road to paying debts, or to education. In- 
dustry, honesty, economy, and education 
alone can make you a free and happy peo- 
ple. 

Educate your children — all your children 
— every one of them ! 

A.N APPEAL TO ALL CLASSES TO AID IN THE WO&X 
OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

I call upon the learned Professors of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and of the academies and 
schools — I call upon the reverend clergy, of 
every denomination — I call upon my breth- 
ren of the bai; — I call upon the humane fac- 
ulty of medicine — I call upon our most ex- 
cellent farmers and mechanics — I call upon 
parents and guardians — I call upon women 
who would be the mothers of scholars, phi- 
losophers, sages, and great men — I call upon 
all ages and sexes — I call upon the rich man 
and the poor man, and upon men of all con- 
ditions — to stir, «' to live, move, and have 
their being " in this vital subject. Knowledge 
is power ; it is the greatest of all power. It 
is the power which overcomes all social ob- 
stacles ; it is the power which prostrates all 
political inequalities ; it is the power which 
overcomes all physical obstructions in the way 
of man ; castes and ranks, and grades bow 
before it ; wealth is impotent against it ; it 
subdues the earth ; and it humbles tyrants ! 
And if knovoledge is power ^ ignorance is weak- 
ness — utter, impotent weakness. We say we 
were all horn free and equal — that may be 
so. But, if we were horn so, the state ol 
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freedom and equality does not last long in 
life, if one man is to be cultiyated in his mind, 
whilst the other is permitted to grow up in 
ignorance. How is the man who can not 
read and write, the equal in power of any 
sort, except muscular power, of the man of 
letters ? No ; ignorance among the people 
destroys the liberty and equality of the peo- 
ple ; it makes inequalities in the social state ; 
it gives one man a preeminence and preference 
among men over another in the political state ; 
it makes the very weeds of the earth too 
strong for man's physical might to earn his 
bread ; it makes the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer — the strong stronger, and the weak 
weaker ; it is the sycophant and slave of ty- 
rants, and the foundation of despotism; it 
not only enslaves the cicizen, but enervates 
the State. Does any one suppose that, if ed- 
ucation had been universally diffused among 
our people, Virginia would « have increased in 
the last ten years, in white population, some 
20,000 or 30,000 only } That her agriculture 
and mechanic arts would be in the low state 
they are now in ? That the rich bowMs of 
her inexhaustible mountain mines of iron and 
coal would be undug and almost unexplored ? 
That her manufactures would have languish- 
ed as they do ? That the Big Bend of the 
Ohio river would not have been tipped long 
ago, and the mighty Miami country, and an 
intermediate back country besides, would not, 
ere this, have built us an eastern city to con- 
sume our products at home } That emigra- 
tion would have flowed from us to' lands not 
half so precious, to homes not half so sacred. 
Oh ! my friends, the theme is full of facts, 
figures, and feeling! — High School JntelU- 
ffeneer, Washingtom, D. C, 



The true oextleman is always mc^dest. 
He is more ready to obtain the opinions of 
others than to parade his own. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Iietter f^om Prof. Bobert Allyn. 

Ohio Universitt, Athens, O. > 
AprU 17, 1869. > 

D&ar Friend SchoolnuMter : 

I think that about a month ago I promised 
myself to write you a letter. I now attempt 
to fulfill my promise. 

Since my coming to this place I have been 
looking over the map of Ohio somewhat care- 
fully, and have been traveling over its sur- 
face in many directions somewhat superficial- 
ly. I will not undertake to tell you what 
honest and sound opinions I have formed of 
either the country or its inhabitants. Yon 
might print them, and then who knows but 
that somebody would be able to step forth 
and prove conclusively that every one of my 
opinions was false ? 

I will venture to say, however, that I have 
been present at no less than seven teachers' 
institutes, in different parts of the State, and 
that I find among the teachers in this region the 
same ardent desire to excel in their profession, 
that I had before found in the East, and had 
rejoiced in there. In addition, I have been 
present at the Ohio State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, and a finer body of professional men I 
have not seen — not excepting the Massachu- 
setts Teachers' Association, or the American 
Institute of Instruction. I mean no dispar- 
agement to these last named bodies, nor any 
fiattery to the Ohio men. t find here among 
teachers a strong determination to grow in all 
the essentials of the perfect character for the 
teacher. To be sure, persons attending these 
institutes are many of them quite young, and 
are lacking in both book knowledge and prac- 
tical experience. This is, for many reasons, 
the ease with not only the candidates for the 
teacher's ofiice, but also with the teachers 
themselves everywhere. But these ladies 
and gentlemen have learned one thing thor- 
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oughly, and they put that knowledge to a 
good use. They have learned that no mere 
book knowledge is of more importance to 
them than a sense of their own deficiencies, 
and hence they come to the institute, and 
bend aU their thought and attention to find 
if possible some clue, which may lead them 
safely through the labyrinth in which they 
find themselves on going into a school-room. 
Here kt me say, that neither large book 
knowledge nor practical experience are abso- 
lutely necessary to make a fair teacher of the 
elementary branches. Such an one must haye 
some of the knowledge of the books of course, 
and he must know something about the prac- 
tical working of a school. But what he needs 
most of aU is a real honest heart, filled with 
a resolute determination to be kind, to gov- 
ern firmly and efficiently, and to teach what 
he does teach well. He must know what 
little he knows thoroughly, and be able to 
learn more ; and he must calculate to learn 
every day farther than any of his scholars. 
It has been my good fortune to meet many 
such an one in Ohio during the last eighteen 
months, and I am very certain that New 
England may safely calculate, that if she can 
educate the children of the foreign popula- 
tion settling down ebout her mills, Ohio will 
take care of those who come to cultivate her 
lands. Perhaps no State in the Union is now 
more resolute or more active in this matter 
of education than is Ohio. Her schools and 
her common school libraries are on a grand 
scale. To be sure they are copied, in some 
degree, from the East, but they are carried on 
with a spirit and daring, and yet with a per- 
severance that would make a Yankee stare. 
Think of a village taxing itself two per cent, 
on all its property — and that for each of 
three successive years — to build and sustain 
a high school — a village not seventy-five 
years old, and in the sight of which the prim- 
itive forest still stands, and within a circle of 



six miles around which more than half the 
houses are the log cabins built by the pio- 
neers ! This shows the spirit of the people — 
for such towns are not rare in Ohio. 

But the spirit of the teachers is quite as 
fiill of enthusiasm as that of the citizens. In 
December last I attended an institute — held 
then because I had a little vacation from col- 
lege duties — at which about forty teachers 
were present. You know that the winter 
was very wet, and of course the ground was 
muddy, but you in old granite-built gravel- 
covered New England cannot begin to know 
what muddy means. I find that I need more 
room to teU about my institute, und hence I 
will defer till my next letter which shall soon 
be forthcoming. So please to present my 
best regards to your numerous readers, and 
tell them that I think you are still in the way 
which you were taught to go, and which I see 
no signs of your forsaking — the good road 
of constant improvement, both in appearance 
and in reality. Yours, as ever, 

ROBT. ALLYN. 



Ohrisliian Friends. 

Christian fbibnds I Ioyc ye all, 

God help me love ye more ; 
Full many an hour of truest bliss. 

Is treasured in this store. 

Thanks to God, that while we dwell 

Upon probation's shore. 
The sympathy of Christian hearts 

Bespeaks a heayen before : 

For sweetest thought, 'tis wondrous cheer. 

That souls to Jesus given, 
And linked in bonds of friendship here, 

May find such friends in Heaven. 

Jewels bright, yes, jewels bright, 

Upon the Saviour's crown ; 
Yea, friends, we may encircle there. 

And sparkle as his own. 
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An Et9ay read before the Ittinoie State Teach- 
ere AseoeiaOan, at Oaleeburg, December 28<A, 
1368» by Sahttsl A. Bbiqgb, of Atlanta. * 

The purpose of a recitation is not so much 
to see whether a set lesson has been commit- 
ted to memory as to teach the pupil to think 
for himself, bj using each day's lesson for a 
base, upon which the skillful teacher may 
build, and from whose er^ry line the pupil 
may gain instruction. 

A recitation, to be instructiye must be in- 
teresting; and whether it be interesting or 
otherwise, depends far more upon the teacher 
than the scholar. 

In the first place, no teacher should come 
before his class for recitation without due 
preparation. No matter what the subject or 
how easy and simple it may be, or how short 
a time may have elapsed since he conducted 
a recitation upon the same principle, Ms mind 
needs quickening ere he can come before his 
class and do justice either to himself or them. 
And it will be impossible for 'him to prepare 
for recitation without striking upon some new 
ideas — some new rendering of this passage 
— some new method of elucidating that prin- 
ciple, for the mind is never twice in the same 
condition for receiying impressions, and words 
which at one time possess no lasting power, 
at another time, when viewed under other cir- 
cumstances, strike the mind impressively. 

In the second place, every principle needs 
explanation and illustration. The pupil has 
not yet acquired the habit of diving beneath 
the surface of the rusty rules and statements 
of principles, and bringing to the light the 
beauties which there lie buried. The teacher 

* The author of this eseay is a ProTidence 
man, a graduate of our High School. Although 
the essay is of considerable length we copy it 
entire.. 



must for the present do this for him, and, by 
skillfully leading him from point to point, 
that he may not recognize your influenoe in 
bringing each particular before him, he at 
last grasps the whole principle. And as, at 
each successive step, his mind reaches further 
into the abstract, and requires less aid from 
the teacher, let the assistance be withdrawn 
as quietly as it was given, (even as the hand 
Is withdrawn from the chin of him who is 
just learning to swim, that he may not splash 
the water, and sink through fear), until at 
last you have taught your pupU to think for 
himself. 

One is pained to go into some of our 
schools, and there see the dull routine of the 
day's exercises gone through, without a sin- 
gle explanation or remark beyond those af- 
forded by the text-book — the teacher believ- 
ing hie duty done when he has asked the 
questions at the foot of the page, and the 
scholars their obligations canceled when they 
have sepeated the words placed in italics, to 
aid in making a mere machine of a echolar, in- 
stead of a thinking, moving, living soul. 
Practical illustrations must take the place of 
long-winded explanations. The mind drinks 
in at a glance, what an hour's talking would 
not so well plaoe there ; and he who teaches 
most from practical illustrations will be the 
most sucoessfol. 

Are you to conduct a recitation in Arith- 
metic ? Do not think of venturing upon a 
recitation until you erasure you understand 
every step, and be siure you do not leave it 
until all is perfectly plain to your pupils. 
Leave your text-book, and imprint indelibly 
upon the minds of your pupils a few of the 
properties of nulmbers. An abstract con- 
cerning the origin of numbers would not be 
out of place, and would be sure to incite a 
spirit of inquiry, and consequently an inter- 
est. Show him, if you please, some of the 
wondeiful properties of the number 9. Let 
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him see upon ^hat is based the whole series 
of rule!» by which he sQlves his problems in 
•circulates. A great many exercises may be 
given upon the number 9, and although, per- 
haps, of no practical value in life, I believe 
they afford mental discipline of the highest 
character. Lead him unawares to see the 
reason of the rules for finding the greatest 
common divisor, and the least common multi- 
ple. Let him consider you a tyro, and show 
you why in division of fractions he inverts 
his divisor, or in reduction, why he multiplies 
his means and extremes together, to simplify 
a complex fraction. Let him show you why 
in calculating interest at six per cent, he takes 
for a multiplier half the number of months 
in cents, and one-sixth the number of days 
in mills. 

Has he the subject of 'square or cube root 
under discussion ? Let in upon his mind the 
beauties of the Binomial Theorem. What if 
he does know nothing of Algebra ? If you 
are fit for the position you occupy, yqu can, 
in half a dozen ways, show him its truths. 

Is he working among triangles and squares, 
jind rhomboids? Show him the why — you 
can teach him a few of the principles of 
Geometry without his being aware of it. Is 
he discussing solids ? A potato affords a, fine 
field for the exhibition of your jack-»knife, and 
your skill in presenting the subject before 
him in such a manner that he cannot fail to 
•ee each successive step. Truly, " Seeing is 
believing." Have you a recitation in Alge- 
bra ? Lead your pupils in such a way that 
they shall deduce every formula for them- 
selves. Then will they hardly fail to under- 
stand them. 

Are you to conduct a recitation in Physiol- 
ogy } If possible have a manikin and a skel- 
eton ; but if neither con be obtained, call into 
use the cranium of a sheep, the vitals of a 
hog, the limbs of a fow.l, and the bones of 
Any domestic animal, as necessary aids. 



Have you a class in Astronomy } Regard 
your book only as an aid. Teach the constel- 
lations from the heavens themselves, and be- 
grudge not an evening a week thus spent. If 
you have no orrery, do as an energetic teach- 
er of whom I once read, did : resolve your 
class into a solar system and set it in motion. 
If there be snow on the ground, so much the 
better. The boys, 1 mean the planets f can the 
better leep their orbits. Take the largest 
boy in the school and place him in the middle 
for the sun. Next a little fellow for Mercury, 
then a girl for Venus, then a representative 
for the earth. Next, a red-headed little fel- 
low for Mars, and so on until you have your 
planetary system arranged, and explained to 
each how fast he must turn on his heel as he 
goes around his orbit. Then giving the word, 
as the sun commences revolving, away will 
go the whole team of planets around him, 
each boy keeping his proper distance from the 
center, trotting with the proper velocity in his 
orbit, and whirling around in due proportion 
as he performed his revolution. Introduce a 
comet or two, if you do have to dispense with 
the train, and if you are a believer in the 
theory, instruct one of them to annihilate a 
planet, for the sake of the illustration. It 
will be a rare sight, and a lesson which they 
will retain : for do you think that John, who 
represents Mercury, will ever forget that he 
has an easy time walking around the lubber 
in the center, while Will, who represents 
Herschel, must be out of breath in scampering 
around his orbit ? Have you no celestial 
sphere, and have your scholars any difficulty 
in getting a correct idea of the Zodiac, the 
Ecliptic, the Equinoctial or the Colures ? A 
smaU pumpkin and a barrel hoop, with a few 
wires, will illustrate them perfectly. 

Are you in the habit of conducting your 
reading exercises without previous reference 
to the lessons ? Examine them — read them 
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several times oyer, and see whether this rising 
or that falling inflection best conveys the au- 
thor's idea. Are you in the habif of having 
your scholars read one lesson after another, 
helter-skelter, minding no pauses, mispro- 
nouncing the words, and, utterly failing to 
get them$ehet the author's ideas, much less ta 
render them intelligible to others ? Have you 
neglected to call attention to partictdar modes 
of expression, or arrangement of words ? 
Do you ever inquire the definition of uncom- 
mon words, or require a substitution of oth- 
ers, by which the same meaning is conveyed, 
for the purpose of teaching your pupils to 
think ? Have you ever required them to par- 
aphrase their poetry, or have you ever en- 
couraged h spirit of criticism on the render- 
ings, even of your own t Do you ever have 
the Gazetteer consulted when you have a his- 
torical or descriptive lesson before you } If 
you do not these things do you wonder that 
your recitations are dry and uninteresting, 
and that your scholars are inclined to study 
something else during the recitation hour. 

And in teaching Grammar. Do you follow 
In the line of tho«e good men, but old fogy 
teachers, who have instilled into the minds of 
all middle aged persons, and through them 
into the minds of their children — yorur 
scholars — an antipathy to the study of our 
language } Are you content to follow the old 
method of parsing, and allow your scholars to 
get up and say — « Booh is a noun, common 
noun, singular number, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case, and object of the verb, according to 
rule 8. A noun or pronoun used as the ob- 
ject of a verb or preposition must be in the 
objective case." If you have been following 
this old beaten track, stop here ! Consult 
Trench's Study of Words, and Latham's 
Hand Book of the English Language, and 
kindred publications, and then leave your 
snail shell forever. Let them see what they 
are studying, and show them the true relation 



of one word to another. Take Grammar, 
Composition, and Rhetoric together, and your 
scholars wiU talk understandingly, instead of 
mumbling over this jargon of person, number^ 
and case, without a thought of its applica- 
tion. . 

Are your historical recitations uninterest- 
ing ^ Bring to them a discussion of the mo- 
tives or influences throu^jh which persons act- 
ed, or things were done. Place your battle- 
fields upon the black-board, and thus arouse 
the mind to action. 

' Have you to complain of a lack of interest 
in your Geography recitations ? Consult 
books of travel, and descriptions of natural 
scenery, and encourage your scholars to do 
likewise. You will be astonished to see what 
a variety of information will be gleaned each 
day. If you have a geographical cabinet, 
draw from it your specimens to enliven your 
recitations by showing them somet)ung of the 
Physical Geography of the different localities 
under discussion. If your lesson be on New 
England, enrich it by an exhibition of the 
Green Mountain marbles or serpentine, the 
sand-stone formations of the creeks, the Old 
Red Sand- stone of the Connecticut Valley, 
the slates of Rhode Island with their fossils, 
the quartz, the gypsum, and the lime-stone of 
Maine, or the granites of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, and if you have a taste for 
travel, and it has been to some extent gratified, 
improve every opportunity to impart instruc- 
tion and enliven the recitation by descriptions 
of localities or incidents of travel. A de- 
scription of the crossing of the Green Moun- 
tains, an ascent of the White Mountains or 
Mt. Kineo, a trip across firom Bangor to Au- 
gusta in a stage, an accident, perhaps, which 
happened to you while trying to paddle a 
birch canoe at Oldtown, or attempting to ride 
the logs in the Kennebec, or a fishing excur- 
sion on Moose Head, with a description of the 
scenery, will do more to fix the relative posi- 
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lions of these localities on the minds of the 
pupils than hours of study. 

Cultivate a taste for map drawing. Let 
the maps of aU places under discussion be 
upon the board. Commence^ if you please, 
with your own locality and hare them place the 
trees, houses, fences, &c., upon the board in 
their proper positions, and they will in a short 
time astonish you by the accuracy and fkdli- 
ty with which they place the maps upon the 
board. 

Do your Philosophy pupils complain of a 
lack of interest ? Be sure that eyery princi- 
ple is fully illustrated. If you hare no appa- 
ratus, exert your ingenuity, if you are a Yan- 
kee, and construct it to meet your necessities. 
Tax your brain for substitutes for the costly 
apparatus it is beyond your power to obtain. 
Do not let the mere text-book illustrations 
suffice. Search the subject carefully^ and 
prepare your expeiiments beforehand. You 
will yourself be astonished at the slight ex- 
pense at which they may be produced. You 
may, perhaps, haye some trouble to get some 
of the articles necessary for experiments s 
but in general the difficulties will vanish if 
you try to overcome them. To illnstrate^ 
The other day a teacher had occasion to illus> 
trate the principle upon which depends the 
flow of an intermittent spring. He searched 
the town in vain for a piece of lead pipe or 
maccaroni, and having no time to set a tinner 
at work, or to send away, he constructed a 
syphon of a section of rubber crinoline, and 
demonstrated the principle. I need carry 
this no farther. The point is this. Encour- 
age your scholars to inquire into and study 
the cause of every phenomena of nature, eve* 
ry principle of the sciences, and disabuse the 
mind of the idea that the school-room is a 
prison. ICakc them so to observe nature and 
her laws that no day shall pass but some new 
l^ciple has been made clear to their minds. 



Encourage their questions, and answer them 
as best you can. Let them know that you 
consider tftm rational, intelligent, thinking, 
living beiikgs, and they wUl prepare for recita- 
tion with <eal, for they will consider they are 
not preparing for recitation merely, and you 
win no longer be troubled with complaints of 
the tediousness of the subject, or of a failure 
to understand it ; for our modem text-books 
are so arranged that our scholars who hate 
been taught to think for themselves will nev- 
er, when under the direction of a teacher who 
makes it Ma duty to prepare recitations, en* 
ter upon a new principle until the previous 
one IB thoroughly understood. Our pupils 
differ from -the pupils of the East in this par- 
ticular. They must know the loAy, before 
they can proeeeute a study with advantage* 
Although the Yankee has a world-wide no- 
toriety for asking questions, yet in this par*> 
tirular, he bears no comparison to the Sudier. 
It will not do to lay down a principle and say 
simply « this is so.'* No man's simple say- 
so win suffice. The Sucker pins his faith to 
no man's eoat sleeve. And with this enquir- 
ing material to build with, there is no reason 
why th^ schools of Illinois may not stand in 
the front ranks. And when our teachers see 
the necessity of daily preparation, and do their 
duty, an important step in placing our schools 
there, will have been taken. 

I am aware that teaching six hours a day, 
as we do, there is really no time for prepara- 
tion, and hence it is impracticable. At pres-^ 
ent we are not able to do as we would ; but I 
believe the time is coming, and soon, when 
four recitations a day will only be required of 
any one teacher, and then we shall have time 
for preparation. At present I believe duty 
requires us to spend two hours a day outside 
the school-room, in preparation ; and in two 
hours a vast deal can be accomplished. 

And the time wQl soon come, when person 
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who does not do this will occupy the teach- 
er's chair only from sufferance, and until a 
true teacher can be found to fill his place -* 
when those only who take time for prepara- 
tion, will be regarded as successful teachers, 
or whose serrices will be considered at all 
desirable. -^ JVbrMi0M<0m Borne and School 
Journal* 



For the BcbooloiatteT. 
The Tenement of Olaj. 

TsB subject of Physical Training worthily 
commands much attention to-day from en- 
li^tened men. A common opinion of most 
writers on this topic seems to be that in 
America, especially, man is sadly degenerat- 
ing. Of the larger cities, such as that grand 
metropolis of brick and stone, and marble, 
where green grass is a luxury, this opinion 
may be true. But New York is not Ameri^t 
ca. There are thousands of rugged, manly 
boys just entered on their term of hrm work 
out in the country, in New England, in New 
York State, and in our great Western States. 
We need not fear for their physical culture. 
They wiU take care of that for themselves. It 
is in our cities and large towns that we are 
degenerating, if we are degenearating at all. 
The cause is in anxiety of enterprise to do too 
much. 

On the relation of physical to mental and 
spiritual development, we quote from the 
lecture of Professor Calthrop before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Nor- 
wich, Ct., last August.* 

THB RBMSDT SVOOESTBD. 

<• What is the remedy for all this ? I have 
before stated that in large .crowded cities, 

*■ 5000 copies of this lecture' were printed for 
gratuitous circulation by the Institute. Copies 
can be obtained at the office of T&z School- 



gymnastic training, systematically pursued as 
a study, ii the only thing which seems possi- 
ble to be done, and most assuredly will be 
beneficial wherever it is introduced. But 
there is a different method of physical educa- 
tion, which can be pursued either exclusively, 
or in association with gymnastics, which cam 
be followed up either in the country, or in 
towns, where play-grounds can be obtained* 
This is the method which I have invariably 
pursued myself, namely, the sysematic pursuit 
of health and strength by all manner of man- 
ly sports and games. I myself learnt to play 
and love these games at school and at college. 
I have given them now nearly four years trial 
in my school, and every day convinces me 
more and more of their beneficial results. 

<*I cannot teUhow much physical weak* 
ness, how much moral evil we have batted, 
and bowled, and shinnied away from our 
door ; but I do know that we have batted 
and bowled away indolence, and listlessness, 
and doing nothing, which I believe is the 
Devil's greatest engine ; and I also know that 
the enthusiasm of the boys in these gamea 
never dies out, their ^joyment never flags, 
for these games supply the want of the boys' 
natures, and keep thefr thoughts from stray- 
ing to forbidden ground." 

07 THB bdvcatob's Dimr nr casb ov ** vast 

T017KO MZH." 

•< If an educator or college tutor wishes to 
influence this class of his scholars, or if a 
clergyman wishes to gain the souls of this 
part of his congregation, the one most difficult 
to deal with, let him join with them in some 
manly game, and let him assuredly know that 
whatever true manhood he has will stand him 
in good stead, and nothing else : nothing but 
real vital religion, real nobleness of character 
will be of any use in the cricket-field or the 
row-boat ; and this will hold its own here m 
well as daewhere. 
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<• Once, theh, establish a commumty of in- 
terest on any one subject with young men, 
and you open to yourself a door, by which 
all good may enter. Nature makes nothing 
in vain,, and it is of such infinite importance 
that strength of limb, readiness of eye and 
hand, physical vigor, in short, should be 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
that she keeps producing fast young men, in 
spite of the thousand excesses which they 
commit, and will do so, until the ablest and 
wisest human minds take the matter in hand, 
and see to it that this part of Human Nature 
has its proper and legitimate food, guided by 
mind, thought, and reverence, instead of be- 
ing allowed to run riot in all manner of wan- 
tonness." 

On this subject, an intelligent correspond- 
ent of Life Illustrated communicates some 
facts concerning the famous institution at 
Stockholm of which Bayard Taylor wrote in 
his Northern Travel. The mode of treatment 
adopted is technically called the Movement 
Cure, and consists in the application of the 
regulated exercise of certain movements adapt- 
ed to the cure of diseased or unequally devel- 
oped muscles. 

« Stockholm is a city of about one seventh 
the size of New York, and it affords an abun- 
dant patronage to three institutions for the 
practice of the Swedish Movement-Cure. Of 
these, for what may be regarded as strictly 
and exclusively medical practice. Professor 
Satherburg's is most noted. Drl Satherburg 
is professor of orthopoedic surgery in the 
medical college at Stockholm, and although 
he employs the Movement-Cure for all forms 
of chronic disease, he is particularly celebrat- 
ed for his success in the treatment of spinal 
and other deformities by means of this prac- 
tice. He is very ingenious in devising and 
adapting means to the ends to be accomplish- 
ed, in the various cases, and his success in- 



sures him a throng of this class of patients. - 
He has also numerous cases of pulmonary 
and heart affections, which he treats with em- 
inent success. His plan is strictly after Ling, 
[the originator, fifty years ago,] but his ex- 
tensive erudition and genius enable him to 
carry out the treatment with unusual advan- 
tage. He is in the receipt of a government 
subsidy of 8,000 rix dollars per year, in con- 
sideration of maintaining a free clinique for 
the poor. This clinique is always full, and 
numbers are always waiting to take the place 
of those whose terms of treatment expire. I 
am a witness of the great benefit of this cli- 
nique to the deformed youth of the city, many 
of whom are radically cured of what would 
otherwise have proved a life-inheritance, and 
are thus elevated to the means of attaining 
usefulness. Many of the cases attending here 
arp quite delicate, and a majority are ladies. 
In the winter season, when the patronage is 
greatest, about twenty assistants are required 
to perform the treatment, and the number of 
patients that attend daily is from two to three 
hundred. ' 



«* Br. Satherburg was a regular physician in 
Stockholm, and his attention was first direct- 
ed to the Movement- Cure on account of his 
own health. As he informed me, he was in- 
credulous as to the merits of this method of 
treatment ; but finding his lungs in a state of 
absolute disease — and his own judgment, as 
well as the advice of the most skillful physic- 
ians, afforded him no hope of relief— he went 
to Branting, at the Central Institute, as a 
drovming man wiU clutch at a straw, and with 
his judicious advice and management, soon 
found himself improving, and not till then 
did his faith in the treatment commence. A 
short time found him in renewed health, and 
ere long at the head of the most fiourishing 
institution, where the Movement- Cure is ex- 
clusively practiced, in the world. Hispres- 
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ent appearance does not afford the least indi- 
^ cation of his former disease, or of his heredit- 
ary pnlmonro tendency. His own personal 
experience has stimulated him to devise meth- 
ods that are peculiarly adapted to the end in 
Tiew, and also to use such cautions in the 
means employed as to avoid all liability to in- 
jury of the patient. The end in view in the 
treatment of this class is to increase the aerat- 
ing capacity of the lungs, and at the same 
time to avoid any tendency to congestion. I 
have met here with persons who hate been 
cured years ago of bleeding and other grave 
pulmonic symptoms. They are not only 
cured, but fortified against succeeding attacks 
of disease, aa the chests of such persons al- 
ways exhibit a large increase of measurement. 
' In curvatures, the faulty muscles are first 
selected for operation. After these have been 
strengthened to a certain degree, and the form 
corrected in part, very ingenious mechanical 
devices are employed to assist in carrying on 
the cure, but never to produce eitension of 
any part, and never to exclude the idea of de- 
pen^ng on the movements as the main reli- 
ance. Indeed, the mechanical recourse is re- 
garded as a form of the movements, and a 
legitfrnate part of the cure. 

•« There are twenty-five to thirty institutions 
for the practice of the Movement-Cure in 
Europe, and they are being extended with 
constantly-increasing rapidity. Besides this, 
many of the water-cures, wnioh are numer- 
ous, affect to maintain a Movement-Cure de- 
partment, showing the evident appreciation of 
this practice by the public." 



Why are postage stamps like lazy school 
boys ? Because you have to lick their backs 
to make them stick to their letters. 



Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the 
hands that wield them. 



Children. 

Wb select firom the closing chapters of Br. 
Bonne's work on Mothers and Infants, Nurs- 
es and Nursing, noticed last month, the fbl- 
lowing practical paragraphs. The sentiments 
advanced are of vital importance. 

« It 18 hy authority that young children mutt 
be yuided.—Wh&t system of education must 
be adopted for the earliest infancy I Is it by 
reasoning that we must guide them, appealing 
to their judgment firom the first wakening of 
intelligence ; or, rather, is it not better to di- 
rect them by the altogether simple idea of 
authority, which little children recognize so 
naturally in their parents, and which they do 
not think of contesting ? I do not hesitate 
to say that, till the age of six or seven years, 
there is every advantage, as regards physical 
education as well as moral, in preserving un- 
disputed authority over children, and in ap- 
pealing to no motive but the sentiment of 
obedience, fireed from all which other more 
complicated notions of duty will add to this* 
at a later period. 

« NeeeteUy of preBeniny authority over themf 
and of accustoming them to obedience, for the 
good of their heaith. — Tot want of ability to- 
preserve this authority, the health of children, 
and in some instances their life even, may be 
endangered. How shall an infimt be made to 
submit to medical prescriptions which dis- 
please him, but on which his cure depends, if 
he is not accustomed to obey at an age when 
he. is insensible to every other consideration 
based on his own interest, the danger he is in, 
and the anxiety of his parents ? I have seen 
a child come near perishing, or at least become 
seriously ill, for want of the power to get him 
— by any means whatever, prayers, threats, 
or other expedients — to take, even in an 
agreeable form, the only medicine capable of 
putting an end to serious indisposition. This 
child had, for a long time, been accustomed 
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to acknowledge no authority in hia parents, 
and the idea, eren, no longer existed with 
hini* Such resistance would certainly neror 
be manifested by a child careftilly brought up 
in the sentiment of paternal authority and the 
habit of obedience." 

<* DiiodMnta^ea of diaeuision with children. — 
The exercise of authority enables one to dis- 
pense with all puerile discussion, in which we 
are neyer engaged with a being capable of 
reasoning. These discussion^, into which it 
is wrong to enter with children who are in- 
capable of understanding, have no other re- 
sult than to excite their resistance, inozease 
their self-loTe, and embitter their character ; 
and it is leading them by a painful, long, and 
circuitous path, toM of contradictions and 
cayiling, on their part, and fertile in opposi- 
tion and ill-temper, to the end they would 
naturally arriye at of themselyes, without ef- 
fort and by their own inclination, if they 
were led to it by a straight-forward course." 

« danger of the premature development of 
the inteUeelualfaculHee. Inutility of teaching 
children to read too eoon. — Here, however, is 
the place to recommend the greatest caution 
with regard to the premature development of 
the intellectual faculties. Too great eager- 
ness in this respect may create disturbances 
in the child's physical condition, his brain 
being already over-excited by the great num- 
ber of involimtary acquisitions which he 
makes, and must make. 

« I am, also, very decidedly opposed to the 
present very common custom of teaching 
children to read at three years of age. There 
is no advantage in beginning this part of their 
instruction so early. It is only running the 
risk of disturbing, for the benefit of a par- 
tial development of the intelligence, without 
any advantage to positive instruction, the 
equilibrium of the economy and the consti- 
tution. Let U8 take full advantage of the 



very small number of years that we are al- 
lowed to consecrate to the care of the physi - 
cal organization of children, noi^ose a mo- 
ment of this precious time. Let us employ it 
undivided in strengthening organic action, 
and in establishing good health, without 
which there will be no real ei^oyment hereaf- 
ter, nor any complete possession of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Let us not try to make one 
of those imperfect beings, in whom the mind 
is not fireely served by its organs, but suffers 
from the want of harmony between the differ- 
ent systems of the economy, just as the latter 
are themselves readily fatigued by the efforts 
of intellectual labor and the exercLse of the 
thinking faculties. What difference does the 
loss of one or two years make in the small 
amount of instruction acquired at the age of 
four or five years ? Children that are in good 
health, and well trained, will readily make up 
for this time, so usefully employed for their 
health in another way." 

<< SUght accid&nte which do not require the 
aid of a phyeieian. — Let us examine, first, 
the slightest cases, which do not cause any 
serious anxiety, and for which a physician's 
care is not ordinarily demanded. 

" The greater part of the falls which child- 
ren get, in walking or in running on the car- 
pet or on the ground, do not occasion any ac- 
cidents deserving of notice ; they only give 
rise to contusions more or less severe, the re- 
sult of which is sometimes a swelling, some- 
times a black and blue 8p«>t, and sometimeR a 
slight bruise. The only thing to be avoided, 
in such cases, is frightening the child by the 
expression of one's own terror, pitying him 
beyond measure, and disposing him to cow- 
ardliness by the excess of cares with which 
he is surrounded. 

" The best way is to pay but little attention 
to him when the hurt is but temporary and 
trifling ; and, as soon as we have calmly as- 
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8iired ourselves that nothing serious has hap- 
pened to him, — that the accident has only 
caused a swelling or rubbed the skin off, to set 
him on his feet again, wipe awaj his tears, 
and make him b^;in to play again. It is well 
to teach a child to bear pain ; and, what is 
more, accidents should serve as a lesson to 
make him cautious and skillful.'* 

" Means of calming the feelinge of children 
nnd their JUs of anger. — If the child happen 
to have a pretty severe nervous attack, he 
must be made to drink cold water, and some 
drops even must be thrown into his &ce with 
violence, without any fear of thereby occa- 
sioning too sudden or too violent an impres- 
sion on him. This means is, on the contrary, 
very weU suited to calm him, and I do not 
know of any that is more efficacious and more 
prompt in putting a stop to the iits of anger 
to which certain children are subject. It has, 
moreover, no inconvenience, and it is prefera- 
ble to all the efforts which are made in like 
cases, such as the threats and impatience 
which are manifested, and which only pro- 
long the irtitation of children." 

«< The medical treatment of children ehottld 
comitt more than aU else in the regimen, — I 
have partially shown, in several parts of this 
work, what is my opinion as to the way in 
which the aid of medicine should be resorted 
to with children* 

<* I have shown mysdf little in favor of 
remedieB properly so called. Except in cer- 
tain acute cases, the medicine of children 
should, in my opmion, consist much rather in 
the regimen than in remedies. Children have 
hardly anything to do with medicine, so &r 
as it coBsists m administering drugs every 
time that Hieir diseases result from a general 
condSitlon of the constitution, an habitual sus- 
ceptibility of some organ, or a chronic de- 
rangement of some function. But a regimen 
pursued with system, aad embracing, so to 



speak, the whole of the acts of life, is really 
an essential part of medicine." 



For the Schoolmuter. 
My Mother. 



In the portfolio of a dear sister, who for 
more than fifteen years was a fiEdthful teacher, 
and who fell asleep in Jesus March 4, 1859, 
the following beautiful lines were found. The 
sentiments embodied should find a place in 
the heart of eveiy one who has a mother. 

Our readers will permit us to insert for the 
friends of the departed, many of whom are 
readers of The Sckoolxabtbr, these four 
lines, found, in pencil, in the same portfolio : 

Sven for the dead I will not bind 

My soul to grief; death cannot long divide. 

For, is it not as if the rose had climbed 

My garden wall and blossomed on the other side ? 

XT XOTHBB. 
I loye to look back to my childhood*^ bright dayi, 
When life seemed all lujuhine and gladness — 
When my footsteps seemed treading a flowery mate, 
And my heart was a stranger to sadness. 
And whenever I musingly call fh>m the past, 
Kindly face of friend, sister, or brother ; 
Thy vision seems ever to linger the last, 
For I loved thee the best — my good Mother ! 

Long years have rolled by and king Death hath removed 
Many friends from this world to another — 
He hath taken the good and the dearly beloved. 
Bat, thank <}od, he hath spared thee — My Mother. 
Now, thongh eare with deep wrinkles hath ftirxowed 

thy brow, 
And age robbecl thy step of its lightness ; 
Tet beanty still lingers around thee, the while, 
Such as dwells in the form of no other ; 
Aad I krre to behold thy benevolent smile. 
For I'm proud of thee now — my dear Mother. 

B. 



The rule of gracefulness is in one word— 
nature. Whatever is done in an unaffected 
manner is done well* 
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1. There's music in the midnight breeze, There's mn - sic in the niom| 

2. The winds that sweep the mountain - top, Their joy-ous echoes bear ; 
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8. The heart too, hath its thrilling 



chords, A con-se-crai-ed 



fount, 
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The day-beam and the gen - tie eve Sweet sounds have ev - er borne ; 
Young zephyrs on the streamlet play, And make sweet mn - sio there; 
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From which, in - spir - ing mel - o - dies To heaven in glad-nesa mount ; 
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The val-ley hath its welcome notes, The grove its tune - fol throng, 
With rusding sound the fo]ve8t4eavei Bend to the pass - ing breeze; 



Why Kature's music, — but that man May join the my - riad thronir 



join the my - riad throng 
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And o-cean'smigh-ty cavenM teem With na - tare's end - leas song. 
And pleas-ant is the bo - sy hnm Of flow • er • seeking bees. 
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Of all her glorious works, in one Har - mo-nious bunt of 
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Jfixtsi\it IBtpaxtmtnt. 



If any one read the first column of the Fire 
side last month with any interest he may be 
pleased with a second instalment from a sim- 
ilar source. This is from a few leaves of MS. 
written in pencil, which is filed away among 
** Papers for 1857/' and may be called 

THE FIB8T SIGHT OP THB MOUNTAINS. 

* On the road from Littleton to Franconia, 
N. H., Aug. 21, 1867.' 

< The White Mountains are before me ! 
Mount Lafayette lies a little east of south, 
standing in majesty with his head in the 
clouds, which, shifting at every moment or 
veiling the great monarch's brow, are fast 
evaporating by the morning sim. The air is 
delicious — invigorating. I sit now by the 
side of the road on a hill, about two miles 
south of Littleton.' 

* I find myself unable to give any definite 
idea by writing, of tne appearance of the 
mountains. They are solid, monstrous, lofty, 
dignified — almost godlike. The mountain at 
my right has his top veiled by a heavy cloud, 
but his outline is visible, excepting his head. 
This strikingly reminds me of pictures of 
mount Sinai. I can see at his right, the 
whole of another peak, except the face to- 
wards me, which is hid by a white cloud. 
These clouds more than anything else, im- 
press my mind with the loftiness of the 
mountains. Below, and between me and the 
Lafayette range, is a deep valley. On its op- 
posite side are farms and houses.' 

Our Cousin Yan, who is vnde awake for 
everything that is curious or interesting, says 
that he found an inscription on an old tomb- 
stone in Maiden, Massachusetts, and was 
carefid to note it in his diary. He has copied 
it for us : 



ALICEBRAKENBVRYWIFE 

OF WILLIAMBRAKENBVRY 

AGED- 70 YEARS-DIED DECEM- 

28- 1670- 

Mrs. Brakenbury was contemporary with 

Miles Standish, and was 20 years old when 

the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 



Answer to Enigma in April N'umber. 

Odessa, Missolonghi, Dead Sea, Dee, Isth- 
mus of Darien, Nancy, Yedo, Wyoming, 
Plymouth in England. 

My whole : — «« » I did send to you for gold 
to pay my legions, which you denied me.' " 
Shaktpeare. 



Arithmetioal Questions. 

1. George gave me a $2.00 bill, desiring 
me to buy him with it a quire of paper, 2 
packs of envelopes, half a dozen pens, and a 
writing book, I paid 20 cents for the paper, 
20 cents for the envelopes, 6 cents for the pens, 
and 8 cents for the wilting book. But George 
owed me 87 cents, and his brother William 
owed me 14 cents. Both debts George prom- 
ised to pay. After I returned with my pur- 
chases, and the debts had been canceled, how 
much money must I pay back to George ? 

2. But I had for my change a dollar bill, 
a quarter dollar, a ten cent piece, and some 
three cent pieces, and George had in his pos- 
session a half dollar and^ a ten cent piece. 
How shall we adjust the transaction, between 
ourselves ? 

3. How do the transactions stand between 
William and George ? 



Look not mournfully into the past — it can- 
not return ; wisely improve the present — it 
is thine ; go forth to meet the shadowy future 
frithout fear, and with a manly heart. 
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Queatlons. 

1* There were many days of dry weather 
in May. Who can tell when such a state of 
the weather oconrred in the days of the pil- 
grims. What might have been the conse- 
quences, and what festiyal sprang from some 
acts of our forefathers concerning it } 

2. What relation was one of the goyem- 
ors of New Jersey to a distinguished philoso- 
pher and statesman ? 

3. Does any dew fall in cloudy weather ? 
Why? 

2 27 3i 9i 

4. — of — of — of — of 76 = what 
19 28 9 18i 

quantity ? 

This can be solyed without reducing the 
mixed numbers. The best answer will be se- 
lected, to each. 



Tour Words, Boys, Mind Your Words. 

SoxB witty preacher once said that a pro- 
£uie man is like a fish which bites at a bare 
hook. That boy who suffers himself to use 
language which he knows is forbidden by the 
great Law-Maker, voluntarily places himself 
into the hands of his greatest enemy. There 
are many young men who openly declare 
themselves to belong to the country of Diabo- 
lus, for they speak its language. Some older 
men have dwelt so long in that region that, 
in the company of sensible men, they let slip 
a phrase which bef rays their desertion of their 
native land, and brings a glow of shame into 
their countenances. Has any reader of the 
Fireside left the broad and fertile country of 
Right and gone over to a foreign land where 
he needs no naturalization papers to make 
him welcome to the privileges of accomplish- 
ed Traitors ? If he be ashamed of his treach- 
ery, let him return. If he be not, we are 
content that he shall stay where he is. 



For the SehoolniMter. 
Peter Horberg. * 

Thbbb was a poor peasant boy bom in 
Sweden a hundred years ago, on the last day 
of January, 1746, in the parish of Yirestad, 
in Smaland. Very few now know the name 
of Peter Horberg. He did not attain to wide 
fame ; he was a peasant-painter, yet he loved 
his beautiful art, and strove all his life to gain . 
skiU and knowledge to practice it, while he 
struggled many years with poverty. 

His father taught him to read when five 
years old, and he went out to service at nine 
years of age, working aU summer, with a fin- 
al reward of a violin and a pair of mittens. 
At home, the next winter, Peter amused him- ' 
self with his violin, stringing it with horse 
hair, and in the spring his father rewarded 
his musical proficiency with a new and prop- 
erly stringed instrmnent. 

He was a shepherd boy, for two summers, 
looking after the sheep and cattle in the past- 
ures. 

Peter was an artist, then, though so young. 
He stripped the thin white bark from birch- 
trees and drew upon it copies of some rude 
engravings he had seen in almanacs and cate- 
chisms, as well as he could remember them. 
He cut out with his knife ornaments in soft 
wood and fir bark for his father's cottage. 
Then he carved cane-heads for his peasant 
neighbors. When he wished colored pic- 
tures, he took smoothly planed boards and 
marked upon them with chalk, ochre, and 
burnt clay. He sometimes used the smooth 
rocks instead of canvas, drawing figures up- 
on them with fir-bark and charcoal. If he 
obtained a piece of paper he used a pen for 
the outline, coloring his picture with the juice 

• Condensed from a sketch in < Biography of 
Self-Taught Men,' recently published by J. £. 
Tilton & Co., Boston. 
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of berries, and when he had no colors, he 
would < mark with a sharp stick upon the 
white funguses of the pastures.' 

Thus Peter taught himself his first lessons 
in painting. 

But a fjEimine befel his father's family ; so 
at the age of thirteen the boy was enrolled as 
a reserve recruit in the army, that the bounty 
receiyed might keep them from starving. At 
last, with his sister, Peter was obliged to go 
out begging. 

At Wexio, thirty-five miles distant, resid- 
ed a painter, by name JoJian Christian ZachotZ' 
scher. To Wexio Peter was determined to go; 
BO he set out ; where, at last, finding the 
painter, he was ensured a situation when dis- 
charged from his enrolment. To be discharg- 
ed it was necessary to pay the boimty money, 
less than $1.75 of our currency. So poor, 
still, was Peter's family that this little sum 
was not paid in two years. Finally, in 1762, 
on the 13th April, the persevering young 
painter commenced his apprenticeship, which 
was to last five years. 

He spent the Christmas holidays at home, 
earning of the peasants about fifty cents by 
the use of his pencil, purchasing a coarse 
apron and a lock for a little chest, which he 
took with him to Wexio. 

Horberg gained with his master little ex- 
cept his good will, as the instructions he re- 
received were not very valuable. When 
Zschotzscher died, he left his apprentice about 
three dollars and the privilege of completing 
therefor his imfinished work. 

Horberg next went to Gottenberg for his 
license as a journeyman painter. Five dol- 
lars, his whole stock of money, soon vanished 
in fees and other expenses, so that he went 
home to Wexio in debt, being obliged to sell 
bis new red felt hat, to raise money to return. 

Afterwards, et Wexio, he served the painter 
Luthman. 



Within a year from his application, he ob- 
tained license as a district painter, and shortly 
afterwards married, poor, and unprovided 
with necessities. There followed, however, 
better days. Visiting Stockholm, disappoint- 
ed of a commission at Kudby on his way, he 
made himself known to Professor Pile, di- 
rector of the Swedish Academy of Art. 
Sergell, an eminent sculptor, allowed him the 
salary of his professorship — less than $10, — 
while absent with king Gustavus HI. at Rome, 
although he fruled to obtain for him the mon- 
arch's permission to accompany his suite. 
Horberg returned home, after a short stay in 
the capital, with about four dollars in his 
pocket, having increased his collection of 
drawings. 

On his second visit, he received the third.- 
silver medal from the academy, for drawing 
from the living model. At his third visit, he 
painted and succeeded in selling a picture for 
twenty doUars ; to him a large sum. 

The Baron de Goer,. Royal Chamberlain, 
encouraged artists by his liberality and hos- 
pitality. With this gentleman, at his house, 
the painter, with his fellow-artists, spent much 
time during many years, executing there many 
of his best works, enjoying the elegant socie- 
ty with which he became fiimiliar. In the 
year 1800, he visited Virestad, where he was 
bom, and left there a specimen of his skiQ. 

Horberg died at the age of 70, leaving be- 
hind him solid tokens of the esteem of his 
countrymen. 



" William, can you teU me why the sun 
rises in the east ? " Pupil, looking demure, 
** Don't know, sir, 'cept it be that 'east makes, 
everything rise." 



'Tis only small dogs that bark — so with 
men ; the smaller the caliber, the more noiBe- 
he makes. 
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The Starling. 

And as for the Bastile, the terror is in the 
word. Make the most of it you can, said I to 
myself, the Bastile is but another word for a 
tower, and a tower is but another word for a 
house you can't get out of. Mercy on the 
gouty ! for they are in it twice a year ; but 
with nine livres a day, and pen, and ink, and 
paper, and patience, albeit a man can't get 
out, he may do yery well within, at least for 
a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, 
if he is a harmless feUow, his innocence ap- 
pears, and he comes out a better and wiser 
man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step 
into the court-yard as I settled this account ; 
and remember I walked down stairs in no 
^ small triumph with the conceit of my reason- 
ing. Beshrew the somber pencil ! said I 
Tauntingly, for I envy not its powers which 
paint the evils of life with so hard and dead- 
ly a coloring. The mind sits terrified at the 
objects she has magmfied herself and black- 
ened ; reduce them to their proper size and 
hue, she overlooks them. 'Tis true, said I, 
correcting the proposition, the Bastile is not 
an evil to be despised ; but strip it of its tow- 
ers, fill up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, 
call it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis 
Bome tyrant of a distemper and not a man 
which holds you in it, the evil yanishes, and 
you bear the other half without complaint. 
I was interrupted in the heyday of this solil- 
oquy with a voice which I took to be of a 
child, which complained *it could not get 
out.' I looked up and down the passage, and 
seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went 
out without farther attention. In my retum 
back through the passage, I heard the same 
words repeated twice over ; and looking up, 
I saw it was a starling hung in a little cage ; 
* I can't get out, I can't get out,' said the star- 
ling. I stood looking at the bird ; and to 



every person who came through the passage » 
it ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same lamenta- 
tion of its captivity — * I can't get out,' said 
the starling. God help thee ! said I, but I'll 
let thee out, cost what it will ; so I turned 
about the cage to get the door. It was twist- 
ed and double twisted so fast with wire there 
was no getting it open without pulling the 
cage to pieces. I took both hands to it. The 
bird flew to the place where I was attempt- 
ing his deliverance, and thrusting his head 
through the trellis, pressed his breast against 
it as if impatient ; I fear, poor creature, said 
I, I cannot set thee at liberty. * No,' said the 
starling, « I can't get out ; I can't get out,' 
said the starling. I vow I never had my af- 
fections more tenderly awakened ; or do I re- 
member an incident in my life where the dissi- 
pated spirits, to which my reason had been a 
bubble, were so suddenly called home. Me- 
chanical as the notes were, yet so true in tune 
to nature were they chanted, that in one mo- 
ment they overthrew all my systematic reas- 
onings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily walk- 
ed up stairs, unsaying every word I had said 
in going down them. — Laurence Siertie. 



Seventy Year Clocks. 

Our brains are seventy year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into 
the hand of the Angel of the Resurrection. 
Tic-tac ! tic-tac ! go the wheels of thought ; 
our will cannot stop them ; they cannot stop 
themselves ; sleep cannot still them ; madness 
only makes them go faster ; death alone can 
break into the case, and seizing the ever- 
swinging pendulum, which we call the heart, 
silence at last the clicking of the terrible es- 
capement we have carried so long beneath our 
wrinkled foreheads.— 0. W. Holmes. 
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(Stiitox'si ©tpartment^ 

School InflaenooB. 

Punctuality is essential to a successful busi- 
ness man. We esteem those men successful 
who accomplish their end. The aim of a man of 
business is two-fold : Jint, to accomplish much 
useful labor, and thus be the direct and indirect 
means of doing good — direct by producing a 
useful article or articles ; indirect by affording 
employment to his senrants, for which they ex- 
pect to gain pecuniary reward for the support of 
themselves and their dependents. Second, to at- 
tain property, for his own use and the use of 
those whom he supports. 

Ko man can accomplish the greatest good un- 
less he be punctual. If he labor himself and 
commence his work after the time when it should 
have been commenced, he loses that time which 
has elapsed. Ten minutes lost every day is five 
working days of ten hours each, in a year. If 
he be foreman of a mechanics' shop or superin- 
tendent of a manufactory, in very many cases his 
servants will copy his practices, and will be a 
little late almost every day. Multiply his loss by 
the imitative laxity of his servants and the ulti- 
mate loss will be proportionate. It would re- 
quire only sixty-three men like him, by the same 
computation, to cheat him out of a whole year's 
work in t&e course of twelve months. Can a 
man who wastes time in this manner be called a 
successful business man? In this statement, the 
evils consequent upon that neglect of duties 
which springs unconsciously f^om a habit of pro- 
crastination, are not taken into account. Nei- 
ther is th.e unnecessary rust and wear of machin- 
ery, the useless expenditure of power, nor what 
is far greater, his own loss of confidence in him- 
self. 

He who would gain property needs the confi- 
dence of his fellow business men. The whole 
Btnicture of business rests on faith. Ask a suc- 
cessful merchant if this is not so. The magic 
word confidence opens the way to success. What 
confidence does a merchant place in the asser- 
tions of a man who is continually falling a little 



behind his engagements, often allowing his note 
to run till just too late to keep them from the 
hands of the Notary Public, delivering his goods 
just too late at his exporting mart to reach the 
steamer, consuming his neighbor's time by keep- 
ing him waiting while perhaps he might be driv- 
ing a profitable bargain elsewhere or attending 
to some pecuniary business of his own, and then 
making excuses for his non-appearance ? Would 
not such a tradesman be of more trouble than 
profit? Would he 'not be politely referred to 
some other house ? Such a man can never at- 
tain the confidence of his fellows, and since con- 
fidence is essential to success, he must certainly 
fail of success. 

Most men undergo little change in their habits 
after they arrive at middle life, or at the age of 
thirty or forty. This seems to be a general' be- 
lief, inferring fVom the desire of quiet "which is 
natural to almost all men who gain that age. 
An inference may also follow from a very evi- 
dent fact that seldom is any conversion to Christ- 
ianity made of those who exceed that age. It 
might be safe to place the number of years still 
less. There is much acknowledged truth in the 
assertions, ' Just as the twig is bent, the tree's 
inclined ' — * You can't learn old dogs new 
tricks,' — * The child's the father of the man ' — 
* As you make your bed, so yon must lie ' — and 
other sayings to the same intent. Admitting 
that the character is not fully made up till the 
youth merges into the man or woman, it is none 
the less true that those infiuences that modify 
character are at work in boyhood and in girlhood. 
The records of prison-inmates show that most of 
them are uneducated or poorly educated, having 
received little early discipline either of mind or 
morals. 

a. Of the 27,949 convicts in New York state 
during nine years, from ISiO to 1849, 128 were 
'well educat-^d,' one half «f the remainder could 
only read and write; and the balance, 13,112, 
were entirely destitute of any education whatev- 
er.* 



* 16th Ann. Beport, N. T. Board of Education, quot- 
ed by Pre*s Fab. Schools, Illinois. 
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a. In England and Wales in 13 years, more 
than 90 in 100 persons committed were nnin- 
structed.* 

a. In France, out of 19,720 persons confined 
in the state prisons Dec. 31, 1852, 9,999 are re- 
ported as * entirely illiterate/ 

b. In the United States, is a total of illiterate 
of 1,073,420 out of a population of 23,191,876, or 
only one in twenty-two.* In other countries the 
proportion is much le8s,t as for instance in 
Prussia and Switzerland. In Rhode Island, 
eighty-three per cent, of the children of the state 
attend schools.^ 

Taking these facts, which appear to be re- 
markably uniform, as examples of the general 
condition of criminals, it is apparent that few 
Inmates of prisons hare receiyed an elementary 
education, and that a yery great proportion of 
those who haye not, compared with those who 
haye receiyed primary instruction, are conyicted 
of crime. As in a majority of instances such 
instruction is obtained in youth, it is eyident that 
most of those who haye been early taught haye 
grown up unconyicted of crime. 

This establishes the truth that moral habits 
are early formed and formed to a great extent 
under the training of Instructors — good habits 
from the tuition of schools and home — eyil hab- 
its from growth in other nurseries of morals. 

We may term social habits, being modified by 
society, those which depend upon the exercise of 
the natural senses of touch, smell, hearing, 
taste, and sight, deyeloped in the man in the du- 
ration and quantity and quality of his sleep, his 
food, his clothing, his exercise and artificial 
warmth. It is quite certain to a man arriyed at 
middle age, from his reluctance to any radical 
change in his customary diet when in health, as 
well as to other established customs, that such 
tastes and habits are already formed in him. It 
is not then easy for tea and coffefe drinkers to 
become loyers of cold water, or for strong-drink 
bibbers to crucify their loye for their fayorite 
beyerage. Men who haye been accustomed to 

* V. S. Censui, 1850 ; page 168. 

t Vide Census. {Comm. Allyn** Beport, 1856. 



liye in the open air are not inclined to the life of 
a hot-house plant, neither are those whose occu- 
pation has been within walls prepared to fight 
northeasters and spoil snow-drifts. Indeed, it is 
clearly eyident that as a weak-bodied man cannot 
do hard work, and as a strong man would rust 
out in light employment, they whose life has 
been spent in ease cannot readily tax their mus- 
cles from sunrise to sunset, through the year, 
while they who are accustomed to manual labor 
alone cannot bend an uneducated mind to the 
aecompluhment of thoughtful results. The very 
fact of the notoriety of some men solely on ac- 
count of gaining knowledge at an advanced age 
is proof that such accomplishment at that age is 
unusual. The general doctrine is that, as in 
moral training, social and mental habits are 
formed quite early in Hfe. If it were not so, 
that stability of character generally peculiar to 
middle aged men would be wanting : all perma- 
nent institutions would cease. This is illustrat- 
ed in the constant revolutions of Mexico and of 
France, and the stability of the principles of our 
own country arising from the permanence of un- 
changing laws, supported by men who do not 
radically change their designs though their views 
and policy may be varied. 

Since right habits are important and as they 
must be gained early in life, it is obvious that 
they depend upon the instruction of youth. 

Companionship, emulation, and regard for 
right are the strongest aids to good and effectoal 
motives, especially in case of the young. Where 
can association and emulation be better attained ; 
how may regard for right be better inculcated 
than in a well-ordered school in charge of a com- 
petent teacher ? 

From customary exactness spring punctuality 
or promptness when applied to the economy of 
time ; neatness, order, regularity, applied to the 
arrangement of labor and of its materials. In 
the effort to attain it, application is necessary, 
carefulness must be used, concentration is en- 
gendered. 

As consequence, labor is done and good ac- 
complished. Since success is the most powerful 
incentive to further exertions, these conse- 
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quences beget loye for study. This attained, 
with such strong motiyes for the action of it, 
knowledge . and mental activity must follow. 
Habitual regard of the right and desire to do no 
wrong may be traced into obedience, faithfulness, 
honesty. Let the teacher strive to awaken in 
his pupils, desires for these two habits of exact- 
nest and regard for right, and he gives them the 
key to future usefulness. That he may do this 
work, his own good sense will inform him that he 
himself must be governed by the same principles 
of conduct. = 



Home Education. 



We insert the following correspondence from 
the New London Bepository, written by a Provi- 
dence teacher, and the subjoined testimonial, 
signed by many of our leading clergymen and 
public educators, beciyise they set forth in a clear 
and strong light the nature and character of a 
movement which we believe calculated to effect 
much good for the cause of sound education. 
These statements and views, thus endorsed by 
the highest authority in our city, must lead to 
further efforts in this direction. We shall de- 
light to publish in a fliture number of The 
SCHOOLMASTBB, arrangements for a series of 
similar meetings in every town and village in our 
state. 

" Less than a quarter of a century since, when 
riots were of frequent occurrence, and it became 
a serious enquiiy how mobs could best be dis- 
persed, the Hon. Horace Mann, then Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, is 
said to have once answered the question thus : — 
** Step forth and announce a meeting on the sub- 
ject of Education." Neither his eloquence, nor 
that of his friend Barnard could gain the ear of 
the multitude. Education was regarded as a 
hackneyed subject, of little importance, and of 
no real interest except to the schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses of the country. Mr. Mann, 
Mr. Barnard, and a few others of kindred spirit, 
were characterized as impractical men, whose 
extravagant views could not be adopted. Nor- 
mal schools were opposed and their advocates re- 



garded as disturbers of the public peace. But 
now, what a change do we observe ? Mann and 
Barnard are bright and honored names among 
the benefactors of our country. Normal schools 
are regarded as indispensable instrumentalities 
in our systems of popular instruction. The sub- 
ject of public education is interesting to most of 
our people, and the announcement of education- 
al discussions, instead of proving a signal to dis- 
perse, is an inducement to most of our people to 
remain and listen. Such, at least, is the state of 
things in Providence at the present time, as ap- 
pears from the meetings which have been held 
here once a week for nearly three months past. 

A new educational movement has been inau- 
gurated in our city. Though our schools have 
been doing good service for many years past, 
and have been sustained with great unanimity, 
it appears at length, that there are great and 
glaring deficiencies in the education acquired by 
our children. While improvement has been 
made in our schools, our homes have been sadly 
neglected. Our boys and girls, though trained 
in excellent day and Sabbath schools, are found 
wanting elements of character essential to their 
truest success in life. And to this point public 
attention is drawn at the present time with great 
earnestness. It begins to be understood that no 
institution of learning can serve as a substitute 
for the family. Home is the first and and best 
school that was ever established. Here we are 
to look, in connection with the Christian religion, 
for the truest blessings of life. 

Our meetings have been held in the largest 
churches of our city under the charge of the 
different clergymen. Every meeting has been 
very fiilly attended, and in some instances hun- 
dreds could not gain admittance. Our ministers 
have, without exception, shown a spirit highly 
creditable to them as Christian . men and teach- 
ers. They have come forth from their parochial 
and pastoral office to discuss with each other 
and with men of various callings, principles that 
lie at the foundation of society. Teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, mechanics, merchants, and men of 
various vocations have given their aid and en- 
couragement. There have been usually from 
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five to eight different speakers on an evening, 
each occupying from ten to fifteen minutes. 
Twelve meetings have been held on twelve con- 
secutive Monday evenings. To indicate the 
range of the discussions, I will give the subjects 
as they have been announced at the different 
meetings. 

1. The causes of the early loss of health 
among females, and the means of obviating this 
evil. 

2. Where and how should children and youth 
spend their evenings ? 

3. The relation of the home to the school. 

4. Should we labor most to keep children 
from temptation, or to prepare them to overcome 
it? 

5. The best means of securing obedience, and 
at the same time rendering home pleasant. 

6. How can we best inculcate truthfulness 
and thorough integrity of character ? 

7» The comparative importance of domestic 
industry and of schools in the education of 
children. 

8. The family as an educational institution. 

9. The power of personal character and life 
in the education of youth, 

10. The culture best calculated to secure in- 
tegrity and honor in the business and social re- 
lations of life. 

11. The duty of parents towards the schools 
which their children attend. 

12. The best incentives to duty or motives to 
action in training children. 

The peculiar interest of these meetings lies in 
their spontaneous and practical character. We 
have no association. The meetings have been 
held because they were demanded by pub- 
lio sentiment. We have had yery few formal, 
constrained speeches. The utterances were nat- 
ural and hearty, and usually found a response 
among the audience. p." 



TESTIMONIAL. 

A series of twelve meetings, initiated by Bev. 
Warren Burton, and conducted in accordance 
with his arrangement, has been held during a 
part of the winter and spring months of this 



year, in different churches and vestries in our 
city, for the promotion of Home Education. 
These meetings have been very fully attended, 
and, in some cases, large numbers that came to 
listen could not be accommodated. Subjects of 
a practical character have been discussed, and 
the manner of treating them has been such as to 
secure and reward the attection of the numerous 
audiences. Men of various professions and call- 
ings have come forward and given their counsel 
and encouragement. Clergymen of different 
communions have stood forth side by side, plead- 
ing the cause of good education and thus discus- 
sing the principles which underlie our social 
fabric. We believe that great good has resulted 
and will continue to result from these meetings. 
Many parents have been quickened in duty and 
led to study the philosophy and science of edu- 
cation as never before. The family as an educa- 
tional and preparatory institution for all the life 
afterward has been invest«d with new importance 
in the eyes of our people. We believe that sim- 
ilar meetings could be held with great advantage 
throughout the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. 
Providence^ R, /., May 6, 1859. 
Samuel Wolcott, Edwin M. Stone, 
S. W. Field, A. H. Granger. 

Edward B. Hall, Cyrus H. Fay, 
B. H. CoNELLiN, Daniel Leach, 

Jonathan Leavitt, Amos Perry, 
T. D. Cook, Samuel S. Greene, 

Geo. T. Day, Barnas Sears, 

A. H. Clapp, Joh* Kingsbury. 

We have not been able to attend the meeting^ 
spoken of above, but believe the statements 
made perfectly true, and concur in the opinion 
expressed. 
Francis Wayland, Thomas M. Clark. 



It is but justice for the Editor to say, that on 
account of his ill health the preparation of the 
present and the last number of The School- 
master was made by Mr. Henry Clark, and he 
would add — what the readers already know — 
that The Schoolmaster has not in the least 
suffered by the change. 
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Sohool E^taminatlons. 

[We have received from a correspondent the 
following reports of examinations which we in- 
sert here, they having come to hand too late for 
a previous page.] 

PAWTX7CKBT. 

The school in District No. 1, atPawtncket, 
held its examination on Friday, the 29th April. 
At the grammar school on the afternoon of that 
day, many visitors were present* The character 
of the exercises attested to the faithfulness of 
its teachers. 

THE CZTT SXAMINAriONS. 

On Thursday, May 5th, all the primary and 
Intermediate schools, and on Friday, the gram- 
mar schools of the city were examined. 

The exercises at the Bridgham school, which 
is the only school we had opportunity to visit, 
were more than usually interesting. At their 
close some members of the committee were called 
upon to address a large assemblage of pupils, 
teachers, and visitors, in the hall pertaining to 
the school. Bev. Mr. Wolcott, chairman, intro- 
duced the Rev. Mr. Stone, Dr. Arnold, Mr« 
Aldrich, and Mr. Snow, who delivered short and 
appropriate addresses. Mr. Wolcott, viho made 
the closing remarks, and also Mr. Aldrich, al- 
luded much to the valuable services of Mr. 
Fielden, late principal of this school, who is now 
at Charleston, 8. C, and to the fitness of his 
substitute, Mr. Thurber, for the position. Mr. 
Aldrich spoke particularly of the absence of 
fricUon consequent on the change of teachers, 
and with some feeling remarked on the good in- 
fluence of the instructions of Mr. Fielden^ ex^ 
pressing a hope that that influence might not be 
lost. Most of the speakers referred particular- 
ly to the high character to which this school has 
attained. Mr. Stone's remarks were picturesque 
and effective. Dr. Arnold, in much kindness, 
suggested the importance of the cooperation of 
parents and teachers, expressing his confidence 
in the corps of instructors now engaged. Mr. 
Snow referred to the superior advantages of in- 
struction at the present day, exhorting the young 
to prepaie diligently for this and the iUtvre Uf€« ' 



We quote some additional facts from the Prov- 
idence Journal of May 7. 

" An occasion of so much interest to both 
pupils and parents, drew large numbers of the 
latter to the school-rooms, and the exercises, we 
learn, were generally of a highly satisfactory 
character. The exhibitions were not so much 
what is commonly understood by the term, as 
expositions of the course of study pursued. In 
one or two schools we visited, the compositions 
and exercises in arithmetic were of a high order. 
The grammar schools, without exception, as ap- 
pears by the results of the written examinations to 
which they have been subjected, stand more 
than ten per cent, higher than at the close of 
the previous year— the fruit of earnest effort on 
the part of pupils, and equally earnest labor on 
the part of the teachers. One hundred and 
twenty from the higher classes of these schools 
will enter the high school at the commencement 
of the next term." 

SXHlBITION. 

On Wednesday, May 4, occurred the exhibi- 
tion of the Providence High SehooL Its hall 
and the adjoining session-rooms were ftdly occu- 
pied by the pupQs and visitors. The exercises 
consisted of orations, essays, and discussions, 
interspersed with occasional vocal music from 
the members of the school. Among the orations 
and essays were some of much merit; the dis- 
cussions were characterised by readiness and 
animation. At the close of the exercises, Mayor 
Bodman delivered an address to the pupils, which 
was neat, graceftd, and appropriate, as the 
speeches of Mayor Hodman always are, and pre- 
sented a teacher, (Miss Shaw) in behalf of her 
pupils, the graduating class of girls, a book con- 
taining the photographs of members of herclass^ 
His Honor also awarded their diplomas to the 
graduating class, closing with an address to its 
members. Many of the friends of edtication 
were present. Copies of The Valedictorian, a 
neat little sheet to which all the members of the 
graduating class in the boys' classical depart- 
ment contributed, were distributed to the visitors. 

This school is an honor to the city and to the ' 
•tat€» 
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The Oommissioner of Fublio Schools. 

We regret the necessity of infoiming our read- 
ers that ere this meets their eye the Hon. John 
K-ingsburj, LL. D., who has held the office of 
School Commissioner for nearly two years past, 
will hare resigned that post. 

Mr. Kingsbury, as most of our readers know, 
was for thirty years the sole teacher of The 
Young Ladie^ Sigh School, a private institution 
of learning of the highest rank in our city. 
During this entire period he manifested by word 
and deed a generous interest in our public school 
system, both at home and in the country at 
large. During the first year of his Commission- 
ership he yisited every school district in the state 
and nearly every school. His annual report, 
made to the last session of the General Assem- 
bly, was a plain, practical report of the present 
condition and wants of our schools, -^ a report 
which exhibited the sagacity, judgment and abil- 
ity of its author, rather than any chimerical theo- 
ry or impractical hobby, such as are too fre- 
quently seen pervading the pages of school re- 
ports. ' Mr. Kingsbury retires from the post 
which he has so ably filled in consequence of an 
appointment to the presidency of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company. 

We wish to assure him that he dissolves his 
official connection with the schools and school- 
teachers of the state with sincere regrets ofn 
their part, and that he will continue to receive 
their highest respect and best wishes. May his 
mantle frill upon a successor worthy of equal 
confidence from the public. 



To THE Gbaduatbs OF Fbibnds* Boasdinq 
School, Protidbnce, B. I.— A proposition hav- 
ing been made to hold a Convention or " Social 
Gathering " of the former pupils of the Friends' 
Boarding School, at some convenient place in 
the Sixth month next, that those who formed so 
pleasant an acquaintance at that institution may 
meet again and renew it : the undersigned, for 
themselves and others, request the male grad- 
uates of the institution to meet at Newport, B. 
1., on Second day, the 13th day of the 6th month, 



(Yearly Meeting week,) for the purpose named* 
As the invitation is extended to all, without 
regard to age, we trust there will be a good re- 
sponse. 
Fourth Month, 18^» 

Being one of the former pupils of this excel- 
lent school, we have received a copy of the above 
circular, signed by some twenty names from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. We cheerfrilly give 
the notice an insertion, and commend it to the 
friends of the schooL 



Fesderick Hekbt Albxandeb von Hum- 
boldt, the ** monarch of the scientific world,** 
is dead. His age was 90 years^ 
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QuostionB for Bxaxninatlon 

PBEPABATORT TO ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL, FALL ETVBB, MASS., MAT 9, 1859. 

Percentage of correct answers, 75. 

ABITEMBTIC 

1. Add thirty thousand five hundred and four; 
seven hundred and twenty-two, and seven mil- 
lionths ; eighty-seven, three hundred and forty- 
eight thousandths : then divide by eight less than 
22.09. 

2. Beduce 4 Airlongs 30 rods 4 yards 2 feet, 
to the decimal of a mile. Then add to it, 
42.0706 miles and reduce the sum to miles, frir- 
longs, rods, &c. 

8. What is interest ? Bate Per Cent. ? 
Amount? Present Worth? What is 16 per 
cent, of 20 bushels ? 

4. On the 7th of October, 1868, A gave B his 
note for f^3487.16, payable at the end of 2 years, 
without interest. But on the 8th of April, 1869, 
A desires to pay his note, How much ought B 
to receive ? 

6. Anotefor|^197.^datedJan. 19, 1869,and 
payable in 60 days, was discounted at a bank 
Feb 23, 1869. On what day was it due and how 
much was received on it ? 

6. If by selling cloth at |^.37 per yard, I gain 
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15 per cent, of its cost what per cent, shall I gain 
by selling it at |^.92 per yard ? 

?• If I buj cotton cloth at 18 cents per yard, 
on 8 months credit, and sell it at 12 cents cash, 
do 1 gain or lose, and how much per cent. ? 

8. I sent $604.96 to my agent, directing him 
to expend it in com, after deducting his commis- 
sion of 1 per cent, on the purchase. He pur- 
chased the com at 50 cents per bushel. How 
many bushels did he buy ? 

9. If 42 horses eat 70 bushels of grain in 18 
days, how many bushels will 44 horses eat in 21 
days ? [To be performed by analysis, and the 
explanation written out.] 

10. A, B, and C, do a piece of work together 
for $47.63. A is employed upon it 7 1-2 days ; 
B) 2-3 days ; C, 3 3-5 days. How much ought 
each to receive ? 

The remainder of these questions are omitted 
for want of room. They will appear in our next. 



For the Sohoolmatter. 
Bolution of FrobleniB. 

Mb. Editob : — The following are at your 

disposal. 

Solution of problem (4) February number. 

du 
Put if=«x, whence lu^xix and — siu 

dx 

(£k -H 1) ~ 0, therefore 2r = ^ 1, or 

1 

X =s s-i =r sr .8678794. 

2.718281828 

dht u 
The second differential coefficient is — = — , 

which shows that the ftinetion u is a minimum 

1 
when — is substituted for «. 



NoTE.^Since negatiTS quantities hare no log- 
arithms we hare only considered the case in 
which X is positire. If x is negatlTC we have 

1 

fis (— a;)"X2=: , which will be aJ^e&nwM^ 

(— «)x 

/y the least possible when it is a maximum nega- 
tive quantity, or when its denominator is nu- 
merically a minimum. Bat the numerical value 



of the denominator is evidently the same as xxr 

.1 
in which we have shown that « =s — when the 

e * 

Amction is a minimum. The negative number 

sought is, therefore, — .3678794, which is the 

true answer to the question. 

In the solution of problem in May number, 

Ix du u 
let u = xx; then ft* = — and — = — (1 —to ) 
X dx afl 

dki H 
=0 . • . &«1, or x^se = 2.718281828, — =r , 

and the function is a maximum. 

B. 



New Elbmentabt Alobbba. — By Charles 
Davies, LL. D. New York. A. S. Barnes & 
Burr. 1859. 

This popular Algebra has now been thorough- 
ly revised and put in a form much improved, 
which tlie author tells us shall be hereafter intact. 
Price, 38 cents. 



Manual of Devotion, or Religious Exercises 
for the Morning and Evening of each Day in 
the Month. For the use of schools and pri- 
vate families. By N. C. Brooks, A. M., Pres. 
of the Baltimore Female College. New York. 
A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1859. ' 
Consists of Hymns, Passages of Scripture ar- 
ranged topically to be read by teacher and schol- 
ars responsively, and Prayers. Price 33 cents. 



The Cottaqb Poltglott Testament.— "Wfth 
Notes, References, Maps, &c. By William 
Patton, D. D. New York. J. S. Oilman.— 
For sale by S. Clough 8c Co., Lyceum Build- 
ing, Providence. 

This Cottage Testament is finely printed on 
nice paper, elegantly bound in flexible binding, 
plain or gilt edge, and is well adapted to the use 
of the private student of the Scriptures or for 
Bible Classes. The notes are mostly selected, 
and are arranged with great care and judgment. 
It will prove a very acceptable book to the pub- 
lic. Price, plain edge, 75 cents ; gilt edge, $1.00. 
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AONBS HoFETOUN'fi SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

1859. 

Messirs. Gould & Lincoln are constantly get- 
ting out something good for the young. There 
are theAimtoell Stories, —just the things for the 
boys and girls. Interesting and instructive. 
Here we have another excellent story, whish will 
interest many a little girl during the holidays. 
It will be usefiil to them, too. The publishers of 
this book are so careful in the selection of their 
publications that their imprint on the title-page 
of a book is a safe guarantee that it is a good 
book. 

For 84le by Coggeshall & Stewart. 



RoMANiBic IN Ambbica. — By Rev. Buftis W. 

Clark. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 1859. 

We advise aU teachers everywhere to read 
this book. A large portion of it is devoted to 
the discussion of the topic — " The Bibh in <mr 
PubUe Schools." Scarcely a question can be 
raised in regard to public education of more im- 
portance than this ; and it is a question which is 
liable to be a practical one with any teacher. 
For one we would say, — give up the schools 
rather than withdraw from them the reading of 
God*s Word. 



Thb Littlb Obatob, or Primary School Speak- 
er. By Charles Northend. A. S. Barnes & 
Burr. New York. 1859. 
Our friend Northend has succeeded in making 

just the nicest little Speaker, for the little boys, 

that it has ever been our pleasure to examine. 

Three parts — Poetry, Prose, and Dialogues. 

Excellent pieces. Beautifully printed. Just the 

thing. Everybody must get it. 



Hemlock Bidob ; or Only Dan White's Son. 

Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

This little story of Eldreth White is worth its 
weight in gold. Let every boy who can get it 
read it. It will do him good and he will get the 
other boys to read it. Eldreth was a noble boy, 
and he made a noble man, an educated man, a 
temperance man, and a Christian* 



FiBST TfiiNOS : or the Development of Church 

Life. By Rev. Baron Stow, D. D. Gould & 

Lincoln, Boston. 1859. 

A little book of 282 pages, treating of varions 
subjects of Interest to the Christian. Among 
these are The First Prayer Meeting ; The First 
Revival ; The First Persecution ; The First For-^ 
eign Mission. To those who are familiar wiih 
Dr. Stow's writings the simple announcement of 
the book Is sufficient. To those who are not, we 
would say get it and read it 

For sale by CoggeshaU 8c Stewart. 



Old SotTH Chapel Pbatbb Meetino: Its 
Origin and Histofy. Second Thousand. J. 
E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 1859. 
This small volume of 199 pages gives an inter- 
esting account of the origin and history of one 
of the most noted and beneficial prayer meetings 
ever sustained in New England. It is intensely 
interesting and cannot fail to profit any who 
read it. It gives many interesting incidents con- 
necting prayer with the answer to prayer. 



Sabbath School Books.— Two New Sabbath 
School Books have just been received by 8. 
Clough & Co. 

1. Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labor i 
or The Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath. 
A prize essay. 

2. The Pearl of Days : or The Advantages of 
the Sabbath to the Working Classes. By a La- 
borer's Daughter* James Challen & Son, Phila- 
delphia. 1859. 



Setbbal Books on our table are unavoidably 
postponed for notice in our next. Among them, 
just received, to which we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers, are Bumham's Arithmetics, 
Butler's Ethics, Robinson's Geometry, and 
Brook's Teacher's Register. 



OxxB Readebs will obseifve that the regular 
pages of the number end at this point, and what 
follows are extra, inserted for their special infor- 
mation. 
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For the SelioolmMter. 
Fubllo Sohoola of Warwick. 

BT RBY. OBOaOB A. WILLABD. 

Tbb early hUtoiy of the schools in this 
town, is without doubt so similar to that of 
the schools of other towns, that its features 
would be familiar to most persons whose 
memories extend back twenty-fiye jears or 
more, and whose general knowledge can sup- 
ply what is more remote. 

Warwick, being one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Rhode Island, had the counsels of 
those sound practical men who came to this 
country with clear views of what gives stabil- 
ity to society. They understood well the con- 
nection between popular education and civil 
liberty. Prom the early settlement in 1642, 
by Gorton and his associates, (which in the 
order of time, was the third in the State,) the 
schools have been an object of attention. 

A most visible progress, however, took 
place about the year 1846. This town shared 
in the benefit of an impulse which was awak- 
ened in the cause of public schools by lion. 
Henry Barnard. Through his active labors, 
and those of other warm and able friends of 
education who cooperated with him, a gener- 
al and successful effort was made for the im- 
provement of the BchooUi. The best of teach- 



ers were obtained, and by means of public 
lectures and discussions, and of exercises in 
the different branches of common school in- 
struction, the community became deeply in- 
terested, and the schools were greatly improv- 
ed by the better qualifications and deeper in- 
terest of the teachers in their work. The 
erection of good school houses and the im- 
provement of old ones, was a measure which 
naturally followed, and the permanent em- 
ployment' of teachers who exhibited good 
qualifications for their work. Such has been 
the general course of events in the history of 
our schools, but some details in their progress 
may be given. 

Very much of the prosperity and success of 
our schools is owing to the success of our 
trustees in obtaining excellent teachers, such 
as were not only competent in their attain- 
ments, but such as were indefatigable in their 
labors. It cannot reasonably be deemed in- 
vidious to speak of two teachers whose labon 
so materially aided in introducing the import- 
ant improvements which began about the year 
1846. These were Mr. Jencks Mowry, in the 
Old Warwick district, and Mr. William 
Baker, in the Crompton Mills district. Sit- 
uated at opposite extremes of the town, their 
influence was felt through its whole extent. 
They were both, men possessed of a mott 
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Urely interest in every thing pertaining to the 
Bucoess and improvement of their schools. 
They had the skill to devise means, and the 
resolution to execute them, and their schools 
showed the work of competent hands. They 
were also found participating in counsels 
and efforts to raise the standard of instruc- 
tion. The Old Warwick district, which con- 
sists of a sparse population, had undoubtedly 
the best school at the time that a general im- 
provement began to take place in all the 
schools; and the Crompton Mills district, 
with a population affording a much larger 
number of scholars, and a class of scholars of 
more than ordinary ability, was foremost in 
the progress which at that time took place. 

This district was the first in the town to 
erect a liberal school house, and when the 
amount of attention which had then been 
given to school house architecture in this vi- 
cinity is considered, this house must be re- 
garded as liberal in its provisions and tasteful 
in its construction. 

Mr. Baker continued his labors here for 
some time and gained for himself and for his 
school a character and an influence which will 
long be felt. Mr. Mo\A'ry mado a class of 
thorough scholars in the Old Warwick dis- 
trict, and the character which he gave to the 
school has in no small dpgree affected it to the 
present time. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of a sparse population, tliis district has 
maintained a school constantly, most of the 
time since Mr. Mo wry left, which was in 1848 
or 1849, and has thus secured the beneiit of a 
permanent teacher. 

It is a serious obstacle to the material pro- 
gress of the schools in the rural districts that 
owing to the low average attendance of schol- 
ars, and to the smaller amount of property 
than in those districts where the manufacto- 
ries are located, the funds of the district are 
not Buffioient to secure a constant school, and 
a great lose is experienced in the changes. 



Several of our districts, for this reason, 
have made but very little perceptible progress 
for several years. In a few of them, however, 
where there has been some peculiarly favora- 
ble influence, the schools have steadily ad- 
vanced. Such is the case in No. Id. This ia 
a small district, both geographically and nu- 
merically, but the late Gideon Spencer wa» 
uniformly liberal and judicious in efforts for 
the prosperity of this school. There has al- 
ways been a convenient and comfortable school^ 
honse, and it has been kept m good taster- 
Good teachers have been employed and re^ 
tained here, and the good effects are visible. 

We have another class ef districts, consist' 
ing of those which contain a large number of 
scholars, and a large amount of taxable prop- 
erty. These furnish essential materials for » 
good school, and are the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Of one of these I have already spok- 
en^ Where the owners of the mills reside inr 
the district, they are Usually interested to have 
the school well provided for, but this is not 
always the case when they reside elsewhexc.- 
In Centerville and Iliver Point the owncra 
have given their influence and efforts very ful- 
ly to the care and improvement of the schools^ 
Special pains have been taken to get good 
teachers,, and plans have been devised to ob- 
tain the necessary means. About ten years- 
ago, the school at Centerville was very much 
run down, by the employment of teachers of 
little experience or ability. Since that time, 
a successful teacher has been employed for 
several years in succession, and the Fchool has 
been highly prosperous. So it has been for » 
considerable portion of the time at Rivey 
Point. There has been much ability employ- 
ed in that school, which has given to it a 
character. The school has suffered some from 
changes. At Phenix Village, the changes 
have been more numerous, and less has been 
accomplished in attaining a marked excellence 
of character in the schooL 
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At Natic Village, the school has been gen- 
erally prosperous, and at some times highly 
BO, though it has suffered from changes of 
Teachers. In these five important Tillages, 
leonstituting the western portion of the town, 
the history of the last ten years has shown 
that the schools can be made to reach a high 
^ank» They all have the materials, and all 
hare at some time, had a prosperous state. 
The schools are graded, and all haye very 
good school houses.'^ The order in whiSh 
these were constructed, was first at Crompton 
. Mills, second at Centerville, third at Natic» 
«nd fourth at Phenix^ There is quite a good 
school house at Riyer Point, but it is priyate 
property. 

In the Apponaug district considerable care 
lias been bestowed on the school, and for - a 
number of years it was in quite a flourishing 
vtate. There were fkrequent improvements in 
the school house, and the school came largely 
into favor with the inhabitants. 

The school in Pontine, which is a small 
tnanufacturirg district, has been ^long under 
the care of a faithful and successful teacher, 
«nd has been in a prosperous state. 

J'or some ten years the schools have been 
tinder the oversight of a superintendent. The 
tate Rev. 2almon Tobey w^es the first who 
held this office. His sound judgincnt and ju- 
^cious counsels were of great value to the 
schools, and led to a great improvement in 
the examination of teachers, and the visita- 
tion of schools. 

The amount raised by the town for the sup- 
port of public schools has been increased from 
^500 to $1500. The income from the regis- 
try tax is about $250, and the amount from 
«tate appropriations about $2300, making in 
«11 a little more than $4,000. 

Warwick, June 1, 1869. 



TsBBB removes are as bad as n flre» 



Iieffialatlo& In Maasaohiuetts in Favor ot 
Popular Eduoatton. 

Oi7E legislature which closed its session 
early last month, has left a good record of its 
action in behalf of the educational interests 
of the state. Several judicious and much 
needed modifications of existing laws have 
been made, and other measures have been in- 
itiated which, if prudently managed and car- 
ried out in the spirit with which they have 
been commenced, will be greatly promotive of 
progress in the cause of education, and will 
also redound to the honor and credit of the 
Commonwealth* and of those legislators and 
friends of sound learning by whose wisdom 
they were conceived and put in operation. 

Our own Journal and the State Association, 
have received a continuation of the patronage 
which they have for several years ei^oyed, 
and which has also been extended to other 
educational institutions. The pay of School 
Committees for their services has been increas- 
ed from one to a dollar and a half per day, 
with such additional compensation as towns 
may vote. This is right. Committees should 
receive a compensation sufficient to induce 
them to attend to their duties, without feeling 
that every day or hour spent in the school- 
room, subjects them to a pecuniary loss, by 
taking them from their usual avocations where 
the pay, in a great majority of cases, would 
be much greater. After the first of July 
next, the duty of employing teachers, de- 
volves upon the Superintending Committees 
in towns where the District system has not 
already been abolished. This will prevent 
the favoritism which is often shown in smaU 
districts, and the local prejudices whose in- 
fluence is so baneful. The management of the 
schools is a town affair, and ought to be ex- 
ercised as such, and not delegated to small 
geographical sections. As an extension of 
the same policy an act was passed near the 
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elose of the session, the effect of which is to 
abolis.., prospectively, the district system al- 
together. 

Another important act renders it obligatory^ 
not optional, upon small towns to support 
aohools fnr a longer time each year than they 
have hitherto been obliged to. This is a stire 
sign of progress. 

The Reports of the School Committees in 
aU the towns of the Commonwealth, arehere- 
^ alter to be printed of a uniform size. This 
will enable the Secretary of the Board of 
Xdacation» as well as the several committees, 
to have them bound for preservation. After 
a few generations shall have passed away, 
such a record, easy of access, will afford the 
historian means for tracing the progress of 
education which he would be able to find 
nowhere else. These reports are a kind of 
annual daguerreotype of populaf sentiment 
npon this, one of their most vital interests. 

The crowning measure of the session in be- 
half of education, is the act giving aid to sev- 
eral of the educational institutions of the 
state, to increase the School Fund, and to co- 
operate witti and assist Prof. Agassiz in found- 
ing a Museum of Natural History. 

The last named clause of the act initiates a 
project truly stupendous. If properly car- 
ried out, it will place America, as well as the 
Old Bay State, in the first rank of nations, 
as patrons of the Natural Sciences. It is 
highly complimentary to the distinguished 
Naturalist who has adopted our country as 
his home, and who brought the subject before 
the legislature ; and it is equally creditable to 
that legislature which so cordially endorsed 
the measure, and to imr people who so gener- 
ally approved their actions. — AfoM. Teach^. 



Nasbownbss of Mind is frequently the 
cause of obstinacy. We do not easily be- 
lieve beyond what we see. 



Friaes in Sohoola;* 

Wb take pleasure in laying before our read' 
ers this able report on an important subjects 
We bespeak for it a careful perusal. 

To the New York State Teaehere' Astoeiation / 

Tour committee to whom was referred the 
resolution in reference to the <* practice of 
offering prizes in our schools," would report — 

That in fortheranoe of their duty they i»- 
sued a dreular in Janoary last, by which 
means they hoped to collect such an amount 
of facts and experience as would enable them 
to place the subject before you in its strongest 
light. These circulars wete sent to eminent 
teachers in our colleges, academies, and pub- 
lic schools, in our own and other states. And 
although the response has not been as full as 
was desired, answers have been received from 
ten different states of the Union, some of 
which we shall embody in this report. 

It mKy not be improper to state here that 
the circular contains the fallowing passage : 

** That there may be no delicacy in giving a 
fuH and explicit answer, no names, either of 
persons or schools, will be used in the report, 
or made public, unless express permission so 
to do, accompany the communication." 

On approaching the discussion of a ques- 
tion on which there is such diversity of opin- 
ion, your committee is not unaware of the 
difficulties with wtieh it is surroimded. That 
both parties are right, is hardly to be assum- 
ed. Much of the difficulty doubtiess lies ia 
confounding one thing with another, in as« 
suming analogies where none exist, and in 
making no distinction between emidation and 
selfish ambition; between a system of re^ 

* Report of Committee (Messrs. M, P. Cavert, 
C. H. Dana, Philip Snyder, and J. W. Barker), 
made at the Annual Meeting of the New iTork 
State Teachers* Association, at Lockport, Aug^ 
4,1868. 
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wards and a system of prizes. The words of 
the resolution are : The practioe of offering 
prizes. First, then, what if that practice.^ 
Why, generally, to offer to him wha shall ex- 
hibit the highest grade of scholarship in one 
or more departments of learning, or to him 
whose conduct shall be least exceptional, 
something which, above everybody else, he 
may carry off as a prize ; and not to all who 
shall acquit themselves well, a reward. To 
this practice there are many and grave objec- 
tions. And yet we find men of honesty, of 
learning, and of talent, who think the practice 
-commendable and defensible. But not to 
waste time with prelimiaary remarks, we pro- 
pose to quote from the letters received, and 
make these, to some extent, the basis of what 
we may ourselves have to say. We can not, 
of course, and do not propose to give all the 
correspondence, but only as much as shall 
«how the general tone on both sides. 

Troy, March 22, 1858. 
Dear Sir — Your circular, dated Amster- 
dam, Jan. 1st, was duly received. Though 
my opinion on the subject may be of little 
consequence, such as it is, I give it freely. 
After an experience of more than thirty years 
In the school-room, during all of which time 
prizes were offered as a stimulus to industry, 
1 can not fully endorse the resolution in your 
circular, that the tendency of the practice Is 
wrong, operating mischievously upon the so- 
cial, moral, and intellectual nature of those 
whom it is intended to benefit. I have never 
observed that its influence is of this character, 
especially if there always is, as there should 
T>e, such impartiality and justice in the award 
as to insure the confidence of the candidates ; 
and this has idways been the case where I 
have had the opportunity of witnessing its 
operation. Ihat it does prove a powerful in- 
centive to industry and effort to a certain ex- 
tent;, I can have no doubt; nor have I ebseiT- 



ed generally that the results of success on the 
one hand, or of failure on the other, have 
been such as are asserted in the resolution, 
except perhaps in a very few instances. Still 
I do not think on the whole, that the benefit 
is such aa greatly to recommend the practice, 
or that a more excellent way may not be de- 
vised. The operation of the system as a stim- 
ulus to industry is only partial ; for in a class 
it will soon be apparent that the chance of 
success m the competition lies only with a 
few, and though with these few it will con- 
tinue longer to be effective, its influence ceases 
entirely with those, probably the majority, 
who see they have no hope of success. Its 
tendency in another direction, I think, is pos- 
itively injurious. A pupil studying different 
branches, and belonging to different classes in 
which prizes are proposed, will probably soon 
find out that in some of his classes he has but 
little prospect of success, while in one or two 
others his chance is pTOtty good. In such 
cases I have often seen that the pnpil will de- 
vote all his efforts to the one or two studies 
in which he hopes to carry off the prize, and 
neglect his duties in the others, even if they 
are more important. « 

Very respectfully, B. 

W College, April 23, 1858. 

Dear Sir — My own experience and earnest 
convictions would be in favor of giving prizes 
to the young as an incentive to excellence in 
scholarship. Of course the motive of duty 
can not be safely overlooked. Appeals to 
conscienc can be made as readily with a prize 
as without it. And why should not tl^e 
young be allowed to strive for tangible re- 
wards, as well as children of a larger growth? 
A clergyman will seldom write a sermon un- 
less he has one to preach and expects to get 
paid for it. A lawyer will not often spend 
his time over a brief from which no fee is to be 
realized. Talk to thene men about the duty 
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they owe to society, and they will furnish a 
number of good reasons why children should 
not be expected to work for the mere love of 
the thing. But <* these prizes create unpleas- 
ant jealousies arnd heart-burnings between the 
members of a school." This is often so. So 
it is true (more's the pity) that honors and 
emoluments of every kind are the cause of 
endless troubles between grown up people 
who are supposed to live in obedience to the 
law of conscience. Let us pull the beam out 
of our own eye before we find too much fsult 
with children for proving to us in their little 
quarrels, €hat the child is father to the man. 
I have been connected with a college as student 
and teacher for some twenty years. During 
half of this time the college has offered no 
specific honors and prizes ; during the other 
half it has had the benefit of such incentives. 
The one period differs from the other as 
light differs from darkness. Students have 
occasional discords and alienations of feeling, 
when they work for prizes and class honors ; 
yet they do work, do improve their time and 
secure the objects for which they are sent to 
college. Emula^on is a test of character, 
through which many pass with great benefit. 
Let no tangible rewards be offered in the shape 
of prizes, or honors, and college life becomes 
vapid and flat, save when the students quar- 
rel — as they certainly will with excessive bit- 
terness — about matters of the smallest con- 
cern. There will be much less of study, less 
obedience to college law, and less good feel- 
ing. There will be more rowdyism and more 
waste of time in hurtful reading. My belief 
is firm that prizes should be offered both in 
schools and colleges ; at the same time that 
the most is made of appeals to the sense of 
duty and the love of learning. 

Yours, with much esteem, s. n. 



University of - 
Dear Sir— 



-, March 31, 1858. 
My experience rola* 



tive to the effect of prizos in achooU is of the 
meagerest kind. I have always been connect* 
ed with this institution as a teacher. But as 
human nature is always the same, I may tell 
you what I have learned here. I do not sup- 
pose that our Faculty would dispense with 
the offering of prizes to students, whether the 
prize be that of being declared the best, or 
one of the best scholars in his class, or of 
being published as having never missed a col- 
lege duty while here — or being appointed 
college marshal — or obtaining a specific prize 
in books, &c., for excellence in any one study* 
I suppose we must look upon any and every- 
thing offered and given as a reward for well- 
doing as a prize. The nature of the gift, I 
take it, has no place in deciding what is m 
prize ; it is only its object. I am inclined t» 
think that we must change human nature be- 
fore we can get along without prizes of one 
sort or other. They who patiently continue 
in well doing, shall receive, before the great 
white throne, eternal life. Paul labored to 
receive the prize of his high calling. There 
can be no unavoidable vice then in the princi- 
ple of offering and giving prizes for extraor- 
dinary effort in a praiseworthy direction. 

As I have declared above, I should hardly^ 
know what to do with my classes were I not 
allowed to stimulate them by the hope of gain- 
ing a prize from me — a prize of some sort or 
other — a compliment for an excellent recita- 
tion — an opportunity to -show his fellows 
that he knows what he is about — a reading 
him out as a good scholar at our public gath- 
erings — a special testimonial to the publie 
(besides his diploma) that he is worthy of 
confidence, &c. Some of our professors offer 
a prize of books, and they have not found it 
to work ill. I know that jealousies and en- 
vyings, and heart-burnings, abd hates, and 
charges of partiality, &c., may, and sometimes 
do arise in these contendings for prizes^ but 
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odIj to a limited extent, and they work their 
own cure. 

When the gospel was preached of conten- 
tion, Paul rejoiced, and would rejoice. 

I remain, &c., c. p. 

New York, Feb. 10, 1868. 

Dear Sir — Yours of the date of January 
lat, in circular, came to hand on the 10th of 
that month, and I am ready to furnish my 
testimony in the case. It is not much that I 
have to say, for eet, par,, I have had no per- 
sonal difficulty on the point embraced in the 
resolution, since I have been a teacher, for 
the reason that, save in one solitary instance, 
there have been no prizes given in any school 
of which I have had charge. In that instance 
ft retiring school officer left eight gold dollars 
to be distributed among as many classes, one 
to be given in each class to the best lad in it. 
The selection was pretty easily made by the 
vote of the class, the teacher not interfering 
in the least. The giving of those dollars was 
rendered still less objectionable from the fact 
that the character and qualities that secured 
the dollar were formed without any knowl- 
edge that a reward was to be given, and thus 
the whole matter was really a silent develop- 
ment of the individual, without the influence 
of a special reward on his struggles or pur- 
pose. The dollars were left without any pre- 
vious intimation by the donor, and awarded 
during the ensuing week. I think, so far as 
I could judge, no evil resulted. 

I have, however, steadfastly and successful- 
ly opposed the introduction of rewards into 
the school under my charge, not because they 
operate mischievously on the intellectual na- 
ture of the pupils, but because they are ob- 
jectionable on ** social and moral " grounds. 
I do not know that I get the exact idea intend- 
ed by the word " social," but I can have no 
such difficulty with the term « moraL" My 



own experience as a lad, has rather led me to 
think that as an intellectual incentive to pu- 
pils of ability, some of whom may have be- 
come incrustcd with laziness, the offering of 
prizes has a most powerful and beneficial ef- 
fect. My experience was a considerably long 
one — extended indeecl through five school 
years of my life, and from it I am led to say 
that the giving of prizes did really work as- 
tonishingly well, so far as the development of 
the intellect in the line of their studies was 
concerned. I frankly own that I have seen 
no such study in amount or thoroughness, in 
any schools since. — But in a moral point of 
view, I believe it to have been most disastrous. 
It produced a delight in the slips and failings 
of others. It regarded every struggling com- 
petitor as in the way. It produced a spirit 
that would have trod as remorselessly on the 
body of a rival put kor* de combat by any 
mishap, as that which places the ruthless heel 
on the breast of a fallen foe on the field of 
actual battle. It anticipated, in some bosoms 
to which such feelings should have been 
strangers, the bickerings and jealousies and 
bitter truculent rivalries, that attend advanced 
and struggling manhood ! In short, it was 
human life as we understand it in its worst 
and most impleasing aspect, begun in child- 
ren before the happy, generous life of child- 
hood had even reached its full blessedness or 
blossom. Neither do I know of any way to 
correct such a tendency in the giving of prizes. 
For just in proportion as the prize is desira- 
ble, so great will be the little jealousies and 
rivalries engendered. I am told that it is hu- 
man life to struggle, and the quicker we train 
the child for that struggle the better. I be- 
lieve, I answer, in a true generous life of 
childhood and youth, and after that has pass- 
ed, why, then let the struggle come. As to 
prizes for good conduct, I regard them as in 
the highest degree pernicious. No language 
would be too strong, were I too characterize 
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the practice as I ought. « My son behared 
well and got thb book — this medal for it." 
What a speech, and from a father too ! and 
yet this is the true translation of the feeling 
that keeps the reward on the center-table for 
the sight of admiring friends. I prefer a lit- 
tle of the natural essence of evil to a goodness 
set to running after such a pattern and by 
such a spring. This statutory goodness, set 
up in niches, laureled and garlanded, and 
putting itself in the face of its betters it may 
be, and crying, << g^ to now, I am holier than 
thou, for these garlands attest it," what is it 
but an eye sezyice, to be driven out of school 
life, with scorning if necessary, not set up for 
admiration through a neighborhood. Facts 
about these opinions, I can not furnish, at 
least in such a way as to be striking. For 
the operation of prizes is often too subtle to 
be brought out forcibly, at least so forcibly 
as to be of much use in the report you may 
be about to prepare. 

Wishing you success in the object you have 
in.view, if it be to demonstrate the noxious 
influence of prize giving ; and whether this 
be your object or not, wishing you every suc- 
cess in eliciting the truth on this all important 
point, 

Believe me your sincere well-wisher, 

8. 

School, June 10th, 1858. 

Dear Sir — A reply in full, of course, is at 
this late day useless. But in brief, let me 
say that I fiiUy concur in the spirit and word- 
ing of the resolution to which you called my 
attention ; and I will add that I believe the 
practice of offering prizes is wrong in prin- 
ciple as well as in tendency. I have thor- 
oughly tried the prize system in my own 
schools, with reference to compositions, decla- 
mation, special studies, general scholarship, 
and conduct, and I long since abandoned it, 
as placing before pupils, motives unequal, in- 



constant, and unworthy ; producing, too 
often, division and hatred where there should 
be unity and love, and selfish rivalry when 
there should be only a noble and generous 
emulation. I have carefully observed its ef- 
fects in the schools of others, and my experi- 
ence and observations unite in unqualifiedly 
condemning it in any form. Ihe system 
seems to be growing in favor in some quar« 
ters, having been adopted within the paat 
three or four years in many schools, and in^ 
at least, two of our colleges ; therefore I hope 
the committee will give this subject the attri- 
tion its importance demands. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 



We have in these extracts a fair specimen 
of the entire correspondence, giving as we 
suppose, nearly all the views entertained on 
the subject of school prizes. The first is rath- 
er a remarkable letter; for while distinctly 
denying, it clearly establishes as far as one 
witness can, at least, two points of the reso- 
lution at which it is aimed. Nor is there any 
inconsistency in this, as will be found on a 
careful reading, and noting to whom, in each 
case, the remarks apply. That, <* its influence 
ceases entirely with those, probably the ma- 
jority, who see they have no hope of success," 
is claimed as a proof of intellectual harm ; 
negative, it is true, yet none the less absolute 
on that account ; while, « I have often seen 
that the pupil will devote all his efforts to the 
one or two studies in which he hopes to carry 
off the prize, and neglect his duties in the 
others, even if they are more important," is 
claimed as affecting injuriously both the 
•« moral and intellectual nature," since thus 
his own intellect must suffer to the extent of 
such neglect, and the undue advantage thus 
taken of his competitors is, to say the least, 
of very doubtful honesty. That it makes 
fearful inroads upon friendly companionsh'p 
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seems to be a universal admission. And in 
answer to this we are told, that ** honors and 
emoluments of every kind are the cause of 
endless troubles among grown up people." 
Tliis is too true. But such quarrels are nev- 
er considered as exhibiting true manly nature, 
evidence of amiable and lovable qualities. 
And hence it would be wise to repress rather 
than foster such development in the young. 
All these things, like weeds everywhere, will 
grow soon enough without special culture. 
It is a mistake to suppose that we are thus 
giving them experience for the g^at battle of 
life, when we are simply forcing germs which 
will make life's pathway more thorny and 
tangled, and life's battle less pleasing. But, 
we ** should hardly know what to do with 
our classes if we were not allowed to stimu- 
late them by the hope of gaining a prize." 
Not having tried a better tyatem, that may be 
80 as is declared. But if, as is alleged, the 
majority are not stimulated by the offered re- 
ward, are the rights of the majority duly re- 
garded ? or, is it claimed that the system is 
intended but for the few ^ Are not teachers 
bound to work for the greatest good of the 
greatest number ? It is said that they can 
add other inducements to this. Will they do 
it ? And if they do, with what unction can 
they urge upon the majority what they prac- 
tically believe and declare to be lower mo- 
tives, and with what hope of success ? Can 
any system of school discipline which fails to 
raise an aspiration in the breasts of the great- 
er number of those on whom it is intended to 
operate, be the true one ? Again, the prize 
system fails even when it ought to triumph. 
The prize scholars are not the prize men of 
the country or of the world. There are of 
course exceptions, but we believe it holds 
generally true, that the prize scholar seldom 
makes much of a figure after he has left the 
school or the college. The great feat of his 
life has been accomplished ; the great end for 



which he has been taught to toil has been 
gained ; he holds the glittering prize, and, 
whether expected so to do or not, he will 
never pay back to science the value of the 
medal bestowed upon him. 

It is sometimes objected that the offci of a 
reward or the desire to gain the reward is a 
strong temptation to dishonesty. It is true 
that competitors often resort to dishonest 
means in order that they may win; and it 
may be that the ease with *which fraud may 
be practiced, and the difficulty with which it 
is detected, render the temptation peculiar. 
If this be the case, the objection may not be 
without force. 

The prize is presented as the highest motive 
for exertion — the most prominent object for 
which the candidate should struggle — while 
right and duty are thrown in the background, 
or are wholly ignored. True, we are told that 
« appeals to conscience can be made as well 
with a prize as without it." But will such 
appeals be as likely to affect the conscience, 
admitting them made i And, is it not triors 
likely that several appeals will be made to the 
desire for the prize, where one is made to con- 
science } thus showing the place which both 
teacher and pupil assign the prize. Appeal- 
ing to conscience \mder such circumstances, 
is catching birds with chaff, after failing to 
catch them with wheat. We add : That 
system which appeals to a lower motive when 
a higher one is available, is wrong in morals, 
since it elevates the lower and depresses the 
higher impulses of our nature. We are told 
that ** a clergyman will seldom write a ser- 
mon unless he has one to preach, and expects 
to be paid for it," &c. No doubt the state- 
ment is believed Xo be true (although the most 
thrilling preaching that ever fell on mortal 
ear has been without money and without 
price), for the prize system ignores the great 
duty of labor as tl|e highest obligation of so- 
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oial man — does not teach the pupil that there 
are moral obligations resting upon him to oc- 
cupy some field of usefulness lo the world — 
but, that his only care should be to secure the 
prize for himself. And this doctrine slightly 
modified, has a wide Influence in social life. 
We teach it in the school and in the family. 
We practice it when we choose for ourselves 
or our children professions or business for 
life (without regard to our proper sphere of 
' usefulness) for which we have no taste and 
no adaptation, being governed in our choice 
by the fancied return of gold or ease — the 
cause of innumerable business and profession- 
al failures — a fruitful source of social ill. 
Let what will be said about working for pay ; 
let pay be the great object of our every effort, 
and truth and duty be practically ignored 
and we float without anchor or helm, the 
Bport of the waves and the storm. We would 
not abjure self, but seek for self in conformity 
with the injunction, "love thy neighbor as 
thyself." Again, it is said that the practice 
appeals to emulation, a legitimate principle of 
our nature ^hich cannot be wisely overlook- 
ed. Perhaps this may be true. But how 
shall we understand the term emulation ; in 
its good or bad sense ? Not in its bad sense, 
certainly. If emulation means a desire to 
imitate, or equal, or excel others in praise- 
worthy acts without wishing in any manner 
to detract from, or depress them — a desire 
for advance, improvement, prominence, emi- 
nence — does it need any such stimulus as a 
medal or a purse ? If emulation implies these 
high motives, are they not all sufficient ? Or 
if not, is it proposed to present a higher mo- 
iive in the offered prize ? To what principle 
do we thus appeal ? Not to emulation now 
in the rightful sense. All the conditions are 
changed — the success of one procures an- 
other's failure. A new element has been in- 
troduced, a new principle evoked. True em- 
ulation is a light kindled by its neighbor's 



torch, burning more or less brightly, without in 
the least diminishing the brilliancy of that at 
which it was itself kindled. This new crea- 
tion, a consuming flame of other origin, de- 
vouring its neighbor's torch, yet adding thus 
no light to its own. Emulation ought not 
thus to bo tampered with — cannot be culti- 
vated by means like these. In fact it dies out 
from sheer necessity under such treatment, 
and ambition, avarice, selfishness, or pride, 
assume its place : or, it becomes without rem- 
edy, emulation in its toorat aerue. But, ** life 
offers a prize to struggling manhood." Life 
offers to manhood no prizes under such con- 
ditions, that one having gained a prize, anoth- 
er may not gain a like or equally satisfactory 
one. The prize scholar takes what, when 
taken, leaves nothing similar that others may 
gain. The requisite analogy is wanting to 
make the argument good. ** The gospel sanc- 
tions the system." ** Paul labored to receive 
the prize of his high calling." We only ask 
how many, equally deserving, perhaps, fail in 
consequence of his success ? If none, are the 
systems of distribution one and like, or two 
and dissimilar ? « When the gospel was 
preached of contention, Paul rejoiced and 
would rejoice." No doubt ! and with the 
utmost propriety. But what would Paul be 
likely to say about those who should ieam 
the gospel of contention ? 

< * God distributes rewards." The argument 
as applied to the prize system is good for 
something or it is not. The fair inference is, 
that those who use it, mean to follow the ex- 
ample set them by God himself, and therefore 
cannot be wrong, or at least may be right. 
Do they then mean to affirm, that God offers 
rewards to men, and mocks their honest, 
earnest efforts to gain the prize by giving it to 
a more successful competitor ? that he closes 
the gates of heaven while the race is yet hot, 
shutting in the first arrived, and shutting out 
those, who, though struggling with all the 
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powers bestowed upon them, are more slow 
in the course? We venture, no such thing 
can be found in the whole economy of heayen. 
God rewards merit, not talent. The pri^e 
system rewards success, not merit. Let us 
illustrate this point : A dozen boys, of a& 
many years are about to commence study ; 
aay written arithmetic. They are placed to- 
gether in class. One of the twelve had some 
trainiLg in intellectual arithmetic ; and be- 
sides, is so situated at home as to get assist- 
ance whenever needed. The rest are less for- 
tunate in these respects. They study for four 
or six months and are examined. A prize is 
to be awarded. The contest is a close one, 
but the pupil previously drilled is found to be 
a little the readiest, a little the quickest in 
reaching results. Which now will take the 
offered reward } Why the one exhibiting the 
most ready scholarship. 'Tis his by virtue 
of the condition imposed. And yet either 
one of the eleven, had merit decided the con- 
test, was better entitled to this distinction, 
for they had each accomplished more mental 
labor and acquired more knowledge. The 
same is true with regard to good conduct. 
There is one whose moral surroundings at 
home are such, that none other than good con- 
duct has been possible. None other should 
be expected. Everything which parental af- 
fection could suggest has been used to re- 
press the vicious, and unfold the virtuous 
promptings of his nature. There is another, 
all of whose surroundings at home are such, 
that vice is, to ear, and eye, and thought, 
most familiar. Parental affection has never 
watched with sleepless anxiety, <*to pluck 
his feet from the ways that go down t(^ the 
pit," and to turn him in the ways of virtue 
and truth. Now these two, so unlike, are 
brought together at the public school. The 
one meets every requirement, with regard to 
conduct, without an effort. The other, quick 
in his perceptions, comprehends the new cir- 



cumstances in which he is placed, and by a 
strong effort, succeeds in a course of conduct 
with which, as a whole, little fault can be 
found, and which does him the highest credit. 
As compared with the other he falls somewhat 
short. Comparing each with himself, and his 
deserts are vastly greater than those of the 
other. He has improved by his own effort. 
The other has gone on in the way in which 
he has always been instructed. And yet this 
latter will take the prize for good conduct 
whenever such prize is to be awarded. It is 
submitted that this is misehievously unjust. 
And the injustice of the award is often look« 
ed upon as a practical proof of the importance 
which those, whom they should and perhaps 
do regard as models in morals, attach to just 
dealing and the claims of moral honesty. But 
there is another objection here. The prize 
system, as practiced, is manifestedly wrong in 
this, that by comparing one boy with another^ 
it practically assumes that Ood has made all 
of equal mental capacity ; which is by no 
means true. Let the boy be compared with 
himself; and let the award be made for im- 
provement upofi himself or not at all. Then 
we shall sometimes hear of prize scholars af- 
ter they have left the schools. And then, too, 
we shall cease to hear, of som^ at least, of 
the ill effect of the prize system.. If it be ob- 
jected that such a plan would be impractible, 
that its execution would be impracticable, ex- 
pensive, and burdensome, we answer, be it so ! 
'tis the only system that justice commends, if 
prizes must be given, for what, as we believe 
prizes should never be offered in advance: 
for duty bribed is virtue sold. 

To that practice which should, without pre- 
vious intimation, bestow upon praiseworthy 
effort and conduct, rewards and commenda- 
tions which would be genuine and valuable 
certificates of character, these remarks do not 
of course apply. 
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We have, then, these results : 

Ist. The prize system stimulates the few 
and fails to stimulate the many. On this 
point its advocates and opponents agree. 

2d. It acts unfavorably upon the majority, 
either through neglect or discouragement, or 
both ; and hence intellectual harm. 

3d. It precludes the successful employ- 
ment of those higher and worthier motives 
which affect man as a moral and social being, 
whose right employment better fit him for a 
true and noble life. 

4th. It operates unfavorably upon the com- 
petitors themselves, according to the well 
known law, that a growth produced by un- 
natural and extraordinary atimulus is abnor- 
mal and unhealthy. 

5th. It has a strong, if not a legitimate ten- 
dency to unpleasant rivalries, to envyings, 
enmities, jealousies, and hates. 

6th. It develops and fosters selfishness and 
pride, never agreeable or desirable in social 
life. 

7th. It ignores truth and justice in its as* 
sumption of equalities, where by God's own 
fiat equalities do not exist. 

We have designedly refirained from citing 
q>ecific facts, because this could not be done 
without exhibiting in unpleasant relations, 
individuals and schools. We have also pur- 
posely avoided quoting authorities on the sub- 
ject ; yet we should not do justice to our own 
feelings, did we not commend to every one, 
the careful perusal of what is said therein, in 
his " Theory and Practice of Teaching," by 
that eminent teacher, D. P. Page. We offer 
•new for your consideration, the resolution : 

** Resolved, That the practice of offering 
prizes in our schools, is wrong in tendency, 
operating mischievously upon the social, mor- 
al, and in ellectnal nature of those whom it is 
intended to benefit."— JVT. Y. Ttather. 



*>| For the Schoolmr iter. 

Aapeota of Public Sohoola.— ITo. 1. 

These quotations are carefully selected so as 
to give a view as complete as pos^ible of Ed- 
ucation in certain states. The paragraphs 
quoted do not often succeed in the order in 
which they appear below. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty 'Second Ann, Rep, B, Ed., and 21nd 
Ann. Hep. See. of Boards 1859. 
'Normal Schooh.—lhe Nonral Schools 
which come under the particular supervision 
of the Board are accomplishing the great ob- 
jects for which they were ebtablished, by send* 
ing out annually an able, accomplished and 
efficient corps of teachers to labor in their 
profession in the schools of the State. In 
July last, circulars were addressed by the 
Secretary of the Board to the school com- 
mittees of the several towns and cities in the 
State, containing interrogatories designed to 
elicit from the committees a full and frank 
expression of their opinion of the merits and 
demerits of the graduates of Normal Schools* 

< The school committees have generally re- 
sponded promptly and fidly to the questions 
proposed, and the general result is, that in 
their opinion, the persons educated at the 
Normal Schools excel teachers who have not 
had the advantages of these institutions, in 
their capacity to communicate knowledge and 
to guide their pupils into a clear understand- 
ing of the principles of the art or science 
taught. These answers indica^ that the Nor- 
mal Schools are increasing in public favor, 
and that many of the prejudices which exist- 
ed against them are fading away. 

< The statutes of the Commonwealth require 
that all teachers should be of good moral 
character, have sufficient literary qualifica- 
tions, capacity to govern, and be of good be- 
haviour. In addition to these qualifications, 
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•ne of the great objects of normal school in- 
atmcti6n is, to instract the pupils in the art 
or science of teaching all the branches of 
i^udy pursued in ovur common schools. Nor- 
mal schools are no longer pn experiment. 
They are ftilly established as part of the 
Massachusetts system of education. 

<The Normal School at Westfield, under 
the charge of John W. Dickinson as princi- 
pal, with three assistant tcachei's, has not been 
able to accommodate all who have applied 
for admission into the institution. This 
school receires young men and women, and 
at the last term fifteen persons were rejected 
for the want of room to accommodate them. 
The school contains one hundred and twenty- 
five scholars, a larger numbet than in any 
previous year. 

* The Normal School at Framingham under 
the charge of Geo. N. Bigelow as principal, 
with three assistant teachers, is exclusively 
for the education of young women as teach^ 
ers, and contained at the last term seventy- 
five scholars, a larger number than at any 
former term since the school has been estab- 
lished at Framingham. 

* At Bridgewater the Normal School is un- 
der the care of Marshall Ck)nant as principal, 
with two assistant teachers. This school re- 
ceives young men and women as pupils, and 
contained ninety scholars at the commence- 
ment of the present term, which is a greater 
number than in any former term. 

The Normal School recently established at 
Salem is exclusively for young women, and is 
under the charge of Alpheus Crosby, with 
three assistant teachers, and contains one 
hundred and nineteen scholars, which is a 
larger number than the school has contained 
since its estabUshment. These institutions, 
containing four hundred and nine pupils who 
are qualifying themselves for teachers, have 
able, competent, and efficient instmctora. 



Yet the demand upon them lor teachers for 
the common Fchools is greater than they can 
supply. At a future time it may be necess*!- 
ry to establish a fifth school for teachers in 
order to supply the demand of the pdblic. 

* It will be necessary that larger appropria* 
tions be made for these schbols the coming 
year, in order to make some improvements in 
the buildings, grounds and apparatus, and 
add something to the salaries of assistant 
teachers* 

< It affords the Board great pleasure to say 
that these schools are progressing in the' ac* 
complisbment of the great objects for which 
they were fotinded and have been sustained ; 
that they are ei^oying public confidence, and 
are in a condition of unexampled prosperity/ 

< TeachtT^ [futittttes, — Massachusetts was 
the first State in the Union to afford legisla- 
tive aid to teachers' institutes. Four thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars were ap- 
propriated the last year by the legislature 
towards defraying the expenses of these gath- 
erings of teachers. The expenditures have 
been f 3,500. Ten institutes have been held 
the past year in the following towns, viz : <— 
Westborough, Milford, Spencer, Springfield, 
Adams, Gardner, Provincetown, Fairhaven, 
Bemardston, and Haverhill. The number of 
members has been fifteen hundred and forty- 
five, which is a larger number than in any 
former year with one exception. The session 
of each institute continues for five days.' 

• Teachers' A$$oeiati<ms.'^ On the 10th day 
of May, 1848, the legislature passed a law for 
the encouragement of teachers' associations 
in each county in the Commonwealth. The 
law authorizes "the governor to draw his 
warrant on the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth for the sum of f 60 in favor of each 
county association," whose president and sec- 
retary shall certify under oath, that the asso- 
ciation has held semi-annual meetings of nol 
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lesB than two dpys each for the express pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of common 
schools. 

« Under the provisions of this statute, as' 
Boclations have been formed in most of the 
counties of the State. The meetings of these 
Associations are attended by the secretary and 
Bgents of the Board when it is practicable* 
The advantages derived from these institu* 
lions are perceptible both in the teachers and 
In the schools which they represent* Much 
valuable instruction is given and received^ 
■nd a greater interest is promoted in the cause 
of common schools. 

< Public Sehooh. — In looking over the pub- 
lic schools of the State, the general aspect is 
cheerful and encouraging. While the legisla- 
ture is aiding and assisting in their onward 
progress by liberal appropriations, distin- 
guished and enlightened individuals are giv- 
ing their cordial cooperation and influence to 
ftooelerate their advancement. Towns and 
cities are exerting themselves to give them ef- 
fect and power by providing for them aU the 
necessary facilities for a thorough elementary 
education. 
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Money raised by tax for Schools for 
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For the year previous, 
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Year previous, 


4,360 
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Schools, 1867-4, in Summer, 


199,792 



3,911 



Year previous, 

Increase for the year, 
Whole No. Scholars attending Pub. 

Schools, 1857-8, in Winter, 218,198 

Year previous, 233,031 

Increase tot the year, 15,167 
Average attendance in 1857-8, in 

Summer, 154,642 

Year previous, 150,375 

Increase, 4,267 
Average attendance in 1857^, in 

Winter, 175,526 

Year previous, 158,579 

Increase for the year, 16,947 
No. of Children in the State, be* 

tween 5 and 15 years, 1858, 223,304 

In 1867, 221,478 

Increase, 1,826 
The amount raised by tax per 
Scholar between 5 and 15 

years, 1858, $6 04 

In 1857, 5 82.9 

Increase for the year for each 

Scholar, 21.1 

It will appear from the above statistics that 
the number of children between the ages of 
five and fifteen years has only increased 1,856, 
in the last year, while the mean average at- 
tendance for the year in the public schools 
has increased 10,607, — a very gratifying re- 
sult. The above statistics also show that 
more money has been raised for schools ; that 
teachers are better paid ; that the number of 
schools has been augmented, and that the 
number of scholars attending schools has 
greatly increased.' 

< School Piind, •-* The whole amount of the 
School Fund on the first day of June, 1868, 
was $1,522,898.41, the income of which was 
about ninety-three thousand dollars. Hie 
unexpended balance to be added to the princi- 
pal was $1,848.68.'' 

Normal Oraduate», — « The result ia ia • 
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high degree satisfactory. Not that these 
Bchools are faultless; not that just grounds of 
complaint do not exist j not that prejudices 
against them are every where removed ; not 
that the graduates always succeed ; but that, 
for twenty years, they have gradually devel- 
oped a higher life within themselves, and ex- 
erted an important and constantly widening 
influence in favor of good learning. In July 
last I prepared a series of questions, and so- 
licited replies from every school committee in 
the State. Answers were received from 202 
towns. Of these, 68 had never employed 
graduates of Normal Schools, and several 
others had employed a single graduate only 
for a brief period of time. Most of the com- 
tnittees in these towns naturally declined to 
express an opinion upon the system. Of the 
committees of the remaining towns, 11 are 
decidedly opposed to the schools, while 106 
express themselves favorable, with degrees of 
feeling from calm moderation to ardent en* 
thusiasm, growing out of a long and satisfac- 
tory experience.' 

' 1. The graduates of the Normal Schools 
haive disseminated better ideas of education « 
and they have stimulated the people to in- 
creased exertions in behalf of schools and 
learning* 

< 2. During a period of nearly twenty years, 
as is stated by several committees, they have 
continually and essentially aided in elevating 
the professional standard among the teachers 
of the State ; and many improvements in 
methods of teaching were first introduced 
through the agency of the Normal Schools. 

* 3. Speaking generally, their excellence in 
thoroughness and methods of teaching is ad- 
mitted. 

« 4. They have been distinguished for en- 
thusiasm, devotion to their calling, system in 
teachirg, and for the ability to elucidate 
elearly the subjects presented. 



'These qualities are not confined to the 
graduates of Normal Schools ; but I am com- 
pelled to believe that every teacher in the 
State is in some degree indebted to these in- 
stitutions, and especially in the particulars 
mentioned. 

* In conclusion, 1 again commend the an- 
swers of the committees to the careful consid- 
eration of the friends of education ; and I 
feel assured that the enumerated advantages 
and excellencies of the Normal Schools will 
justify their establishment and maintenance, 
while the just criticisms and censures present- 
ed by the committees will lead to the removal 
of the few comparatively unimportant errors 
and evils that stiU exist.' 

BOSTOK. 

Abstract of School Beports, Mass. 

Primary SchooU. — < It is well known that 
primary instruction has not received so much 
attention as the higher grades of teaching. 
This remark is believed to be emphatically 
true of this city. The Primary Schools have 
been comparatively but little affected by the 
various influences which have, for the pfist ten 
X)T fifteen years, operated powerfully for the 
advancement of schools of higher grades. 
Not but they have made some progress. No 
doubt these schools now are better, in aU re- 
spects, than at any previous period of their 
history. The teachers are better ; the accom- 
modations are better ; the methods of teach- 
ing are better. In making the circuit of these 
schools, much was seen to approve; much 
that was gratifying and cheering. A very 
large propoition of the buildings occupied by 
them are, in most respects, excellent ; they 
are such as even Boston may well be proud 
of. Many of the teachers possess a good de- 
gree of intelligence and energy, are earnestly 
*devot€d to their work, and are doing a vast 
amount of good. Some appeared to be very 
desirous of improving their qualifications fox 
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their difficult task, and others invited sugges- 
tions respectinsr the management and instruc- 
tion of their schools, and receive them gladly. 
I think a large majority would be disposed to 
cooperate cheerfully in any judicious plans 
for the general elevation of the standard of 
primary school instruction. On the other 
hand, I think a few still remain as teachers in 
these schools, who would object to almost any 
plan proposed, except that of increasing their 
compensation or diminishing their labors.' 

Grammar SchooU. — * A considerable pro* 
portion of my time has been devoted to the 
Grammar Schools. Having completed the 
thorough inspection of the Primary Schools, 
as described in my first report, it seemed ad- 
visable to proceed in a similar manner with 
the lower divisions of the Grammar Schools, 
especially those embracing the pupils drawn 
from the Primary Schools within the past 
year, and generally constituting the fourth 
class. From two to three divisions in fifteen 
schools were examined. In these examina- 
tions, it was my aim to ascertain the method 
of teaching each branch, and the proficiency 
attained in it, carefully to note all peculiari- 
ties of management, and especially to observe 
the tone and spirit of the schoolroom, and 
the motives applied. In these divisions the 
prescribed studies are, reading, writing, spel- 
ling, oral arithmetic, and drawing. 

< The writing books were carefully inspect- 
ed. In some schools this branch was taught 
with very little skUL The contrast between 
the best and the poorest was very great. In 
the school where I found writing taught re- 
markably well, the other branches were taught 
with nearly or quite equal success, showing 
that good writing can be produced without 
detriment to other studies. In some divisions 
pens were not used at all, pencils being sub*' 
■tituted in their place. The results of this 
plan did not appear very promising.'* 



< In three or four divisions the writing wai 
excellent. In these schools the pen was used. 
Where the best results were produced, the 
blackboard was in constant use, and a whole 
section of pupils wrote the same copy, at the 
same time. In some divisions, the blackboard 
did not seem to be used at all, in teaching 
this branch. Such a neglect shows a want of 
competency, or a want of faithfulness, on the 
part of the teacher. 

<In the higher classes of the Grammar 
Schools, penmanship is generally taught very 
well. In some schools it is taught with ex- 
traordinary success. On the whole, this 
branch is now taught in our schools far better 
than it was eight or ten years since, though 
there is still much room lor improvement in its 
management, in the Primary Schools, and in 
the lower divisions of the Grammar Schools. 

• In the lower grades of schools, the read* 
ing lessons afford the skillful teacher the best 
means of imparting useful instruction, and of 
forming correct mental habits. This branch, 
was, therefore, particularly examined. After 
listening to the exercises in reading, as con- 
ducted by the teacher, a few suggestive words 
were selected, and the pupils questioned as to 
their use and meaning, and then required to 
write them, or some oth^s, on their slates, 
from dictation. This process drew out their 
knowledge of the use of the dictionary, and 
showed whether they were well provided with 
slates and pencils, and how well they had 
been trained in their use. They were requir- 
ed to write the Arabic figures, also from dic- 
tation. Some capatal letters were written on 
the blaclcboard, and the pupils required to 
imitate them on their slates. I found that the 
pupils in these divisions had not been trained, 

*The writer remarks, however, that in Primary 
schools the use of the pencil in writing is to be 
encouraged. 
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to any considerable extent, in these slate-and- 
blackboard exercises.' 

Normal InttittUes, — < After due delibera- 
*tion» the following plan of proceeding was 
adopted : 

• To hold a meeting of the teachers in each 
district, at one of the school-rooms, the school 
occupying the room where the teachers are as- 
sembled being retained in session during the 
meeting ; the hour of meeting, after the close 
of the morning session ; and the attendance 
of the chairman of the committee of the dis- 
trict secured when practicable. 

< The teachers of twelve districts haye been 
invited to attend these meetings. In two or 
three instances, the chairmen of the commit- 
tees were kind enough to assume the labor 
and responsibility of making the necessary 
arrangements for the meetings. The attend- 
ance of the teachers has been perfectly satis- 
fiictory. In all the districts every teacher in- 
vited was present, with a single exception. 
In that case there was a good excuse fbr ab- 
sence. In all the districts, the desire was 
expressed by teachers individually that the 
meetings might be repeated ; and in one, a 
request for another meeting was made by a 
unanimous vote.' 

< As to the utility of similar meetings for 
the higher g^ade of teachers, there is no room 
for any question.' 



For the Schoolmaster. 
•• Oompositiona, " 



** Oh dear, I don't know what to write." 
" What shaU I write about > " " / can't write 
a composition." How often we hear such 
exclamations. We quote below from a letter 
recently received from Warwick. The extract 
is good, and the thought may be of service to 
some one, 
« Dear Schoolmaster : 



we noticed during our stay in one of the 
schools of this town, directed by Mr. Matte- 
son, at Warwick Neck, which seemed to 
prove efficient in dispelling some of the hor- 
rors of his scholars against the ' composi- 
tions,' — that of allowing them to publish a 
written paper at stated periods. This novelty 
so captivated their Imaginations that the exer- 
cise no longer seemed a * tiresome task.' 

We give an extract from a lengthy editorial 
poem of one ntunber of the paper, which rep- 
resents Ignorance contending with Knowledge. 

* Though conttantly itriTing life's follies to shon, 
And gxow up proficients in science and lore, 

We sometimes turn l^ck to the work we thought done, 
But hold to the motto of NlYBi oxvi o*bb. 

Though long we have struggled with man's wily foe«— 

Old Ignorance, easting his snares o'er the mind. 
And turning our pleasure to bitterest woe,— > 

We'll vanquish him fairly and leave him behind. 
See where we have struck him with pencil and slate. 

And pierced him with Gillott's productions of steel ! 
Most sadly he falters in racing, of late ; 

Our eibrts have made him lost power to feeL 

As combatants we shall not struggle in vain 
To stand on the siunmit, as some have before, 

As long as one trace of the foe shall remain. 
We'll utter the watchword of Nitbi oivb o'li. 

No wonder he falters and heartless appears. 
When twenty Oreene's grammars are hurled at bis 
head! 
He cannot recover from authorixed fears 
That some of his number are wounded and dead.' 

O. B." 



For the Schoolmaster. 
An Old BaUad. 



Diseurtive — Tho Tradition — lit Sequel -^Db' 
velopmerU — QuoiatioHs, 

Watchino the growth of garden flowers, 
we become accustomed to gorgeous beauty 
and cultivated symmetry. A ramble in the 



There is one method which open fields, where daisies bloom unnoticed, 
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where violets hide their meek faces in the 
grass, and timid anemones blush beneath the 
gaze of the sun, if it serve only as a variety, 
is pleasing because of its novelty. 

In literature, which is sometimes termed a 
field, there are some productions that may be 
likened to cherished flowers, for their artistic 
form ; and others which may be compared to 
field-blossoms ; beautiful because of their in- 
tegrity, their purity, and their simplicity. 
The regular classics, whose authors generally 
grew up under the training of schools and the 
discipline of teachers, are like the former; 
common, often unwritten literature, like the 
latter. Of this class is the ballad of the 
Wandering Jew, considerably more than a 
century old, hung with glittering dew from 
the night of years, well known to none of the 
learned except antiquarian searchers after the 
new in the old. A sketch of this story and 
its history is all our knowledge of it can sup- 
ply. Further developments of it would lead 
us into the fields of pure fiction, upon which 
no authors, as yet, fully agree. 

This tradition saith that as the King of the 
Jews bore his cross to Golgotha, Cartaphilus, 
porter to Pontius Pilate, stepping behind the 
victim, smote him with the fist, saying to him, 
" Go faster, Jesus ; why dost thou tarry ? " 
The Man of Sorrows, looking on his persecu- 
tor, answered, «I go, but thou shalt tarry 
tUl my coming.'* So Cartaphilus is still wan- 
dering over the earth, waiting, in sorrow, for 
the coming of his master. It is said that 
whenever he reaches the age of a hundred 
years, he falls into a trance, and, reviving, 
awakes to other seventy years of waiting and 
wandering, becoming, at each transformation, 
again of the age of thirty years, of the same 
age as at the day of that memorable crucifix- 
ion. 

Under the name of Joseph, Ananias bap- 
tized him into the Christian faith. He dwelt ' 



long in Armenia, where, in 1228, an Armen* 
ian bishop supposed he saw him. In his touf 
into England, that same bishop certified to this 
assertion, at the monastery of St Albans, 
when, also, his assistant said that he himself 
had met him at his superior's table. 

Two other accounts vary slightly as far as 
this period. One, more definite than the oth- 
ers, says that the Saviour, resting on a stone 
in front of the house of that Jew, was rebuk- 
ed by him, and was forced to rise and contin- 
ue his way. One other, since his pretended 
appearance at Hamburg, in 1547, states that 
the Wandering Jew had been a shoemaker at 
Jerusalem. At Hamburg, his name was call- 
ed Ahasuerus. He again appeared, at the last 
time now on record, in the month of April, 
1774, at the city of Brussels, where he was 
known as Isaac Laquedem. 

The touching sight of an old man, wander- 
ing over the earth, seeking in vain for that 
rest which most men attain, has affected the 
hearts of all who contemplated it. So much 
of marvel and sublimity and pathos are ex- 
haled on its contact with minds whose emo- 
tions are tender and susceptible, that the tale 
has been easily kept aUve by willing hands. 
There is no tangible evidence that the story is 
true. Its origin is unknown to general his- 
torians. Its association with a notion of the 
body beyond the natural change, excites sus- 
picions of its fiilsity. StUl, its manifest beau- 
ty is worthy of attention. It is, as has been 
once discovered, a simile to the grand pil- 
grimage of that scattered nation which wan- 
ders to and fro through foreign lands, wait- 
ing, in hopeful exile, till they may slumber 
with their fathers in their beloved land, or 
stand with their brethren under the shadow of 
Mount Zion, when the fulness of the Gentiles 
is come. 

We have intimated that the story related is 
fit for sensitiye minds. It will, hmce, i 
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to follow that many pens have deyeloped the 
tradition. We have four titles in as many 
languages, indicating that the Latin, the 
French, the Gennan, and the English litera- 
ture haye each received the tale. 

Eugene Suo, copious writer of French fic- 
tion, has adorned the main tradition in his 
own peculiar manner. The poet of France, 
who, a year or two ago, at a ripe age, was 
carried to his tomb in Fwe la chaisst wrote Le 
Juif Errant, Those imaginative German au< 
thors, who, from their educated, as well as 
from thdr natural tastes for the marvelous, 
appreciate any beautifrdly fictitious tradition^ 
have doubtless interwoven the tale into many 
lantastic stories. Twice hath the ancient Jew 
appeared among them. 

To those who are most Ikmiliar with the 
English tongue, the sweetest version is that 
in our language. A few lines will serve as a 
specimen for those who do not care to read 
the whole, and may cherish the taste for such 
beauties of readers whose taste is now form- 
ing.* 

I. 
When as in faire Jerusalem 

Our Saviour Christ did live. 
And for the sins of all the worlde. 

His own deare life did give. 
The wicked Jewes with scofiEes and scomes 

Did dailye him molest, 
That never till he left his life. 

Our Saviour could not rest. 

II, 
When they had crown'd his head with thornes. 

And scourged him to disgrace, 
In scomfall sort they led him forth 

• The 8th volume of Ballads, in the Library of 
British Poeta, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1858, is the source of most of our mate- 
rial. We have also consulted the Sneychpadia 
AmsrioanOf and other authorities on Jewish his- 
tory. 



Unto his dying place. 
Where thousand thousands in the streete 

Beheld him pass along, 
Tet not one gentle heart was there, 

That pityed this his wrong>. 



IV. 
Being weary thus, he sought for rest. 

To ease his burthened soule. 
Upon a stone ; the whioh a wretch 

Did churlishly controule ; 
And sayd, ** Away, thou King of Jewes, 

Thou shalt not rest thee here ; 
Pass on ; thy execution place 

Thou seest nowe draweth neare." 

Then the Saviour spoke those words which 
we have before quoted, and then are detailed 
the wanderings of the Jew. He visited Jeru- 
salem. 

But finding it all quite destroyed* 
He wandered thence with woe. 

He witnessed the changes of nations and 
astonished men by his accounts of what he 
had seen. We quote in ending, the last 
stanAs. 



He ne'er was seene to laugh nor smile, 

But weepe and make great moane ; 
Lamenting still his miseries. 

And dayes forepast and gone. 
If he heare any one blaspheme. 

Or take God's name in vaine, 
He tells them that they crucifle 

Their Saviour Christe againe. 



*< If you had seene his death,** saith he, 

'* As these mine eyes have done. 
Ten thousand thousand times would yee 

His torments think upon. 
And suffer for his sake all paine 

Of torments, and all woes : " 
These are his wordes, and eke his life, 

Whereas he comes or goes. 
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Words bj a member of tbe Senior class of the 
Mass. State Normal Sobool, Framlogham. 
Dnet« 



Ifnsle arraogvd as a Duet alid Cbxrcruii 
hj E. £. BLANCHARD. 



m 



:t 



m 



3-- 



iE£ 



1. I love the Win - ter, stem and cold, I love the Automa dreac, 

2. AU hail the mer •* ry sum • mer time, Let earth join in the song, 



m 



^^ 



:Js: 



8. Joy ! joy ! 'tis pleasant Sui 



8. Joy! joy! 'tis pleasant Sumnier time! List! Nature's my-riad throng 
Inst. 



m^ 



^3E 



^^ 



^EE 



^g^ ^^f^^ 



:azr 



^ 



The Bpring-time with tis smiles and tears, All, all, to me are dear ; 
Let all our gladsome voi - ces now. The joy « ous strain pro - long 



zt 



Have ta - ken up the an-them rude, Bear ^ ing it swif^ a - long, 



^-•_ 



B 



;^ 



^c 



^ 



ChmruB. 



-#-T 



^ 



e, "rfie 



=C 



But thee, oh ! glo-rious Sum -mer time, The time of birds and flowers^ 
Let woodland, grove, and mos ^ sy dell Join in the mer - ry shout, 



PWW^^^WP 



=151 



O^'^r 



hill and dell, on mountain top, Through eve - ry wav-ing tree. 



^ 



a: 



1^ 



--f^=f.- 



r^- 



ESE^ 



•^ T Invo tKoo A««/ /if ftlf f>iA -vvAT. T InvA thv sun ^^ nv honrtL, 



I 

Let 



love thee htti of all the year, 1 love thy sun - ny hours* 



all earth's creatures, far and near, The 



ous peal send out. 



joy - ous pea 



^0^^^^^^ 



_ \P5F8a^^^^ 



Ob ! . nng of glo - nous sammer days, The samrner days for me. 



■■■ - > ■ 
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JFtresitie department* 



The proposal repeated in our April number 
and again in May for an article from the girls 
will be seen to be accepted. Will the boys 
oojitinue the work by a short article on either 
of the subjects, The Edueation of Alfred the 
Oreat, or The Wart of Alfred the Great ? 
The girls may try, if they choose. Those 
boys who have skill and perseverance to write 
a good article on either of these topics will 
find them both to be fttU of interest. One 
secret I wiU tell you : Short articles are most 
sffeetiee. There ought not to be more than 
three pages of MS. in one of these. Short 
and earnest sentences let all their sentences be» 
as full of thought as apple-trees are full of 
blossoms in spring. 

Now let book leaves flutter, let perception 
be awake, make a willing slave of your pen, 
and a strong servant of your brain. Make 
your mark, boys, and begin now, in these 
golden days. The pen is a mighty instru- 
ment. Learn to wield it. By-and-by is a 
great way off. Now is always present. 

Have we said tbat schoolmasters may not 
write for us ? Let us have some living 
thoughts expressed in an interesting manner, 
which shall inspire us with more zeal and 
elevate our minds to desire integrity, faith- 
fulness« and usefulness. 



M^ST, QuREEar of Scots, by « M. L. A.," 
«vinces thought and study. 



.AJiawort to Aiithmetioal QueaUona in June 
Number. 

1. Forty-six <5ents. 

2. I give George f 1.06. He returns 60 
cents. * 

2. William owes Qeorge 14 cents. 



Answers to Misoellaneous Questiona in, 
June Number. 

1. In the year 1623, their crops were ap- 
parently failing, tlirough long drought. A 
fast- day was appointed when prayer was made 
to God. Because of the revival of their 
crops in answer to this prayer, a day of 
thanksgiving was appointed, which is now 
observed. 

2. William Franklin, son of Benjamin. 

3. No. The heat is reflected back to the 
earth, which becomes too warm to condense 
the moisture of the atmosphere. 

Answered also by A. T., Plainfleld, N. J. 

2 27 3i 9i 

4. —of— of— of of75 = 3-2 = lJ. 

19 28 9 18| 

Answered correctly, as above, by A. T.» 

Plainfleld, New Jersey. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Story of Mary, Queen of Boots. 

Ma&t SrtTAJbT was bom in Linlithgow on 
the 8th of December, 154 2. Her father, James 
y., died a few days before her birth. She 
was the first woman that ever occupied the 
throne of Scotland. She was scarcely six 
days old when she succeeded ber father* 
Henry YIIL claimed her guardianship until 
she was of a marriageable age. He requested 
that she should be sent to England until she 
was ten, when she should marry the Prince of 
Wales. She had resided in Stirling Castle 
Tintil she was nearly six years old, but as there 
was danger that this might be attacked, she 
was removed to the monastery of Inchma- 
hone. Afterwards the Queen Dowager car- 
ried her from Lachmahone to Dumbarton, in- 
tending to convey her to France. On the ves- 
sel in which she sailed she had four compan- 
ions of her own age. She called them her 
four Marys, because they aU had the same 
name. 
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When she was younj^, she was considered 
yery beautifuL She was brought up with the 
daughters of Catharine de Medici. She was 
yery talented^ also, and when only thirteen 
years old she recited a Latin composition be- 
fore the King and Queen and the whole court» 
in the Louyre Hall. When nearly fifteen, she 
married the Dauphin, and was left a widow 
at eighteen. She afterwards left France and 
went to Scotland, and married Damley, 
though Queen Elizabeth and some others had 
endeayored to preyent their union. 

Mary Stuart was yery fond of music, and 
had two or three persons to sing for her 
amusement, one of whom was a young Ital- 
ian, David Ricdo, who she thought deserved 
some higher office than this, so she appointed 
him her private secretary. " He succeeded so 
well in this employment," says the Tuscan 
ambassador, in a dispatch to Duke Cosmo I., 
*• that the greater part of the affairs of this 
kingdom passed through his hands." For 
fome time Damley was his friend, but after- 
wards quareled with him. Mary soon be- 
oame disgusted with Damley, for he was 
weak-minded, addicted to drinking, and very 
hamghty. Perceiving this he imagined that 
it was owing to the influence of Biccio, and 
he, with Lord Ruthven, determined to mur- 
der him. 

Qne evening, these, and some others, went 
into Mary Stuart's private Cabinet, where she 
and Kicclo were, and, although Mary tried to 
save him, seized Riccio and dragged him from 
the room. Some wished to keep him till the 
next day and then hang him, but others, more 
impatient, wished to kiU him on the spot. 
They did the latter. It is said that his body 
was mangled with fifty- six wounds and then 
thrown out of a window When the Queen 
heard of this, she was very angry with Dam- 
ley. She was now made prisoner in a castle. 
Afterwards Damley seeing her much agitated 



relented a little. But her hatred for him in- 
creased, and she became charmed with one 
BothweU, and wished to many him. Damley 
was murdered, and she married BothweU. It 
has been a matter of discussion as to whether 
it was with her consent that Damky was 
murdered. The noUes were much opposed 
to Mary's marriage with BothweU. A form- 
idable confederation was formed against them, 
and they were afraid BothweU wo«ld kill 
Mary's son, the young prinee. They rose 
agamst her and she was defeated in many bat- 
tles. They then compeUed her to abdicate th» 
throne, and crowned her son King James* 
Murry, her half brother, was appointed Re- 
gent. The Queen was imprisoned in Loch- 
leven Castle. This castle was in the middle 
of the lake and surrounded by water on every 
side for half a mUe. William Douglas owned 
it» who was son of Mary Erskine^ one of 
Mary Stuart's greatest enemies. 

The Queen tried to escape, and at one time 
George Douglas, one of Mary Erskine's sons^ 
helped her. She put on the dress of a laun- 
dress who was accustomed to bring her dothea 
to her, and passed through aU the gates with- 
out being suspected, but in passing over the 
lake, the boatman, seeing her hand, thought 
it was too delicate and white for a laundressj^ 
and lifting her vaU, discovered her„ and row- 
ed her back to the castle. George Douglaa 
kept up communication with her by means of 
one of his mother's pages, called Little Doug- 
las. At another time he procured false keys* 
and when Little Douglas was giving the Laird 
at the castle his supper, he contrived to drop 
the napkin over the real keys and carry them 
off unperceived. The Queen then joined him 
in the dress of a serving girl, and they went 
out of the castle without difficulty, locking 
the doors behind them to prevent pursuit. 
They then entered a boat and saUed to land. 
Here they met George Douglas, who gave tiie 
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Qtteen the fastest horse he had^ and they rode 
off at full speed to Niddey Castle. She then 
fled to Hamilton Castle. 

The news of her escape delighted her sub- 
jects, and she gathered an army around her. 
But the army of the Regent attacked her, and 
she was finally defeated and obliged to flee. 
She went to England, hoping that Queen 
Elizabeth would protect her, but in this she 
was mistaken ; for Elizabeth, finding that her 
rival had fallen into her hands, did not know 
whether to send her to Scotland in triumph or 
let her remain in England, or permit her to go 
to France. She was Mary Stuart's greatest 
enemy, because she feared that if Mary re- 
gained her throne that she would, with the 
Catholic Princess, try to overthrow the Pro- 
testant party, and thus become Queen of 
England. Elizabeth at length concluded to 
keep her in England, but she did not know 
under what pretense she eould keep her. At 
last, she told Mary that she should not free 
her until she had received proofs of her inno- 
cence of the murder of her husband. Thus, 
under one pretext and another, Elizabeth 
kept her in prison nineteen years, I believe, 
and finally caused her to be brought to trial 
under pretext of being an accomplice in a con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth. The verdict was 
<• guilty," and she was condemned to death. 

The day before she was to die, Mary Stuart 
eonsoled her servants, drank to their healths, 
asked them to forgive her for any injustice she 
might have done them, and told them to re- 
main true to the Catholic religion. They re- 
turned the toast with, many tears. She then 
left them, and was engaged several hours in 
writing her Will and some letters. It was 
nearly two o'clock in the morning when she 
finished writing, and she was to die at eight 
o'clock. She spent most of this time in prayer, 
then signed her Will, and dressed with great 
magnificence for the scaffold* At eight o' clocks 



there was a knocking at her door, and the 
Sheriff entered to conduct her to the scaffold. 
« She evinced the dignity of a queen with the 
calm composure of a Christian." The scaf- 
fold was in the Hall of Fotheringay, and was 
covered with black cloth. She showed so 
much sweetness and courage thet almost eve- 
ry one in the room was moved ; even the ex- 
ecutioner, and he struck twice before he be- 
headed her, his haud was so unsteady. The 
body was covered with black cloth, and just 
as they were about to remove it to the state- 
room they saw her favorite little dog hidden 
under the cloth between the head and the 
body. 

The evening after her execution bonfires 
were lighted and bells were rung. Queen 
Elizabeth pretended not to know of her death 
until several days afterwards, and seemed 
very indignant, hoping thus to appease Mary's 
friends, for they were very angry with her. 
She was not buried with much respect. Her 
coffin was of lead. Her descendants were all 
either beheaded or exiled. «< A foreign land 
witnessed the extinction of the royal line of 
Stuart — a family rendered one of the most 
tragic in the annals of history, by their incon- 
siderate spirit, their adventurous character, 
and the continued fatality of their career." 

X. L, A. 



Boienoe of Things Familiar. 

Why is rain water soft ? Because it is not 
impregnated with earth and minerals. 

Why is it more easy to wash with soft wa- 
ter than with hard? Because soft water unites 
freely with soap and dissolves it, instead of 
decomposing it as hard water does. 

Why do wood ashes make hard water soft? 
1st, Because the carbonic acid of wood ashes 
combines with the sulphate of lime in the 
hard water, and converts it into chalk ; 2nd, 
wood ashes also convert some of the soluble 
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salts of water into insoluble, and throw them 
down as a sediment by which the water re- 
mains more pure. 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot weath- 
er ? That fresh particles of air may be brought 
in contact with their face by the action of 
the fan ; and as every fresh particle of air ab- 
sorbs some heat from the skin, this constant 
change makes them cool. 

Does a fan cool the air ? No, it makes the 
air hotter, by imparting to it the heat from 
our face ; but it cools our face by transferring 
its heat to the air. 

If you open the lower sash of a window 
there is more draft than if you open the up- 
per sash. Explain the reason of this. If the 
lower sash be open, the cold external air will 
rush freely into the room and cause a great 
draft inward ; but if the upper sa&h be open, 
the heated air of the room rushes out, and, of 
course, there will be less draft inward. 

Why is a room best ventilated by opening 
the upper sash ? Because the hot vitiated 
air, which always ascends toward the ceiling, 
can escape more easily. 

Why is the gallery of all public places hot- 
ter than the lower parts of the buildings? 
Because the heated air of the building as- 
cends, and ill the cold air which can enter 
through the doors and windows keeps to the 
floor till it has become heated, -^ Scientific 
American. 



First ImpreBflions. 



It is the first day of school ; a child of 
five years of age is creeping about the floor 
under the desks, to the great delight of sev- 
eral older ones. What ought I to do? If 
the act is unnoticed by me, there will be the 
impression that perfect order is not expected. 
If I punish the oficnder, it may be weeks. 



perhaps months ere her prejudices will be ov- 
ercome. Can I not gently reprove her? 
** Sarah, come here a moment," — the child 
obeys. ** 1 guess you did not attend school 
last year, did you ? " " Yes, I did, in the 
summer." " And did you sit still r " " No, 
'cause I didn't like the teacher, she stamped 
her foot at me." « You will be a good girl 
thtM summer, will you not ? " «* I don't 
know " — " I am afraid I shall not love 
you very much, if you try to be naughty, 
anybody can be naughty, but it is rather dif- 
ficult for little girls to do right all the time, 
do you think you could ? " •* Yes, if I want- 
ed to." •• IIow nice it would be for me not 
to be obliged to speak to you for dciiig wrong 
once during the summer ! What do you 
think about being so good as that ? " •* I'll 
try, and I can, I know ! " Little Sarah took 
her seat, and, of her own accord, folded her 
arms, and remained quiet tUl school closed. 
She did not succeed in passing the summer 
without being reproved, being of a thought- 
less and fearless disposition, but one word, 
and often a look was enough to still those 
busy feet, or silence the noisy tongue. She 
might have obeyed through fear, but it would 
not have been that cheerful obedience incited 
by a single look, and the dread she had of the 
school-ioom, and her determination ** to do 
her worst," might not have been lessened. — 
N, H, Journal of Education, 



«< Edmund, how is it that the buttons are 
on the inside of your shirt collar ? " «« I don't 
know — isn't that the way, mother ? " •* No, 
my son, you have disobeyed me, you have 
been in swimming."" The boy was for a mo- 
ment silent. However, the satisfactory ex- 
planation, as he thought, soon occurred. 
With a triumphant look, and a bold voice, he 
exclaimed — •« Mother, I — I guess I turned it 
getting over the fence." 
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©iitor's ©epartment* 

Teachers' AssociatioiiB. 

Many of Ihe readers of Thb Schoolmasteb 
will remember the lectures of Prof. Guyot, at 
Normal Hall, a few winters ago, at a teachers' 
institute. In one of these lectures the distin- 
guished savan spoke of the effects of the grand 
physical features of a country on the character, 
habits, and mode of life of the people. He al- 
luded, among others, to the country of Siberia. 
He spoke of the sparseness ot the population, 
and remarked that from the physical features of 
the country it would never sustain a dense pop- 
ulation. From these facts he drew the inference 
that Siberia would never become highly civiliz- 
ed. In other words, that inasmuch as men at- 
tain their highest development in communities, 
there would never be found in Siberia a high 
state of mental development In generalizing 
this principle he expressed himself, with his pe- 
culiar foreign accent, in the following sentence : 
"Man can never devel-up (develope) alone." 

The truth thus tersely set forth and illustrated 
by the learned Professor, is well exemplified in 
the disposition for associcnUons of various kinds. 
In fact no great good has ever been done by indi- 
viduals alone, working each in his private capac- 
ity. However much may be don^ by the indi- 
vidual — and nothiiig can be accomplished with- 
out individual labor — part of the necessary 
work of any enterprise or profession miat be per- 
formed by men in an associated capacity. In 
evsry department of life do we find this exem- 
plified. Why are schools more successful in de- 
veloping intellect than private instruction ? 
Why do large manufactories turn out better 
goods at a less price than smaller establishments? 
What the necessity of agricultural fair^ and po- 
litical mcus meetings t Do not men find some 
advantage accruing from associations of mer- 
chants, doctors, ministers, printers, farmers, 
mechanics, manufacturers ? Why, even the old 
bachelors must needs hold a convention once in 
a while. 

If, then, the Professor's theory is tniei and 



there is a value in associations, shall we Rhode 
Island teachers be excluded from these advan* 
tages ? True, we have an American Inaiitute of 
Instruction, and a National Teachers^ AssoeiO' 
tion ; and our sister States have their own State 
associations. Indeed, we have had a Rhode Is* 
land Institute of Instruction, which has in time 
gone by served an excellent purpose, and accom- 
plished much good. We know not why it can- 
not accomplish much more. Certainly, it seems 
to us, that we sadly need a union of feeling, 
sympathy, and action, in school matters between 
the different parts of the State. 

The teachers of Woonsocket and the Black- 
stone valley know but little of the schools, 
schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses of Wash- 
ington Village, Phenix, River Point, Warwick, 
and Greenville. Nor is there any particular 
commerce of sympathy between Westerly, South 
Kingstown, and East Greenwich. Nor between 
Newport, Bristol and Warren, and Providence 
and Pawtucket. Much less is there any com- 
munity of interest between the teachers of the 
more remote portions of the State. 

Our neighbor, Massachusetts, has an active, 
efficient '"'State Teachers* Association." It holds 
its regular meetings, which are attended by the 
members from all parte of the State. She has 
also, in many sections of the State, county as- 
sociations, holding their monthly or quarterly 
meetings, attended by the mass of the teachers 
of the county. There are also smaller bands of 
brothers united for a like purpose, as town and 
district associations. 

Now, while we have, by the compactness of 
our territory, and our ample m^lroad communi- 
cation, great advantages for such gatherings, 
and for such united labor as is performed by this 
<• assembling of ourselves together," we have of 
late wholly ignored them, and we fear the sun of 
education may have gone back upon the dial 
plate many degrees. 

Fellow Teachers; shall this state of things 
continue ? Bo we not want to come together at 
least once a year, all of us, from the most dis- 
tant comers of the State, and have one grand 
mass meeting ? Do we not wish, as many of us 
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M can, to meet each other once a term, to ex- 
change thoughts, sympathy, and encouragement, 
and strengthen one another in the arduous du- 
ties of our profession ? And shall we not do 
this ? Will not the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction shake off the lethargy into which it 
has fallen, and hold quarterly and, perhaps dur- 
ing a portion of the year, monthly meetings, 
with one grand gathering at an annual jubilee ? 
It seems to many teachers that this might be 
done with propriety, with great profit to the 
teachers of Rhode Island, and with decided ad- 
yantage to the cause of popular education. If 
this may not be, — but we do not see why not, — 
then would it not be an act of wisdom for the 
teachers of the State to take measures towards 
organising a State Teachers' Association. 



" Two Per Cent. Tax" for Schools. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio — Prof. AHyn't Letter-^ 
Zetterfiam Pennsylvania — Young ViUages, 

Ottb readers did not fail to read carefully the 
remarks of Prof. Allyn in our last number on the 
energy of Ohio in support of schools. We are 
happy to add similar testimony for Pennsylvania. 
Before quoting, howerer, from a letter just re- 
ceived from a Rhode Island man, now principal 
of a high school in the land of Penn, we would 
remark that in six months travel in that state, 
some two years since, during which we visited 
perhaps two hundred schools, and attended a 
large number of teachers* institutes and county 
oonventions, we observed more earnestness on 
the part of teachers, more waking up to the im- 
portance of education among the people, more 
real, live interest in schools, and more elements 
of improvement than we have ever seen in Rhode 
Island. We do not wish to disparage our State, 
— we would not do so, — nor do we say Penn- 
sylvania schools were equal to the schools of 
Rhode Island, for they are not, — but we do say 
that the teachers are more earnest, and display 
a greater thirst for improvement. This being 
BO, we had better bestir ourselves, fellow teach- 
ers, or the Dutch towns of the Keystone State 



may ere long, as perhaps villages of the Buckeye 
State do now, surpass us in the excellence of 
their schools. 
Here is the extract: 

** Since writing the above, I have noticed and 
read in your Schoolmasteb, Prof. R. AUyn's 
letter from Ohio, in which he most justly com- 
mends her resolution and activity ' in this mat- 
ter of education,* evincing * a spirit and dar- 
ing and yet a perseverance that would make a 
Yankee stare,' — *a village taxing itself two per 
cent, on all its property to build and sustain a 
high school — a village not seventy-five years 
old,* &c. Scranton, from which I write you, is 
seventeen years old, and, now the third year, a 
tax of eighteen miUs on a dollar is levied for 
building additional school houses and carrying 
on the schools. We have in successful opera- 
tion a large graded school, with four depart- 
ments, besides five primaries outside of it, em- 
bracing in all fourteen teachers and nine hun- 
dred to a thousand pupils. Tou may be sure the 
Yankees have been at work Atfrtf, and are still at 
work. 

*< It occurred to me that you might welcome 
the statement of these facts. Pennsylvania is 
progressing educationally— such is the word 
from all parte of the Sute.*' 



ImproTements in Piotionaries. 

Whbn Web8ter*B Unabridged Dictionary ap- 
peared, it was hailed with delight everywhere. 
It was highly commended as a giant work both 
in this country and in England. It was gener- 
ally considered the best dictionary in the lan- 
guage. For definitions it certainly had no supe- 
rior. Several years have now elapsed since its 
publication, and important inventions and im- 
provements in the arte and sciences, and the 
consequent coining of new words and new uses 
of old words, together with various other im- 
portent considerations, render some further 
changes necessary. We are highly gratified that 
this want is to be abundantly met. We learn by 
specimen sheete just sent us that Messrs. O. 
& C. Merriam have just issued a new edition of 
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Webster's great work, yery much improTcd by a 
pictorial mpplement containing some 1500 illns- 
trations, and about 10,000 new words. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Hickling, Swan & 
Brewer, the enterprising publishers of Dr. Wor- 
cester's dictionaries, are about issuing a superb 
edition of a new large quarto work, with very nu- 
merous pictorial illustrations^ scattered through 
the book, synonyms, definitions of terms in art 
and science, careAilly prepared by our first sci- 
entific men, and other new features, which will 
make the work one of rare merit and value. 

There will be, undoubtedly, among different 
writers, a dirersity in the orthography and prob- 
ably in the pronunciation of a few words, so that 
some will prefer one as the standard, and some 
the other. Tet, all scholars will welcome both 
these improvements with sincere pleasure. 



To the Bnt«rpri8ixiff . 



OuB worthy cotemporary. The Indiana School 
Journal, publishes in a late number, a request 
by the President of the Indiana Academy of 
Sciences, that the friends of science Aimish in- 
formation concerning the geology, natural his- 
tory, and topography of the State, with speci- 
mens. Within the ^mpass of Rhode Island are 
many interesting natural phenomena. The coal- 
beds are bounded by fossiliferous slate, contain- 
ing beautiAil ferns and other plants, petrified ; 
there are in the south of the State, remarkable 
beds of drift ; Cumberland Hill is rich in crys- 
tals, Smithfieldin lime-rock, Johnston in beand- 
ful granite or sienite. We have a small speci- 
men of asbettos from Smithfield, with specimens 
from the Dexter and Harris Rocks, of the John- 
ston granite, which is the material out of which 
the Arcade pillars were hewn, and have taken 
pains to collect carefully and label specimens of 
many of the characteristic rocks in the localities 
mentioned. It is possible that some Rhode Is- 
land teacher or intelligent pupil has been ob- 
servant of the plants, or of the birds or insects, 
or contour of land, or of the geology of his own 
immediate neighborhood and of other parts of I 
our State. The pen of such a man— whether 



he be pupil, teacher or student ; of any sex or 
class — should not remain idle. How many will 
open their eyes and flourish their pens, to some 
good purpose, during this beautiful month of 
roses ? The Schoolmasteb is not indifferent to 
their studies. He will read with interest^ any 
description of discoveries in the direction indi- 
cated, and thank his correspondents, in advance, 
for their remembrance of him. If the matter is 
presentable to his readers, he will take pleasure 
in affording them a s^re in his enjoyment. =s 



National Teaohen' Assooiation. 

Thb second anniversary of this body will be 
held in Washington, D. C, the second Wednes- 
day of August next. 

We have been waiting some time for definite 
information relative to the exercises of this 
meeting, but in the absence of any more partic- 
ular facts we quote from a letter recently receiv- 
ed firom a prominent educator, setting forth the 
plan of the Association and some facts relative 
to its operations. 

** The Association differs from other general 
associations for educational purposes chiefly in 
the fact that it is exclusively a j^n^/e^Mono/ body, 
including among its members those only who 
are directly engaged in the work of educators. 
Its objects are * to elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the profession of teachin|^» 
and to promote the cause of popular education 
in the United Stotes.' 

** The Association was organized in Philadel- 
phia, in August, 1857. Its first auEiversary was 
held in Cincinnati, August, 1858. The second 
anniversary is to be observed in Washington the 
second Wednesday in August next. The lectur- 
er who is to represent New England at the Wash- 
ington meeting, is Elbridge Smith, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Norwich (Ct.) Free Academy. The 
prospects for the success of the meeting at 
Washington are very flattering. 

<* Will not some of your Rhode Island educa- 
tors be present at the meeting ? " 

We hope some of our teachers may be able to 
attend. 
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Schools of Warwick. 

[The following paragraphs were intended to 
be inserted in the leading article of this number. 
Hhejirst should have been between the notice of 
schools in Apponaug and Pontiac. The second 
was designed for the closing paragraph.] 

The Pawtuxet school has always been one of 
importance in its size, and for its scholarship 
and taste. The want of sufficient funds to main- 
tain a constant school, has affected it unfavora- 
bly, by a change of teachers, though it has had 
some excellent teachers, and has usually been 
under very judicious care. 

The amount of rateable property in the town, 
according to the report of assessors in 1856, is 
4^3,809,624. The population by the census of 
1850, was 8000. The number of school districts 
is 15. The whole number of scholars attending 
school — taking a mean of the last two years — 
is 1576, and the average attendance, is 1045. 
The schools have been kept 7} months in the 
year, on an average, at a cost of #4,21 per 
scholar. 



Ova THANKS are due Prof.C. £. Hovey, Prin- 
cipal, for a copy of the " Report for 1857-58 of 
the Illinois Normal University." It ii an able 
and valuable document. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools of the State of Maine, 1858. 

Also, to Hon. W. H. "Wells, Superintendent, 
for " Report of the President of the Board of 
Education, and Fifth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools, for the year 
ending Feb. 1, 1859." 

We hope to make quotations and an abstract 
from these and other reports soon. 



School Commlbsioneb. -~ Just as we go to 
press we are informed that the governor has ap- 
pointed Dr. J. B. Chapin, of Providence, to the 
office of School Commissioner, in place of John 
Kingsbury, resigned. Dr. Chapin is a man of 
liberal education, of talent and ability, and will 
undoubtedly prove himself an efficient officer. 



The Schoolmaster in the Sandwich Islands. 

A letter recently received at Boston by a friend 
of The Schoolmaster from M. B. Beckwith, 
Esq., principal of the Royal Schodl, at Honolu- 
lu, S. I., contains the following paragraph. 

*' Tell Mr. Mowry he is doing a capitaZ thing 
for me and my school by publishing nuih music 
— just such as we want for our exhibition at the 
close of this term. Perhaps he would be pleased 
to know that Hawaiian children read both music 
and words in English as readily as any other 
children." 



The American Phrenological Journal, 
published by Fowler & Wells, New York, at 
$1.00 a year, for May, has an article on the 
** Phrenological Character and Biography of 
Prof. Robert Allyn, of the Ohio University," 
accompanied by a wood-cut likeness of our old 
friend. Want of space alone prevents our quot- 
ing from the biography at present. 



Correction. — In our last number the types 
gave the wrong price for Davies' New Elemen- 
tary Algebra, published by A. S. Barnes & Burr. 
It should have been 75 cents. We would say in 
this connection that we are now using the book, 
in our daily practice as teacher, in a class num- 
bering over fifty, and it gives excellent satisfac- 
tion. 



American Institxttb op Instruction.— The 
next annual meeting of the Institute will be held 
at New Bedford, Mass., on the 23d, 24th, and 
25th of August. Free return tickets to persons 
attending, who pass over the road from Provi- 
dence to New Bedford. 



Wb present our thanks to Prof. Bache, of the 
U. S. Coast Survey, for his valuable report for 
1857 ; to Hon. H. B. Anthony for the Congres- 
sional Globe, second session, 35th congress ; 
and to Senator Simmons for the ninth volume of 
the Report of the Pacific Railroad Survey. 
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ThB Use of Oldbtn, 

Thebb is quite an ftctite movement just now 
among the friends of education, in faror of in* 
troducing artificial globes into all the common 
schools. It is indeed time. Both our English 
cousins and ourselves have hitherto neglected 
these valuable aids to education. We have been 
too much in the habit of regarding globes as 
stiitable only for the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The reverse of this is now being recogniz- 
ed as the fact Thanks to the French and Ger- 
mans — especially the latter— for the change. 
They have proved to the world that no child, 
learning even the rudiments of geography —- not 
to mention astronomy*— is too young to derive 
Advantage from lessons on the globe. The ex- 
perience of the best teachers shows that much 
time is gained by the early use of these veritable 
keys of knowledge. The maps are very good 
in their way. They give a tolerably correct gen- 
eral idea of the boundaries, bearings, &c., of any 
particular country of limited extent. Bat if we 
require to know the relative positions of differ- 
ent countries utnated at considerable distances 
from each other, they are apt rather to mislead 
than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the 
terrestrial globe giyes the necessary information 
at once, without further trouble, and so impres- 
ses it on the mind that it is likely to be retained 
through life. But it is not alone to students that 
globes are useful. They are so to all who read. 
It is incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with their nse what important aid they afford 
even in the perusal of the daily journals or the 
Bible. True, a good pair of globes cost a pretty 
Yound sum ; but so do any articles which are use- 
ful *- which economise time, and which require 
labor and skill in their production. They do not, 
however, cost one-third as much now as they did 
some seven years ago. Then all, or nearly all, 
had to be imported from France or England; 
whereas, neither of those countries export better 
or more beautiful globes than are at present 
manufactured in our own country by the Messrs. 
Moore & Nims, of Troy, N. Y. I have recently 
had the pleasure of examining a whole series of 



these — in eight different styles and sizes — and 
in commencing this epistle, it was my intention 
to give your readers a brief description of them« 
I can only say, now, that the sixteen-inch bronze 
pedestal stand globes of Troy manufacture sur« 
pass in accuracy, beauty, and eletj^ancc of finish « 
aAy similar articles it has ever been my privilege 
to examine.— Pt^A&ttr^ Gaeette, 



Thb Scibnuho Amebicaw. — The adtocate 
of industry, and journal of scientific, mechani- 
cal, and other improvements. Kew-York. VoL 
14. $2,00 per annum. Every mechanic and 
manufactT2rer should take the l^cieutiflc Ameri-* 
can. Every scholar, who would keep pace with 
the progress of Yankee talent and ingenuity^ 
should take it. It is conducted with singular 
ability. 

Since the above was put In type, we have re^ 
ceived a circular from the publishers, Munn ft 
Co., 37 Park Row, New York, giving notice that 
their work will be enlarged on the first of July« 
and otherwise greatly improved, oontaining six- 
teen pages instead of eight, th^ present size, 
which will make it the largest and cheapest sci" 
entific journal in the world ; it is the only jour- 
nal of its class that has ever succeeded in thie 
country, and maintains a character for authority 
in all matters of mechanics, science and the arts, 
which is not excelled by any other journal pub' 
lished in this country or in Europe. 



Tab Home Joubkal.— For (he cultivation of 
the memorable, the progressive, and the beauti- 
ftil. A newspaper. Edited by George P. Mor- 
ris and N. P. Willis. New York. |t2.00 a year. 
Of this paper the original matter is euch Mi 
we might expect from the distinguished editore 
and their friends. Not a word need be eaid of 
that. Its selections are choice, and ita coiumne 
of fun, under the head of ** Little-or-Nothings," 
are surely mirth-provoking. This cannot be said 
of all fun columns. We need not say that we 
commend it to all for its literature audits atten<« 
tion to the beautiful. We fcill say, however,— 
it is edited by Oen. George P. Morris and N. P. 
Willis, This is enough. 
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Iriterars Sntellisence* 

A new and cheap cyclop»dia is announced by 
W. & B. Chambers. 

Vermont has esUblished a Teachers* Journal. 
We have not received It 

Lamartlne has prepared a new Life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to be issued by A. & C. Black, 
Iiondon. 

The Bums Centenary Poems in imperial 8to., 
with portrait, are forthcoming from publishers 
in Glasgow and London. 

The Fifth Series of Spurgeon's Sermons is out 

In press is A New Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, and Modem Languages, 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.. 

The Codex Vaticanus, the oldest extant man- 
uscript of the New Testament, is expected soon 
to be published by D. Appleton & Co. 

The Codex Augiensis, a Greco Latin manu- 
script of St Paul's Epistles deposited in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. An ex- 
act transcript of this ancient manuscript has 
just appeared in London; to which has been 
added a full collection of fifty manuscripts, con- 
taining yarious pordons of the New Testament 
in the librvies of Cambridge, Farkham, Leices- 
ter, Oxford, Lamberth, the British Museum, etc., 
with a critical introduction, by the Rey. Fred- 
erick H. Scrivienor. Sio.'^Providence Journal. 

A letter from Marseilles states that a fresh ex- 
pedition has been organized for discovering the 
source of the Nile. The expedition is conduct^ 
ed by ii. Miani, a Yenitian, who has inhabited 
Cairo for the last ten years. He is a member of 
the Geographical Society of Paris, and the au- 
thor of a map of the valley of the Nile. He has 
carefully studied the various difficulties attend- 
ing his perilous enterprise, and his escort is to 
be numerous. 

J. S. Redfield announces A Select Glossary of 
English, Words, used formerly in senses differ- 
ent from their present, by Dean Trench. 

The Appletons haye recently published the 
I4fe of James Watt 



Scl)00l ^XtXtifitti. 
QuestioiiB for Xzamination 

FSEPARITOBT TO ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC HIOH 
SCHOOL, FALL BIYBB, MASS., MAT 9, 1869. 

Percentage of correct answers, 75. 

a&AMlLAB. 

1. Tell which of the following nouns are 
proper, common, abstract, collective, verbal: 
School, evening, friendship, knowledge, com- 
pany, country, hapiness, Webster's Dictionary, 
dancing. 

2. Define Orthography, Etymology, and 
Syntax. 

3. Decline who ; which ; that; she ; it ; fly. 

4. Compare the adijectlves bad, black, pleas* 
ant, few, many, little. 

5. State the principal parts of the verbs drink , 
fly, lay, sit, freese. 

6 and 7. Correct the errors in the following 
sentences : — 1. *< I have took up the book that 
laid on the table." 2. "Tou said you ought to 
do it, but I don't think you had." 8. «* Who has 
stole my pencil ? " 4. " Whom do men say that 
I am ? " 6. " What did you see i " 6. " The 
river has overflown its banks." 

8, 9, 10. Analyze the following sentence and 
parse the ItdUcUed words :*-In the heart of 
Bunyan, well prepatBd by tribulation, already 
had Nature planted germs of beauty, of pathos, 
and of sublimity, which grew^ strangely enough^ 
in the conflnement of a jail.*'* 

OEOO&APHT. 

1. What is longitude ? How and upon what 
is it measured ? What places have no longitude? 
Are the degrees of longitude of the same length? 
What is latitude ? Upon what is it measured ? 
What places have no latitude ? 

2. Bound the State of Massachusetts ; name 
its Counties, and bound the one in which you 
live. 

3. State the situation of Quebec, Milwaukie, 

* We observe that this lentenee ii taken from TBI 
ScBOOLMAtnji, August nunber, 1896, page 161. 
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Buflklo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, St 
Louis, Cincinnati. 

4. Mention the liTers that empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

5. State the situation of the principal Moun- 
tain Ranges in the United States. 

6. What bodies of water must be sailed on to 
go from Burlington, Vt. to Milwaukie i 

7. In sailing along the coast from Boston to 
New Orleans, what Capes and Bays would you 
pass^ 

8. Mention the political divisions of Europe. 

9. What countries and islands are washed by 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 

10. Locate Delhi, Calcutta, Mecca, Okhotsh 
Sea. Where is the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb ? 



PoTTBB & Haicmond'8 Wbitiko Bookb.— We 
have received a circular from Messrs. Potter, 
Hammond & Co., the enterprising publishers of 
Potter ft Hammond's excellent system of Pen- 
manship, stating that they have disposed of the 
right of publishing their series of Copy Books 
to H. Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelpeia, to 
whom all orders for books and pens should here- 
after be addressed. They state that they shall 
be engaged in the future in presenting them to 
the attention of the public, together with a sys- 
tem of Book-Eeeping, compiled by them, and to 
be published by H. Cowperthwait & Co., in the 
month of July next 



Thb Mioboscopist's Companion; A Popu- 
lar Manual of Practical Microscopy, by John 
King, M. D., is the title of a book recently pub- 
lished by Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati. It is 
illustrated by over 100 wood cuts, and, judging 
firom specimen sheets, it will be found a valuable 
work. 



New Hampshiilb Joubnal op AoKi(n7i.TnBB. 
Published weekly at Manchester, N. H., by OU- 
more & Martin. S. Breed, editor of the agri- 
ooltural department; Moses A. Cartland, editor 
of the educational and miscellaneous depart- 
ment An excellent family paper. Prieey$2.00 
a year. 



Thottohts on Educational Topics and Insti- 
tutions. — ^By George S. Boutwell. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. Boston. 1859. 365 pages. 
The volume before us consists of thirteen able 
papers on a variety of subjects of practical im- 
portance connected with education. The educa- 
tional labors of Cx-6ov. Boutwell have been 
such as to place him in' the front rank of popu- 
lar educators. Anything, therefore, emanating 
from his pen may be relied upon as mature and 
valuable. Although we have not yet had the 
opportunity of reading this book, we do not hes- 
itate to commend it warmly to the earnest teach- 
er. For sale by Gladding ft Brother. 



Bishop Butlbb's Ethical Discoubbes, and 
EsBAT ON Vibtub. r- Arranged as a treatise 
on Moral Philosophy ; and edited with an An- 
alysis by J. T. Champlin, D. D., Pres. of Wa- 
terville College. J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 
1859. 206 pages. 

Pres. Champlin has done a good work in here 
presenting the Christian public the views of 
Bishop Butler on the various subjects which 
make up moraia. It is intended as a text-book 
on Moral Philosophy, and no doubt will prove 
an acceptable work. 



BuBNHAic's Abithketics, Betised.*— 1. Men- 
tal Arithmetic. 108 pages, small. 2. A New 
System of Arithmetic, on an improved plan. 
324 pages. By Charles G. Burnham, A. !£• 
J. P. Jewett ft Co., Boston. 1859. 
The first mentioned of these books is a con- 
cise and compact little treatise on mental arith- 
metic, well adapted to beginners. The work on 
written arithmetic is rather unlike most of the 
text-books on this science now in use. It em- 
bodies the cancslkUion tystem, and applies it in 
a manner at once pleasing and useAil. When- 
ever the two operations of multiplication and 
division are introduced into the same problem, 
the cancelling of common factors materially 
shortens the operation. We commend the work 
to the examination of teachers. See the pub- 
lisher's advertisement 
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The Prooressitb Sfbi^lbb and Defiiceil'— 

By Salem Town, LL. D., antdN. M. Holbrook. 

Ba^in & Ellsworth, Boston. 1859. 

The task of spelling correctly all words in our 
language is not easily acquired. Very much of 
the difficulty lies In the fact that words of the 
same or similar pronunciation are spelled differ- 
ently. In the book before us, we find very nu- 
merous dictation exercises, in which such words 
Rre grouped together. This is a very raluable 
feature. We insert a few examples, but beg 
leave first to call the attention of teachers to the 
book from which they are extracted as a work of 
rare merit It shows on every page that a tast 
amount of labor has been expended in its prepa- 
ration. No scholar can master the words of this 
book in the admirable manner in which they are 
arranged without becoming a proficient in or 
thography. The words in Italics having been 
given and defined the following sentences appear: 

'* The roar of the wind and rain alarmed the 
rower. As I rode down the road to the river he 
rotoed the boat across to me. He visited Bome, 
Beasts roam in the forest. A white row. Ten 
rows of com. He learns by rote, I wrote a let- 
ter yesterday. The bells were rung. She wrutkg 
her hands in grief. They killed a teal, I shall 
ceil the house. Sow the seed. Will you cede 
your claim ? " 



HxKTs Toward Phtbicai. FERFBCtioN, or the 
Philosophy of Human Beauty. By D. H. 
Jacques. Fowler & Wells, l^ew York, 1859. 
239 pages. 

We assure our readers that the above title 
does not do Justice to the work. It is not one of 
the frivolous guides to beauty, so often made up 
of directions for using lavender water t.n^ for ar- 
ranging the hair ; but it is a reasonable and val- 
uable treatise on physical training and the laws 
of health. We cordially recommend it as con* 
taining hints of great value. 



The EDVCAtoR: A monthly journal, conduct- 
ed under the auspices of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Tethers* Association. Edited by Rev. 
Samuel Findle^. Pittsburg, Pa. Published by 
Alex. Clark & B. M. Kerr. Vol. 1. No. 1. 
May, 1859. We are glad to greet this new edu- 
eator from the Ir<m City in the Keystone State, 
The first number ie an excellent one. Price, 
#1.00 a year. 



The MAtHBMATiOAL Monthly f^Uy sustains 
the reputation which Cambridge has acquired 
for sound learning. We would respectftilly 
query whether it might not accomplish more and 
be more popular by devoting more space to those 
departments of the science which are within the 
reach of a greater number of readers. 



Cla^^'8 School VtttTOB.-^An excellent ed- 
ucational paper, published at Pittsburg, Pa., at 
50 cents per year. It is adapted to the little 
folks. We should be glad to send subscriptions 
to Mr. Clark for his Visitor. Send us the above 
amount and we will remit it, directing him to 
irisit you professionally, at the stated intervalB^ 
free from additional charge, for the next year. 



The Messiah.— Messrs. Oliver Ditoon & Co.« 
the well-known music publishers in Boston, have 
just issued a very neat edition ot Handel's cele 
brated Sacred Oratorio, The Messiah. It is fur- 
nished in cloth for #1.25, or in paper covers, 75 
cents. The Choruses of Messiah, uniform with 
The Messiah, are $4 per dozen. Sold by Clapp 
& Cory, Providence. 



The Conoreoational Qttarterlt is a work 
of great ability. Each number contains over 
100 pages and a steel engraving. It is furnish- 
ed at the low price of $1.00 a year. Edited by 
Revs. J. S. Clark, D. D., H. M. Dexter, A. H. 
Quint, and J. P. Langworthy. Published at the 
Congregational Building, Chauncy street, Bos- 
ton. 



Warhbn'b CoicKtoN School OsoaHAiPHT. -^ 
We observe that this excellent text-book hae 
been thoroughly revised. A new edition is now 
issued) in which the author shows that he has 
availed himself of all critioisms firom friend and 
foe« 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
The froTidenoe Orammar SohooLi* 

4 — 

T^E public school has been denominated 
" The People's College." This is particularly 
true of the Grammar School. In the earlier 
stages of the child's development, he is gen* 
erally under the care of kind and skillfnl 
teachers, who watch over the first buddings 
of the immortal intellect with that care which 
no one but a woman can exercise. When, 
however, he is transferred from her gentle 
Bway to the more vigorous and more stem dis- 
cipline of the ttuisterf he is at that stage of 
life when a misstep is scarcely less fatal but 
much more liable to be taken. The responsi- 
bility of the grammar master is exceeded by 
that of scarcely a single other position or pro- 
fession. Much the larger number of our 
youth enter the grammar schools, while com- 
paratively* few find their way to any higher 
educational institution. The majority of 
grammar scholars leave that school to enter 
upon the business of life. As the wax re- 
tains the last impression, so the plastic mind 
of the youth who enters upon the duties of 
the farm or counting-room from the grammar 
school, carries ever fresh, the stamp made by 
his last teacher. 

The city of Providence has been very 
fortunate in her grammar schools* Pre* 



vious to the year 1828, children of all ages 
were gathered into the same school-room, 
and received instruction in all the branches 
at that time taught. The present school law 
dates from that year. At the first town meet- 
ing held for the purpose of acting under this 
law, arrangements were made for placing tl^e 
schools under the entire control of a school 
committee. Previous to this time the com* 
mittce had been appointed merely to advise 
with the town council. On their appoint- 
ment one of the first acts of this committee 
was to establish primary schools in all the 
districts. Thus the younger scholars were 
separated from the older and better provisions 
made for the instruction of each department. 
The branches taught at this time in the 
grammar schools, were "Sjpelling, reading, 
the use of capital letters and punctuation, 
writing and arithmetic, rudiments of book- 
keeping, English grammar, geography and 
epistolary composition." The salary of the 
grammar masters was $500 per annum. The 
salary of the ushers, $250 per annum. A 
grammar school was at this time established 
for the colored children, for whom, hitherto, 
no special provision had been made. 

In 1835 the salary of the grammar masters 
was raised to (600, and that of the ushers to 
$300 per year. In 1836 female assistants 
were for the first time employed in the gram- 
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mar schools, and whenever Tacancies occurred 
by the resignation of an usher, the place was 
filled by a female assistant. In the course of 
one or two years females were employed as 
assistants in all the grammar schools of the 
city. At this time Goold Brown's grammar, 
EmersQA's arithmetics and the National Head- 
er were introduced into the schools. 

In the year 1838 very important changes 
were made which demand more than a pass- 
ing notice. The entire reorganization of the 
schools was brought to the attention of the 
(Uty council by a memorial from the ** Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers." This excellent memorial is worthy 
to be again placed before the public, and is 
quoted entire from The Journal of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction^ where it is in- 
troduced in the following manner : 

(( To this association belongs the honor of 
having presented to the General Assembly, in 
1799, a petition the first document ever laid 
before that body on the subject of public 
education, praying for the establishment of 
<£ree schools,' throughout the State. At 
this time the association, true to its origi- 
nal spirit, addressed the following memorial 
and resolutions to the City Council : 
• To the City Council of the City of Provi- 
dence: 
The undersigned, in behalf of the Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers, respectfully represent : That 

At a meeting of the Association, held on 
Monday evening, January 30, 1837, the ac- 
companying resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resoloedf That no subject can be of more 
importance to the inhabitants of this city, 
than the education of the rising generation. 

Besolvedf That as the members of this As- 
sociation were the pioneers in the establish- 



ment of public schools, they manifested a 
most laudable zeal on that subject. 

Resolved, That the public schools of this 
city come far short of the wants of the com- 
munity, and are much inferior in their charac- 
ter to the public schools in the neighboring 
cities. 

Resolved, That the public schools can and 
ought to be made equal to the private schools, 
so far as relates to the common branches now 
taught. 

Resolved, That the two greatest evils now 
existing, as respects public school instruction » 
are the great number of scholars in each 
school and the small salaries paid to tho 
teachers. 

Resolved, That an increased number of 
public schools ought to be established in this 
city as soon as practicable. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
draft a memorial to the City Council, on the 
subject of public schools, in conformity with 
the recommendation of the Select Committee, 
to report at an adjourned meeting to be held 
on Saturday evening next. 

In accordance with said resolutions, the 
following memorial was reported and ap- 
proved at the adjourned meeting, and directed 
to be signed by the President and Secretary, 
and presented to the City Council. 

Your memorialists have long considered 
that public schools, as at present conducted 
in this city, are wholly inadequate to the 
wants of the community, and fall far short of 
what might be expected from its present op* 
ulence. It is the opinion of this Association 
that unless a more liberal system of publio 
education is pursued, the children of the 
poorer classes must grow up in comparative 
ignorance; and that laxity of morals, and 
loss of an honest pride in their own capaci- 
ties, which would result from this state of 
things, would more than outweigh the in* 
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ereased expense which would be necessary to 
arrest it. 

Your memorialists have been struck with 
one iact, to which they would respectfully 
soUcit particular attention. It has been ar- 
gued by some, (and perhaps the argument has 
attracted the consideration of your honorable 
body,) that the instruction of youth in the 
public schools, is a heavy tax upon the mid- 
dling classes without an adequate return, as 
they do not participate in the benefit of this 
public instruction. This argument which is 
evidently weighty in the present condition of 
these schools, would be destroyed if they 
were raised to the condition desired by your 
memorialists. Why is it that the middling 
classes do not become participants in this in- 
struction ? There is evidently but one reason. 
They perceive that the crowded state of the 
schools alone, would prevent proper attention 
to the pupil ; and they are aware that with 
the small sum which the instructors re- 
ceive, it is difficult to procure and retain the 
services of competent persons to fill the sta- 
tion. But let the schools be made so numer- 
ous that the scholars may receive as much at- 
tention as they do in the private schools, and 
let the salaries be so large as to induce men of 
equal ability to take charge of them, and that 
which is now considered as a tax, would then 
be viewed as an alleviation of one of the heav- 
iest burdens put upon the middling classes. 

Your honorable body have, no doubt, in 
the consideration which you have given this 
subject, perceived how far we are behind our 
neighboring cities in this particular. Whilst 
they are constantly aiming at perfection in 
their free school system, we have been at a 
stand, or retrograding. To us, this is a mat 
ter of serious concern, inasmuch as in propor- 
tion to our inferiority in this particular, we 
arc liable to become inferior in every other 
matter which requires intelligence, industry 
and enterprise. 



In evidence of these statements, it is 
found that the number attending 
public schools in this city, in 1836,- 
was ----- 1466 

Private schools, .... 3235 

Attending no school, ... 1604 
Amount actually paid for public schools 
from June, 1835, to June, 1836, by 
the city, .... $593634 
Do. by the State, .... 1524 65 

7461 99 
Amount paid for private school instruc- 
tion, over .... $20,000 

Number attending public schools in 

Boston, in 1836, ... . 8,847 

Number attending private do. - 4,000 

Amount paid for public schools, $88,000 

« « «< private •« - $100,000 

There are about 50 per cent more attending 
private school instruction than public, in this 
city; while in Boston three-fifths of the 
whole number, 12,848, are attending the pub- 
lic schools. 

Boston, containing a population of about 
80,000, pays $88,000 ; and Providence, whose 
population is about 20,000, pays $7,461. 

Should Providence pay $22,000, instead of 
the sum above stated, her public schools might 
then be equal in standing, and perhaps near- 
ly adequate to the actual wants of the com- 
munity. 

To remedy the defect in our present sys|em, 
your memorialists would suggest that a grade 
of schools be established between the primary 
and writing schools, for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic only, the design of which is to give 
a thorough instruction in these branches to 
those children whose parents need their ser- 
vices at as early an age as twelve or thirteen 
years, and who, under the present arrange- 
ment, are compelled to leave school with a 
very superficial knowledge of those biuiches 
^ 80 necessary for obtaining a livelihood in any 
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business. It must be obTious, that without 
a thorough knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the purposes of an education 
are not, in any important degree, answered. 
And they would further suggest, that in ad' 
dition to grammar and geography, now taught 
in the writing schools, such of the higher 
branches should be added as might be deem- 
ed the most useful. 

To effect an essential reform In our public 
school system, great expense must necessarily 
be inciured ; and your memorialists, who 
represent a large portion of the heads of fam- 
ilies of the city, would meet this increased ex- 
pense with hearty encouragement. They n ccd 
but the assurance that the schools shall be ad-' 
equate to the purposes of education, to stim- 
ulate them to unremitting efforts for their 
support and maintenance ; and they feel con- 
fident that they would be met with corres- 
ponding efforts on the part of the inhabitants 
of the city generally. 

Your memorialists are convinced that the 
present is the time to commence this work of 
reform. The amount which will be received 
from the Government, and devoted to educa- 
tion, Vill considerably alleviate the expense 
in the outset ; and the inhabitants of the city 
are now so well convinced of the necessity of 
effort, that any appropriations for this object 
would no doubt meet with their approbation. 
GEOKGE BAKER, President. 

Samuel Tingley, Jr., Secretary.' " 

The result of the reception ol this memo- 
rial was as follows ; The city council refer- 
red the petition to a committee with instruc- 
tions ** to report at the next meeting, a plan 
for such improvements in the system of pub- 
lic schools as they might deem expedient." 
This committee reported a plan for the im- 
provement of the schools but it was unsatis- 
factory and was laid on the table. Various 
other plans were proposed, but the municipal 



year closed without any efficient action on thU 
part of the council. 

The election of the board of aldermen and 
the common council for the next year wa* 
conducted with especial reference to the school 
question, and a large majority of the new 
city council were in favor of the necessary im- 
provements. A new committee was appointed, 
and subsequently, a sub- committee, appoint- 
ed by them, visited Boston, Salem and Lowell^ 
and reported at great length on the conditioa 
of public schools in those cities. The com- 
mittee reported to the city council a plan for 
the reorganization of the schools. In this re- 
port they recommended an increase of the 
number of schools, proposing ten primaries, 
six grammar and writing schools, and one 
high school, besides the schools for colored 
children. They recommended the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of public schools, 
and earnestly urged the payment of better 
salaries to the teachers. On the latter point 
they speak as follows : 

** To have good schools, it is necessary they 
be provided with good teachers. We fear the 
office of teacher will never attain to that rank 
in society which it ought, until it is rewarded 
by the best salaries, in order that it may be 
coveted by the best talents. For the purpose 
of improving their pecuniary condition, edu- 
cated men will ever be ready to abandon a- 
calling which subjects them to severe duties, 
without an adequate reward. Pay to teach- 
ers something more than the means of a bare 
subsistence for their labours, and their servi- 
ces will be secured, their ambition stimulated, 
and your schools Improved." 

After much debate and the usual amount of 
opposition, an ordinance was passed April 9, 
1838, embodying the suggestions of "the com- 
mittee and fixing the salaries as follows : 

** To the Superintendent, twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
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To the preceptor of the high school, twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each male assistant teacher of the high 
school, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each female assistant teacher of the high 
school, five hundred dollars. 

To each master of a grammar and writing 
school, eight hundred dollars. 

To each male assistant of a grammar and 
writing school, four hundred dollars. 

To each female assistant of a grammar and 
writing school, two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

To each principal of a primary school, two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each assistant teacher of a primary 
school, two hundred dollars." 

Soon after tlie passage of this ordinance 
a committee was appointed to examine the 
school houses, which committee reported that 
they were ♦* all unfit for use in their present 
condition, and were all either too small, too 
dilapidated, or too badly constructed to be 
worth repairing." The result was, that be- 
fore the close of the year 1812, new houses 
were erected for all the schools except the 
high school. The high school building was 
completed and opened in 1841. These houses 
were built at an expense of more than $100, 
OOO. 

Of these houses Mr, Barnard, in his volume 
on ** School Architecture," says, that ** in 
the year 1842, no city in the United States, 
could show so many public school houses, 
uniformly well built, with most of the latest 
improvements, as Providence." But he as 
justly adds, that since 1812, great improve- 
ments in school architecture have been made 
in various sections, so that now, «* in respect 
to ventilation, size of recitation rooms, and 
suitable accommodations for hats and other 
garments, the public school houses of Provi- 
dence can no longer claim that superiority in 



school architecture which has been heretofore 
very generally and very justly accorded to 
them." 

Previous to the year 1846, ten more new 
houses were built at a cost of more than $50, 
000, making the expense of new buildings, 
lots and furniture, in about six years, lAore 
than $150,000. 

It hardly need be said that this great ex- 
pense, incurred for new and convenient 
houses, together with the entire reorganization 
of the schools, the elevation of salaries and 
consquent employing of teachers of the requi- 
site ability, and appointment of a Superin- 
tendent who, in connection with the commit- 
tee, should have the general oversight and 
control of the schools and regulation of the 
school system, resulted in a marked change 
for the better in the whole character and con- 
dition of the schools. The first Superinten- 
dent of schools was Nathan Bishop, Esq., to 
whom the city of Providence is largely indebt- 
ed for the efficient character and high position 
the schools have held for the last twenty years. 
lie was annually reelected until 1851, when 
he resigned to accept the post of Superinten- 
dent of the schools of Boston. Mr. Bishop 
was succeeded by Samuel S. Greene, Esq., 
who held the office until the present incum- 
bent. Rev. Daniel Leach, was elected in 1855. 

The advantages arising from the creation of 
the office of superintendent are thus spoken 
of by the committee in their report for 1811 : 

««The labors of the Superintendent have 
put a new face upon our business meetings. 
The generalities with which we were before 
necessarily occupied, from the imperfect ac- 
quaintance of any one individual with all the 
schools, have given place, in a good measure, 
to details and specifications. Every member 
is thus put in the way of inquiring for him- 
self, where he deems inquiry necessary. At- 
tention is directed to weak places. Impulses 
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to duty are given when needed ; and a healthy 
working point is uniformly and steadily main- 
tained. The new era in our schools may be 
fiurly said to have commenced at the date of 
the creation of the office of superintendent ; 
which is Uterally the right arm of oar system." 
The more recent changes, description of the 
new house on Bridgham street,* present con- 
dition of schools, course of study and present 
salaries of teachers, are topics referred to a 
future number. 



Por the SohoolmMter. 
Alexander Pope. 

HIB MEANS OF ATTAININO HIS 8TTLE. 
R. 

Qmlities of Material — Foundation — Model— 
Specimetu — Projection — View of Succeed- 
inff Works — Inducemenia and Exertione — 
FaithfulneeBn 

The prevailing trait of the writings of Pope 
18 that of vivacity. This is plainly seen to be 
attained by his careful choice of fitting terms 
and also by the oi^ission of all unnecessary 
words* He had not, by nature, the ingenui- 
ty of Addison nor the pungency of Steele, 
^ neither the animation which Swift possessed. 
But he was endowed with superior power of 
versification and was evidently conscious of 
it. 

The foundation of his clst9bical knowledge 
was commenced at the age of eight, when he 
studied Greek and Latin, together, under a 
priest named Tavemer, of the Romish church ; 
his parents being Catholics. He also read 
Ogilby's translation of Homer and Sandys' 
Ovid. 

At twelve years of age, the young poet for- 
sook the teachings of schools and marked out 
a way for himself. His parents then resided 

• See engraving. 



at Binfleld, where, unde): his father's care, he 
commenced the labor of his life. * His pri- 
mary and principal purpose,' says Doctor 
Johnson, « was to be a poet, with which his- 
father accidentally concurred, by proposing 
subjects and obliging him to correct his per- 
formances by many revisals ; after which, the 
old gentleman, when he was satisfied, would 
say, " these are good rhymes." '* By this 
pleasing discipline the poet doubtless cultivat- 
ed habits that thrived in later life, the fruits 
of which were numerous and valuable* 

Dryden closed his labors by death, when 
Pope was oiily twelve years of age. His 
style, however, inspired him to zealous trial. 

Pope had formed his versification at the 
early age of fourteen years, and, in a poem, 
called * Silence,' an imitation of a poem of 
Rochester's, named « Nothing,' the smooth- 
ness of his numbers is said to have surpassed 
his original. A year afterwards, he studied 
French and Italian at London, his native city. 
Returning to Binfield, he tested his skill in 
writings and judging himself successful in 
various styles and subjects, he * thought him- 
self the greatest genius that ever was/ At 
that period, he sought the society of great 
men, and fre<iuented WilTs cojflfee house, rank- 
ing himself among poets, and claiming the 
privilege of association with them, while he 
was yet only seventeen years of age. 

During this time, his pen was not idle. His 
« Ode on Solitude' was written before he whs 
twelve. His * Pastorals,' accompanied by a 
< Discourse on Pastoral Poetry,' was written 
at sixteen years of age. At eighteen, his 
* Messiah ' was inserted in the Spectator, hav- 
ing passed through the careful inspection and 
correction of Addison. It is w^ell worthy of 
the commendation given to it by the editor of 
that paper, and it has lost neither spirit nor 

♦ Lives of the most Eminent English Poets ; * 
Yol. IIL 
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beaatybyage. Those industrious collectors, 
the hymnologists, haye carried away a frag- 
ment, which, being necessarily imperfect, they 
have ingeniously patched with a couple of 
lines of their own manufacture. 

We shall not attempt, in this paper, any 
criticism of Pope's numerous works. It will 
be expected that they will be mentioned* We 
shall endeavor to satisfy this demand by a 
foot-note,* and shall refer readers, for details, 
to cyclopedias and biographical dictionaries. 

The ambitious pcet discoyered that his re- 
muneration in sterling money was less than in 
fame and privilege. He therefore, under the 
encouragement of friends, executed the de- 
sign of translating into English yerse the 
Hiad and Odyssey of Homer. This project 
resulted in the receipt for his labors of $5320 

The magnitude and character of the work 
demanded circumspection and deliberation. 
Perhaps the growth of these habits caused 
that brevity of diction which, aside from its 
logical arrangement, is the chief merit of his 
Essay on Man. We haye no doubt that the 
spirit which displayed itself in the satire of 
the Dunciad was more nobly manifest in that 
Essay, now acknowledged to be his best work. 
The jealous and mayhap ux^ust attacks of 
second-rate writers must therefore be ranked 
as effectiye incentives to his attainment of a 
strictly consistent diction. 

As to his immediate fitness for the work of 

• The Essay on Criticism, 1711. The Rape of 
the Lock, 1712. The Temple of Fame. Elegy 
on an Unfortunate Lady. Windsor Forest, 1713. 
Iliad and Odyssey translated, 171^1725. Eloisa 
to Abelard, probably written, 1716. An edition 
of Shakspeare. Pope and Swift's Miscellanies, 
1727. The Dunciad, 1728. Essay on Man, 1733. 
Epistles, Satires, and Moral Essays, 1733-40. 
Fourth Book of the Dunciad, 1742. A new edi- 
tion of the Dunciad, 1743. 



translator, it is generally intimated that with 
the exception of some rather ineffective study 
of Greek at a later period, he knew little of 
that language besides what he had learned of 
the priest Tavemer, in his boyhood. Perse- 
verence, however, overcomes all things. Per- 
severence, in this labor, was aided by circum- 
stances. Pope had at his elbow, certain ver- 
sions in the French, the Latin, and in his own 
familiar language, to assist him. 

Still, his task was not easy. In the trans- 
lation of the Iliad and in the preparation of 
numerous and extensive notes, five years of 
toil were consumed. Although by continued 
practice, he accomplished at last, fifty verses 
in a single day, the drudgery at the begin- 
ning was difficult and severe. And notwith- 
standing that he was assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the latter by Mr. Broome and Mr. 
Fenton, the Iliad and Odyssey occupied twelve 
years of labor. 

As one instance of the fastidiousness of 
Pope in the selection of fitting words, as a 
literary curiosity and for the encouragement 
of careful writers, we quote from Doctor 
Johnson's work some examples of Pope's al- 
terations and corrections made by his own 
hand, in the beginning of the first, and in the 
conclusion of the eighth book of the Iliad. 

[We have indicated by Italic letters words* 
erased by the pen. Beneath such erasures are 
words substituted by the translator for those 
rejected. There are three varying versions : 
first, as written ; second, as corrected ; third, 
as sent to press. Dr. Johnson speaks of a 
fourth preliminary copy.] 

Beffinnififft 1 Bookf lUad, 

* The stem Pelides roffe, goddess, sing, 
wrath 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spring 

Grecian [plain 

That strew'd with warriore dead the Phrygian 
heroes 

And peopled the dark hell with heroee elain. 
nird the shady hell with chiefs untimely.' 
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The same passage as it appears in the print- 
ed copy. 

* The wrath of Peleus* son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddess, sing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain.* 

Conclusion of Book 8, v, 687. 
The first yersion, with alterations. 
< As when in stillness of the silent night, 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 

O'er Heaven' -^ clear azure sheds her silver light, 
pure spreads sacred 

As still in air the trembling lustre stood 

And o'er its golden fcorder bhoots a flood ; 

When no loose gale disturbs the deep serene 
not a breath 

And no dim cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene, 
not a 

Around her silver throne the planets glow, 
And stars unnumbered trembling beams bestow; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole.* 
The revised version. 

• As when the moon» refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
AVhcn not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole.* 

We have attempted to sketch boldly those 
influences that appear to have affected the 
style of this poet. At the beginning was his 
father's rigid criticism of his early attempts, 
accompanied with moderate commendation. 
It was a solid foundation, needing no rebuild- 
ing. A little later, ensued the rivalry of co- 
temporary writers, shown in their ceaseless 
attacks upon the weaker details of his w^ork. 
This stimulated him to increased care and en- 
gendered greater consistency in the results of 
his labors. When he had become so skillful 
that he had no jealousy to fear, he was care- 
ful from habit, and he evinced, that, of all 
critics, he to himself was least merciful. 



For the 8choolm>.itcr. 
MusicaL 

The commission appointed by the Minister 
of State in France, to discover the cause of 
the raising of the diapason above its original 
position, have attributed it to the makers of 
instruments for martial bands, whose interest 
it is to attain sonority, as a characteristic of 
instruments for such purposes. The report 
was made 1st February, at Paris, and quoted 
in late numbers of Dwight's Journal of Music. 

The commission have recommended that 
the standard of the key of A, be 870 vibra- 
tions a second, of a tunning-fork, at a tem- 
perature of 15 degrees centigrade. The Min- 
ister of State has decided to accept of these 
and other recommendations, designating this 
as the Normal diapason, which would come 
into force in Paris the first July, and in the 
departments on the first December following. 
All musical establishments authorized by 
France will conform to the standard, which is 
to be preserved at the Imperial Conservatory 
of Music and Elocution. 



For the Schoolmaster, 
Glimpses. 

BY J. w. o. 



I dreamed that I saw a sturdy man 
Who had traveled o'er sea and land. 

We met and, greeting, he grasped my palm 
In a hard and sinewy hand. 

His clothing, I saw, was soiled and coarse, 
But his language, though rude, was kind, 

And beneath that jacket a manly heart 
In full unison beat with mine. 

" God bless you !" he said, while a glistening tear 
Stood poised in his clear, blue eye. 

Then I answered the glance and the friendly grasp 
And I loved him, I know not why. 
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** I heard from your lips my Master's name, 
** And I trust I may call you friend." 

" Yes, your brother," said I, " for one Father*) 
care 
" Shall sustain us till time shall end." 

"We talked of the home prepared for those 
"Whom the sacrifice freed from sin, 

Till his eye was light in the holy glow 
Of the diamond that burned within. 

And now, whenever that holy fire 

In the eye of a brother I see, 
My heart beats strong with a pure desire 

That its glory may beam on me. 

Tis the glimmering joy of an earnest glance 
At the gates of our glorious home. 

And I strive to catch it and see that day 
When we both to those gates shall come. 



Aspects of Public Schools.— No. 2. 

COXNECTICUT. 

From the Anmtal Bcpjrt Supt. Com, Schools, 
Connecticut, to the General Assembly, 1859. 
Iniprovcjncni. — * The reports and communi- 
cations from school visitors and school com- 
mittees, as well as personal observations in 
different parts of the State, enable me to say 
that the common schools of Connecticut aic 
steadily improving. An increasing interest is 
manifested in them, and a more general effort 
made to secure all the means necessary to 
make them worthy the confidence of all clas- 
ses. In some parts of the State, the common 
schools will compare well with any institu- 
tions of similar grade in the country.' 

School Houses, — ♦ Seventy-four new schoo 
houses have been erected the past year, and a 
number of those before existing have been 
thoroughly repaired, new seats introduced, 
and the rooms made more comfortable and 
attractive. There has been expended the past 
year, for the erection of new buildings, sixty 
thousand, five hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars, and for repairs twenty-six thousand, ' 



three hundred and thirty-four dollars ; total, 
eighty- six thousand, eight hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars.' 

* Teachers, — It is believed that the num- 
ber of thoroughly qualified teachers is annu- 
ally increasing. There are now employed, in 
some of the common schools of the State, 
persons of high scholastic attainments, who 
have chosen teaching as a profession, and 
bring to the daily work of the school room 
the rich treasures gathered from years of study 
in our highest colleges. There are others who 
have fitted themselves with especial reference 
to teaching, in normal and experimental 
schools, who have made the science of educa- 
tion a special study, and are able to secure 
attention, maintain authority, and impart in- 
struction with success ; while there are oth- 
ers still who have never enjoyed the advanta- 
ges of a collegiate or normal course, yet have 
secured for themselves, in the experience of 
several terms in the school room, accompan- 
ied by constant self-culture, a wcU-carncd 
and deserved reputation. The increasing 
number of these classes is giving to the teach- 
er's profession more of merited respect, is 
awakening inquiry for improved methods and 
plans, and generally is securing more atten- 
tion to the qualifications of teachers.' 

* The evils arising from employing incom- 
petent persons as teachers, are far more com- 
mon in the country schools, than in those of 
the villages and cities. In most of the more 
populous districts, graded schools have been 
established, and the community are so deeply 
interested in their success, and in the general 
advance of education, that a poor teacher 
will not be tolerated.* 

« ITie State Xormal School, and teachers' 
institutes, have exerted an important influence 
in improving the qualifications of teachers, in 
awakening a deeper spirit of inquiry, and in 
suggesting improved methods, but the full 
benefits of these institutions will not be real- 
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ized till there is a deeper and more uniyersal 
feeling that none but persons of requisite lit- 
erary attainments, of unblemished character, 
united -with an ability to organize and control 
a school, and an aptness to teach, shall be 
employed in our public schools.' 

« The number of teachers, who have taught 
the same school two successive terms, is six 
hundred and seventy-two, or about one-third 
of the whole number employed in the titate, 
and nearly twice as many as reported any 
previous year. 

' This is a great improvement from the al- 
most universal practice of changing twice a 
year, which so long existed in agricultural 
districts.' 

' Attendance. — The operation of the pres- 
ent school law tende to secure a greater aver- 
age attendance, while the old law set a premi- 
um on absence where rate bills were collected. 
Yet the habit of irregular attendance has be- 
come so fixed by the practice of many years, 
that it cennot be easily changed. The facts 
already given show : 

'1st. That there is a large number of 
children, between the ages of four and six- 
teen, who are not in any school. 

' 2d. That about four-fifths of those upon 
whom public money is drawn, are found in 
public schools. 

* 3d. That of those enrolled as members 
of common schools, a portion are so irregu- 
lar in attendance as to be deprived, to a great 
extent, of the advantages they would other- 
wise receive. 

«4th. That while a portion of the non- 
attendance of those enumerated may be ac- 
counted for as best for the schools and so- 
ciety, irregular attendance is a great evil, di- 
minishing the value, and retarding the pro- 
gress of common schools.' 

School Librariee. — 'The whole number of 
districts which have availed themselves of the 



privileges of the law relating to school libra- 
ries, is four hundred and sixty-seven. Of 
these, ninety-one have received the second 
installment, and thirteen the third install- 
ment.' 

Teachere* Inetituiet. — Eight teachers' insti- 
tutes were held the past year. In Stafford 
Springs, Portland, New Haven, Greenwich, 
Stonington, East Hartford, Willimantic, and 
Salisbury. The total number of members is 
769. 

« State Normal School. -^The Stote Normal 
School at New Britain has been continued 
another year without any abatement in in- 
terest, and with increasing evidences of pros- 
perity. 

< The number of applications for admission 
has been greater than in the previous year» 
and the average attainments of those admit- 
ted have been at least equal to those of pu- 
pils of preceding years. 

< The number in attendance Summer term, 
was 86 ; the number in attendance Autumn 
term, was 126; the number in attendance 
Winter term, was 154. The number in the 
Senior class, was 32 ; the number in the Mid- 
dle class, was 67 ; the number in the Junior 
class, was 167. The whole number in attend- 
ance during the year, was 266. The num- 
ber admitted as new members during the year, 
was 185. The whole number admitted to the 
school since it was opened in May, 1850, has 
been 1628. 

< One hundred and one towns have been 
represented by pupils in the school, the past 
year, and every town in the State, but one, 
at some time since the opening of the school. 
Teachers from the Normal School were em- 
ployed in one hundred and twenty-five towns 
of the State, for the year ending August 31st, 
1858.' 

* Common Sc?iool Syttem. — The Common 
School System of Connecticut has become sp 
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interwoTen with the social habits of the people, 
that there is scarcely a family in the State that 
is not in some way connected with it. The 
conyiction that the common schools are yery 
important instrumentalities in the education 
of the rising generation, is constantly grow- 
ing stronger. 

During the past year there haye been one 
thousand seyen himdred and twenty-one 
common schools sustained in the State, com- 
prising two high schools, distinct from other 
schools, one hundred and eighteen graded 
schools, one thousand six hundred and two 
mixed or district schools. 



Statistics. 




Number of towns in the State, 


159 


Number of towns which haye 




made no return, 


1 


Number of school districts in 




the State, - - - - 


1,614 


Number of public or <jommon 




schools, - - - - 


1,721 


Number of children in the State 




between the ages of four and 




sixteen, .... 


108,103 


Nunaber of pupils registered in 




winter, boys. 


39.414 


girls, 


36,278 


Number of pupils registered in 




summer, boys, 


29,726 


girls. 


31,102 


Number of female teachers in 




winter, - - . - 


935 


Do., summer, - - - - 


1,698 


Number of male teachers in 




winter, - - - - 


991 


Do,, summer, - - . - 


172 


Average wages, per month, of 




female teachers, including 




board, - - - - 


$16.66 


Ayerage wages, per month, of 




male teachers, including 




board, . , . . 


$30.84 



Number of districts in which no 

legal school has been kept, 4S 

Number of teachers who haye 
taught the same school two 
successiye seasons, - . - 672 

Capital of the school fund, $2,046,397.32 

Reyenue from the school fund 
for year ending March 31st, 
1859, .... $134,033,40 

Dividend per scholar from school 

fund, . •- . - $1.30 

Capital of town depositefbnd, - $763,661.83 

Reyenue from town depositefund 

for school purposes, - - $45,819.00 

Amount raised by one per cent 

tax for schools, - - - $71,656.00 

Amount of reyenue from district 

or other funds, - - - $22,815.00 

Number of new sehool houses 

erected during the year, - 74 

Number of school houses re- 
ported in yery good condi- 
tion, - - . - 782 

Niunber of school houses re- 
ported in yery bad condi- 
tion, . - - - 245 

Their opinions of the Normal School from 
School rmVar'»12epor<». — Bethany. 'There 
have been four persons from Bethany attend- 
ing the Normal School for one term or more, 
each, during the year. The raising of the 
standard of instruction, the adoption of some 
new and generally approved methods of in- 
struction and management of the schools, 
more thoroughness in teaching, and the mak- 
ing of some branches more intelligible to the 
pupils, are some of the more obvious benefits 
which already begin to be manifest in the 
schools of such of our teachers as have 
attended the Normal School. 

< East Lyme. The genial influence of the 
State Normal School bids fair to prove a rich 
return for the expense of its support It 
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makes good teachers better, and those who 
have naturally no special aptness to teach, 
become by enjoying its privileges, quite suc- 
<;essful. By raising the standard of educa- 
tion expected in teachers, there is a propor- 
tionate respect secured for them from parents, 
which leads the children more readily to sub- 
mit to the discipline of the school, and more 
attentively to listen to their teachings. 

'Rowdyism is becoming less rife among boys, 
and good behavior and good morals give prom- 
180 of a high degree of mental culture and fu- 
ture usefulness.' 

< Lcdyard. The few who receive instruc- 
tion at tliis valuable institution, exert an in- 
fluence on their fellow teachers that may be 
compared to ** a little leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump." True, there are some Normal 
School scholars who fail to make good teach- 
ers, because they leave school too soon, or 
lack energy or some other natural qualifica- 
tion, wluch is not justly chargeable to any dc- 
* fects in that institution. <»Iti3 not easy to 
pump water from a dry well." 

« Killing worth. You request a word on 
the influence of Normal Schools. In reply, I 
would say that I have always been a friend of 
Normal Schools, and have ever encouraged 
teachers to attend them ; and our place has 
been generally represented in our Normal 
School. Its influence, I do not hesitate to 
say, has been great. 

•New Britain, Of the eighteen different 
individuals employed as teachers during the 
year, thirteen have been connected with the 
State Normal School for a longer or a shorter 
period. Of the remaining five, two at least, 
have had experience in positions which may 
be considered equivalent to attendance upon 
Buch an institution ; leaving only three who 
can be considered, with any propriety, as not 
having enjoyed such advantages. In each of 
these last named cases, the individuals sus- 



tained a satisfactory examination, evincing a 
commendable familiarity with the branches 
taught in common schools, and defining weU 
the general method of procedure in the school 
room. But it has uniformly been fdund that 
in actual practice they fall behind those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of the Normal 
School.' 

* South Windsor. The teachers who have 
had the benefits of the Normal School evi- 
dently impart instruction and manage the 
schools with more skill and success than those 
whose education has not been thus directly 
with a reference to the business of teaching, 
and whose knowledge of the management of 
schools is mainly the result of their own ex- 
perience. 



Will Saltpeter Explode P 

This ponderous question, after all that has 
been said and done pro and con to decide it, is 
still involved in smoke and confusion. A cir- 
cumstance occurred, not long ago, in London, 
which really goes to prove that this old salt 
will explode in spite of all that has been said 
to the contrary. In the report (for ISJS) of 
Mr. Braidwood, the Superintendent of the 
London Fire Department, it is stated that a 
fire took place in one of the dock warehouses 
last summer, and " when the flames readied 
the saltpeter, a violent explosion took place, 
by which the center of the building was 
blown to atoms, the division walls forced in, 
and the floors of the adjoining warehouses set 
on fire.'' Mr. Braidwood appears to have set- 
tled this question for London, although it is 
well known that saltpeter may be roasted over 
an open fire without raising a single puff. — 
Scientific American* 



A GOOD person has a tender concern for the 
happiness of others. 
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The Sohcx)lina0ter. 

HsaE dwells the Schoohnaster ; 
His days are filled with toil ; 
With learning deep, ^nd endless cite, 
Ho tills a rugged soil. 

His boys they cope with decimals ] 
From historiesi grammars learn ; 
He stoopeth down to all who come, 
And helpeth each in turn. 

If you would know the Schoolmasteri 
He wears a suit of black, 
The cuffs and button-holes are wom^ 
And it shines adown his back. 

Bent is he now, and tall, and thin ; 
His bushy brows are grey : 
I'he light that once had place within 
His eyes has shrunk away. 

He sleeps upon a truckle bed; 
He dines upon a crust; 
All Euclid lies within his head ; 
His hopes arc ^- in the dust. 

He hath no money, hath no wife 
To cheer his lonely hours ; 
Ko patron ever saw in him 
The scholars noblest powers. 

Grim Patience is his heritage, 
And Poverty his lot ; 
And so he is outstripped by all, 
And is by all forgot ! 
- Dickens' All the Year Round. 



The paint of a school blaek-boatd will en- 
dure much longer if covered with a coat of 
copal varnish containing a minute quantity of 
very fine emery. It should become perfectly 
dry before it is used. So says the Seientific 
American. 

If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some. 

If you would have your business done, go ; 
if not| send. — Franklin. 



Stories about Inseots. 

The Harpers have just published Professor 
Jaeger's new work entitled The Life of North 
American Insects, Some of our readers wilE 
remember the Professor's lectures at the 
Teachers' Institute at Portsmouth ^ a few years 
ago, and will discover a familiar story in the 
account of Hat Ornaments, which we tak« 
the liberty to clip from the quotations of a 
cotemporary. The style of the Pxofessor> 
account of Beetles, will also suggest other rec- 
ollections of the learned entomologist. 

' HAT OBNAMENTS. 

* General Count Dejeau, aid -de- camp to 
Xapoleon Bonaparte, was so anxious to in- 
crease the number of specimens in his ento- 
mological cabinet, that he even availed him- 
self of his military campaigns for this pur- 
pose, and was continually occupied in collect- 
ing insects and fastening them with pins on 
the outside of his hat, which was always cov- 
ered with them. The Emperor, ac well as the 
whole army, were accustomed to see General 
Dejeau's head thus singularly ornamented, 
even when in battle. But the departed spir- 
its of those murdered insects once had their 
revenge on him ; for, in the buttle of Wagram^ 
in 1809, and while he was at the side of Na- 
poleon, a shot from the enemy struck Dejeau's 
head, and precipitated him senseless from his 
horse. Soon, however, recovering from the 
shocks and being asked by the Emperor if he 
was stiU alive, he answered, ** 1 am not dead? 
but, alas ! my insects are all gone I " for his 
hat was literally torn to pieces. Six years 
after this, in 1815, 1 met Count Dejeau as an 
exile at Fiume, on the Adriatic, and made 
several entomological excursions with him, 

< LIOHTXINQ BBETLES. 

« Some months since a lady presented me 
two living lightning beetles, which she had 
leeeived from Cuba. I kept them in a glassf 
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and exhibited them in a dark room to seyeral 
of my friends, who were much astonished and 
delighted at being able to see to Head by the 
light issuing Irom them. I nourished them 
>vith great care, feeding them with sugar, 
their favorite food, but they died in about ten 
days, and with their life disappeared also their 
light. I feel peculiarly grateful to these little 
insects, because during my excursions in St» 
Domingo they were frequently 'the means of 
saving my life. Of^en has dark night sur- 
rounded me in die midst of a desert forest, or 
on the mountains, when these little animals 
were my only guide, and by their welcome 
light I haye discovered a path fbr my horse 
which has led me safely on my Journey. Of- 
ten have I felt grateful to a wise Providence 
for the creation of these little night-illumina* 
tors, when all the lamps of heaven were 
shrouded with impenetrable darkness, and 
when, but for their light-giving presence, 1 
should have wandered for hours in a dreary 
forest, or been precipitated from a mountain 
ridge down* a fathomless abyss. 

< THS STAG BBETLB. 

< This is an insect known to almost every- 
body. It is an inch and a half long, of a 
chestnut color, with prominent pincher-like 
jaws, which, however, in the female, are very 
short, and not larger than those of the hom- 
ed passalus. Its legs are quite long, and ter- 
minate in two sharp claws. They are called 
stag beetles on account of their pronged jaws, 
similiar to the horns of stags. They live prin- 
cipally upon oak-trees, and lick the dew from 
the trees, as well as the sweet brown juice 
which oozes out from the stem of oak-trees ; 
and if you put honey on the point of a knife 
they will follow after it, as a dog will follow 
a piece of meat. They may be seen flying 
around these trees toward night in the months 
of July and August. 

^ < THE BIG OBAVB-DIGGBB. 

«The dead body of a frog, mouse, bird. 



mole, snake, or toad, lying in a garden, flel'd, 
or meadow, is immediately scented by these 
grave-diggers, who run to it ingrebt numbers 
in order to conceal it in the ground. First, 
they run around it, and examine it from all 
sides, as if they wished to measure its size ; 
then they proceed to examine the ground to 
see if there are any stones in it which would 
prevent them from digging. Finally, after' 
having selected a place well adapted for their 
purpose, they, by their combined efforts, 
move the carrion there, placing themselves 
under it, and by lifting it up with their head 
and thorax they at the same time dig the earth 
away with their fore-feet, so that the carrion 
gradually sinks into the ground. From time 
to time one or the other of the beetles 6ome 
out from beneath, as if to examine the posi- 
tion and progress of the dead body ; then, 
creeping under it again, the work recommences 
in concert. After about three hours of hard 
labor, the body — for instance, that of a frQg 
— is so fiu buried that it cannot be seen from 
the surface of the ground. They then con- 
tinue their labors in this manner for several 
days, until the carrion is sunk about a foot 
in the ground ; and this they do probably in 
order to prevent the meat-fly from depositing 
her eggs upon it. 

« INQENIOrS IDEA.. 

< The fact that the study of nature tends di- 
rectly to the civilization of a nation was well 
understood, more than a century and a half 
ago, by that ingenious, self-made, Peter the 
Great, of Russia. He conceived the idea that 
a love for this department of science would 
contribute much toward the civilization and 
refinement of his barbarian subjects, and ac- 
cordingly he established, at an enormous ex- 
pense, a large museum of natural history at 
St. Petersburg ; and in order to induce his 
whisky-loving subjects to go there, he order- 
ed a glass of brandy to be presented to every 
visitor.* 
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Beady,— Aim,— Fire I 

Whilb connected with a Scientific and Mil- 
itary Institution, fostered by a State border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico, I was always in- 
terested in witnessing the « drill exercises" 
of the scholars. 

After witnessing these exercises from time 
to time, I was led to contrast the dull and 
lifeless manner in which the duties of the 
school-room were performed, with these spir- 
ited military maneuvers ; and I asked myself 
why it was these same students went through 
these exercises with such enthusiasm, such 
life, such precision, and were so dull in all 
the exercises pertaining to the school-room. 

It was not long before I discoyered the se- 
cret. I thought I saw it concealed in that 
military formula, Beddy, Aim, Fir6, Yes, I 
discoYered in those words Aprincipief migh- 
tier, and of a more extensive application than 
any mathematical formula ever elucidated in 
the Principia of Newton or the Mathematique 
Celeste of La Place. It was the key that un- 
locked the doors of the mind — the main 
spring that moved the machinery of mental 
and muscular action. 

On the next day, after the opening exercis- 
es in the school-room, I called up a class of 
twenty-five in arithmetic. The key notes 
ringing out from the words, Ready, Aim, Fire ! 
still fresh to my mind, I commenced some- 
what as follows : 

Face the board. Take rubbers. Take 
chalk. Writer. Erase. Write 7. Erase. 
Write 7. Erase. By this time there could 
be heard but a single saho. The very instant 
the command was given to write seven, that 
insiant there was one stroke of the chalk, and 
twenty-five sevens stared me in the face ! 
After exercising them awhile in this way, they 
were commanded to replace their rubbers and 
chalky and return to their seats. 



Iliis was my first experiment. I was pleas- 
ed with the result, and the boys were equally 
delighted. For the first time in my VS^, I 
thought a school teacher was Captain. 

A class in geography was next called out. 
As before, they were ordered to ariee, pass, 
take rubbers, chalk, face the board, %e», ^c. The 
command then was to draw Vermont, Lo- 
cate Capital. Connecticut River. Extend it 
to the Sound. Erase it. Draw again. Lo- 
cate New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro, &c. 
Then they were commanded to erase every- 
thing and do the same things over again. 
The same botmdaries, rivers, and cities were 
all reproduced by every member of the class, 
and at the same instant of time. They were 
seated, and both teacher and scholar equally 
pleased with the performance. 

Another arithmetic class was arranged as 
before. The orders were spiritedly given, and 
so fiar as could be, in a single word ; as, set 
down 8. Erase. Write 3. Beneath 7. 6 
9, 8, 4, &c. Add, Erase, &c. In this way 
the exercise was continued until the expira- 
tion of the hour. A very decided improve- 
ment was visible. More numbers had been 
added, with greater accuracy, and by far with 
greater speed than before. 

I applied this kind of drilling to every class. 
It mattered not what the study was, or who 
the boy was, whether old or young, rich or 
poor. Every one was pleased with it. The 
school assumed a new appearance. The slug- 
gishness, indifference, and oscillation disap- 
peared ; and activity, wakefulness, and 
promptness were marked and visible in every 

countenance and characterized every recita- 
tion. 

From that day to this I have pursued a 

similar course, and have not failed to interest 

and please ; and I may say that my recitations 

are usually spirited and profitable. — Connect 

ticut Comm<m School Journal, 
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** Debate on the Bill Establishing Free 

Schools, 
At the January Scssioii of the Rhode Uland 
Legislature, A, D. 1828." 
"Wb present to our readers the closing ex- 
tract of this debate. The thoughtful reader 
has kept the connection from month to month, 
and we feci assured it has been found, to 
them at least, of value and interest. 

[The question on striking out the second 
section "was then taken by division of the 
House, and carried, 40 (more than a majority) 
rising in the affirmative. Mr. Simmons moved 
B call of the House, but after some short re- 
marks from Messrs. Cranston, Potter, Bull, 
Bicknell and Francis, he withdrew the mo- 
tion. Mr. Tillinghast rose to offer a substi- 
tute for the provision stricken out. Mr. 
Bicknell hoped we should make no codicils.] 
Mr. Tillinghast introduced, as a substitute 
for the section just stricken out, a provision 
authorizing and empowering the towns to as- 
sess and collect in the same manner as other 
taxes, so much money as they might think 
proper, to be appropriated to the support of 
schools. 

Mr, Bull moved to amend, by restricting 
the towns to raise no more, for any year, than 
they are entitled to receive from the General 
Treasury. We know the towns form a com- 
plete democracy — people can get together and 
put on a tax of twenty thousand dollars if 
they choose, and those who put it on wont 
pay ten cents towards it. It would be very 
dangerous to give the towns unlimited power 
of tax. 

Mr. Carrington expressed an apprehension 
that a restriction of this kind might interfere 
with the free schools established in Povidence. 
Mr. Hazard thought it would not. He 
thought it important that this sovereign power 
taxing should not be granted to any mere cor- 
porationBk It would be dangerous. He was 



aware that the House wore out of patiencA 
with the length of the discussion ; but this 
was a question of the utmost importance — a 
radical change in the whole policy of the 
State. The towns were mere corporations 
for municipal purposes. This power of col- 
lecting money from the pockets of the people, 
for any other purpose, is not a municipal pow- 
er and never ought to be. A minority in num- 
bers and not in wealth, can always assess the 
the tax ; and it will be for their interest to 
raise the tax, and draw the money from the 
few men of wealth, for any purpose w;hatever« 
He was willing they should tax as much as 
they receive, but not go any farther. 

Mr. Arnold, of Providence, hoped this 
amendment would not prevail. It was per- 
haps a matter of doubt whether the town of 
Providence could legally assess a tax for the 
support of schools, and the operation of thifl 
restriction might be very injurious. He 
thought a general discretion might with safe- 
ty be given to all the towns. He had no ap- 
prehension that they would abuse it. In tliis 
town (Providence,) the tax for free schools 
had always been paid by rich and poor with 
the greatest cheerfulness ; and he did not be- 
lieve, if the tax was found to be illegal, fifty 
persons would oppose it. Still, the adoption 
of this restriction, in effect denying the right 
of a town to vote a tax for schools, might 
give rise to difficulty* 

Mr. Hazard. I hope w^e are not called 
upon to give up a principle for the sake 
of the town of Providence, or any other 
town. If the representatives from that tow^n 
have any fears upon this subject, they can in* 
troduce an act to give unlimited power of 
taxation. 

Mr. Tillinghast. It appears to me, sir, the 
gentlemen are altogether too much alarmed at 
the idea of trusting the people of this State 
with their own concerns. One of the gentle- 
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men (Mr. Hazard) is quite shocked at the 
idea of trusting the sovereign power in the 
hands of the people. I, sir, have no such 
fears ; it will be time to be alarmed when the 
attempt is made to wrest the sovereign power 
from the people. Another gentleman (Mr. 
Bull) is afraid to trust the towns with any 
discretion in this matter, because they are 
democratic bodies. "Would he be more ready 
to trust them if they were aristocratic ? I can 
Fee none of the grounds for apprehension 
which the gentleman's imagination has con- 
jured up to scare us from the adoption of this 
provision without Which the whole system of 
free schools wUl be rendered ineffectual. 

Mr. Btdl denied that it was law, that a town 
could assess taxes for any purposes xinder 
heaven except for expenses directly incidental 
to the municipal regulations of the town. This 
point was settled in a case in the Massachu- 
setts Reports, wh&ce the town of Fairhaven 
assessed a tax of $1200 to protect the town 
against an expected invasion of the British, 
In tim« of war. One of the inhabitants re- 
fused to pay his part of this tax, and the Su- 
preme Court decided it could not be collect- 
ed of him. The gentleman had referred to 
the town of Providence. He hoped we should 
not all go wrong because one town had done 
10, and put every man's property (who had 
any) into the hands of a majority who owned 
just enough to make them voters. They 
would be likely to fare like Sim Potter, in a 
little town in Massachusetts, who owned near- 
ly all the property in the place ; and when- 
ever these people wanted any money, they 
would call a meeting and get together and tax 
old Sim Potter. "We ought not to put Sim 
Potter in the hands of this sovereign people 
we have been told about, and authorise half a 
dozen of them to beat a drum, and get togeth- 
er, and take away half a rich man's property, 
for the support of schools ; for it will always 



the rich man pay as much as he can for the 
education of his children. Mr. B. insisted the 
towns had no right to raise a tax for schools ; 
and if he had property in Providence, and 
they should tax it for that purpose, he would 
resist the tax as illegal. He referred to a 
gentleman in New Bedford who owned $40, 
000 in Newport, and asked what right the 
town -would have to tax his property for the 
support of schools. He denied the power of 
the towns in this respect, in toto. 

[The question on the amendment was then 
put by ayes and noes ; but the speaker could 
not decide from the sound.] 

Mr. Potter was afraid this provision would 
interfere with the schools in the town pf 
Providence. 

Mr. Hazard considered it would be mon- 
strous to give the towns an unlimited power 
to tax for the support of schools. It was 
throwing the door wide open, and there was 
no telling to what it might lead. The towns 
might vote to raise a tax to send their chil- 
dren to College, to "West Point, or to Par- 
tridge's Academy. They might adopt any 
extravagant project that came into their heads, 
under the pretence of educating their children. 
There was no limitation at all under this pro- 
vision. As to the town of Providence, the 
restiiction could not interfere with them. 
Let them apply to the General Assembly, 
and they will grant them any power they 
want.* 

Mr. Cranston, of Ncwx)ort. I am not at 
all surprised) sir, at the strenuous opposition 
of my worthy colleagues, (Messrs. Hazard 

♦Some may admire the eonflistency of Mr. Hazard's 
TtMomag, He is not afraid to give to the wealthlect 
and most popnkras town in the State (where the mid- 
dlinf interest sort of people he is so much alarmed 
about are the most numerous) any power they want ; 
bat he is shocked at the idea of entrustinf the yeo- 
manry, the small landholders in the country, with the 
power of saying how much money shall be raised for 



be for the interest of the poor man to make the support of Nbools ! 
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and BuU») to giving the towns a discretionary 
l>ower. The gentlemen will excuse mc if I 
disclose the secret of this opposition, and 
leave the House to judge of the motive. Two 
or three years ago the town of Newport, saw 
the necessity of establishing free schools. 
Seven-eighths of the town were decidedly in 
favor of the measure, but unfortunately these 
two able gentlemen who are about equal to 
the other eighth, opposed it They were very 
learned in the law, as to the right of the 
town to levy a tax for the support of schools, 
and I listened to their arguments until I be- 
came almost convinced the town had no such 
right. Petitions and applications were made 
to the General Assembly by both parties. 
we had five or six town meetings on the sub- 
ject and always carried every vote, and al- 
though seven-eighths of the freemen were in 
favor of schools and these two gentlemen op- 
posed, they had the monstrous power to beat 
us, and compel us to take up with such a pro- 
vision as the General Assembly should grant 
us. Uavini; been so far gratified, I really do 
hope they will now have the goodness to give 
way a little and allow the House to pass an 
act in favor of free schools without their in- 
terference. They are not afraid of the taxes 
iA other towns. All they are alarmed about 
is the town ol Newport. 

Mr. Bull explained. The gentleman (Mr. 
Cranston,) had related the matter pretty cor- 
rectly. The fact was the people had got wild 
upon the subject of free schools ard he and 
Mr. H. were only desirous, as were a great 
many other citizens of Newport, that they 
should not upset the whole by going too fast, 
and putting on more tax than the town could 
possibly pay. 

[The question was called for. Mr. Bull said 
he was willing to compromise by modifying 
his amendment so as to restrict the towns to 
raising not to exceed double the amount they 



the General Treasury. With this modifica- 
tion Mr. Tillinghast accepted the amendment, 
and the provision empowering the towns to 
assess and and collect that sum, was adopted 
by the House without further objection.] 

The remaining sections of the bill were then 
read, and with a view of conforming them ta 
the principles established in the first and sec- 
ond sections, the whole bill, on motion of Mr. 
Allen of P., was recommitted to the commit- 
tee that reported it, to whom, on motion of 
Mr. Bull that two should be added. Messrs. 
Hazard and Bull were joined. It being half 
past five o'clock P. M., the House then ad- 
journed. 

Friday mofninff, Jan, 18. Mr. Tillinghast, 
from the Committee to whom the biU had 
been re-committed, reported with alterations 
conformable to the views expressed by the 
House. The 8th section, (making an appro- 
priation for a permanent fund, of a blank 
sum, to be set apart for accumulation in ad- 
dition to the $10,000 annually appropriated^ 
the interest to be applied to make up any de- 
ficiences in the annual allowance) requiring 
to be filled up, Mr. Tillinghast suggested 
$^000. 

Mr. Bull. I should like to know of Mr. 
Waterman whether we can afford to do as 
much as that I 

Mr. Waterman. I have great apprehen- 
sions, Mrr Speaker, that it would result in 
direct taxation. The balance in the Treasury 
will be exhausted. 

Mr. TUlinghast. As the gentleman from 
Warwick, (Mr. Waterman,) seems to be re- 
ferred to for information by the gentleman 
from Newport, (Mr. Bull) as a sort of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I would ask if there 
is not now in the Treasury a balance of $li, 
300 ? The gentleman can tell that, because 
every body knows it is so. 

Mr. Simmons, of J., was in favnrof setting 



were entitled in any one year, to receive from apart a sum with a view of making up any 
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deficiency in the annual appropriation, and for 
accumulation. 

Mr* Cranston moved $1000 to fill the blank. 

Mr. Cnrrington hoped it would be filled 
with $3000. 

Mr. Potter said this State had been ridi- 
culed abroad, and more particularly at home, 
because we have never established free schools; 
and it is now to go abroad, after all the noise 
we have made about it, that we have under- 
taken to establish a permanent fund, and the 
Legislature began by appropriating $3000. 
The people of this State had been represented 
as the most ignorant people in the world — but 
for his part, he believed they were bom with 
more knowledge than they got any where 
else by education. He hoped we should pass 
no such act as this, 

Mr. Tillinghast said he entertained no ap- 
prehension as to what other States might say 
of us. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Let us satisfy our own con- 
sciences, and let us now do what we can, with- 
out regard to the echo abroad, the anticipation 
of which is so alarming to the gentleman. 

[The question was then taken on filling the 
blank with $3000, and carried— 35 to 24. 
Messrs. Potter and Bull voted in the negative. 
The question recujring (3n the final passage of 
the bill, as amended, Mr. Francis moved that 
the House be called, and the names entered 
on the Journal.] 

Mr. Potter. I thought, when we undertook 
this thing, we meant to do something we 
shouldn't be ashamed of— something perma- 
nent and solid. What have we done ? The 
whole business is based on a gambling foun- 
dation. Here is the lottery business — ^and a 
pretty queer business at best — is all we have 
a;ot to depend upon, except this solid and 
permanent fund of $3000 ; and if the gam- 
bling foundation fails, all we hive got is the 
interest of this $3000 to make up the deficien- 
cy. The gentleman has said we are a small 



State, and this is a small beginning — and take 
it all together, it is a small business. I find, 
sir, that the friends of this bill don't hold 
out — they shrink in the wetting. The gentle- 
man, (Mr. Tillinghast,) says we are a small 
State — if justice had been done us, as he says, 
we should have had a fund for schools, and 
for the expenses of the State. This State is 
not 80 small in other respdbts as in territory. 
She was the first, according to her means, in 
the revolutionary war. She was the first in 
commerce, and when that failed, she was the 
first in manufactures. We have ample means, 
and are equal in wealth and ability, in pro- 
portion to extent and population, to any peo- 
ple; and after all, those who brought for- 
ward this school bill are ready to back out. 
This free school business has been all cut out 
for us in the newspapers — they have been full 
of it — we have been told this was the moBt 
important business of the session — we have 
had it eulogised from all quarters— and now 
what have we done ? Talked about it two or 
three days — bottomed it upon a lottery reve- 
nue and closed with a fund of $3000. It ap- 
pears to me to be a small business. 

Mr. Tillinghast. The gentleman (Mr. Pot- 
ter) has taken new ground in the close of this 
debate. , After havicg done all he can to em- 
barass and defeat the bill, he now turns round 
and accuses its friends of not doing enough 
for it. Does he find the friends of the origi- 
nal bill not prepared to do all the House is 
prepared to do ? They urged the appropria- 
tion by law of twice the sum the bill appro- 
priates, by requiring the towns to furnish one 
half of the expense, which would have made 
the whole annual sum $20,000. Sir, it was 
not the friends of the original bill who pre- 
vented the adoption of that provi^-iDu. The 
gentleman opposed every piopobition calcula- 
ted to extend the the benefits of the bill— he 
has aided in limiting it as much as possible — 
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and after having done this, he turns round 
and opposes the passage of the bill, beoanse 
we have not done enoagh ! Is the gentleman 
prepared to go any further ? Is he prepared 
to appropriate .$5000 or $10,000 for a perma- 
nent fund } Let us hear the motion 

Mr. Potter explained. His object was that 
the deficiency in the annual lottery receipts 
should be made up at all events. 

Mr. TiUinghast. The gentleman shall have 
an opportunity to vote for such a provision 
in the bill, and I now move the addition of a 
section that in the event of the receipts from 
the auction and lottery taxes, together with 
interest of the permanent fund, falling short of 
the sum of (10,000 in any year, the deficiency 
shall be made up from any money in the Treas- 
ury. [The question was put on this amend- 
ment, and it was adopted without objection.] 

The names were then called, and the ayes 
And noes were as follows : 

Whole number of members, 72 ; ayes, 57 — 
nays, 2,— excused 1, — absent, 10, — vacancy, 
1. The Speaker, of course, did not vote, 1 — 
72. 

Thus the bill, which is our present school 
law, was'^assed. 



For the Schoolmuter. 
State Teachers' Association. 

Mn. Editor: 

In your last number, of the Schoolmaster, 
some excellent liints were given, with regard 
to the subject of ** Teachers' Associations." 
For one, I most heartily sympathize with you. 

The profession of a teacher is one which re- 
quires an extensive acquaintance with man- 
kind in its various phases, and while •' the 
proper study of mankind is man," we must 
be acquainted in a greater or less degree with 
others in the same calling. New ideas may be 
gained in practical teaching by a free and 



friendly interchange of theories, and methods. 
No one should be the sole proprietor of all 
his methods, and systems, if he is in any de- 
gree, a modem, live teacher. 

It is to be hoped, that the valuable 
suggestions from the editorial chair, may 
find a ready response in the heart of ev- 
ery Bhode Island teacher. Teachers' asso- 
ciations are being sustained in many other 
States, and with great benefit. Why may wc 
not have a State Teachers' Association formed 
at an early date ? We will not allow that 
Rhode Island teachers lack the needed fire in 
their profession, to keep pace with sister State* 
in this respect. If teaching is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing well. One who is not 
fully alive to all the interests of his calling, i» 
not liable to succeed for any great length of 
time. 

One of the great benefits arising from such 
an organization, is the information, which ii* 
gleaned from the interchange of personal cx« 
perience — notes from various school-room? 
are brought forward, and these subjects then 
undergo a public investigation, and finally, 
the better system is adopted until another i» 
discovered of a more approved kind. Besides, 
teachers form valuable acquaintances, the so- 
cial element is developed, and the pedagogue 
ceases to be the humble •* servant of one 
idea." He comes up to claim his own identity 
with the honored and respected of other pro- 
fessions. 

Such meetings have elevated the dignity of 
this hitherto somewhat be-littled calling. It 
has proved that labor and study avail much 
to enhance the success of teachers. It ex' 
pands the hearts of its votaries — it destroy m 
the selfishness, which so often takes root, 
from the dull routine of the school-room — in 
fine, it elevates both the teachers and school? ^ 

Who will set the ball to rolling ? 

Teacbek. 

Providence, July 15, 1859. 
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1. Twice has the Spring with lavish hand, ■ 

2. Conduct us to thy vineyard, Lord, 
8. Thou art, O Lord, our sure de - fence, 



Filled Summer's lap 
To plant the seeds 
We own thy gra 



with flow'rs, 
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cious pow'r ; 
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/j Since first, in AVisdom's ho - ly cause, We pledged our hidi - est powers \ 

]j And add to manhood's no - bier strength The ar - dent zeid of youth ; 

/! O shield us with thy presence still, In eve - ry dangerous hour. 
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And now, 'neath Sum - mer's fer - vid noon, AVith grate-ful hearts we pray 
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O, make us faith 



ful workers all In Life's great Har - vest field, 



Weep-ing, yet bear - ing pre-cious seed, A - broad our foot - steps roam ; 



Ctaoros. 
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That He whose love has crowned the past. May guide our fu - ture way. 
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And may the cul - ture Thou hast giv'n, A - bun-dant fruit • age yield. 
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O guide U9, till in Ileaven we meet To shout tbe Har 



vest Home. 



• Sunjc at the clone of thi» [ifradu.iUni? exerrfws of the Sonlor rl'\«i<». Ptit«> Xormal Pchool. Priil?'ewat<T, Mws. July 2& 
1859. Word* by a member of the ehiss. Music writtea for, aiid deJicaU'd to the members of tue ''Fifty-flrit »' by theS 
friend and teacher. B, R. BLANCIIARD. ' ' 
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jfirestiii'e ©epartment* 

N. F. Willis writes from IcUewild to the 
Home Journal^ of his visit to Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania* where a peculiar sect of re- 
ligionists, the Moravians, reside. 

•A very handsome bridge, over the Lehigh, 
introdu' cd us to one of the thriftiest and 
most cleanly looking of country villages ; and 
having but little time to spare, we walked di- 
rectly to the collection of grounds and build- 
ings which form the property of the sect. I 
> was most interested to see the grave- yard. 
You know the Moravian tenet — that death is 
no evil, that the cemetery should be planted 
as a pleasure-ground, and that a funeral as a 
cheerful event, should be attended always by 
a band of music. To express also complete 
equality, in death, they allow no distinction 
in monuments,, every name and age being re- 
cordel on a flat stone, of the same shape and 
letter, and laid lengthwise on the grave. We 
entered by a pretty gate and walked down a 
beautiful avenne of trees, the moss-covered 
rows of white tablets lying amid the grass 
and shade on either side, and the whole cook- 
ing like a garden with its well-laid beds of 
flowers. I was not so fortunate as to chance 
upon one of their musical burials, but the 
last made grave told a story of their liberali- 
ty. It was that of a man who had commit- 
ted suicide, a few days before, and to whom 
they had accorded the usual burial, though 
against their rules, because there was some 
evidence that he was not in his right mind. 

« Just outside the entrance to the cem*.tery 
was a very pretty building, shaped like a 
small chapel ; and in this the dead are laid to 
await their burial, the ordinary dwelling 
houses of the community being supposed too 
small to be incommod-d with the • Isying 
out.' 

«A fine old stone building that looked lik. 



one of the quadrangular manor-houses of 
England, caught my eye as we weie on our 
way to the church, and, enquiring its use, I 
found it was the * single sister's house,' or old 
maid^' asylum. I understood there was also 
a « widows* house,* — though why the sorrows 
of the two classes would not admit of con- 
solation under the same roof, (especially in 
their declining years,) I could not satisfacto- 
rily make out. But we went into one of the 
long entries, and as the doors were mostly 
open and the sisterhood moving busily about» 
I saw some eight or ten of the single room in- 
teriors, with their maiden tenaiits. Every- 
thing looked comfortable and neat, and I 
thought the rooms, as to furniture, had even 
a crowded appearance — the opposite, that is 
to say, of any aspect such as might be expect- 
ed in a poor-house 

*The Church for the Moravian worship 
was adjoining, and we were kindly furnished 
with the key. It was a simple structure, with 
a very spacious organ and organ-loft, painted 
white throughout, and with all the light that 
windows could let in. There were no pews, 
but plain wooden benches ; and no distinction 
of seats except by the aisle which divides the 
assembly into two parts, the mules sitting on 
the one side and the females on the other. I 
felt a sympathizing interest in this place of 
worship, from two or three of the Moravian 
peculiarities — their high culture of congrega- 
tional church music, more especially, and lib- 
eral use of it in all services, seeming to me beau- 
titully proper, as well as poetical. Then there 
is something so natural and liberal in their fes- 
tival preparatory to the Lord's Supper — when 
they meet for a service of vocal and instru- 
mental music varied with what they call a 
love-feast, of coffee or chocolate and light 
cakes, passed round between anthems and 
choruses. What could be more admirable, 
too, than their celebration of Easter morning, 
when the whole congregation asi»embles in tho 
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picturesque grave-yard at sunrise, and, with 
anthems expressive of joyful hopes of immor- 
tality and resurrection, a solemn commemora- 
tion is made of all who, in the course of the 
last year, ' have gone home to the Lord,', as 
they exquisitely phrase it ! In their * agree- 
ment ' or bond of religious belief as a commu- 
nity, there is an unsectarian liberality among 
the Moravians, which is so accordant with 
my own views of what is truly Christian, that 
I will copy a passage or two frcm a well- writ- 
ten account of them in the Encyclopaedia : — ' 
But our extract is already sufficiently long. 



Onr Qoestion Box. 



Wb design to re-open the Question Box, 
which was very generally welcomed in our 
third volume. It is now thrown open to all, 
either for queries or answers. Is there suf- 
ficient enterprise to sustain it ? 

Who is the author of each of the following; 
sayings ? 

1. ** The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong." 

2. " coming events cast their shadows 

before." 

3. •• an undevout astronomer is mad." 

4. •« Discretion is the better part of valor." 

5. ** Honesty is the best policy." 

6. •• Truth lies in a well." 

7. ** to the manner bom." 

8. A boy was riding in a railway train. 
The conductor passed him and he retained his 
ticket. Did he do right ? Why ? 

9. Was Columbus the first discoverer of the 
American continent ? 

10. What connection has the emblem of a 
fish with the Christian religion ? 



Is whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to 
exclaim with Hamlet, 

•* Take any shape but that" 



The W&j to be Happy- 

A 8TORT is told of two travellers in Lap- 
land, which throws more light on the art of 
being happy than a whole volume of precepts 
and aphorisms. Upon a very cold day in 
winter they were driving along in a sledge, 
wrapped in furs from head to foot; even 
their faces were mostly covered; and you 
could see hardly anything but their eyebrows, 
and these were white and glisti^ning with 
frost. At last they saw a poor man, who had 
sunk down, benumbed and frozen in the snow. 
** We must stop and help him," said one of 
the travelers. 

" Stop and help him ! " replied the other ; 
« you will never think of stopping on such a 
day as this ! We Are half frozen ourselves, 
and ought to be at our journey's end as soon 
as possible." — ** But I cannot leave this poor 
man to perish," rejoined the more humane 
traveler ; '* I must go to his relief," and he 
stopped the sledge. ** Come," said he, ** come, 
help me rouse him." 

«« Not I," replied the other ; «« I have too 
much regard for my own life to expose my- 
self to this freezing atmosphere any more than 
is necessary. I will sit here, and keep my- 
self as warm as I can till you come back.' ' 
So saying, he resolutely kept his seat, while 
his companion hastened to the relief of the 
perishing man whom they had providentially 
discovered. 

The ordinary means of restoring conscious- 
ness and activity were tried with complete 
success. But the kind hearted traveler was 
so intent upon saving the life of afellow-czea- 
ture that he had forgotten his own exposure ; 
and whft was the consequence? Why, the 
very effort which he made to warm the stran* 
ger warmed himself ! And thus he had the 
two-fold reward. He had the sweet con- 
sciousness of doing a benevolent act, and he 
also found himself glowing from head to foot 
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by reason of the exertion he had made. And 
how was it with his companion, who had been 
so afraid of exposing himself? He was al- 
most ready to freeze, notwithstanding all the 
efforts he had been making to keep himself 
warm ! 

The lesson derive^ from this little incident 
is very obvious. We are all travelers to a 
distant country : at every step of our journey 
we find other travelers who need our friendly 
aid. Nay, God has brought them around our 
path in great numbers ; and as far as the eye 
can reach, we see their dense and gloomy 
ranks. Now, there are two ways of meeting 
these objects of Christian sympathy and 
brotherly regard. We can go forward with 
the stem purposes of a selfish and unloving 
spirit, saying, in reply to every appeal which 
is addressed to our feelings, «« Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled ; " or we can say, 
with the warm-hearted traveler, «• I cannot see 
this man perish ; I must hasten to his relief." 

And the rule which we adopt for our guid- 
ance in such cases, will determine the ques- 
tion whether we are to be happy. The man 
who lives only for himself cannot be happy. 
God does not smile on him, and his conscience 
will g^ive him no peace. But he who forgets 
himself, in his desire to do good, not only be- 
comes a blessing to others, but opens a per- 
petual fountain of joy in his own bosom. — 
Sargent* 9 School Monthly, 



A Challenge. 



A GOOD subject for the exercise of the pens 
of the girls or young ladies who are interest- 
ed in chivalry is Knight Errantry, It is rather 
too general for a single three-page essay, and 
hence might be divided into two portions, 
Tlie Origin of Knight Errantry^ and The 
Achievements of Knight* Errant, Two other 
aspects of the subject arc presented in Quix" 



otic Chivalry and Modern Chivalry, Are there 
four young ladies in the Normal School, a 
seminary, a high school or a grammar school, 
who dare to forward the Fireside Department 
a carefully-written essay on either of these 
subjects, not to exceed three pages, which shall 
meet the scrutiny of its editor, and which, if 
accepted, may occupy a place under the head- 
ing of the Department ? 



For the Sehoohntiter. 
Character of Oliver CromwelL 

Pbobablt no person has suffered more from 
misrepresentation, abuse and calumny, than 
Oliver Cromwell. He and his have been scru- 
tinized with the keenness of a bloodhound. 
What candor has excused in others, in him it 
has condemned ; what prejudice has yielded 
to all others, to him it has denied ; while oth- 
ers have been pardoned, he has found no mer- 
cy ; and, although Hampden is allowed a 
place among English patriots, Cromwell is 
denied one among her kings. Where history 
is silent and facts are wanting against him, 
conjecture and tradition have been summon- 
ed to vilify him; where the assertion of a 
falsehood would be hazardous, hints and in- 
nuendoes have been thrown out for the next 
historian to enlarge upon, and then state as 
&cts, until, if we are to believe some of these 
writers, his life was the consummation of vil- 
lainy, hypocrisy and oppression, and his death 
the appropriate dose of such a life. 

It is not strange that great injustice should 
have been done to Cromwell, for the men 
whom he vanquished by his superior genius, 
and drove from the supreme power would not 
be most likely to admire him. But they have 
passed off the world's stage, and posterity, 
at least, ought to refute their slanders. 

He has been styled a traitor for fighting 
against his king, and for the agency he had 
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in procuring the trial and execution of his 
monarch. That he fought against his sover- 
eign none will deny, hut whether it was his 
duty to oppose a king when that king acted 
unjustly, ought not to he questioned by coun- 
trymen of Washington. It is also true that 
he helped bring the king to the block, but 
having heard that Charles only waited to se- 
cure the throne before putting the leading 
patriots to death, that his word was **Punica 
fidet;** then his cry was ** DeUnda ett Car- 
thago " — the king must be destroyed ! 

The author of one of our school histories, 
tells us, that *< his course was alike hostile to 
legitimate monarchy and republican free- 
dom/' and <* his desertion from the cause of 
liberty, and his baseness in subverting the 
freedom of his country, proved fatal at once 
to his happiness and his fame." His course 
Avas no doubt hostile to legitimate monarchy, 
and illegitimate, too, but he did more than 
almost any other man to advance the cause of 
freedom. 

The protector did not establish such a form 
of government as we enjoy, for he was obliged 
by the circumstances in which he was placed, 
to take the supreme power himself and thus 
prevent it from passing into the hands of 
Charles. 

If any one doubts whether the government 
of Cromwell was a benefit to £ngland, let 
him compare his administration with the suc- 
ceeding one. During the first all is peace and 
order. No nation dares oppose England ; the 
treasury is full ; and the country governed as 
it never had been before, and, I might add, as 
it never has been since. During the second, 
a corrupt court sets an example of confusion 
imd dis.sipation ; the nation is plunged in-war 
and the treasury empty, while the throne is 
occupied by an inefficient monarch who 
<* never said a foolish thing, nor did a wise 
one." 



FiiAircis C. WooDwoBTH, well known as 
the •« Uncle Frank " of «* Merry's Museum and 
Woodworth's Cabinet," died, on board one 
of the southern steamers, in the harbor of New 
York, on Sunday morning, the fifth of June, 
at the age of forty-six. Early in the spring, for 
the benefit of his health, Mr. AVoDdworth de- 
parted for the sunny south, and passed several 
months in Florida. But his health failing to 
improve, and desiring to see his friends at home 
once more, he sailed for New York, reaching 
here only to die. The " Cabinet " thus 
speaks of his last hours : — *« His brother, with 
all of his family, hastened at earliest dawn to 
meet him on arrival of the steamer. But it 
wa3 too late. * Uncle Frank's ' work was all 
done. His bodily frame was quite worn out. 
It had not reserved strength enough to allow 
his soul to utter its greeting or its adieu. He 
was unconscious of the presence of the loved 
ones whom he had come to see and to bless, 
or if conscious, had not the power to express 
it. They watched over him half an hour, 
with only the melanchcly satisfaction of re- 
ceiving his last breath, and closiiicr his eyes 
with their own hands." Mr. W'oodworth pos- 
sessed a rare faculty for interesting children. 
He had a vein of plca<*antry which enlivened 
even his soberest teachings. Uis writings 
were always pure in ^pirit and chaste in style. 
Besides his volumincms cciitributions to juve- 
nile literature, he had writtcM many things in 
prose and verse which liave made his name 
familiar in Christian circks. He was loved 
by all who knew him, and esteemed by all 
who have read his writings. — Home Jownal. 



If you would not be forgotten as soon as 
you are dead, either write something worth 
reading, or do sometliiug worth v. • Hg, 

It is not the multitude of jpi..::uhe, but 
the good sense of the applauuers which gives 
' value to reputation. 
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dSiiUx's department* 



Spelling. 

Last Wednesday morning, in company with 
two gentlemen, one a high school and the other 
a grammar school teacher, I visited 2i primary 
school. The first exercise we witnessed was 
in spelling. I had heard much of that class, in 
fket, had listened to the most extravagant stories 
— »B8 it seemed to me — concerning their proficien- 
cy in spelling hard words. I was, therefore, pre- 
pared to be entertained. In order that there 
might be no doubt left on our minds concerning 
the exercise, by the permission of the teacher, I 
took the spelling book and selected and pro- 
nounced the words myself for them to spell. 
Asking the teacher where I should select the 
words, she replied, "Any where, from any part 
of the book, they have spelled it through ; " — 
but added, — ** I am sorry three of my best spel- 
lers are absent this morning." 

I anoordingly selected the following words 
from various parts of Leach's Complete Speller : 
Reservoir, Sycamore, Seigniorage, 

Restaurat'.ur, Dactyl, Spermaceti, 

Supercilious, Sibyl, Idiosyncrasy, 

Billiards, Heifer, Hypochondriac, 

Bilious, Psychology, Huguenot, 

Postillion, Paraphernalia, Kaleidoscope, 

Buoyed, Ti^ijllable, Pentateuch, 

Destroyed, Troubadour, Piquancy, 

Pneumatics. 

These twenty-five words were spelled with all 
apparent ea^^e, excepting the single word Trisyl- 
iable^ which was missed by one little girl, who 
spelled Trys — and the next girl caught the 
word immediately and spelled it correctly. 

The names of these little spellers are — 
Anna E. Banks, aged 10 years, 
Etta J. Thompson, aged 10 years, 
Emma Johnson, aged 8 years, 
Solomon Banks, aged 8 years. 

The school was the primary school for colored 
chUdrerif on Meeting street, in this city, taught 
by Elizabeth 11. Smith, a colored lady. 



Where is the class in a primary school that 
will take the palm in spelling from this class of 
little colored children ? — The Editob, 



School Commissioner. 



We present on the cover of this number at the 
head of our list of special contributors, the name 
of Dr. J. B. Chapin, our new school commis^ 
sioner. 

We wish to assure the friends of education 
throughout the State, that in the selection of 
Dr. Chapin for this important office, the govern- 
or has had at heart the best interests of the 
schools, and that the cause of sound learning 
and popular education will find in him a worthy 
representative. A graduate of Brown Universi- 
ty, a man of noble intellect, of broad views, of 
varied acquirements, he has come to his duties 
in this sphere of labor with an ardor and deter- 
mination which is surely a prestige of good to 
our schools and our school system. 

Dr. Chapin will make The Schoolmaster his 
organ of communication with the teachers and 
committees of the several parts of the State, and 
we bespeak for him a cordial reception in his 
visits throughout the Stat j. 



Change of Teachers. 



The city of Providence by a false economy 
which is entirely inexcusable has lost another 
teacher — the first teacher in the city. For 
about seven years Mr. Edward H. Magill has 
served the city and the cause of liberal educa- 
tion with remarkable faithfulness and very un- 
usual success. Commencing his labors here in 
what was then the third room of the Boys' High 
School, he was soon promoted to the second and 
again to the first room. For nearly six years he 
has had charge of the Senior Room, Classical 
Department, and by his emiuent attainments in 
sound learning, unusual Bkill in imparting in- 
struction, and entire devotion to his profession, 
he has elevated the character of the school very 
materially. 

At the close of the first year of his connection 
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with that room, if ire mistake not, he sent one 
Bcholar to the University. The second year 
Bozne three or four. Each year since a larger 
number, and the present year sixteen young 
gentlemen have kft his instruction to enter upon 
the college course, at four of our best New Eng- 
land colleges. 

Although ardontly attached to Providence, 
and having many considerations to bind him to 
our city, immciliately upon the reduction of sal- 
aries a year aince. Mr. Magill made application 
for a situation in the Boston Latin School. A 
vacancy has occurred in that school and he has 
accepted tho api ointment of Sub-Master, with a 
salary of ^10 )C, vith an annual increase of $100 
until it rc:ichcs ^-OOO. 

We quote from the Providence Journal : 

** Mr. M.'i^ill has occupied the position now 
resigned for a period of seven years, and has 
won for him ^( If a deserved reputation for schol- 
arship and uncross as a teacher. We deeply re- 
gret the loss of one s.o universally esteemed as a 
citizen and an accomplished educator ; and the 
regret is hei.'^hf'npd by the fact that his step is 
taken in coi^scqi cnce of the late reduction of the 
teachers' salaries hj the city council. The de- 
partment pie<iuefl over by Mr. Magill has reach- 
ed, under his dircf'tion, a point of excellence nev- 
er before attain ?^f and the removal from among 
us of such an instructor we regard as a public 
calamity. TUIn mrikes the fourth teacher that 
has left ua ^iihin ? short time in consequence of 
inadequate o»)n,.)t n^ation. We hope these les- 
sons, involvii,:; fo important interests, will serve 
to draw aticuiion to the impolicy of a course 
that constantly aids in taking from us our best 
teaching talent to supply the needs of other 
cities. It is due alike to our past and our future, 
that our schools sufTfr no further from the same 
cause." 

At the literary exercises connected with the 
graduation of Mr. Magiirs class, he received 
from them a ti.bti'nonial of their appreciation of 
his labors in tu u.- hrhalf, and of their affection 
for him as a t ../! - r and a friend, in the form of 
an elegant ros-'Adod writing case, valUed at $50. 
The clu^h ^^Ili•-h i ^nuans iu the school al$a testi- 



fied their attachment to him and their apprecia- 
tion of his services for their advancement, by 
presenting him with a complete set of Prescott*8 
valuable works. 

In consequence of this vacancy several changes 
have been made. Mr. John J. Ladd, of the 
English Department, is transferred to Mr. 
Magiirs place ; Mr. William A. Mowry, of the 
Jurior Department, is transferred to Mr. Ladd's 
place ; Mr. Samuel F. Thurber, of the Brid^ham 
Grammar School, is appointed to the Junior 
Department; and Mr. Franklin B Snow, of 
Dorchester, Mass., is appointed to the Bridgham 
School. In this Conner tion wr are sorry to re- 
cord Mr. R. S. P'ieh'tn's final resignatitin as 
principal of this school. Mr. Fielden has decid- 
ed to remain in Charleston, S. C. The warmer 
climate is beneficial to his health, which is some- 
what improving. 



For thi* Schoolmaster. 
Teaohors' Associations. 

WooNsocKET, July 19, 1859. 
Ma. Editor : 

Dear Sir — lam glad to see in the Editor's 
Department of the la.>t number of The School- 
MAATEH, a call to the teachers of Rliode Island 
" to take measures towards organizing a State 
Teachers* Association." This is a movement in 
the right direction, and I think I can safely 
pledge you a hearty cooperation of the teachers 
in this part of the State. 

It has appeared strange to me that while ad- 
joining States have been enjoying the advan- 
tages of state and county associations, we have 
omitted this most efficient means of giving char- 
acter to our profession and advancing the inter- 
ests of education. Our facilities for meeting in 
such associations arc not equaled by any State 
in the Union. 

Mr. Editor, why cannot a definite call be ad- 
dressed to the teachers of the State to meet at 
some specified time, say on the week of the meet- 
ing of the Teachers Institute this fall, to initi- 
ate the organization of a State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation ? Tours, with cordial regard, 

U B, p. 
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Webster'a Diotioniiry.— Vew Edition. 

In the last number of Thb Schoolmasteb we 
Tioticed improvemetita in dictionariea. Since the 
issue of that number v/c have, to some extent, 
made ourselves familiar with one of those im- 
provements. In our daily teaching we have had 
upon our table the new edition of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, and have subjected it to 
constant test. This work includes, first — all 
the matter of previous editions. Secondly — an 
appendix, containing nearly 10,000 additional 
words. Thirdly — a table of synonyms, contain- 
ing over 2000 words. Fourthly — a list of 1600 
pictorial illustrations to words in the body of 
the work. Fifthly — a table giving the pronun- 
ciation of over 8000 names of distinguished per- 
sons of modern times. These are the important 
features of the work. And each feature is really 
important. 

Of thejirst we will not speak. Not a word is 
necessary concerning the matter of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. It is Webster — Ho 
Megistoa. Of the appendix, little need be said. 
Ten thousand words would surely seem to be 
enough to Add to such a work. The table of 
synonyms is of almost inestimable value. A 
case occurred the other day in our school. A 
scholar speaking of two angles, applied the ad- 
jective adjwent ; another said contigvotu. Now 
which was right. If one straight line meets an- 
other straight line, are the two angles a<l/acent 
or contiguous to the *<one straight line ? ** What 
difierence is there in the meaning of these two 
words ? Now is the time for each 8chola^ to set- 
tle the specific meaning and use of cu\jaceni and 
of (vntigaous. This table of synonyms was not 
consulted in vain. 

The pictorial ilUustrations are henceforth a 
sine qua non for every large dictionary. No 
publisher, will venture to omit them. In some 
cases they will be embodied in the work, and in 
others will be in a separate part of the book, as 
is the case in this work. There are advantages 
in both plans. By having them separate — like 
most cyclopaedias — all illustrations of architec- 
ture, or of heraldry, or of botany, or of mechan- 



ics, can be brought together. We are particu- 
larly grateful to the publishers and compiler for 
the pronouncing list of proper names. Almost 
constant difficulty is experienced with regard to 
the pronunciation of such names as Agassiz, 
Fahrenheit, Kossuth, Mazziui, Garibaldi, Guyot. 
This difficulty will in a great measure be obviat- 
ed by this table. Moreover it will promote uni- 
formity of pronunciation of these words where 
heretofore has reigned " confusion worse con- 
founded.'* 

In all new features added to this great work 
the authors have shown themselves masters of 
their departments, and the publishers are de- 
serving of the gratitude of every American for 
their unwearied efforts to make as great im- 
provements as possible in the best lexicon of the 
English language ever issued from the press. 



Franklin Olobes. 



As I have recently had the pleasure of exam- 
ining some five or six varieties of the Franklin 
Globes manufactured by Moore & Xims, of Troy, 
N. Y., and as your State pays not a little atten- 
tion to the cause of popular education, it has oc- 
curred to me that it would not be inappropriate 
to make a fewsuggestions, with your permission, 
in a journal so extensively read by the educated 
and influential classes as the Advertiser, on what 
I consider the great utility of globes as a means 
of teaching geography and astronomy in our 
common schools. I intended little more to-day, 
however, than to allude to the matter, for I have 
already nearly filled the space which I had pre- 
scribed for my epistle. Besides it is nearly post- 
hour, and I am by no means in the mood this 
gloomy, suicide-provoking weather to attempt 
any scientific dissertation. It were undoubtly 
well to convince our school committees that if a 
globe costs ten times as much as an ordinary 
atlas, it is fifty times more valuable. On a map 
we can trace a river from its source to its mouth: 
point out large mountains, or mountain range ; 
lay our finger on a largo city, &c. ; but if we 
want to know the relative distances of places 
from any given point on the earth *s surface; 
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their differences of latitude and longitude ; the 
. length of their davs and nights ; when their 
twilight begins, or ends, we must necessarily 
have recourse to the terrestial globe. Still more 
useful, if possible, is the celestial globe in as- 
tronomy, compared to any maps that can be 
drawn of the heavens. Some think that in order 
to be able to tindcrstand the use of globes, very 
profound, long continued study is required, 
whereas, in point of fact a person of ordinary 
intelligence could learn the whole mystery in 
two or three weeks. Why then are not globes 
used extensively in private families as well as in 
schools? For ev^n those who only read the 
morning papers, would find the terrestial globe 
at least, always useful if they know how to han- 
dle it.— -Vt'tr York Corrrspond'mt of the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, 



Wfi present this month a fine lithograph view 
of the tiew Dridgham School House in Provi* 
dence. It is one of the finest houses in New 
England. An account of the school, plan of 
study, &c., will appear next month» 



Oua space is so fully occupied this month that 
two additional pages are inserted with pro- 
grammes of educational meetings, and an arti- 
cle from Prof. AIHti Is entirely crowded out. 
It will appear in our next. 



The Great Republic MoNtuLv. — This work 
is published monthly by Oaksmith & Co., 112 
and 114 William street, New-Vork. Each num- 
ber contains over 100 pages, large size, entirely 
original matter, embracing a variety of features, 
including music, fun, stories, essays, r/ rr/era. 
Price, $3.00 a year'. 



The Com-koe Journal oi' Mi:i>ical Sci- 
ence.— C. H. Cleveland, M. D., publisher. Cin- 
cinnati. $1.00 ay jar. This monthly journal is 
conducted by the Faculty of the Eclectic CoUege 
t)f Medicitie, and is designed to aid in the ad- 
vancement of ** Liberal Medicine." 



The Soitthcm Teacher ^ an educational quartc r-- 
ly, is announced to be published in Mon'gomcry, 
Alabama. 

Fifty-seven book binders and traders, amor.^ 
whom are represented our largest houses, suh' 
scribe to the Bo3t;u Trade Sale, on the 2d of 
August, inst. 

Leigh Hunt anuounces a forthcoming edition 
of his poems to form *' an absolutely final collec- 
tion of all the verses from ray pen which have 
have ever appeared In print, in whatever vehicle 
of book, periodical or pamphlet, boyish or othci 
crudities excepted."*— r/om<? Journal. 

Rudd & Carleton will soon issue the Life aTid 
Travels of Humboldt, in 1 vol. 12mo. - 

Plutarch's Lives in five volumes, is lately pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 

Do Quincey's twelfth volume of his works is 
published in England. 

"Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks " 
IS a late work of Rev. C. A. Spurgeon — coll co-' 
tive— not originali 

The second edition of Bartlett's Dictionary of 
Americanisms, Is just out of the house of Litt>, 
Brown & Co. 

The death of Mr. William Simonds, author of 
the Aimwell Stories, is announced in the Botiou 
Journal to have occurred on the 7th of Ju'y^ 
Mr. Simonds, says the Journal, has been con- 
nected with the press siiioe 1814, as newspap r r 
publi^er and editor. His a.-^v was thirty-eight* 

Headley's Life of Havclock is published 1 y 
Charles Scribner^ 

Ticknor and Field's latest hltie and gold ve.l* 
limes ore two of the port Pcrrival, and one :<( 
Mrs. Jameson's " Studies, Stories and Memoir?." 
They announce for immediate publication, Tb*- 
True and the False. Four Idyls of the King, by 
Alfred Tennyson. V. L. ; 1). C. L. One hand- 
some 16mo volume. 

In press at the same p(ibli>liing house, John 
G. Saxe, Oovemor of Vermont, t» poaae, has u 
new volume of poems, entitled "The Money 
King and other Poems." 
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<Scl|ool (Sxtxtistfi. 

Mb. Editor: 

The following questions, of much practical 
value, I submit to the readers of the Schoolmas- 
ter for solution, in the hope that they may call 
forth the mathematical talent of teachers, and 
others interested in the science. Being a con- 
stant reader of your excellent journal, I am anx- 
ious that this department of it shall continue to 
be well ustaincd, in order to compete, in this 
respect, with similar educational journals in oth- 
er states. 

1. A statue, twelve feet high, stands on the 
top of a column whose height is forty-eight feet, 
At what distance from the base of the column 
on the s me horizontal plane will the statue ap^ 
pear to the best advantage, that is, under the 
greatest possible vertical angle ? 

2. The eave troughs of a house are fifteen feet 
apart, and e ch twenty-five feet from the ground. 
It is required to conduct the water to the ground 
by pipes arranged like the letter Y, by two cross 
pieces and a perpendicular in such a way that 
the length of pipe shall be the least possible. 
Also, a general rule for like cases. 

Very Respectfully, 
Proridence. N. 



(*+/>)»+ (-y-^i>') = e; 



transpose and ex. root, x -\-p — ± (y +p^)^ 



whence 



x-''P±{q + iA)^ 



tn this process we notice two extractioni of 
the square root ; the first, of the original tri- 
nomial ; the second, of the remainder with a 
contrary sign ; also that the two roots are equal ; 
hence the following 

Rule, Reduce the equation to the form 
jfl-\'2px — g = 0, extract the square root to two 
terms; then extract the square root of the re- 
mainder — which is always a known quantity- 
after changing the sign ; place these two roots 
equal to each other, and reduce the equation. 

Note, ff there is no remainder after the first 
ext action the equation has equal roots. 

I suggest that this method is quite as conven- 
ient as any we have for solving complete quad- 
ratics, not excepting that of writing out the an 
swer by a rale derived from the general formula 
for X above; which method, by the way, I entire 
ly disapprove of in text- books for schools. To 
illustrate the practical utility of this rule more 
clearly 1 suhjoin the following solution : 



Ha. Editor: 

I submit the following remarks on equations, 
which may t>e new to some of your readers. 
Although this subject is thoroughly discussed in 
most of the more advanced treatises on Algebra, 
I have never found any of the following meth- 
r>ds in any of the works to which I have had re- 
course. I propose to show two new methods for 
revolving quadratic equations; and also the ap- 
)>Iication of these methods to the solution of 
particular cases of higher equations. 

First. If the square root of a number or 
polynominal be extracted, to any extent, the 
square of the root already found, plus the re- 
mainder, if any, is always equal to that quantity. 

Take the general form of the quadratic equa- 
tion, ai^-{'2px — g=0; which by the above 
principle may be ^ut under the form — 



ac^-\-2x 



2z + l)2a? 

2x-f 1 



-15[=0] f 

1 
16 I 



x-k- 1 





3:+l = ±4 

.«. x=-—l±i=^Z, or —5. 
To show how this method may be applied to 
the solution of certain higher equations, take 
the equation a* — Zifl-^- x — 132=0, which by the 
rule may be put under the form 



r S291 



transp. and ext root, afl — x — J = ± - 



transp., Ac. 



5a!«— jr — 12 = 0, 



whence, « = 4, —3, i (1 -fV— 43), 

j(l .:=43). 

Take the cubic equation sfi — 6.r« -{- 1 la?— 6 "t 0, 
which multiplied by x becomes x^ — 6z»-|-ll** 
— 6xsbO, from which by the game process we 
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obtain a;«—ar + 2 = 0, andx« — 3r = 0, whence 
r=:l, 2, a: = 3. 

Many equations of the third and fourth de- 
forces may be solvr d by this method ; it is only 
necessary that the remainder be a known quan- 
tity to ascertain whether which be the case is the 
only trial necessary to make. ' 

Second Method. If m and » represent the 
roots of a quadratic equation, then m + » is the 
coefficient of the second term, and mn the third 
term. Omitting the general solution, take 
i^— 40z + 375=0, whence m + n=40, mnx=375, 
from which m and n may be found by the pro- 
cesses of elimination, without recourse to the 
methods for quadratics. But this method is 
chiefly useful for solving such higher equations 
a» the following. Solve the following equation 
whose roots arc in geometrical progression: 
.r« — 15r» + 70j^ — 120x + 64=0. Put m = first 
root, r = ratio, then m, mr, mr*, mt*, represent 
the four roots. Then by the theory of the for- 
mation of equations we derive 

m -\-mr + mi^ -f mr* = 15 . . . 

w* + 2/n2;^ + »»V -\- m*r* + mV« = 70 . 

//J V« -f m'r* + m^r* + m*r* = 120 ... . 

m»/< = 64 (4) 

Solving these equations, we obtain m=3 1, r = 2, 

hence the roots are 1, 2, 4, 8 ; and this group 

may be solved without recourse to the methods 

for higher equations. Equation (2) is not used. 

In a similar manner may be solved the following, 

whose roots are in arithmetical progression, 

x*— .15j:* + 66x — 80 = 0, in which m, m-hr, 

m + 2r, may represent the three roots ; and a 

group of equations may be obtained as above, 

from which may be found iw = 2, r = 3, hence 

the roots are 2, 5, 8. 

By the same principle also may be solved 

many equitions which have equal roots. Take 

the equation, r'— 124«-J-45x— 60=« 0, two of 

whose roots afe equal. Let y, s, s, represent the 

roots, and we have 

+ 2a = 12 



not be applied to tSe solution of any equation of 
at least, the third and fourth degrees. I answer, 
that it will be easy to form the group of simul' 
taneous equations, but it will be found that the 
final equation resulting therefrom will be identi' 
cal in form with the first, and hence no progress 
will have been made. It is seen by the above 
examples that it is applicable, at leas% to all 
equations of the third and fourth degrees, the 
relation of whose roots fs known, flow much 
further it may be extended, I leave to the inge- 
nuity of algebraical tyros to invent. 

Very respectfully, /. k. r. 

Lonsdale High School, June, 18>9. 



y + ii« = 
«t4.2yz = 45... 

yz* =: 50 

Three equations, from any two of which the val- 
ues of y and z may be determined, y = 2, « = 5, 
the roots are, therefore, 2, 5, 5. 
Here it may be asked why this method may 



Mb. Editor : 

Sir; — 1 submit the following for solution in 
your columns. 

Problem. — ^The sum of five numbers in geomet- 
rical progression is 31, and the sum of their ' 
squares is 341. What are the numben ? 

Fall River High School, July 9. M. T. 

&UX iSooft Sable. 



Thb Microscopist's Companion; A Popular 
Manual of Practical Microscopy. By John 
King, M. D. Rickey, Mallory 8t Co., Cincin- 
nati. 1859. 308 pages. 
This work is designed for the use of students 
in colleges, seminaries, schools, ftc, as well ae 
lor all who are engaged in microscopical investi- 
gations. In addition to the statements and dis- 
coveries of the author concerning the use of the 
microscope^ he has culled and selected much 
valuable matter from the best writers on this in- 
strument, so as to present one of the cheapest 
and most valuable books upon this subject that 
has ever come under our observation. It is 
really what its title indicates — the microscopist's 
companion, and a very pleasant companion it is, 
too. While it is remarkably accurate and in all 
respeets a scientific book, it is at the same time 
written in a style which will render it very in- 
teresting and popular. 

Every teacher should be familiar with the mi- 
croscope. Many hours could be profitably em- 
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ployed in giving practical instruction to the 
scholars in regard to microscopic investigations 
^\-ithout intruding upon time devoted to the ordi- 
nary studies. 

The book is embellished by 114 cuts, which add 
much to its value. We heartily commend it as 
the best i)ook we have seen on the microscope* 



]] vrnard's American Journal op Educa- 
tion for June, 1859, as tvill be seen by the fol- 
lowing tabic of contents, is a valuable number. 
Address F. B. Perkins, Hartford. ^4.00 per 
year, or $1.25 per number. Contents : 

1. James Hillhouae. 

2. Itistory of the School Fund of Connncti* 
cut. 

3. Karly School Codes of Germany* 

4. Letters to a Ifoung Teacher. 
6. The True Order of Studies. 

6. Trogressives, or School Reformers, at the 
beginning of nhe Seventeenth Century* 

7. Lord Brougham. 

8. School Architecture. 

y. History of Common Schools iti the State 
of Ohio. 

10. Thomas ll. Burrowes and the System of 
Common Schools in Pennsylvania. 

11. System of Public Instruction In Bavaria. 

12. Dr. eraser's Course of Instruction for 
Common Schools. 

13. Methods of Teaching Latin. 

14. Educational Miscellany and Intclligdnce 



The New AstERiCAN Cyclopj2dia.— -Vol. VI. 
Cough — Education. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. S. Clough & Co., agents for Rhode 
Island — o8 Westminster street. Providence. 
This work increases in interest and value with 
fach succeeding volume. It is impossible to pre- 
vent some omissions in a work of this character. 
The editors and publishers, however, may con- 
gratulate themselves on their success in this 
particular, since the omissions thus far noticed 
are few and comparatively unimportant. In this 
tolumc we notice with particular favor the arti- 
cles Crystallography, Cuba^ Dante^ Deaf and 
Dumb, Earthquake, Edttcation, Many Rliode 



Islanders will hardly accept the article entitled 
Thomas Wilson Dorr, as a correct history of the 
affairs of 1842. 

We would repeat what we before have said 
that school authorities should see to it that so 
important and valuable a work be placed in th r 
school library. 

S. Clough & Co., Lyceum Building, Westmiu* 
ster street, Providence, are authorized to furnish 
the work to subscribers. 



Elements op RREtORlc; designed as a Man<^ 
ual of Instruction. By Henrv Copp^, A. M., 
Prof, of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. E. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 18dd. 

From a cursory examination of this new work 
on Rhetoric, we are prepared to commend il 
strongly to teachers. Want of room prevents 
tis from speaking at length of its peculiar meTit<«) 
but we advise all teachers in want of a new text 
book on this subject to send for Copp^*8 Rheto* 
He before deciding on any other work. 



AguecheeA.*— Published by Shepard, Clark & 
Brown, Boston. For sale by Snow & Greene^ 
Providence. 

Nowhere (in any recent book) will one find 
better entertainment, or more instructive foreign 
sketches than in Aguecheek. It is an admirable 
guide-book to the European traveler, and an ex- 
cellent substitute for the foreign tour to those 
who are obliged to stay at home. Price |^I.0O. 



The NATtoNAL Elementary Speller ; a crit- 
ical work on pronunciation. By J. Madison 
Watson. A. S, Barnes & Burr, New York. 
1859. 
The plan of this little book is the Irtu plan \ 

viz : 1. Td read or pronhounce the list of word». 

2. To spell orally. 3. To read the dictation ex* 

ercises. 4. To write the dictation exercises. 



A School Register, for recording attendance, 

recitation, and deportment, in classes. By N. 

C. Brooks, A. M. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New 

York. 1859. 

A capital register in a neat and cheap form. 
Address the publishers* 
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^ For the SehoolmMter. 

ProTidenoa Orammar 8ohoolB.«~]ff(X 2. 

Fbok time to time, since 1846| school houses 
have heen repaired and enlarged, and new 
houses for primary and intermediate schools 
haye heen built, to accommodate the increas- 
ing population of the city. No important 
change was made in the department of gram- 
mar schools until the year 1857. At this time 
a new house was found indispensable in the 
western part of the city, and increased ac- 
commodations were necessary in nearly every 
portion of the city. 

By the investigationfi necessary to the build- 
ing of a new house, the committee became 
satisfied that the arrangement of the houses 
heretofore adopted was not the best, at least 
for the present time. All the grammar-school 
houses had been built with one large room 
capable of seating from two hundred to two 
hundred and thirty pupils. These were taught 
by a principal, who heard ' recitations in the 
large room, and three assistants, whose classes 
recited in recitation rooms. 

The plan proposed for the new house was 
that each assistant teacher should be in a 
separate room with her scholars, and the prin- 
cipal should have the supenrision of the 
schools of the entire building. This plan was 
adoptedi and the Brid^ham Schaolj located on 



Bridgham street, and named in honor of 
Mayor Bridgham, one of the Mends of edu- 
cation in the earlier time who had been firm 
and true, was opened in the &11 of 1857. 

This house is three stories high, built of 
brick, with free stone door and window posts 
and jet. It fronts on two streets and consists 
of ten rooms and a large hall. There are four 
rooms on the first floor, four on the second, 
and two with the hall on the third. To each 
room is attached a bonnet and cloak room for 
the girls, and a hat room for the boys. The 
stairs are of ample width, and there being 
ingress and egress at each end of the buUding, 
the house can be clea^d in case of fire in a 
yery few moments. The ventilation is by 
means of large boxes for the passage of air, 
the current of which is greatly increased in 
the cold season by means of the hot air pipes 
used in warming the building, which are made 
to pass through them. The system of yenti- 
lation employed in this house is found very 
efficient, and is commended to the attention 
of those about to btuld or to improve the 
ventilation of school houses. 

Each room in this building is designed to 
seat fifty-six pupils, who are under the care 
of a female teacher. The principal of the 
school manages all cases of discipline which 
require especial attention, instructs in some of 
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the adyanced classes in the first room, ar- 
ranges plans for written examinations, and 
exercises a general control of the different de- 
partments of the school. The schools all 
meet from time to time for singing and other 
general exercises in the haU. 

The singh room Myatem, as it has been term- 
ed, has proved so much superior to the old 
plan that nearly all of the houses for grammar 
schools and some of those for primary and 
intermediate schools have been altered ,and 
the schools arranged and graded on this prin- 
ciple. Some of the schools, primary and in- 
termediate, were previously on this plan. 

There are now in the city twenty-one pri- 
mary, seventeen intermediate, seven grammar 
Bchools, and one high school. 

The course of study for the various grades 
4)f schools has been arranged with great care 
and printed on sheets for distribution among 
teachers and parents, so that any scholar can 
be a longer or a shorter time according to the 
bealth of the pupil or the wishes of the pa- 
rents. The course of study is designed to 
occupy two and a half years in the primary, 
two and a half years in the intermediate, four 
years in the grammar, and three years in the 
liigh school. 

The course of study for the grammar 
echools is divided into eight grades, as fol- 
lows : 

« QUALIFICATIONS FOA ADMISSION. 

Written Arithmetic, Long Division com- 
pleted. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, to page 36. 

Geography of the United States. 

Third Progressive Reader finished. Writ- 
ing in No. 8. 

EIGHTH ORADB. 

Firtt Tear — First and Secotid Terms. 
Practical Arithmetic, review and advance to 
fractions. Intellectual Arithmetic, to section 



28, page 56. Geography ; to North America- 
Progressive Third Reader, reviewed. Com- 
plete Speller ; review to page 102. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Firtt Tear — I%ird and Fourth Terms, 
Practical Arithmetic ; Complete Fractions. 
Intellectual Arithmetic ; to Section 34, page 
85. Geography ; to tJnited States. Gram- 
mar; Oral Instruction; Sentence and Defi- 
nition Books. The Third Class Reader ; to 
page 70. Complete Speller ; review to page 
111. Writing Book No. 6. 

SIXTH GRADE. 

Second Tear — First and Second Terms, 
Practical Arithmetic ; complete Federal 
Money. Intellectual Arithmetic ; section 34 
Decimals. Geogpraphy; complete TJnited 
States. Grammar; Oral Instruction; Sen- 
tence and Definition Books. Third Class 
Reader ; to page 159. Complete Speller ; to 
page IZ6. Writing Book No. 6. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Second Tear — TTiird and Fourth Terms. 
Practical Arithmetic ; complete Denomi- 
nate Fractions. Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
Denominate Numbers and Fractions. Geog- 
raphy ; complete North and South America. 
Grammar; Etymology, to verbs. Sentence 
and Definition Books. Third Class Reader, 
finished and Reviewed. Complete Speller ; to 
page 155. Writing Book No. 6. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Third Tear— First and Second Terms. 
Practical Arithmetic ; complete Interest. 
Intellectual Aritlimetic ; Per cent. ; Interest ; 
special review of fractions. Grammar ; Ety- 
mology completed. Compositions. Geogra- 
phy; complete Europe and Africa. Second 
Class Reader; to page 133. Complete Spel- 
ler ; to page 155. Writing Book No. 7. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Third Tear— Third and Fourth Terms. 
Practical Arithmetic ; complete Proportion. 
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Intellectual Arithmetic; to section 63, page 
154. Oeographj ; complete Asia and Ocean* 
ica. Grammar ; Analysiaand Parsing simple 
sentences; Syntax^ Second Clasi^ Beades^ 
finished. Compositions. Complete Speller 
finished. Writing Book No^ 7. 

«E00ND OBADB. 

Fourih Year — First and Second Tenm* 
Practical Arithmetic ; complete Square 
Root* Intellectual Arithmetic finished and 
reviewed. Geography; general review. His* 
tory; Discoyeries and Settlements. Gram- 
mar ; Analysis and Parsing complex senten* 
ces ; Syntax finished. Compositions. First 
Class Reader. Complete Speller reviewed. 
Writing Book No. 8. 

nnST GIIA.DE. 

Fowih Tear — Third and Fourth Terms. 

Practical Arithmetic ; general review. In- 
tellectual Arithmetic ; reviews and problemA. 
History; complete Revolutionary War. 
Grammar; Analysis and Parsing selections, 
Prose and Poetry. First Class Reader. Ety- 
mology of Words. Compositions. Writing 
Book No. 10. 

N. B. — If any pupil wishes by extra e£fort 
to advance faster than his class, he can be ex- 
amined for promotion to a higher grade at the 
beginning of each term. 

All pupils, before being promoted to a high- 
er grade, must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion on all the lessons assigned to their re- 
spective classes. 

AH absences and failures in lessons will se- 
riously retard the promotion of pupils.'* 

At the completion of this course of study 
the pupils are required to pass a written ex- 
amination, under the direction of the super- 
intendent, previous to their admission to the 
high schooL This thorough gradation of 
studies has proved a valuable feature in the 
system. EacH pupil, or his pareiit, can regu- 
late his studies with a definite object in view. 



He may be promoted more rapidly than oth- 
ers by a satisfactory examination on the re- 
quired course of study. 

By the einffie room tyHem it has been found 
that much time is saved and greater progress 
is made than by the old metiiod. In the last 
Annual Report of the School Committee the 
followinis language is used. 

** The plan of so dividing schools as to have 
in one room — except in the first room of the 
grammar schools ^ no more scholars than one 
teacher can properly care for, has been found 
here, as elsewhere, to work admirably. 
While it secures better discipline, it saves, 
for instruction, much time formerly occupied 
in governing ; it gives the teacher far better 
opportunity to learn the pupil's real charac- 
ter ; and to the committee, the like advantage 
for judging of the teacher's qualifications ; it 
avoids confiict of authority and unjust trans- 
fer of responsibility — making practicable, 
what is so desirable, the holding of each 
teacher responsible for the condition of his or 
her school. 

« As opportunity offers, in the erection of 
new, or remodeling of the present buildings, 
we hope you will £iivor measures for making 
this the uniform plan." 

At the last examination by the committee, 
some schools were reported six months in ad- 
vance of what they were a few years ago. 

The greatest obstacle tx>, the success of the 
Providence schools now is the low salaries 
paid to the teachers. A little more than a 
year since, the city council felt obliged to 
curtail expenses, and in doing this reduced 
the salaries of the principal teachers about 
ten per cent. The result of this reduction 
has been the loss of several of the most ex- 
perienced and successful teachers, who have 
gone elsewhere to receive the adequate com- 
pensation for their services which is denied 
them here. 
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The School Committee in their last Annual 
Keport, just quoted, speak as follows s 

«It is erident that otir schools cannot 
maintain their present standing '- much less 
can they go steadily forward, as they should^ 
without able and experienced teachers. It 
has been, and is, the policy of the committee, 
to employ only those of the highest order of 
excellence. But such are always in demand ; 
and can no more be secured for an inadequate 
compensation, than they can be retained with- 
out some appreciation of their merits. 

« It was, therefore, matter of sincere regret 
to us, that under the pressure of the recent 
llnaifcial troubles, you found it necessary to 
cut down the teachers' salaries, which before 
hardly gaye us a fair chance in the competi- 
tion with other cities for the best talent« 
That reduction has already lost to our schools 
the serrices of four of our best teachers ; is 
rendering others uneasy under the offer of 
more remuneratiye situations elsewhere ; and 
throws a most serious obstacle in the way of 
filling yacancies to our own satisfaction or 
that of the people. 

« It seems to us, that, in any necessary re- 
duction of city expenses, our schools should 
be about the last to suffer. Yet by our last 
annual report, it was shown that these had 
suffered, ii) this way, far more than any other 
brench of the city seryice. In ten years, 
their share of the city expenses had been re- 
duced from thirty to fourteim per cent. The 
increase of teachers' salaries in ten years had 
been only ten per cent. ; while that of our 
principal municipal officers had gone up, in 
the same time, on a scale yarying from fifty 
to two hundred and thirty-three per cent. 

It appears, also, from a comparison recently 
instituted, that the present cost per scholar of 
instruction in our schools, is smaller than for 
an inferior grade of tuition in other cities. 
The annual cost of tuition with us is, for 



each pupil in the primary schools, four dof« 
lars ; In the intermediate, lest than six dol- 
lars ; in the grammar, a little more than ten 
doUars ; and in the high school, sixteen and 
a half dollars. 

«• In yiew of these facts, may we not hope 
that you will soon be disposed at least to re-' 
store the salaries to their former standards 
We maintain that, in a matter so yital, the 
groundless cry of extrayagance ought not to 
deter us from aiming to furnish the best teach- 
ers, books, buildings, and other facilities for 
the thorough education of our children." 

It is to be hoped that this report of the 
committee, together with the loss of these 
best teachers, will induce the chy council 
soon to retrace the step which has already 
proyed so disastrous to the besf interests of 
the schools. 

Another matter which requires immediate 
attention is the subject of yentilation. Most 
of the school houses are but poorly yentila^ 
ted, and the subject is one which demands 
the most serious consideration and efficient 
action* 

Perhaps no city in the cotmtry would show 
a larger percentage of children connected with 
the /m&/iV schools than the city of Prayidence« 
The rich and the poor send their sons and 
daughters to the same school for instruction 
in the same branches by the same teacher* 
This is as it should be, and augurs well, if it 
be generally practiced, for the permanence of 
our free and republican institutions. 



Ai* English missionary, now in SumatlUf 
lately wrote home that he *' had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of examining the oyen in 
which his predecessor was cooked." 



Life Illttstrated recommends Agrioukui' 
al Schools for females^ . 
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For the Sebaoloutter. 
John l>Tjden» 

1630 — 1700. 

THE BETTER QUALITIES OF HIS FOETKT. 



Explanatory — Characteriatie — Three Good 
QualitieM with their Rarity and Disposal — 
Bold Descriptive Skill/ultiesSf the First, Il- 
lustrated by Four Examples — Brief Dis- 
tinctness, the Second, Illustrated — A Demer- 
it — Majestic Diction, the Third, Illustrated 
by Further Quotation — Conclusion, 
Article Q was discursive. The succeeding 
paper resumed the path, closing a view of the 
most noted of the contributors to the Spec- 
tator. The subject of this article, it is well 
known, belonged to a period just anterior to 
that of Pope. 

Were we to select the most prominent char- 
acteristic of the style of Dryden, as exhibited 
in his poetry, we opine we should do his 
memory some injustice ; lor no quality is more 
conspicuous in all his poems than that of 
adulation. We may as well imitate his good 
intentions as to judge his negligence ; and we 
may therefore look longest and most earnest- 
ly at his merits. 

We shall have reason to commend Dryden 
on account of his skillful, bold, and free por- 
traitures, his instances of pointed effectiveness 
and of deep sublimity ; all of which a fastid- 
ious critic of his powers may see if he studies 
him for his o^wn improvement. These, were 
they more common, would be less apparent. 
But, as in the work of an ingenious musician 
we often perceive discord and harmony, the 
common and the grander chords, the duller 
and the livelier strains arranged according to 
the mood or fancy of the composer ; so, in 
Dryden we find neither a perpetual blaze of 
beauty nor a constant display of power, but 
ve may discover sometimes amid verses com- 



paratively uninteresting, sparkling satire, 
steady consistency, and energetic personal de- 
scription. 

Absalom and Aehitophel is a satirical poem 
detailing the schemes of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the Earl of Shaitsbury to over- 
turn the government of King Charles II., 
and closing up with their overthrow. The 
characters are veiled under scripture names. 
King Charles b David, Monmouth is Absa- 
lom, and Shaitsbury, Aehitophel. After 
enumerating and describing the principal ac- 
tors in the plot, the poet continues as follows : 

* Titles and names 'twere tedious to rehearse 
Of lords below the dignity of verse : * 

Wits, warriors, commonwealths-men, were the 

best ; 
Kind husbands, and mere nobles all the rest. 
Andy therefore, in the name of dullness, be 
The wcU-hung Balaam* and cold Calebf free 
And canting Nadab;^ let oblivion damn, 
Who made new porridge for the paschal lamb.' 

We cannot easily conceive of a keener re- 
buke than silent scorn. 

In a similar mood are some verses from The 
Hind and the Panther, * A milk-white Hind ' 
is the Koman Catholic, * a spotted Panther,' 
the English Church. The weight of argu- 
ment, so much as there is, seems in favor of 
the former. The Independent sect is charac- 
terized by the Bear, a Hare symbolizes the 
Quakers; an Ape, Freethinkers; the Boar, 
Anabaptists. Kcynard, the Fox, is the Unit- 
arian church, and the wolf is a type of the 
disciples of Calvin. The descriptions of these 
characters, which, however, perform but a 
minor part in the plot, are easily understood. 
The heat of the poet's imagination is expend- 
ed upon those who belong to no church and 
who wander away from sanctuaries on Sun- 
day. 

♦Earl of Huntington. fFord, Lord Gray 

of Werk. J Lord Howard of Escrick. 
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[Prom the Hind and Panther.] 

' These are the chief; to number o'er the rest, 
And stand, like Adam, naming every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the Muse describe 
A slimy-bom and sun-begotten tribe 
Who, far firom steeples, and their sacied sound. 
In fields their sullen couTenticles found. 
These gross, half-animated lumps I leave. 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive; 
But if they think at all, 'tis sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay. 
So drossy, so divisible are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay.' 

A brief alluflion to the nattvity of Calvin 
is seldom exceeded in concentrated bitterness. 
It is descriptive of the Fox and the Wolf. 

[Prom the Hind and Panther.] 

* What though your native kennel be but small* 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall.' 

The Wolf, himself, is thus described : 

* More haughty than the rest^ the wolfish race 
Appear, with belly gaunt and famished face ; 
Never was so deformed a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 
Close cap'd for shame ; but his rough crest he 

rears. 
And pricks up his predestinating ears.' 

There are many passages in Dryden which 
Pope may be supposed to have imitated. 
Some lines in the former remind a reader of 
that epigrammatic brevity peculiar to the latter. 
In the poem first quoted, in the kings speech, 
occur the following verses, whose spirit much 
resembles that of Pope. Says the King, 

* That one was made for many, they contend ; 
But 'tis to rule ; for that's a monarch's end.' 

As also occurs the following : 

* Without my leave a future king to choose 
Infers a right the present to depose. 

True, they petition me to* approve their choice ; 
But Esau's hands suit ill with Jacob's voice.' 

* Geneva, bounded by its ramparts and lake. 



We cannot give a better impression of the 
yarying character of the merit of Dryden's 
poetry than by instancing a passage in the 
closing lines of the first part of the work joat 
quoted. It is simply ridiculous, on account 
of its circumstances, notwithstanding that its 
place at the dose of the poem warrants a 
certain dignity.' The poet has marshalled and 
described, in a style suited to the sub^t, the 
conspirators against the kingdom, ^nd we are 
expecting a battle, or at least, some stroke of 
kingly policy, to subdue the traitors. But a 
pompous speech of the King is quite suffi- 
cient to put all his enemies to shame. The 
conspiracy is thus nipped in the bud, and the 
poet concludes in the following strain : 

' He said : the Almighty nodding, gave consent. 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new times began. 
The mighty years in long procession ran : 
Once more the godlike David was restorM, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord.' 

We may agree with Dr. Johnson, who says: 
^ Who can forbear to think of an enchantecl 
castle, with a wide moat and lofty embattle- 
ments, walls of marble and gates of brass, 
which vanishes at once into air when the des- 
tined knight blows his horn before it ? ' 

If, however, this be an instance of mock 
sublimity, it win serve as a contrast to the 
real excellence of his Ode entitled Alexander's 
Feast, in itself sufficient to prove its writer's 
poetic skill. The opening lines of the Ode for 
St. Cecilia's Day have also been both admired 
and condemned. The ardor of the complete 
ode is its general merit and may apologize for 
a few defective rhymes and a little high-sound- 
ing nonsense. Doctor Johnson commends 
particularly the last stanza, which, as it is not 
very common, we give a place, that the 
reader may judge for himself of its merits^ 
' Grand Chorus, 

' As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move^ 
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And sung the great Creator's praise 
To all the bless'd aboTe ; 

* So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall liTe, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky.' 

If it be said that these qualities that we 
have endeavored to illustrate are neither often 
seen in Dryden's poetry nor strictly charac- 
teristic of it, we may not disagree with the 
assertion ; but that they are prominent mani- 
festations of his poetic genius need not be 
doubted. Had Dryden been as careful and 
as industrious as Pope, there would )iave been 
no doubt OS to tfaeir comparative excellence. 
Natural talent on the one hand and acquired 
skill on the other are, however, so evenly bal- 
anced, in these cases that the crown can never 
be awarded to one without disparagement to 
the other. Each is entitled to the laurels he 
has earned. 



For the 8ehoolma>ter. 
Aspects of Fublic 8ohools«— B'o. 3« 
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Annual Report of Supt, Common SchooU of ike 
State of Maine, [December,] 1858. 

Statistics, 
Number of towns that have made 

returns, - - - - 808 

Number of towns that have made no 

returns, - - - - 5 

Number of organized plantations, 90 

Number that have made returns, ' 69 

Number of School Districts, - 4,127 

Number of parts of Districts, - 394 

Number of children between four 

and twenty-one years, - - 240,739 

Number of Scholars in the Summer 

Schools, .... 132,182 



Average number in the Summer 

Schools, - - . - 100,726 

Number of Scholars in the Winter 

Schools, . - - - 164,860 

Average Number in Winter Schools, 122,430 
Number of Male Teachers, - 2,828 

Number of Female Teachers, - 4,606 

Average wages of Male Teachers per month, 
exclusive of board, - - $21 86 

Ayerage wages of Female Teachers 

per week, exclusive of board, - $2 13 
Average length of all the Schools for the year, 
in weeks and tenths of a week, 19.9 

Amount of money raised by tax in 1857, for 
support of Schools, - $402,761 11 

Amount required by law, - 346,928 80 
Amount expended for private 

BchooU, - - - 26,681 66 

Amount of voluntary contribu- 
tions for the support of pri- 
vate and prolonging pubUc 
Schools, . - - 16,572 91 

Number of School Houses built the past 
year, ... 134 

Cost of the same, - - $66,739 00 

Number of good School Houses 

in the State, - - 1,926 

Number of poor Sch. Houses, 2,007 

Estimated value of all the 

School Houses, - -$1,105,967 00 

Population of the State in 1850, 680,303 

Valuation of the State, 1860, $98,900,127 00 
State of Education. — * Before proceeding to 
the discussion of particular topic?, I may be 
allowed to report, that the number of schol- 
ars in the State, their average sttcndancc, the 
average length of schools for the year, the 
amount of money raised by tax and by vol- 
untary contribution, are very nearly the same 
as last year. There has been a decrease in 
the expenditure for the erection of new school 
houses. A perceptible increase of correct 
sentiment in relation to the qualifications of 
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teachers has been discoTered. The demand 
for teachers of greater literary attainments 
and experience, or some special training for 
their work is gradually responding to the oft 
repeated arguments which have been present- 
ed on this subject, and to the long continued 
acknowledgement, that much of the school 
money has been worse than wasted, saying 
nothing of what is infinitely more deplorable 
than a waste of money — the unskillful men- 
tal discipline of so many thousands of the 
youth of the State.' 

Attendance of Scholan. — « The whole num- 
ber of scholars returned, as will be seen by a 
reference to the above summary, is two hun- 
dred and forty thousand, seven hundred and 
thirty-nine. Were the returns received from 
every town and plantation, the number would 
be about two hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand. The number this year is twenty- five 
loss than last year. As there are less delin- 
quencies this than last year, the actual de- 
crease in the number of scholars may be cal- 
culated at four hundred.' .... 

* But the mortifying record must be made, 
that not one-half of the scholars in the State, 
on an average, were in the summer schools, 
and that nearly one hundred thousand were 
absent from the winter schools. The grand 
cause must be found with the parents of the 
absentees. Upon them must the responsibili- 
ty rest. The results of sbsenteeism are more 
to be avoided in our cities and larger villages 
than iu the rural portions of the State, for 
evil habits are here more easily formed, and 
attended with more disastrous consequences, 
because not so readily detected or so easily 
counteracted. It is gratifying that the report- 
ed attendance in all our cities, the present 
year, is larger than last.' 

Teachers. — * A more enlightened sentiment 
with regard to the salary of teachers is grad- 
ually, yet perceptibly, possessing the public 



mind. When school officers shall seek for 
well qualified instructors, and be sustained 
by their constituents, compensating them with 
remunerative wages, such teachers will be 
found. The supply will be equal to the de- 
mand. Young men and women will deem it 
an, object to make a special effort to possess 
the requisite attainments. When teachers re- 
ceive but a mere pittance for the service, and 
are not employed because of any personal 
merit or qualification, it would be unreasona- 
ble to expect any remarkable manifestations 
of energy or skill. They will assume their 
labors with a spirit very like that of their 
employers.' .... 

* Teacher's Conventions. — It had long been 
the conviction of the entire community that 
not all those who acted as instructors of 
youth had themselves been sufficiently taught. 
Hence arose the necessity for Bome means, 
however humble, to awaken the community 
to an intelligent view of the subject of school 
instruction, and open an avenue to the teach- 
ers for the needed improvement. It has been 
my aim to conduct the conventions in a man- 
ner consistent with these views, and gentle- 
men have been employed as instructors, who 
have had the requisite literary qualifications 
and experience. Those branches have been 
reviewed which are taught in our public 
schools, and their elements have been devel- 
oped as fully as the time would allow. This 
course has been pursued from a belief that 
many of our teachers, who might be pro- 
nounced qualified, on a general examination, 
would be foulid, on one more thorough, great- 
ly deficient in their knowledge of elementary 
principles.' .... 

«In giving a more specific report of the 
conventions which have been held the present 
year, I would state that a session of one week 
has been held in each county of the State. 
Notices were given by means of circulars and 
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through the public joumal s. In every county 
the instructors and members of the conven- 
tion were received and entertained with mark- 
ed kindness by the citizens in the place where 
it was held. A church or hall was gratuit- 
ously furnished in each county, and board 
was obtained at a reduced charge. In the 
city of Bath, the female members of the con- 
vention were provided with board free of 
charge.' .... 

< The whole number of teachers in attend- 
ance at all the conventions was two thousand 
and eighty-four. This will give an average 
attendance at each convention of one hundred 
and thirty-nine, and is larger than on any pre • 
ceding year since the establishment of the 
present system.' 

A Normal School Recommended. — * The an- 
nual reports issuing from the educational de- 
partment of the State, for a series of years, 
have presented the subject of a Normal School, 
and recommended its establishment. This 
has been the result of a thorough conviction 
of its utility and of its adaptedness to our 
system of common schools.' .... 

< I would recommend that the sum of four 
thousand dollars be annually appropriated 
for a term of three years, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a State Normal 
School, for the training of teachers in the art 
of instructing and governing the common 
schools of the State ; that the management of 
the school be committed to a board of six 
trustees, one from each congressional district, 
to be appointed by the governor and council, 
and that said school go into operation when- 
ever any person or persons, or corporation 
shall offer to the board of trustees, for a time 
not less than three years, the necessary build- 
ing or buildings and apparatus for the accom- 
modation of not less than two hundred and 
fifty pupils, to the acceptance of the trus- 
tees.' 



The Qreat are Falling firom Us. 

BY T. BUCHANAN BEED. 

Seldom have we met among stray bits of 
verse in newspapers such a poetical gem as 
the following, kindly handed us by a friend : 

The great are falling from us, — to the dust. 
Our flag droops mid- way, full of many sighs ; 
A nation's glory and a people's trust 
Lie in the ample pall where Webster lies. 

The great are falling from us, — one by one 
As fall the patriarchs of the forest trees ; 
The winds shall seek them vainly and the sun 
Gaze on each vacant space for centuries. 

Lo, Carolina mourns her steadfast pine, 
Which, like a mainmast, towered above her realm; 
And Ashland hears no more the voice divine 
From out the branches of her stately elm. 

And Marshfield's giant oak, whose stormy brow 
Oft turned the ocean tempest from the west. 
Lies on the shore he guarded long, — and now 
Our startled eagle knows not Where to rest ! 



For the Sohoolmaster. 
IiOtter SYom Bobert AUyn, 

Ohio University, Athens, O. 
Dear Schoolmaster : 

Ip I rightly remember, in my last I spoke 
of a particular Teachers' Institute which I 
had the pleasure, the honor, the profit, and, 
in fine, the labor and trouble of attending. I 
propose to say a word about it for several 
reasons, which it is not my intention to state 
to you. If you are as shrewd as a live Yan- 
kee schoolmaster ought to be, you can fftiest 
these reasons for yourself. If you are not so 
wise, you could not imderstand and appreci- 
ate them should I write them fully and care- 
fully. 

The time of the Institute was during the 
last December holidays, and the place Eutlandi 
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in Meigs county — ft county bordering on the 
Ohio river, and of which Pomeroy is the ahire 
town. The distance hence to Rutland tweny- 
three miles, nearly south — though the road, 
like our Southern Ohio brooks, or ** runt," 
and streams or ** creeks," and even our rivers, 
in its progress goes in every possible direction. 
Sailors, I believe, have only thirty-two points 
to their compass. But this, you will remem- 
ber, is on « the sea, the open sea." If they 
would come to this coimtry of hills and val- 
leys, or « cuts," they would, I am certain, 
add at least one hundrd and eighty-four more 
to their present thirty-two — enough to make 
the cube of the perfect number 6. With our 
forests and clearings, or "clairins," as the 
people here pronounce the word, — and ii 
the men who make the things are not the 
proper authority for the pronunciation of 
the names of those things, pray who is good 
authority ? — with our «« ridges " and "runs," 
our "bottoms" and "hills," our "bridle 
paths" and "railroads," or "corduroys," 
we find it quite impossible to advance in di- 
rect lines in any direction, and are obliged to 
invent as many points of the compass as there 
are trees to be " blazed " by the pathside. 

My engagement to attend and take charge 
of the Institute had been made in August, at 
one held in Racine, in the same county, and 
ran somewhat as follows, to wit, " to be at 
Rutland December 27th, for a three days In- 
stitute, if possible, but whether possible or 
not to put the thing through." 

The time came, and I was sick in bed with 
a high fever. But worse than that a great 
deal, it had rained for a whole week before. 
The streams were up and the mud was either 
up or down, according to your starting point. 
One man would say " the mud was up to the 
horse's belly," and another would say " it 
was all mud down to the rock." (This whole 
region is on a sandstone rock varying from 



two to twenty feet below the aur&ce.) A 
few doses of homeopathic aconite would con- 
trol the fever, I knew by experience ; but the 
mud and the high water ! Nothing human 
could control these. And so it only remained 
to swim the one and to wade the other! 
Now, although of your himible servant some* 
body might irreverently suggest that his 
crane-like form — I don't refer to the genus or 
species Ichahod — would be well adapted to 
wading ; yet there are several considerations 
to be attended to before such an affirmation 
should be implicitly received as to my ability 
to progress through Ohio mud. In the first 
place, my muscles are not remarkable large, 
and this mud has both the power of adhesion 
and that of suction. You put your foot in it 
and no vice will fit closer or stick better ; and 
if you are strong enough to pull the foot up 
again, the mud has taken a fancy to the foot 
and refuses to part from it. In fiict it very 
much prefers to cling to its vitalized brother 
clay above it, rather than adhere to the cold 
mother earth below it, and so find your foot 
wonderfully enlarged at every step, till yon 
cannot lift it. Wading through this mud is 
out of the question altogether. It is red day, 
— the same, I presume, which Prometheus 
used to make his men out of, and it remem- 
bers that old fable and " clings to a man like 
a brother " indeed. If friends or even broil- 
ers would only stick like it, a man would find 
this world quite a difierent place. 

But it had not only rained — and was then 
raining — but the history of the weather for 
a fortnight previous had been as described by 
the old poet — don't ask me for his name — 
he was some unknown Shakspeare or a great- 
er than he — who thus pathetically and tym- 
pathetically describes winter weather : 

" First it snew 
Then it blew 
Then it thcw 
And then it mightily frii, 
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Then once again 

A thewing rain 

Came down amain, 

And the mud rose up to your eyes*" 

However, the horses of the region are used 
to the crooked ways and to the muddy paths 
— -worse than Bunyan'S' Slough of Despond. 
So mounting one with his long switch tail taste- 
fully tied up in a knot, I sallied forth, not in 
quest of adventures, hut in search of a knowl- 
edge of geogpraphy under difficulties. After 
a ride of eight and one half hours I reached 
Rutland, and found my colleague. Professor 
Young, — who by the way has energy and 
skill as well as enthusiasm and information 
on such matters — who had preceded me by 
a half day, in consequence of the aforesaid 
fever, hard at work among about forty-five 
practical teachers. These teachers had near- 
ly all of them left their schools for the week 
— most at their own loss of time — and had 
come from ten to twenty-seven miles, and 
many on foot at that and through a drizzling 
rain. This was Tuesday evening. From that 
time till Thursday evening inclusive we had 
a *< grand good time." The teachers had 
earned their bread before they found it to eat, 
and they took what instruction was given 
them with a quickness of apprehension and 
a retentiveness of memory which are the no- 
blest rewards of a teacher. Yoa may be sure 
that, though these teachers persisted in say- 
ing that Meigs county had been somewhat 
behind many counties in the northern part of 
the State, she will not long be far behind. 
Teachers who will come as far to Institutes 
and who wUl be as punctual and as earnest as 
these were, will awaken the people wherever 
they go. They are like magnetism ; send a 
current of it in a circle anywhere, and it will 
induce something akin to itself in not only 
every thing it passes through or over but in 
everything near its pathway. 

Since my last I have attended two Insti- 



tutes — one in this county and one in Steu- 
benville, Je£ferson county, on the Ohio river, 
between Wheeling, Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They were both very profitable, though the 
one in Steubenville was very much damaged 
by a severe rain. The teachers there are en- 
thusiastic, and Mr. £. T. Tappan, the super- 
intendent of the public schools of the city, is 
a man who adds a hearty energy and love of 
common school duties to good scholarship* 
enthusiastic devotion to natural history, and 
high social refinement and position. Fortu- 
nate is Steubenville in having him as a resi- 
dent and doubly fortunate in having his ser- 
vices in its schools, at a salary less than half 
of what his profession as a lawyer would 
yield him. 

I have found both East and West, however, 
that Spring Institutes are generally not a» 
well attended as those in the Fall. I can see 
no reason in the nature of things for this. 
They might in fact be more profitable to num- 
bers of our female teachers who only teach 
Summer schools. At this Steubenville Insti- 
tute a resolution was passed declaring it as 
their opinion that female teachers ought to 
receive as much wages as males, when they 
perform the same amount of work of the same 
grade. A resolution undoubtedly very just 
in itself and one which ought to be thought 
of; but one which will not probably be soon 
put into practice. The truth is, there are so 
many other ways for a young man to earn a 
livelihood, and so few others for a young wo- 
man, that there will for a time be a surplus of 
female applicants for our schools. This will 
tend to lower their wages, though perhaps not 
justly. But they are every year taking more 
and more of the higher places, and are daily 
showing that they — or at least that the wise 
and really kind among them — can govern the 
" hard schools," even better than young men 
can. Success then, I Bay> to their mission of 
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teaching, and to their demands both for an 
equality of wages and of work in teaching. 
Yours, tU semper f 

ROBT. ALLYN. 



Aneodote of Humboldt. 

BT FSOFESSOK LEIBEK. 

I visited Humboldt at Potsdam in the year 
1844, whien he had reached, therefore, the age 
of 75 : for you know that he was bom in the 
memorable year of 1769, in which Cuvier was 
born, and Wellington, and Chateaubriand, 
and Napoleon, and Canning, and Walter 
Scott, and Mackintosh — just ten years after 
Schiller — just twenty after Goethe. Hum- 
boldt told me that at that time he was engag- 
ed on a work which he intended to call Cos- 
mos ; that he was obliged chiefly to write at 
night, for in the morning ho studied and ar- 
ranged materials, and in the evening he was 
obliged to be with the king from nine o'clock 
to about eleven. After his return from the 
king he was engaged in writing until one or 
two o'clock. Humboldt, when in Berlin or 
Potsdam, was retained — if we may use a 
professional term — to join the circle of the 
king for the indicated hours. It was all, I 
believe, he was expected actually to perform, 
in return for the titles, honors, and revenue 
which he was enjoying, except that the mon- 
arch sometimes selected him as a companion 
for his journeys. Humboldt described to me 
the character of these royal evening reunions. 
Everything of interest, as the day brought it 
to notice, was there discussed. The drawing 
of a beautiful live oak near Charleston, which 
a fair friend had made for me, was taken by 
Humboldt to that circle, where it attracted 
80 much attention that he begged me to leave 
it ; and he told me that the volume describ- 
ing our aqueduct, which my friend the au- 
thor — now the president of our college — 



had given me *at the time of its publication, 
and which I had then sent him, had furnish- 
ed the topic of discussion for an entire week. 
•* We collected," he said, ** all possible works 
on ancient and modem aqueducts, and com- 
pared, and discussed, and applied for many 
successive evenings." Is there then a royal 
road to knowledge, after all, when a Hum- 
boldt can be retained ? — The Pulpit and Rot" 
trum. 



Health of School Boys. 

An extract from the Annual Report for 
1868, of the Principal of the Chauncey Hall 
School. Taken from Letters to a Young Teach- 
er, in Barnard's American Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

** The danger of overtasking the young 
mind and body by our present systems of ed- 
ucation, has formed an exciting topic of dis- 
cussion in our community, during the past 
year, and a few remarks upon it may not be 
inappropriate here. It is difficult to speak of 
what is done in other schools, or to judge of 
the effect of systems and arrangements, of 
which the direct working is not seen ; but a 
few facts and deductions from personal rem- 
iniscence and experience, may throw some 
light on the subject. 

*< If confinement is one of the elements in- 
jurious to the pupil's health, there has been a 
great change effected in his favor during the 
last twenty years. The vacations have ex- 
panded from about four weeks to eight, nine, 
and, in the private schools for girls, to thir- 
teen or fourteen weeks. Instead of protract- 
ing his studies far into the dog-days of Au- 
gust, the scholar may be sent to enjoy the 
renovating influences of the country in the 
month of July. Single holidays are much 
more numerous, both stated and occasional, 
giving pleasant respite from toil. School 
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liotm, too» hare been essetitially shortened ; 
formerly Beren hours a day was deToted to 
•chool in summer, while fite or flye and a 
half are now the limit. Nor is it a fact that 
BO much more is accomplished or attempted 
either in or out of school, as has been fre- 
quently asserted, and is, perhaps, generally 
believed. Scholarship existed twenty years 
ago, and scholarship did not come without 
labor both in and out of schooL It was not 
supposed that any valuable mental acquisi- 
tions could be made without working for them. 
The Latin and Greek Grammars had to be 
mastered, and about the same amount of pre« 
paratory study gone through by the boy who 
Was intended for a collegiate education. At 
a somewhat earlier period, between the years 
1820 and 1830, it was customary for many of 
the pupils of the Latin School in this city, to 
attend private intermediate schools between 
the morning and afternoon sessions, in order 
to give more attention to writing, spelling, 
reading, &c., than the course at the public in- 
stitution permitted. The writer well remem- 
bers rushing in hot haste from the old Latin 
school house in School street to the neighbor- 
ing shades of Harvard Hall, to spend two 
additional hours ; and never sees his venerat 
ed teachers of those days without internally 
thanking them for what they required him to 
do in this double process of school education, 
Many of the boys of that day still Uve to 
bear witness that they were not crushed by 
the labor, and, in fact, did not feel themselves 
particularly grieved by it. They, as well as 
their parents, accepted school and its requisi- 
tions as a sort of fate, not to be struggled 
against or repined at. If the advantages were 
Wanted, the price was to be paid. 

••Boys were, undoubtedly, sick in those 
days, as they have always been, whether in 
school or out of school, in city or country ; 
but their sicknesses were referred to natural 



causes. That there wfls less of a low and fe€^ 
ble state of the system, is probably a fact, for 
which abundant reasons exist in the modes of 
life and of bringing up children now preva- 
lent. The popular error seems to lie in mak" 
ing school responsible for what results from 
other causes, and in supposing that health 
and vigor would exist if school and its requi** 
sitions were out of the way. Certainly some 
forms of life and occupation can be itnagined 
that would give a hight>r degree of health and 
strength than any city or sedentary pursuits 
But can these be obtained, as a general thing, 
by boys considered feeble or delicate, even 
supposing they had sufficient stamina to em- 
brace them } Cut a boy off from school in a 
large city or its vicinity, and what is to become 
of him } He will be obliged to lounge list- 
lessly at home the greater part of the time, 
absolutely suffering for healthy mental occu- 
pation ; or, going abroad to seek companions 
or excitement, he is liable to form associations 
of the worst elass, or to yield to the many 
temptations that present themselves on every 
side. Seldom will a greater amount of air 
and exercise be taken than might be enjoyed 
in connection with attendance at school; 
while habits of application and regularity 
may be irretrievably injured. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the parents of feeble 
children will try the other means in their pow- 
er of improving their health, before depriving 
them of the great advantage of early training 
and instruction, and not continue in a per- 
manent state of dissatisfaction with schooli 
as if it were necessarily a hardship or delete- 
rious influence. Before we can see a general 
and high state of health in our schools and 
universities, there must be a change in the 
habits of our community, and in nothing more 
than in the prevalent modes of bringing up 
children. The influences of climate, so much 
dwelt upon by medical writers, we shall have 
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to bear« If we suffer from being aki unaccli- 
inated race, it will take many generations to 
bring abont a change ; we can only resist its 
influences by such means as are in our power. 
More simplicity) more hardihood, more true 
manliness are wanted in both young and oldk 
Luxury and effeminacy are f«st unstringing 
both the bodily and metal nerves of that por- 
tion of our people considered the most highly 
favored. 

« Where circumstances do not compel the 
practice of self-denl&l, resolution and perse- 
verence, to overcome the physical necessities 
of life, those stem teachers which have devel- 
oped so many strong and manly natures, ed- 
>ication must aim at a similar result. Sim- 
plicity of food and clothing will have as fav- 
orable an effect upon the children of the rich, 
when enforced as a matter of principle, as if 
compulsory. The early hours and habits of 
steady labor of the children of toil, can be 
imitated by those who have the privilege of 
practicing them in Airtherance of the nobler 
object of gaining an education. Where the 
desire for play does not lead to habits of 
healthy exercise, it is the duty of parents to 
see that it is taken in some of those forms 
which even city life admits. The use of to- 
bacco and other hurtf^ stimulants must not 
be learned. In fine, the body must be made 
to keep its place and do its work as a good 
servant, and not pampered and flattered till it 
leads the mind whithersoever it will, and com- 
pels it to do its bidding. 

"In accomplishing these ot>jects, parents 
will find, that if they add example to precept, 
the effect will be greatly increased. It is of 
little use for a full-grown man to talk to a 
child of the importance of air and exercise, if 
he never stirs from the fireside or the desk. 
It is his part to lead the way in the good path. 
A father who takes his son to walk, to ride, 
to row, to skate, shows that he believes what 



he preaches, and is disposed to reap the 1 
fits of exercise in his own person^ Bo, too, 
in abstinence from injurious practices. It is 
of very little use to reprobate the habit of 
smoking, for instance, and yet set the exam- 
ple of it himself. It is one of the responai- 
bilities of paternity, that cannot be shaken off 
or got over, to do the thing that we wish the 
chUd to Umm. Anything short of this, so 
far as circumstances permit, b less than tho 
duty of father* 

(• These remarks are equally applicable to 
the weightier matters, aflbctlng not merely the 
outward well-being, but the spiritual welfare 
of the child. He must be directly taught 
those things which lead to eternal life, and 
guided into the narrow path, by paternal ex- 
ample. The channel of communication must 
be kept open, and the workings and tenden- 
cies of the young soul not suffered to hide 
themselves. The watchf^ parent will make 
himself acquanted with the good and evil 
tendencies of his child, and will make it his 
first duty to cultivate the one and restrain 
the other." 



Magnanimity. 



Ik a recent periodical is an interesting 
sketch of a scene in a country district school. 
In the early morning, before the hour for 
school to commence, was heard an unusual 
din of voices and confused expressions, un- 
usual even for that place of joyous hilarity 
and buoyant feeling — a country district 
school before the hour of nine. It was the 
first morning of a new year, and the scholars 
of all ages from three or four to twenty-one, 
of both sexes and all grades of scholarship 
and shades of moral character, early assem- 
bled, were making the walls of their school- 
room echo with the •« Wish-you-a-happy- 
new-year," " Wish-you-a-happy-new-year," 
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wiUiereryTariety of pitch, compass of voice, 
intozmtion and prolongation. 

In the midst of this boisterous mirth, it 
was proposed that they should have some 
••ftin." One was for « coasting," another 
for <• skating," a third for « snapping the 
whip," etc., etc. ; and now the attention was 
tamed to a modest, retiring lad of sixteen or 
seyenteen summers, who, standing near the 
teachers' desk, said, ** No ;' let's have some- 
thing new. We can play at these games on 
any day. On this new year's day let us form 
an anti'9i0earinff $oeiety" An anti-swearing 
society I this toa« something new, surely. 
Some approved, some treated it with indiffer- 
ence, some ridiculed the idea. Among the 
latter was Dick, an overgrown, ignorant, pro- 
fime boy, who came down upon the noble 
lad making the proposition with a storm of 
abuse. Not content with ridiculing his piety 
and heaping upon him every epithet which 
his vocabulary of slang and profanity could 
famish, he aimed an icy snow-ball at the in- 
nocent occasion of his wrath ; but failing of 
the mark, the ball strack the master's ink- 
stand, overturning it and pouring the ink 
over desk, books and floor; and now with 
increased wrath and the cowardice belonging 
to such a nature, he threatened dire vengeance 
upon the lad in particular, and the school in 
general, if he or they should inform the mas- 
ter who spilled the ink. 

At length, nine o'clock arrived, and with 
it the master. Finding the room in disorder, 
his desk covered with ink, and his books 
spoiled, he demanded who had done the mis- 
chiel No one answered. With clouded 
brow and stentorian voice, the irascible mas- 
ter (unfortunately some teachers are irascible) 
again demanded who had spilled the ink. 
Again all was silence. Said the master : 

« Whoever knows the perpetrator of this 
mischief, Wm, or I'll flog every member of the 



schooL This was not done without hands > 
and some of you know who did it." 

Presently, John, the lad who proposed the 
anti -swearing society, rose. 

« Did you do this } " said the master. 

" No, sir,' modestly answered the boy. 

" Who did, then ? " 

«« I would rather not tell, sir." 

« But you 9haU tell," roared the infuriated 
master. 

The boy still modestly but firmly declining 
to give information, was most unmercifully 
irhipped, until the master was exhausted, and 
even the cowardly perpetrator of the act, un- 
able to endure the scene longer, said, 

"Ididit!" 

The master having gained his end, and hav- 
ing expended his anger, — for such natures 
are soon cooled as well as easily fired, — re- 
plied that he would not punish him since 
John had received a full share. 

At noon, Dick, heartily ashamed of his 
cowardly silence, suffering an innoeent boy 
to' receive unmerited punishment, and not able 
to comprehend the motives which sctuated the 
boy whom he had in the morning taunted as a 
coward and a hypocrite, ran to John, saying, 

"Why did you tell the master that you 
knew?" 

« Because," said John, « he asked if any 
one knew, and / eouid not ad a lie by sitting 
still." 

" Well," said Dick, " you stood fire weU. 
I was wrong in calling you a coward this 
morning. I shall not oppose you in foming 
the anti-swearing society." 

Of what followed, suffice it to say, the so- 
ciety was formed, and was the means of much 
good. John was beloved by most, and re- 
spected by Dick ; and you, kind reader, are 
ready to exclaim, "What a magnanimous 
boy ! " Yes, we reply, he certainly did act 
nobly. We wish all were actuated byhii 
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generouS) magnanimous spirit. But, sftet all) 
the case admits a question 'Whether he was 
tinder any obligation of honor or morality to 
Buffer, the innocent for the guilty, rather than 
give the information required. We think he 
was not. While we w^ill not condemn him 
for the course he took, we certainly could not 
find it in our heart to blame him or to think 
tneanly of him had he given the information 
demanded* 

But let us pass to ft different case. In al- 
most every large school, of whatever grade, 
district, high, ftcademic, or collegiate, there 
ftre more or less pupils, (generally, we hope, 
B small minority of the school,) who are dis- 
posed to be troublesome and embarrass the 
teachers in their endeavors to make the school 
most efficient for good to all who reeort to it 
for instruction. These pupils are thwarting 
the plans of their parents, who send them to 
Bchool to obtain discipline and knowledge to 
prepare them for honorable and useful sta- 
tions in life ; they are abusing themselves by 
neglecting their privileges ; tbey are wrong- 
ing their fellow-students by throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of their most rapid progress 
and improvement ; and they are laying heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, upon their 
teachers, whose whole strength and time 
should be given to instruction rather than to 
plotting and counter-plotting to restrain the 
unruly and bring the guilty to justice. 

Now, what is the duty of the orderly and 
well-disposed scholar with reference to this 
spirit of mischief } TTnquestionably to sus- 
tun the good order of the school by his con- 
sistent example. But, is this his whole duty? 
We think not. He has some facilities for pro- 
moting the best interests of the school, which 
the teacher cannot have. He mingles freely 
with his fellows, and knows their course of 
conduct ; and if he sees his fellow-student 
doing wrong he should persuade him to do 



otherwise. If he fails in this, he should tell 
him kindly but decidedly that he shall give 
information to those who are authorized to 
restrain him. This is a manly stand, taken 
with high and noble motivea -^ the sincere de« 
sire to benefit the wrong-doer, to aid the 
teacher, to secure his own rights which have 
been trampled upon, to promote the best in- 
terests of the whole school. We have known 
men to take this high position in their college 
course — men who received the highest hon- 
ors of their classes, and who now hold prom- 
inent posts of influence and of usefulness in 
the world. We are aware that very manji 
perhaps a majority of men, both young and 
old, hold sentiments adverse to these, but 
should such men scrutinize th«ir own motivea 
for withholding infbrmation respecting mis- 
demeanors of which they have been cognizant* 
they would doubtless find them such bs wen 
expressed to us by a pupil a short time since ! 
** I think it is dishonorable. I fear my asso- 
ciates would consider me mean to do it." 
Aye, verily ! that Is the point. Your aaeoei" 
atei wottld think you mean ! the opinion ofyovr 
as3oeiat«s, then, is your standard of honor and 
of consdenee ! I Shall we add, you sympa- 
thize with the wrong-doer, and prefer he 
should not be restrained even for his own 
good and for the good of all ? 

We would not be misunderstood here* The 
tell-tale spirit we contemn, the tattler we 
abhor. Should Peter say, *<Sir, Moses has 
an apple," we should be prompted to inquire 
«* Did you ask him for a piece of it ? " •« Yes, 
sir," says Peter, if he has sufficient moral 
courage to tell the truth. Again we should 
be prompted to respond, " Come out here," 
and while chastising the tell-tale, we should 
deliver a lecture somewhat in this form : «* If 
you are mean enough to tell of Moses under 
such circumstances, you are too mean to tell 
the truth. I do not believe Moses had an 
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apple. There, now take your seat and attend 
to your book." 

Parther than this. It would be wrong for 
the pupil to tell his teacher of improprieties, 
or the assistant his superior, so long as he has 
a reasonable prospect that he can better ad- 
▼ance the interests of the school by a differ- 
ent course. Indeed it is desirable that the 
teacher should gain a knowledge of the do- 
ings of his pupils so far as he can, without 
requiring one pupil to give information re- 
specting another; this is, perhaps, the last 
means to which he should resort to secure his 
object ; but when a teacher is sure that the 
knowledge of a wrong act is in the keeping 
of a given scholar, — an act which it is ne- 
cessary to bring to light for the benefit of the 
actor, and for the geneial good, he surely is 
fiilly justifiable in compelling the one cogniz- 
ant of the act to give full information. It is 
on this basis that every court in Christendom 
rests. Take away the power of the court to 
compel the attendance and the performance 
of every duty of the witness and the jury, 
and our courts of justice would become a 
farce, and justice itself would become obso- 
lete. Hence, a contumacious witness is fined 
or imprisoned until he yields to the author- 
ity of the court* An anecdote of the late 
Chief Justice Story is to the point. A juror 
being empannelled on a case in which he did 
not wish to act, made up his mind to pay his 
fine and absent himself from court Ap- 
proaching the judge, with the manner and 
spirit of resistance, he said : ** 1 have decided 
not to serve on this trial. What will be my 
fine ? " The judge, with calm and complai- 
sant dignity, replied, <• Sufficient, sir, to com- 
pel your attendance." 

We know that this principle is liable to 
abuse in the hands of injudicious and un- 
scrupulous men, and what agency fbr good is 
not i We belieye it is the boimden duty of 



every parent and of every teacher of the young 
to repress the tell-tale spirit, but at the same 
time to cultivate and encourage the spirit 
which will lead one to take an open, outspok- 
en, manly stand against aU wrong-doing — 
a stand so opposed to the false spirit of honor, 
rife among men, which sympathizes with the 
guilty, and allows the innocent to be wronged 
without redress, that it requires more moral 
courage and magnanimity than is dreamed of 
by these who allow themselves to go with the 
current feeling. — Mas$aehu$€tt9 Teacher, 



Drawing Water. 



BT PHOSBB CAST. 



I had drunk, with lips unsated, where the fonts 
of pleasure burst ; 

I had hewn out broken cisterns, and they mock- 
ed my spirit's thirst ; 

And I said, " Life is a desert spot, and measure > 
less and dry. 

And Ood will not give me water, though I pray, 
and faint, and die." 

Spoke there then a friend and brother: *'Bise, 

and roll the stone away ; 
There are wells of water hidden in thy pathway 

every day." 
Then I said my heart was sinfiil, very sinftil was 

my speech, 
** All the wells of God's salvation are too deep 

for me to reach." 

And he answered, " Rise and labor, doubt and 

idleness is death ; 
Shape thee out a goodly vessel with the strong 

hands of thy faith." 
So I wrought and shaped the vessel, then bent 

lowly, kneeling there. 
And I drew up living water with the golden chain 

of prayer. 
-^The Home. 



Sloth, like ruit consumes faster than labor we«ri 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Fifcures of Speeoh. 

Who has not read, and blushed while read- 
ing, the pointed but truthful home-thrusts of 
the Spectator on the abuse of similes and 
metaphors. The prevalence of this fault, 
when Addison and Sterne wielded the pen so 
potent in purging the impurities of English 
literature, could scarcely have exceeded that 
manifested in the effusions of many of our 
own newspaper and magazine contributors. 
Even popular pens sometimes betray careless- 
ness in this respect ; provoking often the burst 
of humor at some ludicrous, though unmeant 
inference, couched in the phrase or lurking 
beneath the intended idea. These, however, 
may be readily excused, as the general works 
of the author assure us of the influence of 
circumstances in creating the mistake. 

It is to that class of weaker, but not less 
ambitious writers that the trite remarks of 
the Spectator are peculiarly applicable. It is 
sometimes both amusing and instructive to 
scan the works of such for the cruel purpose 
of -criticising their faults. 

A little extract now before me, informs us 
that 

"noisy feet, 

Like hail of winter, tread the street." 
We are puzzled at first for the author's mean- 
ing. We have never heard of hail treading 
the street Our poet evidently wished us to 
understand that the noise of the clattering 
feet approached that of falling hail, but the 
expression has nearly doomed it to hopeless 
obscurity. 

Again, I meet the following : 

•* As the mountains of the north cast forth 
their icy progeny to seek the milder airs of 
southern climes, so this family reared amid 
their own bleak hUls their hardy sons, who, 
like the pilgrim bergs, were sent abroad to 
cuU the flowers of fortune in sunnier climes." 



" Poor youths," we involuntarily exclaim, 
•* they indeed deserved a better fate." " Pil- 
grim bergs" also suggest the inquiry, for 
what shrine were tliey bound ? 

One other instance of a still more amusing 
character, and I close. This author teUs ua 
that 

-^— " spider-like 
We hang suspended o*er the stream of time." 

The idea is happy, but its association is ludi- 
crous. We have too frequently seen the sus- 
pended and outstretched spider to keep our 
gravity at this resemblance. Poor mortals 
that we are ! Fancy us hung up by our seats, 
with sprawling limbs and horror-striken fea- 
tures, waiting in agony the parting of our 
slim support. It is a singular attitude, but 
one vividly pictured by this spiderly simUe. 

These few examples may serve to show how 
pretty and even meritorious ideas are some- 
times spoiled by forcing them into ill-suited 
similitudes, and may also hint the necessity of 
care and preciseness on the part of those who 
are accustomed to write for the public. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
The Entry Into Worms. 

When Lttieeb, with his companions, en<* 
tered Worms, where he was summoned to 
answer to the charges of the enemies to the 
Reformation, they sung a true war-song. 
Says Heine, <*The old cathedral shook again 
at the strange sounds, and the ravens were 
disturbed in their nests on the summits of 
the towers. This hymn, the Marseillaise of 
the Keformation, has preserved to this day its 
powerful energy and expression, and may 
some day again startle us with its sonorous 
and iron-girt words in similar contests." 
** Our Ood is a fortress, 
A sword and a good armor. 
He will deliver us from all the dangers 
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Which now threaten us. 

The old wicked serpent 

Is bent on our ruin this daj. 

He is armed with power and craft, 

He has not his like on this world. 

Your power will avail not. 

You will soon see your ruin ; 

The man of truth fights for us 

God has himself chosen him. 

Seek you his name? 

'Tis Jesus Christ, 

The Lord of Sabbath ; 

There is no other God but H«, 

He will keep his ground, He will gfive the victory. 

Were the world full of devils 

Longing to devour us, 

Let us not trouble ourselves about them, 

Our undertaking will succeed. 

The prince of tliis world, 

Although he grins at us 

Will do us no harm. 

He is sentenced — 

One word will overthrow hira. 

They will leave us the word, 

We shall not thank them therefore ; 

The word is amongst us. 

With its spirit and its gifts. 

Let them take our bodies, 

Our goods, honor, our children^ 

Let them go on — 

They will be no gainers, 

Tlie empire will remain ours." 



A Cute Yankee. 



A correspondent of one of the Boston pa- 
pers tells the foUovring good story : 

'* Early one morning, the scholars of one of 
OUT district schools were agreeably surprised 
to find written upon the outside door, * No 
Scule,' and the most of them made prepara- 
tions to eojoy the holiday — not dreaming 
but that it was a genuine order. It appeared, 
however^ that a lorer of mischief more than 



his books, had written in large letters the joy- 
ful news. ' No Scule ' was the notice posted 
up ; the idea we understood, but the spelling 
was bad. The afternoon brought all together; 
and in the stem visage of the schoolmaster, 
enough was seen to convince us that all was 
not right — he had been outwitted, and now 
came the tug of war. 

He soon ordered the boys to appear before 
his presence, and, one by one criticised our 
spelling, as far as the word school was con- 
cerned. They stood the test, until the hero, 
with his comic phiz, made his appearance, 
who, with confidence distinctly said — 

•S-c-u-l-eV 

The master took him by the collar, and, 
with a joyful expression at the success of the 
ruse, laid on the birch right merrily." 



BividJjis One's Time. 



Some plodding genius has discoyered, while 
spending his own time, that the word Timh 
itself when artificially transposed, or meta- 
grammatized, will form the following words, 
meti, emit, item. And if the afbre-named 
and its anagrams be placed in the following 
quadratic position, they will form what may 
be termed an anagramnntic palindrome : 

TIME 

ITEM 

METI 

EMIT 
This word Timb is the only word in the Eng- 
lish language which can be thus arranged; and 
the different transpositions thereof are all at 
the same time, Latin words. These words in 
English, as well as in Latin, may be read either 
upwards or downwards. The English words 
time, item, meti, and emit (to send forth), are 
mentioned above ; and of the Latin ones — 1. 
Time, signifies fear thou ; 2. Item, likewise ; 
3. Meti, to be measured ; 4. Emit, he buys« 
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1. Welcome this fes-tive day, Join-ing in mer -ry lay, Let us re-joiee! 

2. Proclaim the welcome round, Join all who catch the sound, Cheerful - ly sing. 
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3. Greet we our sis - ter schools. Loudly with welcome giv'n, Come jom our band.* 
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4. To all as • sembled here, Friends whom our hearts hdd dear, We irel-come pay. 
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Loud all our voi - ces raise, Joy - fnl in songs of praises 
Wei - come our pa - rents dear, Glad - ly we greet you here. 
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Let us with love be bound, Bright glitter -ing cords 
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Now let us all with pride Lay eve - ry care 
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Greet we this best of days, Wei - come it here. 

Where throng - ing friends ap - pear, Wei - come to all. 
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Firm as 
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the stead - fast ground Here where we stand. 
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* Words bv Miss H. Hubbard. Lawrence Grammar Bchool, Bostoni and inng at the annual exhibition/ 
July 2t>tM8di^. B. B.B. 
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JFireaiie Separttnent* 



Communications for this Department may be ad- 
dressed * Fireside Department, care Wm. A. Mowry, 
Esq., 9, Washin^n Buildings, Providence, B. I.> 

Vekt soon, the heading of our department 
'will have a meaning. All over our State, 
when cool nights come on, hearth- fires will 
be lighted, when the home fireside will be 
the most pleasant place for the whole family. 
A fireside should be that holy circle, where, 
all undue care and thoughtfulness set aside, 
all the family gather around a cheerful blaze 
and chat pleasantly about pleasant things. 
At evening, the duties of the day ought to be 
over and done, so that the tired brain and the 
weary muscles may rest. Why should the 
schoolmaster only, be shut out ? Why should 
he sit like a hermit shut between four walls, 
surrounded only by reminisccnses of hard 
labor ; books and papers, away from all social 
enjoyment ? He is tired when evening comes. 
He has labored all day as hard as any of you. 
His mind has been active all day to do some 
good for his charge. He is the good school- 
master and he loves his pupils. Let him not 
become morose and diffident, a worn- out man 
ere his head is gray, but speak kindly to him ; 
offer him a seat at your fireside/ not to inter- 
fere with his most sacred matters — his school 
and his school-cares, — but in much kindness 
be anxious to make the fireside a pleasant 
place to him. Tell him of some kind word 
said by a friend and add some kind words of 
your own. He will be quite sure of hearing 
too many jealous and unkind remarks. Think 
of some good deed to aid him in his holy 
labor, and do not forget, boys and girls, my 
cousins, that kindness and love, and gentle- 
ness and faithfulness are the richest orna- 
ments to the school-room. 
NoW| are youall ready to begin your school- 



labor? There is work to be done, which, 
well or ill done, will affect aU your future 
life and success. Let us all be in earnest, 
careful not to work too hard, and sure that 
all of duty is well done. Here, as we are all 
working together, let me tell you another se- 
cret. — Instead of toasting your time in making 
good resolutions for thefuturet begin now to do 
the most important duty and keep doing till 
duty is all done. Lest you should not prop- 
erly use this secret, I will reserve other chat 
for the next number of the Fibeside. 



Our Question Box. 



OPEN TO ALL READERS OF THE FIRESIDE, BOTH 
FOR QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Quettion 11. I have noticed that the echo 
of a bell is slightly lower in tone than the 
bell itself, sometimes a quarter, a third or half 
a tone in the vocal scale. Why is it so ? 

Q. 12. Who will fx the colloquial foim 
for the conjugation of the verb when accom- 
panied with the infinitive ? Is not the first 
of the two following, the better form, which 
brings the inflections into the principal verb ? 

1. I desire to go. Present, 

1. I desired to go. Past, 

1. I have desired to go. 2. I desired to 
have gone. Perfect, 

1. I had desired to go. 2. I had desired to 
have gone. P. Perf, 

1. I shall desire to go. Future, 

1. I shall have desired to go. 2. I shall 
have desired to have gone. Future Perfect, 

Note. — Musical. — There are certain char- 
acteristics of popular sheet music which com- 
posers will do well to notice. In very few 
cases is any elaboration of \he melody allow- 
able, especially any transposition of the key 
by means of accidentals. So common, how- 
ever, is the sharp fourth that it is quite sim- 
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pie when properly placed. Sometimes it is 
awkwardly disposed for the popular ear, as in 
* Shells of the Ocean,' in the line, 

< I gathered shells in days before.' 
Although a practical voice easily masters it, 
few with a good ear for music and little musi- 
cal training can understand it, till they be- 
come weary of repeating it. There is a great 
mistake, too, in placing a fourth, unsupported 
by a succeeding fifth, or third. If followed 
by a sixth or a second it should also be sup- 
ported by a resolving fifth or third, which 
with the sixth are the solid tones of popular 
music, or those which an uneducated ear de- 
mands occasionally, as starting points or 
periods of repose. In the late pretty musical 
adaptation of * My Father's House on High,' 
in the book of Revival Melodies, at the words, 

* Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam,' 

the latter line of music is quite spoiled by its 
closing on the fourth. It is sung through, 
sometimes on the same tone, sometimes with 
a clumsy confusion of that note with the next 
below it. It is to be regretted that a tune 
which is BO abundant in beauties fitted to the 
general taste should be spoiled by one faulty 
line. The fourth of the scale, in music de- 
signed for general use should never he unsup- 
ported. It should only be employed as a step 
to another note and must never be made 
prominent. 



The 'Bigiht Kind of Boys. 

WANTED. — An honest, indastrions boy, who ivill 
devoto his whole time to the interests of his 
employer. 

That is the kind of boys which shrewd men 
of business want. Do you hear, boys ? Who 
says he is such a boy ? Let us question him 
a little. How is it in the school-room? 
"Were you faithful in learning that geography 
lesson ? — ** It was tough " — «« It was dry " 



— *' I was tired of seeking for Vera Cms and 
gave up the search " — ** It would do no good 
if I did find it." Stop a minute. This les- 
son is your work. It may be dry and tough, 
and tedious, but you cannot be an industri- 
ous boy unless you keep at work, and do 
your work well. You, yourself are are your 
own employer, now. If you are not faithful 
to yourself, you will probably be unfaithful 
to others. 



Manusoript Books. 

A DIALOaUB BETWEEN COUSIN TAN AND TSE 
7IBESIDE EDITOR. 

Scene. — Fireside Editor's room — Both seated 
at table, readinff. 

Cousin Van, ** O cousin, hear this : 

* There were no printed books in those days, 
but the monks and scholars in the monasteries 
used to write books with the pen.* — What 
language did they write them in ? " 

Fireside Editor, (Looking up from his 
book.) ** Why, cousin Van, how do I know ? 
What book are you reading } " 

C. Van, «• I am reading one of Harper's 
Story Books. Is this the Alfred the Great 
that you wanted the boys to write about ? " 

F. Ed, ** Yes, cousin Van, if you are read- 
ing the History of England. I have to guess 
at half what you say — " 

Van, ** And what language did they write 
in?" 

F, Ed, ** Sometimes in the Latin, some- 
times in Saxon." 

Va7i, •* Then what is the Norman French ? 
Is that a part of the Anglo Saxon ? " 

F, Ed, ** 1 think you have rather a con- 
fused notion of languages. Van." 

Van, «* Do lay down your book and tell 
me all about the copying of old manuscripts 
and who copied them, and what language was 
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the Norman French and what it had to do 
"With the Anglo Saxon/' 

jF. Ed, «• That is a great deal to talk about. 
Perhaps you know yourself something about 
them and had better question me of what you 
do not know." 

Van. ** In the first place, was the Anglo 
Saxon language the language of the Anglo 
Saxons ? " 
F, Ed. " Yes." 

Van. <* And what did the monks copy the 
manuscripts for } '* 

F. Ed. <* Sometimes for penance, some- 
times as a holy work, sometimes as a regular 
labor, while their brethren tilled the soil or 
made baskets or performed other hand-labor." 
Van. <^I mean what were they written 
for?" 

F. Ed. «• To preserve, of course. They 
were the only records in the language of the 
people. Then, aU histories and writings of 
whatever class were kept in manuscript form, 
if they were written at all." 

Van. *• Are any of their old works left } 
What kind of letter did they make ? " 

F. Ed. <* Some of their old records are 
kept, and copies of them translated into Eng- 
lish are not rare." 

Van. «« And their letters ? " 
F. Ed. " Much like those now printed by 
Old English type, or German Text. — Well, 
Van, I suppose I may as well satisfy you now, 
for when you are begun on any work, you 
are sure to finish. Tlierc is a passage in 
Longfellow's Poems which will please you 
and give you some idea of the copyist. Yol- 
nme 2." 

Van. ** Here it is, blue and gold." 
F. Ed. ** It is a scene in the Qoiden Le- 
gend, a poem founded on the Legenda Aurea, 
which is five hundred years old." 

Va7i. •< Please read it to me. I will listen." 
F. Ed. (Reads.) The Scbiptojiium. 



Van. «* That is a place to write in, isn't 
it?" 

F. Ed. * « Yes. It was a well -lighted room , 
supplied with writing utensils, to which the 
penmen resorted when they wrote. (Reads.) 

* Thb Sciliptoiutjii. Friar Pacificus tran- 
scribing and illuminating. 

Friar Pcunficw. 

* It is growing dark ! Yet one line more. 
And then my work for to-day is o*er. 

I come again to the name of the Lord ! 
Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
When it writes that word of mystery ! ' " 

Van. ** May I interrupt you now ? " 

F. Ed. '* Had you not better take a piece 
of paper and note your questions, to be an- 
swered by-and-by ? " 

(Van writes on a paper.) 

F. Ed. (Reads.) ' 

* Thus have I labored on and on. 
Nearly through the Gospel of John. 
Can it be that from the lips 

Of this same gentle Evangelist, ' 

That Christ himself perhaps has kissed, 

Came the dread Apocalypse ! 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at the end of the book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me ! when I think of that vision divine,' 

Think of writing it, line by line, 

I stand in awe of the terrible curse. 

Like the trump of doom, at the closing verse. 

God forgive me ! if ever I 

Take aught from the book of that Prcphecy, 

Lest my part too should be taken away 

From the Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 

(Van writes a moment, and then pays strict 
attention to the reading.) 

This is well written, though I say it ! 
I should not be afraid to display it, 
In open day, on the selfsame shelf 
With the writings of St. Thccla herself. 
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Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote the Gospels in letters of gold I 
That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder. 
Would not bear away the palm from mine, 
If we should compare them line for line.' 

(F, Ed. closes the book.) " Now for your 
questions, Van." 

Van» «* What is illuminating ? " 

F. Ed, «» It is ornamenting the initial let- 
ters or the margin of the book by pictures of 
leaves and birds, and uncouth animals, in col- 
ored and gold inks. Much time was often 
spent in such work. The stanza which fol- 
lows the one I just read to you speaks of a 
leaf, a snail, and a peacock's tail, and of the 
crimson and gold decorations." 

Van. *'l understand that, now, I think, 
but what does that mean about washing his 
pen before writing the name of the Lord ? " 

P. Ed. **1 have heard that that was the 
custom of devout monks. It is said that Jew 
copyists of the law had the singular custom 
of destroying a whole leaf when a mistake 
^had marred it. Their parchment was also 
carefully prepared by Jews, only. Have you 
any more questions ? " 

Van. " Only one more. What curse was 
that, that the monk feared ? " 

jP. Ed. <* It was the curse appended to the 
Bevelation or Apocalypse — a terrible curse, 
indeed," 

Van. ** And the Norman French ? " 

F.. Ed. «• Upon the whole, I think I will 
leave you to find out yourself something about 
them, and I will tell you some other facts 
when you have gathered all you may. There 
is one more thing, Van. All old writings are 
alike in one respect. There was no space be- 
tween words. A line across the page was 
continued like this : " (Writes.) 

anpreosttoegonleolren 
iLasamantoestfiaten 



Van. "What a muss ! and what does it 
mean ? " 

F. Ed. " Ah, Van, that follows from tlie 
subject of the Norman French." 

Van. " Well, 1*11 be sure and be ready as 
soon as I can with my Norman French re- 
searches. One thing, though, cousin." 

F. Ed. "What is that?" 

Van. . " Where shall I find out about 
them?" 

F. Ed. " In any English Ilistory." 



I-Have and O-Had-I. 

We find the following little piece credited 
both to an English paper and to the German 
language. 

There are two little songBters well-known in the land j 

Their names are I-Have and 0-Had-I j 
I-Have will come tamely and perch on your hand. 

But 0-Had-I will mock you most sadly. 

I-Have, at first sight, is less fair to your eye, 

But his worth is far more enduring 
Than a thousand O-Had-I's that sit far and high 

On roots and on trees so alluring. 

Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing on— " Be cheery ! be cheery ! ** 

Oh, merrily then wiU the day gUde away 
And sweet will your sleep be when weary. 

But let 0-Had-I bat once take your eye. 
And a longing to catch him once seize you. 

He'll give you no comfort nor rest till you die ; 
Life-long he'll torment 3rou and tease you. 

He'U keep you all day running up and down hill. 
Now laying, now panting, now creeping, 

While far over-head, this sweet bird, at his will, 
With his bright golden plumage is sweeping. 

Thus every wise man who attends to my song. 
Will count this I-Have a choice treasure. 

And whenever an 0-Had-I comes fljring along. 
Will just let him fly at his pleasure. 



Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more saucy. 
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CEfiitor'g department* 

Pat the Printeb. — With this number toe 
tend BILLS to all delinquents. Remember you 
Jiave had The Schoolmaster six months since 
the bill was due. The printer needs the money, 
and you will do tohat you can towards Justice by 
fmmitting the dollar immbdla.telt. 



To Our Beaders. 



It is now two years since we began our labors 
with The Schoolmastee. With this number 
we commence our third year. We have labored 
to furnish the teachers of Rhode Island a jour- 
nal which should be interesting and useful. 
Since the commencement of the present volume 
our health and other duiies have obliged us from 
time to time to procure assistance in preparing, 
selectiDg, and arranging the matter for the 
pages, and as the new school year is about to 
commence, we shall need further aid. The ser- 
vices of an able assistant have therefore been 
secured, who will render this necessary aid, and 
whose name appears upon the cover of this 
number. Mr. Clark is a graduate of our State 
Normal School, a practical teacher, a young ma^ 
of unusually correct literary taste and style. 
He will be recognized by many as a constant 
contributor (j. w. o.) to the pages of The 
Schoolmaster, having furnished among other 
matter the excellent series of articles on Eng- 
lish literature and English authors, of which 
article S appears in this number. We are happy 
to add his more constant services to the aid of 
The Schoolmaster. 



Bey. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., will 
probably be Horace Mann's successor as Presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Ohio. 



George F. Phelps, late of Norwich, has 
been appointed principal of the Eaton School, 
New Haven. Salary $1200 per annum. 



American Institute of Instruction. 

We have just returned from our annual educa- 
tional pilgrimage to the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. It was held in the 
goodly town of New Bedford, — the city of oil 
and whale-bone, of fine houses and beautiful 
gardens, of shady streets and long, delightful 
beach drives. 

Nearly one thousand teachers and friends of 
education assembled from all parts of the North, 
the East, and the West, with a few from the 
sunny South. About eight hundred sister teach- 
ers were gratuitously and hospitably entertained 
by the good people of New Bedford, while the 
hotels and boarding houses furnished entertain- 
ment for the brethren. It was a gala week for 
New Bedford. Besides the immense gathering 
of teachers, a large military company from New 
York were on a visit there, a reciprocal visit of 
two fire companies of New Bedford and Newport, 
wonderful balloon ascensions were arranged for 
Wednesday and Thursday, and an immense 
company had made arrangements for a Sabbath 
school excursion from Providence on Thursday. 

Although all this did not come off in strict 
^accordance with the programme, addditional 
items were added, which probably made up 
for all deficiencies. Although by the burst- 
ing of the balloon on Wednesday, its ascension 
was postponed until Thursday, yet the cause of 
this accident furnished a spectacle more grand 
and magnificent by far than the rising from terra 
firma of any air traveling carriage. The sudden 
and rapid burning of nineteen buildings and 
eight thousand barrels of oil, with one large ship 
in the dock, in broad day light, was a melan- 
choly but truly sublime sight. The immense 
clouds of dense black smoke, rising to upper air, 
and hovering over the city, and passing off in 
the ethereal expanse in huge, well defined spiral 
curves was a sight seldom equaled in a man's 
lifetime. Added to this the burning in one ex- 
tended mass of flame of thousands on thousands 
of gallons— yes, thousands of barrels — of oil, 
spread out in a single sheet upon the surface of 
the salt bay, the river itself really on fire, it was 
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a sight which must be seen — it cannot be de- 
scribed. 

The Institute was called to order by the presi- 
dent, the Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Supt. of the 
Boston schools, at 2^ o'clock, Tuesday, August 
23d, and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Craig, 
of New Bedford. After the reading of the 
records of the last annual meeting the Institute 
was welcomed to New Bedford by His Honor 
Mayor Nye, in a neat and graceful speech, in 
which he claimed for New Bedford the honor of 
having established the first Free Public Library 
in the State. (This library numbers about thir- 
teen thousand volumes, whose circulation last 
year was twenty-five thousand volumes. It was 
established and is sustained by the city govern- 
ment, and is free to all residents of New Bed- 
ford. It is kept in a beautiful library building 
erected some three years since by the city.) 

Mr. Philbrick replied to this address, thank- 
ing the Mayor for his welcome to the Institute, 
which he said, had come here to accomplish no 
private ends, but for a great public cause ; not 
merely to enjoy a holiday, but to benefit and be 
benefited. He trusted the exercises would be 
such that the citizens of New Bedford would feel 
that they had received an equivalent for the 
pains, expense and trouble incurred. 

The introductory lecture was then delivered 
by George B. Emerson, LL. D., of Boston. His 
theme was The Garden atid the Forest. The 
lecture was pronounced elegant, interesting, 
l^^ned, and valuable. The lecturer spoke of 
the influence of noble trees and forests on men, 
and the interest which had always been felt in 
them by great men. The forest was then con- 
sidered as a remedy for the evils peculiar to the 
teacher's w^ork. It afforded him exercise! it 
gave him relief from care ; it offered him variety 
after the monotony of the school-room. It im- 
proved his taste, and cultivated a sense of the 
beauviful. It was, also, ever the teacher's gym- 
nasium. The characteristics of forests were 
beautifully described, the differences of trees, 
individually and in masses, and the effects of 
the forest on climate and soil. The speaker 
next spoke of the importance and best methods 



of studying botany, and urged its study in the 
common schools, both on account of its intrinsic 
importance and its interest to the young, hj 
whom he argued its truths could be comprehend- 
ed at a very early age. 

The evening lecture of Tuesday, was deliver- 
ed by Prof. J, D. Butler, of Madison University, 
Wisconsin. His subject was the claims of the 
classics. A synopsis of this lecture is omitted 
for want of room, but will appear in our next 

On Wednesday morning the Institute assem- 
bled at 9 o'clock, and was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Benton. 

The first exercise was a discussion on the ques- 
tion, *' Is it expedient to require the use of the 
Bible by pupils in the public schools ? " Re- 
marks were made in the affirmative bv Rev. B. 
Northup, agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education ; Alfred Oreenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. ; and others: and in the negative by Mr. 
Allen, of New Bedford ; Mr. Sawyer, of Charles- 
ton, S. C. ; Moses T. Brown, of Toledo, Ohio ; 
and others. This discussion produced perhaps 
the least satisfactory results of any exercise of 
the Institute, inasmuch as each speaker spoke 
to the question ** as he understood it," and no 
two spoke to the same point. 

A lecture followed this discussion from J. D. 
Runkle, of Cambridge, Mass., on The Math&- 
matica considered as a branch o/ Classical Edit- 
cation. The lecturer spoke of the importance 
of building up an intelligent and permanent sys- 
tem of study which is yet a great desideratum. 
There is, as yet, no real science of education. 
The exclusive atteiition to mathematics or to 
languages has each its attendant evils. He 
thought that mathematics should be taught ear' 
Iter ; that geometry should be taught in the pri- 
mary schools, and in our grammar and high 
schools should be mastered algebra and trigon- 
ometry, leaving the higher mathematics for the 
college and the University. He contended that 
too much time is now spent in solving problems, 
especially business problems in arithmetic, and 
in attaining expertness in numerical computa- 
tions which machines could be constructed to 
make infallibly. The lecturer urged that math- 
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ematics should be taught especially for mental 
discipline. That the study of this science culti- 
Tates the attention and the inventive powers. 
The lecture was one of power and ability. Many 
suggestions contained in it 'will be remembered 
by thoughtful teachers who heard it, and some 
of the positions assumed will be investigated 
and perhaps in some instances applied to the 
test of the school-room. 

The remaining exercises of the Institute will 
be reported in our next number. 



Death of Horace Mann. 

It is our painful duty to chronicle the death of 
one of the most distinguished educators our 
country has ever produced. A native of Massa- 
chusetts, a graduate of Brown University, a 
most laborious man, wholly devoted to the noble 
cause of education, for twelve years secretary of 
the MassachusetU Board of Education, he gath- 
ered around him a host of friends from the high- 
est ranks in the land. His fame is world-wide. 

The death of this distinguished savan took 
place on Tuesday afternoon, August 2d, at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, where he has resided several 
years since he became the President of Antioch 
College, which office he has filled with great 
ability and satisfaction about six years. He died 
somewhat suddenly of typhoid fever. Borace 
Mann was born in Franklin, Massachusetts, in 
May, 1796, consequently he was in his 64th year. 
With very limited means, being a farmer's son, 
he prepared himself for college; he entered 
Brown University in 1816, and graduated in the 
class of 1819, maintaining throughout a promi- 
nent scholarship. He was tutor and librarian 
from 1820 to 1823 ; he subsequently studied law, 
and commenced practice in Dedham, where he 
resided several years ; and he was elected to the 
legislature from that town, where he filled a 
prominent position. In 1836 Mr. Mann removed 
to Boston, and in that and the following year, 
was elected to the Senate as a national republi- 
can, from Suffolk county, and was chosen to pre- 
side over that body each year, where he exerted 
great influence in promoting those noble ami 



benevolent enterprises which have given his na- 
tive Commonwealth an undying name. In 1837 
he was appointed Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, by Governor Everett, where he contin- 
ued to labor with great zeal until 1818. When 
he retired from this position to accept the nomi- 
nation of representative in Congress, in the place 
made vacant by the death of John Quincy Adams, 
Gov. Everett said : * I honor beyond all com- 
mon names of respect, the distinguished gentle- 
man, Horace Mann, who for twelve years has 
devoted the indomitable energy of his character 
to this noble cause. He will be remembered tiU 
the history of Massachusetts is forgotten, as one 
of her greatest benefactors.' A noble tribute to 
Mann. Pe served in Congress from the Norfolk 
district until 1853, with distinguished ability, 
when he received the appointment which he has 
filled to the hour of his death. His loss to that 
institution is irreparable, and it will be sincerely 
felt by friends everywhere in our land. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, held at the office of its Secretary 
on the 5th of August, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and the Secretary 
was requested to furnish a copy of the same to 
the family of the Hon. Horace Mann : 

'Resolved, That this Board feel, with all the 
friends of education throughout the country, the 
irreparable loss to the cause of education by the 
death of the Hon. Horace Mann, which they are 
called so suddenly to deplore. 

*Resolvedf That they acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the memory of Mr. Mann for his in- 
defatigable zeal, energy, and devotedness, and 
the complete self-consecration and self sacrifice 
for twelve years, as Secretary of the Board, with 
which he gave himself, with untiring labor and 
earnest and ardent eloquence, to the work of 
building up' the common schools in Massachu- 
setts; that the fruits of his labors are every 
where manifest ; and that an impulse was given 
to the cause by his exertions which can never be 
fully appreciated, and the effects of which will 
never cease. 

* Resolved, That the Board desire to express 
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to the family of the Hon. Horace Mann the pro- 
found sympathy which they and all who knew 
him here entertain. 



Tounff Iiadies' High SohooL 

This school for thirty years under the instruc- 
tion of Hon. John Kingsbury, LL. D., our re- 
cent school commissioner, and more recently in 
charge of Amos Perry, Esq., has passed into the 
hands of Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown Univer- 
sity. Prof. Lincoln will still retain his connec- 
tion with the University, giving instruction to 
the higher classes, but will devote most of his 
time and attention, we understand, to the school. 
He is to be assisted by Miss Mary A. ^aw, for 
several years the accomplished teacher of the 
senior class of the girls* department in the Prov- 
idence High School. 

This important school could hardly have abler 
or more skillful teachers, and the young ladies 
of Providence who arc already members or may 
contemplate becoming members of this school 
may congratulate themselves on their good for; 
tune in thus having the beat of instruction. 

The example of such men as Dr. Kingsbury 
and Prof. Lincoln, devoting themselves thus to 
the instruction of youth, will do not a little 
towards the elevation of the teacher's profession. 

While we are sorry to lose the valuable assist- 
ance of Miss Shaw from the Public High School 
— the poverty of the city depriving us of another 
teacher, the first in the female department — we 
are glad that she still remains both in our city 
and in her profession. We learn that early ap- 
plicants have already engaged seats nearly to 
the number to which the school is limited. 



Bet. Robeilt Alltk, formerly School Com- 
missioner of Rhode Island, and lately Professor 
in the Ohio University, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Weskyan Female College, Cincin- 
nati. 



Moses T. Brown, formerly of New Haven, 
has recently been elected Superintendent of 
the Schools of Toledo, Ohio. 



Teaohen' Institute. 

The School Commibbionbb has decided to 
hold a teachers* institute probably some time in 
October in the city of Providence. We under- 
stand that several able lecturers and instructors 
have been and others will be engaged. We are 
sure that no pains will be spared to make this a 
valuable institute. 

We are unable to give farther particulars at 
this time, on account of the absence of the Com- 
missioner, occasioned by sickness in his family. 
Seasonable notice of the institute with full par- 
ticulars will be given on the return of the Com- 
missioner. 



Phillips A6ademy, Andover. Mass. 

• We have received from the principal, Samuel 
H. Taylor, LL. D., the Annual Catalogue of this 
ancient and venerable institution. The number 
of students in the classical department is 232. 
English department, 117. Total 349. 

There is, perhaps, no similar institution in the 
country that has the reputation for sound learn- 
ing that Andover enjoys. It is almost a college, 
and all the associations connected with it and 
with the place are condusive to intellectual and 
moral advancement. We only echo the feeling 
of hundreds of its graduates scattered literally 
throughout the four quarters of the world, when 
we say that the three years we devoted to its 
course of study were to us, all things considered, 
the most valuable years of our life. 



C. Goodwin Clark, formerly of the Eaton 
School, New Haven, more recently Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Schenectady, N. Y., has been 
appointed sub-master of the Bigelow School, 
Boston. 



A. C. Bobbins, for several years principal of 
the Grove Street School, Pawtucket, has been 
appointed by the committee on qualifications 
principal of the Meeting Street Grammar School, 
Providence. 
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Tile XTse of (j^lobes in Surope and Amerioa* 

It is pleasant to obsenre that artificial globes 
begin to be appreciated in this country. Either* 
to they have been much neglected, eren by those 
yfho take a deep interest in education. In Eu- 
rope the fact has been the reverse, especially on 
the Continent. There is scarcely a respectable 
family of literary or scientific taste in France, 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, without at least a 
terrestrial globe, which is considered necessary, 
in order to read even the daily journals intelli- 
gently. In the same countries there is scarcely 
a school at all without a pair. No sooner has a 
German or French child leai^ed the definitions 
in his geography, than his young mind is exer- 
c'sed on the artificial globe, so that the relative 
distances of places may be indelibly impressed 
on his memory. In recent years, England has 
gradually, though too slowly, been introducing 
the same plan. Our turn has come at last ; and 
when wc begin we do things in earnest. It is 
quite a favorite habit in the North to sneer at 
Southerners for their alleged neglect of educa- 
tion ; yet there arc few unprejudiced persons, 
who visit the wealthy classes in both sections of 
the country, who will not admit that, generally 
speaking, southern gentlemen have much better 
private libraries than the same class in the 
If orth. Dr. Mackey said, in a recent lecture at 
Edinburgh, that he saw more artificial globes in 
private residences in the slave States, than 
among the same number of population in the 
North, adding that northerners had taken the 
hint, and were now introducing globes into the 
common schools. This is true, and it is an ex- 
ample worth imitating. The few that were used 
here in former years, were imported from Eng- 
land or France. Now they are manufactured on 
an extensive scale at home, by Moore &. Nims, 
of Troy, N. Y., whose Franklin Globes have 
elicited the highest praise from our most respec- 
table journals. Their sixteen inch bronze pe- 
destal stand pairs are models in elegance, beauty 
of finish and accuracy, and have been pronounc- 
ed by the best judges, as at least equal to any 
specimens ever imported, either from Paris or 



London. These give the isothermal lines of 
temperature, the deep sea soundings, the new 
discoveries by Barth, Livingstone and others, 
in Africa, the recent divisions and boundaries in 
Central America, Australia, and the Arctic re^ 
gions. In a word, they are engraved up to the 
present time. Vfe had intended to give our 
views, in brief, of the great practical value of* 
some of the various problems in astronomy, as 
well as geography, which can be performed with 
little trouble on the globes, by any person of or- 
dinary intelligence ; we will, however, make 
some future obacrvattons on the Whole subject, 
which may not be uninteresting to oar readers.—' 
Richmond Whig, 



ThB JOTTl&NAL OP TfiB AMBBICAN GBOG&APH- 

ICAL AKD Statistical Society, published at 
New York monthly, at $3.00 a year, is a work of 
great value. We quote a paragraph on 

'*THB MAEL8TB0M. 

** The Very existence of the maelstrom off" the 
Norwegian coast has of late years been ques^ 
tioned, and the ancient accounts of its terrible 
power been considered as doubtful. M. Hage- 
rup. Minister of Marine, however, has recently 
given a Yaluable account of it, and set at rest 
the merits of the question in favor of its exist- 
ence and very dangerous character. The vast 
whirl is caused by the setting in and out of the 
tides between the islands of Mosken and Lofo- 
den, and is most violent half tide between ebb 
and fiood. At the highest and lowest points of 
the waters it disappears for about half an hour, 
but recommences its wliirl with the moving of 
the waters. In calm weather large vessels may 
pass over it in safety ; but in storms it is peril- 
ous to the largest craft Small boats are endan- 
gered in any weather at the time of its strongest 
action. The whirls, however, do not, as was 
once supposed, draw vessels under the water, 
but by their violence fill them with water, or 
dash them upon the neighboring shoals. In 
winter, says M. Hagerup, it not unfrequently 
happens that at sea a bank of clouds shows a 
west storm, with heavy surf, to be prevailing 
there, while farther in on the coast the dear air 
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8how8 that on the inside of the Westtjord (east 
«ide of Lofoden) the wind hlows from the land, 
and sets out through the tjord from the east. In 
such cases especially an approach to the mael- 
strom is in the highest degree dangerous, for the 
stream and under-current from opposite direc- 
tions work there together to make the whole 
passage one single hoiling cauldron. At such 
times appear the mighty whirls which have given 
it the name of maelstrom (that is, the whirling 
or grinding stream), and in which no craft what- 
ever can hold its course. The writer considers 
that it is quite impossible for even a steamer to 
ioTce its passage during a winter storm, and un- 
advisable, under any circumstances, for a sailing 
vessel to undertake the risk. In the most pro- 
pitious season a sailing vessel might encounter 
a calm or a light wind, whereby the power of 
the stream would become greater than that of 
the wind, leaving the vessel no longer under 
command, and on a dangerous coast." 



Our Sohool Sonffs. 



Wb publish at considerable expense a school 
song with music each month. Those already 
issued are for sale at the office of The School- 
XA.8TBB on sheets at $1.00 per hundred copies. 
They are highly commended by those who have 
sung them, and are already used in many schools. 
We shall be happy to fill orders for th^m at the 
above rate. 



3Literars Intelligence* 



Wb learn from the publishers that "Worcester's 
great Dictionary is soon to be issued. Five 
presses are constantly employed in printing it, 
and subscribers may expect to be supplied in 
October. 



OuB thanks are hereby presented to Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston, for the last Annual Report of 
the School Committee of the City of Boston. 



An article on Thorough Reading^ although 
containing some good thoughts, is respectfully 
declined. Try again. 



Dumas* book, " Le Caucase," contains the 
narratives of the captivity which two Russian 
ladies, the Princesses Tchawtchawdze and 
Orbeliani, and a French woman, Madame Dran- 
cey, underwent in the hands of Schamyl some 
years back ; and for the appropriation of which 
a tribunal has fined him, his printer and publisher 
together, seven hundred and twenty-five francs. 

On the authority of a private letter which 
arrived by the Persia, from an intimat*^ personal 
friend of the novelist, we are glad to announce 
that Charles Dickens will visit this country dur- 
ing the ensuing autumn, and give the readings 
from his own works that have been so successful 
in England.— JV. F. Poit. 

Mason* 8 Musical Review in its Answers to Cor- 
resi>ondents, disapproves of such tunes as Home^ 
Sweet Home, Mother, Home and Heaven, in the 
Sabbath school. It recommends the use of the 
tunes snng in regular church-service. 

William H. Russell, the " Special Correspon- 
dent " of the London Times, has sold the copy- 
right of his forthcoming work of Eastern trav- 
els, to Routledge, for six thousand dollars. 

A new translation of Madame de Stael's Ger^ 
many with Notes and Appendices by O. W. 
Wight, A. M., in two volumes, is late from the 
house of Derby & Jackson, New York. 

School-book publishers are wide-awake at this 
season. A single New York firm advertises in 
eleven educational journals, now on onr table. 
This enterprise is commendable. 

Frcdrich Kapp, of New York, author of an 
admirable " Life of Baron Steuben,*' lately pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, is engaged in writing 
the *• Life of Baron De Kalb.** 

Tennyson received five hundred dollars for his 
poem, " The Ghrandmother's Apology," publish- 
ed in Once a Week. 

Italy and the War of 1859 is already published 
by a Philadelphia house. 

"The Autocrat" reached his fiftieth birthday 
on the 29th August. 
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Scfjool (Bxtxtiiti. 

Questions for Examination 

P&BPABA.TOBY TO ADMISSION TO THE PUBLIC 
BIOH SCHOOL, PBOYIDBNCE, APBIL 1, 1858. 

Percentage of correct answers, 75. 

WBITTBN A.BITHMBTIC. 

1. What is the least common multiple of 10, 
24, 36, 40 ? 

2. Divide the sum of 24 2-3 and 16 3-5 by 
their difference. 

3. Divide $6,000 between A, B, and C, so that 
A shall receive $5 as often as B receives $3, and 
B shall receive $i as often as C receives $2 1-2. 
"What will each receive ? 

4 Divide | by flve-hundredths. 
6. "What sum of money will be received from 
a bank on a note of $800 for ninety days ? 

6. A broker receives $12,000 to invest in cot- 
ton, after deducting his commission of 2^ per 
cent. How much cotton at 10j| cents per pound, 
can he buy ? 

7. A boy being asked what time it was, an- 
swered, that the time past noon was 3-5 of the 
time to midnight. What was the time ? 

8. A man bought a horse for $125, and sold 
it for 29 per cent, more than he paid for it, but 
10 per cent, less than he asked for it. What did 
he ask for it ? 

9. I bought goods and sold them at 12} per 
cent, profit, and invested the proceeds, and sold 
the goods at 12} per cent. loss. Did I gain or 
lose, and how much per cent. ? 

10. The sum of the diagonal of a rectangle 
and the longest side is 64 feet ; the length of 
one of the shortest sides is 16 feet. What is the 
length of the diagonal ? 

MENTAL ABITHMBTIO. 

1. If a certain number be increased by 1-7 
and 3-5 of itself, the sum will be 61. What is 
the number ? 

2. A man paid 3-5 of his money to one per- 
son, 5-8 of the remainder to another, when he 
found he had six dollars left. How much money 
had he at first ? 



3. A man sold 5-8 of his sheep to one man, 
and 1-2 of the remainder to another, and had 
six sheep left. How many sheep had he at first? 

4. What is the sum of 2} times 4} plus 3} 
times 5}. 

5. A boy being asked how many nuts he had, 
answered, that if he had 1-2 as many more, 1-3 
and 3-7 as many more, and then should give 
away five quarts, he would have twice as many 
as he had at first. How many nuts had he ? 

6. What is the interest of $60 for 93 days ? 

7. What is the interest of $150 for 63 days ? 

8. What is the interest of $200 for 123 days ? 

9. What per cent, of 9} is 4} ? 

10. A man bought a horse, a cow, and a sheep^ 
for $65. He paid for the cow eight times as 
much as for the sheep, and he paid for the horse 
seven times as much as he paid for the cow. 
What did he pay for each ? 

OEOOBAPHT. 

1. Name, in order, the rivers of the United 
States that flow into the Atlantic, beginning on 
the north east. 

2. Give the boundaries of the state of New 
York. 

4. Name and describe the principal rivers of 
South America. 

4. Name the political dirisions of South 
America, and their capitals. 

5. Name, in the order of population, six of 
the largest cities of Europe. 

6. Name and describe the rivers of France. 

7. Give the latitude of London, Paris, Quebec, 
Cincinnati, and Washington. 

8. Name the principal mountain ranges in 
each of the four grand divisions of the globe. 

9. Name and describe the principal rivers la 
Asia. 

10. Name the principal rivers sftd mountains 
in Africa. 

OBAMMAB. 

1. Name the elements of a complex sentence. 

2. Write the plural of folio, cargo, eameo, 
axis, bandit, cherub, ratUttt, memorandum, ne6if- 
la, ttraium, automaton, 

3. Conjugate tit, Ue, cleave, and drink. 
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4. Name tbe third person singular of the dif- 
ferent modes and tenses of the verb choose, 

6. Define voice, 
• 6. Parse the words in Italics in the following 
sentences : " Since his return to school he has 
learned all his lessons save one." 

7. He desires nothing but riches* 

8. Such cu I hare, give 1 thee, 

9. He gave me what I desired. 

10. Correct and analyse the following sen- 
tence : I do not know who to send. 

HISTOUT. 

1. Give an account of the settlement of Rhode 
Island. 

2. Give an account of the settlement of Mas- 
eachusetts. 

3. Give an account of the settlement of Mary 
land. 

4. Give an account of Roger Williams. 

5. State some of the principal incidents in the 
life of William Fenn. 

6. Name the American Generals in the revo* 
lutionary war. 

7. Name the English Generals in the revolu- 
tionary war. 

8. Give a brief outline of the life of Wash- 
ington. 

9. Name the principal events in 177^. 

10. Name the principal events in 1777. 

SPELLINQ. 

Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, 
huguenot, hemorrhage, guaiacum, porphyry, 
restaurateur, isothermal, chalybeate, gherkin, 
saccharine, lachrymal, erysipelas, empyreal, 
idiosyncrasy, puncheon, chirurgeon, dishabille. 

Percentage of correct answers in spelling, 
over 90. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Solutioii of Problem. 



Mb. Editob : 

I submit the following solution to problem 
bumber two of N.'s, which appeared in the last 
number of The Schoolmasteb. 

<*The eaves troughs of a house are fifteen feet 



apart, and each twenty-five feet from the ground. 
It is required to conduct the water to the ground 
by pipes arranged like the letter Y, by two 
cross pieces and a perpendicular In such a way 
that the length of pipe shall be the least possi- 
ble." 

The two pipes or arms should join the perpen- 
dicular 3.7^ feet bclew the level of the troughs. 
Then to find the length of either of these pipes, 
we have to square 75 and 3.7o, add and extract 
the square root, which is 8.38 + feet. Multiply 
by two and we have 16.76 + feet, the length of 
the two arms. Add this to 21. 2o, the length of 
the perpendicular, and we have 38.01 -f* feet the 
least possible length. 

As a rule for such cases: Imagine a line 
drawn from one eave trough to the other. One 
fourth of its length is the distance below it where 
the cross pieces should meet the perpendicu^r. 
To find the length of one* cross piece you have a 
triangle with both legs given. 

Very respectfully, w. 

White Rock, Aug. U. 



The New Enolandbe for August has ten 
valuable articles. This quarterly is thoroughly 
New England in its principles and tone. It is 
fearless and outspoken. We rejoice in such a 
work. It is an honor to the head and heart of 
New England. The Discourse on Prof, Olnutead 
will be welcomed and read with interest by many. 
The Oberlin-Wellington Rescue is a manly de- 
fense of men guilty only of a noble act. We 
commend this work to the attention of our read- 



The Home; A Fireside Monthly Companion 
and Guide for the Wife, the Sister, the Mother, 
and the Daughter. Edited by Mrs. Victor. 
Published by Beadle & Adams, New York and 
Buffalo. $1.60 a year. 



Challen's iLLrsTKATED MoNTHLT for Au- 
gust is received. 



GoDET's Lady's Boos for September hasbeea 
received. 
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For th« BetaooloiMtar. 

The Study of the EngliBh Iiftnguage. 

ArUole 4. 

"In the previous papers nnder this heading, 
(Janoary, Febraary, and April, of the present 
year,) we presented some thoughts upon the 
critical study of our language, and added 
various questions upon select stanzas of 
Gmy's immortal Elegy. We propose in the 
space allowed for the present article to dwell 
upon some of the qualities of descriptive 
writing, and to suggest such thoug]:L^ as nliy 
ticcur on select passages in description. 

Description is perhaps the simplest form of 
composition. It requires, however some care 
on the part ^f the writer dr speaker to convey 
to another by dessijption a pictursi, correct 
exact, distinct, and complete. There are 
several requisites to successful description. 
The points to be presented should be wisely 
Q^iosen; presented in the proper order; and 
<|^pressed in appropriate words. Under this 
last head, as a minor consideration, yet one of 
great importance, is the choice and arrange- 
ment of adjectives. 

There is great diversity among writers, and 
speakers as well, in respect to the power of 
vivid description. One wiU present before 
your mind a place, or a route, or an occur- 
ceace, ia such « maaner and with such lan- 



guage that you see it as distinctly and as cor- 
rectly as though you were looking upon it 
with your own eyes. Another attempts the 
same description and either utterly fails to 
convey to your mind any distinct conception, 
or else gives you an idea essentially erroneous. 
The following extract is from Bradbury's 
Travels in the interior of North America : 

A 8INOX7LAB AJiVENTUU^ 

« The chief now commanded the party to 
remain stationary, and led Colter out on the 
prairie three or four hundred yards, and re- 
leased him, bidding him iave Mmaelf if he 
(xnUd. At this instant the horrid waV^whoop 
sounded in Ihe ears of poor Colter, who, 
urged with the hope of preferring life, raos 
with a sfved at which hims^ was surprised. 

« He proceeded towards the Jeflbrson Fork, 
having to traverse a plaift six miles in breadth, 
abounding with this prickly pear, on which 
he was every instant treading with his naked 
feejt. He ran nearly half way across the plain 
before he ventured to look over his shoulder, 
when he perceived that the Indians were- very 
much scattered, and that he had gained 
ground to a considerable distance from the 
main body ; but one Indian, who carried a 
spear, was much before aU the rest, and not 
more than one hundred yards fit>m him. 

** A ft(|it gleam of hope now cheered the 
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heart of Colter : he deriyed confidence from 
the belief that escape was within the botinds 
of possibilitj ; but that confidence was nearly 
fatal to him ; for he exerted himself to such a 
degree, that tha blood gushed from his nos- 
trils, and soon almost corered the fore part of 
lus body, fie had now arrired within a mile 
of the riTor, when he distinctly heard the 
^palling sound of footsteps behind him, and 
^ery instant expected to feel the spear of his 
irapitter. Again he turned his head, and saw 
the sarage not twenty yards from him, 

«< Determined, if possible, to ayoid the ex- 
pected blow, he suddenly stopped, turned 
iSSund, and spread out his arms. The Indian, 
.tfufprieed by the suddenness of tha ifption, 
end perhaps by the bloody appearance of 
Colter, also attempted to stop, — but, ex- 
hausted with running, he fell whilst endeaT- 
oring to throw his spear, which stuck in the 
gtoumd, and broke. Colter instantly snatched 
Up the pointed part, with which he pinned 
him to tbft earth, and then continuefd his 
£ight. The foremos:%of the Indians, on ar- 
xlying at the place, stopped till others came 
up to join tSbem, when they set up a hideous 
jail. Erery moment of this time was im- 
prored by Colter; who, although fainting 
«nd exhausted, succeeded in gaining the skirt- 
ing of the Cotton-tree wood, on ^e borders 
of the Fork, through which he 'Van and plung- 
ed into the river. 

** Fortunately for him, a little bdlow this 
place was an island, against the upper part of 
which a raft of drift timber had lodged. He 
dived undet the raft, and after several efforts, 
got his head above water amongst the trunks 
of trees, covered with smaller wood to the 
depth of several feet." 

In this extract there is nothing of special 
importance in tha selection of toordBf the style 
being simple, the words common, and the ar- 
rangement natnraL But there ia Uiftt in the 



selection of points presented, and in their ar- 
rangement, which, added to the thrilling na- 
ture of the adventure, makes it exceedingly 
graphic and striking. There is a fullness of 
detail, each point of which is necesssary to 
the just appreciation of the occurrence. The 
party remain 9 Colter is led out ; the distant 
is stated ; and liberty is given to save himself 
by running if possibla. The war*whoop 
sounds, and Colter flies for his Ufe. The di- 
rection of his running, and tha position, char- 
acter, and extent of th^ country over which 
he is to run, are next stated. His hopa of 
escape ; his wonderful exertion, and its result 
in causing hemorrhage. The distance that he 
has passed over when he hears his pursuer; 
His sudden stopping ; his motions ; the effe45t 
upon the Indian, who attempts to hurl hie 
javelin ; and Colter's instant use of his unex- 
pected opportunity. The effect of this upcA 
the Indians and what they did, and the final 
escape of Colter; are all important drcum* 
stances ; each of which should be stated to 
complete the narrative. Not one of them can 
be omitted without marring its beauty and 
destroying its coppleteness. 

One c«n see Colter « in tha mind's eye ; " 
the Indians ; the prairie ; the prickly pears ; 
the death of the wounded Indian ; and Col- 
ter's final escape, together with all the attend- 
ing circumstances ; with all the distinctneaa 
that were possible if we looked upon the 
scene with our own eyes. In this descrli^ 
tion much of the effect depends upon the 
Record of all the little minutiie. 

This passage We leave just here, And ask 
our readers to study it without any further 
aid from our pen. It will require rigid exam- 
ination to find aff that tends to its success in 
so graphically presenting to the mind the 
picture. 

Among American authors, Washington 
Irving holds in some respects the first pUoOt 
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For grapliic description, accurate delineation, 
•ad power in the choice of words, he has 
acarcelj an equal and certainly no superior. 
We quote the following from the Alhamhra. 
We take it from an early edition, rather than 
from his latest and reyised, because in the 
form here given it is more graphic and there- 
Ibre best suits our purpose. 

" The moon, which then was invisible, has 
gradually gained upon the nights, and now 
rolls in full splendor above the towers, pour- 
ing a flood of tempered light into ei^ery court 
and hall. The garden beneath my window is 
gently lighted up ; the orange and citron 
trees are tipped with sUver; the fountain 
sparkles in the moonbeams, and even the 
blush of the rose is faintly visible. 

*< I hare sat for hours at my window inhal- 
ing the sweetness of the garden, and musing 
on the checkered features of those whose his- 
tory is dimly shadowed out in the elegant 
memorials around. Sometimes I have issued 
forth at midnight when everything was quiet, 
and have wandered over the whole building. 
Who can do justice to a moonlight in such a 
climate, and in such a place ? The tempera- 
ture of an A.ndalusian midnight, in summer^ 
is perfectly ethereal. We seem lifted up into 
a pfurer atmosphere; there is i serenity of 
soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an elasticity of 
frame that render mere existence enjoyment 
The effect of moonlight, too, on the Alhambra 
has something like enchantment. Every rent 
and chasm of time, every mouldering tint 
and weather stain disappears ; the marble 
resumes its original whiteness ; the long col- 
onnades brighten in the moonbeams ; the halls 
are illuminated with a softened radiance, until 
the whole edifice reminds one of the enchant- 
ed palace of an Arabian tale. 

*• At such time I have ascended to the little 
pavilion, called the Queen's Toilette, to enjoy 
its yaried and ea^tensiye prospect. To the 



right, the snowy summits of the Sierra Neva- 
da would gleam like silver clouds against the 
darker firmament, and all the outlines of the 
mountain would be softened, yet delicately 
defined. My delight, however, would be to 
lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze 
down upon Oranada, spread out like a map 
below me ; all buried in deep repose, and ita 
white palaces and convents sleeping as it were 
in the moonshine. 

*< Sometimes I would hear the &int sounds 
of castanets from some party of dancers lin- 
gering in the Alameda ; at other times I have 
heard the dubious tones of a guitar, and the 
notes of a single voice rising from some soli* 
tary street, and have pictured to myself some 
youthfril cavalier serenading his lady's win- 
dow ; a gallant custom of former days, bttt 
now sadly on the decline, except in the re- 
mote towns and villages of Spain.'^ 

We have presented a long quotation rather 
for its intrinsic beauty than with the design 
of extended comment. But we beg the in- 
dulgence of our readers while we ask them to 
notice carefVilly the fitness of words in the 
first paragraph. 

The >ioon rolls m JuU aplekdor. It pourt 
light. It pours a flood of light. It pours a 
flood of tempered lighti It ppurs a flood of 
tempered light ifftto every court and halL The 
garden is lighted up. It |s the garden beofath 
my window. And how exquisitely he ex- 
presses it. The garden beneath my window 
is gently lighted up. The orange and citron 
trees are tipped with ailver. The fountain 
aparklee in the moonbeams. A^d even the 
rose appears. The rose is vieible. — Not so. 
The bbuh of the rose, the peculiar tint, its 
damask hue, is visible — faintly visible. 

Were ever words more fitly chosen ? And 
then, what a variety of expression to repre- 
sent the effect of moonlight. Bolls, splendor, 
flood of light, tempered, gently lighted up, tip- 
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ped with iilver, tparklett hhuhf faintly visible, 
are all adapted to describe the effect of moon- 
light. Besides, each of these expressions is 
hised in the right place. It would not do to 
say ** The orange and citron trees tparkle;" 
or " The fountain is tipped with silyer." 

Again, in the last paragraph of the quota- 
tion we hare faint sounds of the castanets ; 
dubious tones of a guitar, and the notes of a 
single voice. The word tones better describes 
the music fix>m the guitar, and notes that of 
the human Toice. 

By exercising thoughts liktt these while we 
read, by examining select specimens of the 
writings of yarious standard authors, and by 
comparing the style of different writers, ob- 
serying their peculiarities, and marking the 
contrasts, we are better enabled to understand 
what we read, haye more interest in reading, 
and materially improve our own style of com- 
position. 



Geology at Fault. 



It has hitherto been taught as a geologii^ 
f^, that the granite rocks were formed before 
any of the organisms existed on our globe, 
and that wherever granite was found t» situ, 
it might be taken for granted that it was a 
primitive formation, bdow whkh none of the 
limestone or fossiliferous rocks could be found. 
This theory seems to be wrong, according to 
a paper read before the Association of Science 
by Professor Hitchcock. In it he describes 
what is called «• a geological phenomenon," 
near lake Memphremagog, which consists of 
a mass of granite overlying fossiliferous rock 
and injecting dikes downward into the lime- 
stone. Sir William Logan, of Canada, con- 
firmed the statements of Professor Hitchcock, 
and gave reasons for supposing the granite of 
Maine to be younger than the limestone, but 
older than the coal formations. 



For th« SehoolsiMter. 
lUuaionflt 

BT Anna xlisabitb. 

I'TB seen the rose in beauty rear 

Her blushing brow to greet the dawn. 
And from her censors, far and near, 

With dewy fragrance lade the mom ; 
Nor deemed those leaves so bright and fair. 

Would ere the close of one brief day. 
Breathe their last sweetness on the air, 

And withering on the dark earth lay. 

I*Te seen the sun in glory rise 

Without a cloud to dim his eye, 
And all the brightness of the skies 

Seemed borne unto his chariot nigh ; 
Nor dreamed those glowing beams of light 

Must fade when storms swept by in wrath. 
That shades of gloom and dark midnight. 

Could cross the sunlight's radiant path. 

I'Te heard \he liquid waves* soft flow, 

From coral gardens breathe a tone 
Of music, sweet, and clear, and low. 

As the wild sea harp's trembling moan. 
Unheeding that the storm-king's i)ower . 

Could 'waken loud his voiee of gloom. 
While in a brief, but fearful hour, 

A navy there would find its doom. 

And Oh ! I've looked on mortal man. 

Stamped with his Maker's visage warm. 
And marveled at the wondrous plan 

That gave to dust a godlike form ; 
Nor had I learned that soon the day 

Of death would stay the mortal tide. 
And elements of dark decay 

Then mingle with his form of pride. 

But soon the lore of coming years 

Taught me the cloud's deep gloom to tra^ 
The withering flowers, the falling tears, 

The mortal shades that dim each face ; 
Oh, would I were as then a child 

To drink the sunlight of life's stream, 
With joyous feet to roam each wild, 

Nor wake to find life's joys a dream. 
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For the Sehoolmaiter. 
A«peot« of Publio Schools.— ITo. 3. 

W PENKSTLTAiriA. 

From ih4 Annual Report of the St^^erintendent 
for 1867. 
Totai Number of Schools. — « Total nuinber of 
schools in the State, excloaWe of Philadel- 
phia, 10,956/ 

< Length of School Term, — The length of 
time that the schools have been open during 
the year, ayerages fire months and thirteen 
dajs, being an increase of one day over last 
year and thirteen days over 1853. The heavy 
expenditures for building purposes during the 
last three years, and for the improrement of 
school houses in their furniture, apparatus, 
&c., and the more juat and liberal wages paid 
to teachers, haye kept down this item.' 

Nwnber of <reacher», their Salariet, Number 
of Scholars and Expenditures. — * Number of 
teachers employed in the common schools, 
ezclusiye of Philadelphia, 12,475. Includ- 
ing the city of Philadelphia, the total num- 
ber of teachers is 13,445. Males, 7,924. Fe- 
males, 5,221. This does not include the whole 
number of persons engaged in teaching dur- 
ing the year. Under the rule established in 
the infancy of the system, when a teacher is 
employed for the winter term and a different 
teacher takes charge of the samtt school for 
the summer term, they two are reported as 
one teacher. Ten per cent, may be safely 
added to the total number to make up for 
this peculiarity. 

' Average salary of male teachers per month, 
$24.00. Average salary of female teachers 
per month, (16.60. 

< Whole number of scholars in the public 
schools, ezclusiye of Philadelphia, 541,247. 
Including Philadelphia the total for the State 
is, 596,008. There are 25,782 children within 



the legal age, not provided with common 
schools privileges. 

( Amount expended for purchasing ground, 
building school houses, repairs, &c., $444,- 
285.86. Increase over the highest amount in 
any former year, 150,835.17. These figures 
testify more forcibly than any verbal descrip- 
tion, of the dilapidated condition of the 
school houses erected from twenty to thirty 
years ago, the increasing number of schools 
to be thus provided for, and the commendable 
efforts in the respective districts to meet the 
demand created by the improving prospects 
of the system.' 

< Tuition, Fuel, and Contingencies, — Amount 
expended for tuition, fuel, and contingencies, 
ezclusiye of Philadelphia, $1,309,929.93. 
The amount for the State is $1,788,284.45. 
Adding the ** building expenses," &c.» the 
total for the year is $2,232,570.01.' 

< Sate of Local Taxation, — The returns on 
this subject are not yet full. The average for 
school piirposes so far as reported, is (5.72) 
five mills and seventy-two hundreds on the 
dollar ; and for building pxirposes (3.3) three 
mills and three-tenths on the dollar. The 
latter item is no definite criterion for any 
practical purpose, unless the whole State 
could be included for a series of years.' 

< Special Statistics, — Number of school 
houses in fifty-three counties, sufficiently 
well adapted to the puzpose or grade of school 
for which they are intended, in point of loca- 
tion, and all other respects named in the in- 
structions, accompanying the note-books fur- 
nished to county superintendents, 1,787. 
Number which are not, in their present con- 
dition, so adapted, but are so susceptible of 
alteration and improvement as to become so, 
3,844. Number in all respects, or any essen- 
tial particular, unfit to be the training places 
of youth, 2,719.' 

« School Furniture, — In fifty counties the 
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number of school houses with ftimiture in 
the first class, is 1,109, Number of second 
class, 3,3SA. In the third class, 3,614/ 

* Schools. — In forty-eight counties the num- 
ber of graded schools, or schools high or low, 
into which no pyipils but those possessed of 
oertain acquirements, are admitted, is report- 
ed at 875. The number in which any suc- 
cessful attempt at classification has been 
made, 4,265. The number in which there is 
neither grading of the school, nor classifica- 
tion of the pupils, 2,863.' 

« Ttaehwi Agei. — Under serenteen years 
of age, 519. Between twenty-one and twen- 
ty-five, [the greatest number,] 8,262.' 

< Ea^psriancs in Teaching, — In forty-seren 
counties, the number of teachers who haye 
taught less than one year, is 2,252. Who 
haye tatght between one and three years, 
[the greatest number], 3,204. Who haye 
taught oyer twenty years, 155.' 

< Eduoationdl Reading, — Number of teachers 
in forty-one counties, who haye read books 
and periodicals on teaching, 3,256. Number 
who haye not, 4,180.' 

« Permanent Teachers. — In forty- three coun- 
ties, the number who intend to make teach- 
ing a permanent business, is 3,227. Those 
who do not, 5,398.' 

« Education of Teachers. — There is nothing 
to add to the estimates of last year, under 
this head, except the general remark, that a 
much larger number of the teachers now in 
the common schools haye had the benefit of 
instruction at county institutes, priyate nor- 
mal schools, academies, and seminaries, with 
special reference to the business of teaching.' 

« Quali/icaHons of Teachers, — In fifty-two 
counties, the number of teachers who giye 
full satisfaction in their respective grades, is 
3,112. Medium teachers, who may be em- 
ployed until better can be procured, 4,465. 



The niunber whose services had better be dis- 
pensed with, 2,517.' 

• The New Sehool Act. — In a fortunate hour 
the act of 8th May, 1854, was placed upon 
the statute book. It made a great advance 
upon former school laws, in 

* 1. The local powers conferred, and busi- 
ness reforms secured. 

< 2. Graded schools, and the branches of 
learning prescribed. 

• 8. Professional examination of teachen^ 
and supervision of the schools. 

< A passing reference to these distinguish- 
ing features may be serviceable at the present 
time.' 

Improvemmas, — * Graded schools were in 
existence prior to the act of '54, generally 
under special acts of Assembly, but were con* 
fined to our cities and larger towns* and not 
fully suceessfhl when the wards .were consti- 
tuted separate districts. The consolidation, 
of these, under the second section of the act» 
has never fieuled of the happiest results ; and 
it is to be regretted that there is stiU one large 
and wealthy borough where the advantages 
of this feature of the law have not yet been 
perceived and adopted. 

* During the last three years, in numerona 
villages and boroughs, directors have graded 
their schools, erected commodious and beau- 
tiful buildings, with stdtable furniture, text- 
books, and apparatus, and skillful and accom- 
plished teachers; thus solving the common 
school problem for their respective districts, 
by presenting to an approving public the livw 
ing, unanswerable demonstration of their true 
mission and capabilities.' 

Clinton County. — Ability of Teachers. — 
* Those whom I consider well qualified in 
all respects, fifteen ; those who give general 
satisfisiction, fifty ; medium teachers, employed 
until better ones can be procured, twenty i 
those who are sadly wanting in the necessary 
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qualifications, who seem to hare no spirit or 
lore for the calling, six. 

* The latter were employed because they 
would ksep school cheap, and were given cer- 
tificates of incompetency, from necessity rath- 
er than merit, but wiU probably not apply 
a^ain, as they were advised to seek other em- 
ployment. Directors, also, were notified not 
to employ them, as certificates of such a low 
grade would not be issued hereafter. To 
grant any such was one of the most painful 
of my official duties, but the time has arrived 
now, I think, when all of our schools can be 
supplied with better ones — when these dead 
iranches can be cut ofi" firom our educational 
tree, and when new and healthy scions can 
be engrafted thereon. The abuses of the sys- 
tem had to be gradually and carefuUy correct- 
ed, and its defects supplied, as circumstances 
would permit. Several were refused certifi- 
cates altogether. The schools of Lock Haven, 
Salona, and Mill Hall, are yearly supplying 
the county with new teachers.' 

We have reserved for a ftiture article some 
quotations of a more general character. 

STATl HfO^MAJt SCHOOLS. 

From a communication from Prof. J. B. 
Wickersham, principal of Lancaster County 
Kormal School, Millersville, Pa. 

InstnieHon, — ' We have two distinct courses 
of instruction, viz : 1st. A course of in- 
struction embracing the branches required to 
be taught in common schools ; and 2d. An 
advanced course of instruction, embracing the 
higher mathematics, general literature, and 
several of the natural sciences. Opportunity 
is also famished for a full course of study in 
both the ancient and modem languages, but 
it is optional with the student, and not neces- 
sary to graduation. The duration of the 
term of study depends upon circumstances. 
For a fuU course in the mathematics, lan- 
guages, and sciences, it would require the 



same time usually devoted to studies in coir 
leges of good standing.' 

Students, — < Our students come from all 
classes of society. Among them there are 
many young men and young women who are 
making use of their own hard- earnings to 
gratify their thirst of knowledge, and prepare 
themselves for the proper discharge of ths 
duties of their chosen profession ; and work- 
ing with them, side by side, may be seen ths 
sons and daughters of the wealthy, an in- 
creasing proportion of whom are also prepar- 
ing to teach, because teaching is becoming an. 
honorable profession.' 

BuUdingt and Teaehen, — * The buildings, 
as at present arranged, will accommodate ons 
hundred and seventy-five students with board- 
ing; the remainder board at private houses 
in the village, from two to ten in a fiunily. 
Some students prefer boarding in the village, 
while others prefer boarding in the institu- 
tion; but, generally speaking, I believe the 
latter is preferred. The boarding and lodging 
arrangements have not been as complete fb 
they will be when the contemplated additions 
shall have been made to the buildings. The 
fiiculty, with the exception of the principal, 
board and lodge in the institution. A teach- 
er's room is located in each hall, and the 
teacher occupying it has special charge of the 
students rooming in the hall during study 
hours, and general charge at other times. 
Our professors and teachers comprise six gen- 
tlemen and six ladies.' 

Imprwement, — < Our trustees resolved to 
enlarge the school buildings and the grounds 
attached thereto, so as to bring the whole 
within the requirements of the act oif the 20th 
of May, 1857, at a public meeting of trustees 
and stockholders held on the 29th day of last 
June, a little more than a month after the act 
was passed. 

* The cost of the buildings and grounds up 
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to that time was $26,000 ; the additions and 
alterations already made will cost about 
$5,000, and those contemplated will cost, 
probably, $15,000 more. The whole cost of 
the buildings, when completed, with furniture 
for chapel, library room, recitation rooms, and 
a moderate outlay for apparatus, cannot be 
much less than $50,000. Probably $5,000 of 
this expenditure might have been saved, had 
all the buildings been constructed at once ; 
and had it been done according to well di- 
gested plans the appearance of the building 
and its adaptation to our present wants, for 
the same expenditure, might hare been much 
better.' 



Quaint Bishop Hall expressed the whole 
philosophy of the just distribution of work 
and play, when he said : 

"Recreation is intended to the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe ; to sharpen the edge 
of it, which otherwise would grow dull and 
blimt. He, therefore, that spends his whole 
time in recreation, is ever whetting, never 
mowing ; his grass may grow and his steed 
starve. As, contrarily, he that always toils 
and never recreates is ever mowing, never 
whetting ; laboring much to little purpose — 
as good no scythe as no edge. Then only 
doth the work go forward when the scythe is 
so seasonably and moderately whetted that it 
may cut ; and so cuts that it may have the 
help of sharpening. I would so interchange 
that I neither be dull with work, nor idle and 
wanton with recreation." 



" What is that ? " asked a teacher of a lit- 
tle girl, pointing to the letter X.— "Why, 
that's papa's name; I've seen him write it 
ever so many times." 



Daak clouds bring waters when the bright 
bring none. — Buntan, 



For the Schoolmatter. 
Bad Spelling. 

Noticing in the May number of Tkb 
ScHOOLKASTBB an account of a boy whose 
"speUin is outragously defishent," I have 
been thinking that he is not alone in that re- 
spect. It is a lamentable fact that while 
orthography is the most important branch of 
education, no branch is so much neglected ia 
our common schools. 

It has become a practice of late to crowd 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, and 
sometimes algebra and Latin into the heads of 
pupils of ten or twelve years of age, while 
spelling is left in the background, to be 
brought up at leisure, which will certainly 
never be done. Let a pupU once get into 
advanced studies and he wUl never go back 
into the old spelling book with its hard words 
and torn and dirty pages. He must attend to 
something of more importance* 

How seldom do we find a good speller. It 
is true we find many whose orthography is 
tolerable, but still you will see many of their 
words standing out in bold defiance of Webster 
or Worcester. Bad spelling is not confined 
to the uneducated class, but many of our 
business men, whose education in other 
branches is of the highest order, are " out- 
ragously difishent" in this respect. The 
merchant sends his advertisement to the 
printer, which, if it was printed as written, 
would show a singular assortment of goods. 
For instance, a merchant advertises that he 
keeps constantly on hand a large variety of 
house furnishing goods, consisting in part of 
"matrasses," "wal paper," &c., &c., also 
" blanke books and stationary " of " evry 
description." But I need not go on giving 
illustrations, every one can see need enough 
of a better system of training in this branch 
than was formerly pursued. 

But who shall see to it that the youth of 
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the present day recdye the necessary instruc- 
tion in orthography ? The children certainly 
"Will not do it themselves. The parents gen- 
erally think it their whole duty to send their 
children tp school and furnish the necessary 
books, and even this is frequently the cause 
of much bad feeling on their part. But 
the teacher should attend to it, and try to 
bring about a different state of things, for to 
him and to him alone will the task be given. 
How then shall it be done } I answer, simply 
by creating an interest in the minds of your 
pupils for the study of orthography. 

But some one says, « How shall this be 
done } " ' There are various plans in practice 
with which most teachers are probably famil- 
iar. One plan which I have tried with good 
success is. when a word is spelled wrong, give 
out the next word to the next pupil, and so 
on until some one corrects the mistake. If 
no one corrects it, then consider it ** missed " 
by the whole class. There are many wOrds 
which can be spelled but two ways, and when 
you inform the scholar that the one above him 
has spelled the word wrong, he will be sure to 
spell it right, when perhaps he would have 
spelled it in the same way at the first trial. 
With the plan just mentioned this difficuitj 
is obviated. 

Another method is to let the pupils that 
can write take their slates and write the words 
as you give them out. Then let them change 
slates, and while you spell the words, let 
them mark all that are written wrong. Fin- 
ally, show your pupils that you are interested 
in the study and they will not long be behind. 

B. B. T. 



A Fbettt Compliment. — A driver of a 
coach, stopping to get some water for the 
yoimg ladies inside, being asked what he 
stopped for, replied, «I am watering my 
flowers." 



For the Schoolmuter. 
Isaac Watts, D. D. 

SXAMFLE8 OF HIS LYniC POETBT. 



UniverBaUiy of favor — Some account of his 
Ufe and works — Specimen of modem mod\fi^ 
cation — Illustrations of lyric poetry — Ele- 
giac — Friendly — Their merits. 

Childbbn love the divine and moral songs 
of Dr. Watts, because they love truth simply 
and sweetly expressed. Sweet sounds tra- 
verse the air unchanged, while distant noises 
sink into a harmless jargon, just as the tones 
of bells from the steeples of a city are clearly 
distinguished by a departing and distant trav- 
eler above the din and confusion of the streets. 
So the numbers of Watts linger in the mem- 
ry long after men have departed from the 
period of yonth. The name of >their author 
needs no other urn than the hearts of those 
who love them« 

The uniform dignity and quietness of Watts' 
cffusions-is consonant with his peaceful life at 
Abney Park, where he dwelt thirty-six years, 
under the benevolent patronage of Sir Thomas 
Abney, and where he died at the advanced 
age of seventy-five. Though Sir Thomas 
himself deceased in eight years from the com- 
mencement of Dr. Watts' residence at Abney, 
the same privileges which he had always en- 
joyed were extended to him by the widow of 
his benefactor. He was then in the decline 
of health, and he found at Abney most agree- 
able retirement and social intercourse. 'Here,' 
says Dr. Gibbon, * without any care of his 
own, he had everything which could contrib- 
ute to the enjoyment of life and favor the 
pursuit of his studies. Here he dwelt^ a 
family which, for piety, order, harmony, and 
every virtue, was a house of God. Here he 
had the privilege of a country recess, the fra- 
grant bower, the spreading lawn, the fiowery 
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garden, and other adrantages to soothe his 
mind and aid in his restoration to health; 
to yield him, whenever he chose them, most 
grateful intervals from his laborious studies, 
and enable him to return to them with re- 
doubled vigor and delight.' While residing 
here, the poet published his Psalms in verse, 
in the year 1716, as appears by the date ap- 
pended to the preface, after his three books 
of hymns and spiritual songs had passed 
through six editions. 

His residence at Abney began in 1712. 
Fourteen years before, he commenced his la- 
bors as a minister of the gospel, while resid- 
ing at Stoke Newington. He was first ap- 
pointed assistant preacher and four years 
later was advanced to the station of minister 
to an Independent congregation. He was 
then at the age of 24 years. Soon after, he 
was himself assisted by an associate, but he 
finally gave up his charge and retired to 
Abney. 

Of his youth little is now of interest to us, 
except his early education. He was bom at 
Southampton on the 17th July, 1674. At the 
age of four years, he commenced the study 
of Latin ; at sixteen, he entered the school of 
Rev. Thomas Bowe, a Dissenter, residing at 
London ; and att^ventyhe commenced study- 
ing for the ministry at his father's house, 
where he remained two years. Afterwards 
remaining with Sir John Hartopp four or five 
years, as tutor to his son, he accepted the 
position at Stoke Newington. 

During his labors among his people, he be- 
came so endeared to them that when, on 
account of continued ill health, resulting from 
violent and long-continued sickness, he was 
obliged to retire firom his pulpit, his resigna- 
tion was refused ; and although his place was 
supplied by the election of another pastor, his 
salary was generously continued. The death 
of this estimable man, which occurred on the 



twenty-fifth of November, 1748, was as calm 
and peaceful as his life had been. 

Little credit is given to ministers generally 
for their theological writings. Those of Dt, 
Watts, particularly his sermons, exhibit ft 
remarkable tone of manly piety graced by a 
characteristic elegance of diction. His Itogie^ 
or ths Right Ute of Reiuorit was published ill 
1724. The academic text-book on The Jus- 
provement of the Mind was a supplement tD 
the former. His name is, however, most 
kindly cherished as the writer of Divine SonffWt 
Hyme and Spiritual Song», and the Ptalmi of 
David, Imitated in the Language of the Nem 
Teatament. A great number of pieces from 
the two latter works may be found in hymn* 
books of every sect of Protestants, whei^ 
they are still among the best and most availa*- 
ble. Horae Lyrieae; Poems, chiefly of ft 
Lyric kind, a much rarer work, is the source 
of many of the most beautiful hymns in mod* 
em collections. The adaptation of some of 
these is quite curious and deserves an exam« 
pie, in which it will mayhap appear, the 
hymnologists, to whom we have more thaa 
once before referred, have exhibited commend- 
able perseverance and ingenuity. The piece 
in Watts is entitled The Hardy Soldier, and 
it is addressed to the Bt. Hon. John Lord 
Cutts. At the siege of Namur. 

The altemate lines beginning with the firft 
are Watts'. Those interlined ere the modified 
version. 

THB HAU>T 80LDIE&. 
X. 

" O, why is man so thoughtless grown ? 
0, sinner why so thoughtless grown ? 
"Why guilty souls in haste to die ? 
Why in such dreadful haste to die ? 
" Vent'ring the leap to worlds unknown^ 
Daring to leap to worlds unknown, 
'* Heedless to arms and blood, they fly. 
Heedless against thy God to fly. 
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*' But phrenzy dares eternal fate, 
Wilt thou despise eternal fate, 
<* And, spurred with honor's airy dreams, 
Urged on hy sin's delusive dreams, 
" Flies to atUck th' infernal gate 
Madly attempt the infemai gate 
<* And force a passage to the Barnes." 
And force thy passage to the flames ? 

▼. 

Thus hoY'ring o'er Namuria's plains. 
Stay, sinner, on the gospel plains 
Sung heavenly Love in Oahriel's form ; 
And hear the Lord of life unfold 
Young Thraso left the moving strains. 
The glories of his dying pains, 
And vow'd to pray before the storm. 
Forever telling, yet untold. 

We have careAilly examined the most an< 
thentio and correct edition of the hymns of 
Watts, in order to aroid the quotation of snch 
^ssages from his Lyrics as are prdbably most 
Camiliar to the reader, and have chosen suck 
others as are both characteristioof Watte and 
a^ just examples of his poetic skilL Our 
main purpose in this paper being to present 
#> the reader some of the prominent merits of 
Watts' lyric poetry, we have refrained from 
minute criticism, choosing to copy copious 
examples because we deem Watts may be so 
studied to most adrantage. As an instance 
of the union of noeetne$s, delicacy, and grace, 
^e quote two stanzas from the poem entitled 

8INCERB PBAI8B. 

]jp native white and red 

The rose and lily stand, 
And free from pride, their beauties spread 

To show thy skillful hand. 

The lark mounts up the sky. 

With unambitious song, 
And bears her Maker's praise on high 

XTpon her artless tongue. 

Some stanzas from The Song of the Angels, 



fall under the same head. Our space is, how- 
ever, too limited for the whole poem, and we 
dislike to quote disconnected stanzas ; we 
also desire to quote in full, ^pi^duction of 
the poet, wherein pathoe unites' with beauty 
and charming simplicity. It is as follows : 

HA.PPT FKAJLTT. 

** How meanly dwells th' immortal mind ! 

" How vile these bodies are ! 
** Why was a clod of earth designed 

" T' inclose a heav'nly star ? 

« Weak cottage where our souls reside ! 

•« The flesh, a tottering wall ; 
*' With frightful breaches, gaping wide, 

« The building bends to fall. 

'' All round it storms of trouble blow, 

"And waves of sorrow roll; 
** Cold waves and winter storms beat through, 

"And pain the tenant soul. 

" Alas I how frail our state I " said I f 

And thus went mourning on. 
Till sudden, from the cleaving sky, 

A gleam of glory shone. 

My soul felt all the glory come. 

And breath'd her native air ; 
Then she remember'd heav'n her home, 

And she a pris'ner here. 

Straight she began to change her key. 

And, joyfUl in her pains. 
She sung the frailty of her clay 

In pleasurable strains. 

" How weak's the prison where I dwell I 

" Flesh but a tottering wall, 
" The breaches cheerfully foretell 

" The house must shortly fall. 

"No more, my friends, shall I complain, 
, " Though all my heart-strings ache ; 
"Welcome disease and eVry pain 
" That makes the cottage shake. 

"Now let the tempest blow all round ; 

" Now swell the surges high, 
" And beat this house of bondage down» 

•• To let the stranger fly. 
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'' I have a manBion built above 

"By the eternal hand; 
** And should the earth's old basis move, 

" My heavenly house must stand. 

" Yes, for 'tis there my Saviour reigns, 

" (I long to see the God) 
<* And his immortal strength sustains 

*' The courts that cost him blood." 

Hark, from on high my Saviour calls : 

" I come, my Lord, my love," 
Devotion breaks the prison walls, 

And speeds my last remove. 

We may safely assert that this beautiful 
piece can never die, so long as melody, sweet- 
ness, and tenderness retain their power to af- 
fert the heart. 

As an instance of rapturous sublimity, a 
passage may suffice from a brief poem on the 
resurrection. 

Lo, I behold the scatt'ring shades, 

The dawn of heaven appears. 
The sweet immortal morning spreads 

Its blushes round the spheres. 

The muse of Watts often ascended in lofty 
flights when singing the Power of God. A 
single quotation will Ulustrate a very com- 
mon merit of our author's style. 

qod'b dominion and dec&ees. 

Th' Almighty Voice bid ancient night 

Her endless realms resign, 
And lo ! ten thousand globes of light 

In fields of azure shine. 

Now wisdom, with superior sway 

Guides the vast moving frame, 
Whilst all the ranks of being pay 

Deep rev'rence to his name. 

He spake, the sun obedient stood, 

And held the falling day ; 
Old Jordan backward drives his flood, 

And disappoints the sea. 

Some of the finest elegiac poetry is includ- 
ed within the lyrics of Watts. Too often, 



the elegy is debased into a mere collection of 
threadbare lamentations, as false as they are 
insipid and puerile. If grief be not genuine, 
it should, at least, in an elegy have some ap- 
pearance of reality. In the spirit of charity, 
howeyer, we may forgive undue praise, know- 
ing how strong must be the temptation to 
sacrifice a little truth to poetry, when propi- 
tiating the muse for a neatly rounded period 
or a fortunate rhyme. Little of such exces- 
sive praise can be found in the elegies of 
Watts. That to the memory of Thomas 
Gunston, Esquire, while it contains beauties 
not so apparent in his other elegies, is freer 
than they from overstrained grief or adula- 
tion. The examples below quoted are in- 
stances of his skill when in his happier mood, 
and convey a solemn, mournful tone to the 
mind. 

7B0M AN SLBOT. 

Th' unhappy house looks desolate and mourns. 

And every door groans doleful as it turns ; 

The pillars languish ; and each lofty wall 

Stately in grief laments the master's fall. 

In drops of briny dew, the fabric bears 

His faint resemblaitce, and renews my tears. 

Solid and square it rises from below ; 

A noble air without a gaudy show 

Reigns through the model, and adorns the whole. 

Manly and plain. Such was the builder's soul. 

Oft have I laid the awful Calvin by. 
And the sweet Cowley, with impatient eye. 
To see those walls, pay the sad visit there, 
And drop the tribute of an hourly tear : 
Still I behold some melancholy scene. 
With many a pensive thought, and many a sigh 
between. 

— in vain the day 
Breaks through the windows with a joyful ray, 
And makes a shining path along the floors. 
Bounding the ev'ning and the morning hours : 
In vain it bounds 'em ; while vast emptiness 
And hoUow silence reigns through all the plaee» 
Nor heeds the cheerfUl change of nature's faoe^ 
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Yet nature's wheels will on without control. 
The sun will rise, the tuneful spheres will rolli 
And the two mighty Bears walk round and watch 
the pole. 

With the citation of the half pottion of a 
poem sacred to friendship, in which the reader 
will find a few passages to admire, our quo- 
tations must cease. In our readiness to do 
justice to the memory of the poet, we have 
preferred not to mar that regard, which, as 
students of his productions, we are justified 
in cherishing for him, hy the insertion of a 
few petty slips of a poet's pen|, which would 
only proToke a smile, and would fail to modify 
his fame or to impair a correct notion of his 
worth. 

TO WILLLiX BLJtCXBOVBN, BSam&S. 

Mark how it snows ! how fast the Talley fills 1 
And the sweet groTes the heavy garment wear ; 

Tet the warm sunbeams bounding from the hills. 
Shall melt the tell away, and the young green 
appear. 

But when old age has on your temples shed 
Her siWer frost, there's no returning sun; 

Swift files our autumn, swift our summer's flbd. 
When youth and loye, and spring, and golden 
joys are gone. 

Then cold and winter, and your age4$niow. 
Stick fast upon you ; nor the rich array. 

Not the green garland, nor the rosy bough. 
Shall cancel or ccsioeal the melancholy grey. 

Many of the elements of ^e poetry reside 
in the productions of \V%I^. Although he 
is not seldom unfortunate in the choice of 
words, especially when in the calmer emo- 
tions of his soul, his phrases and sentences, 
M such, in the loftier flights o(- imagination, 
excel in grandeur and beauty. In few poets 
cotemporary with Wln &>% so truly united the 
Tirtues of simplicity and elegance, strength 
and dignity. If we deny to him some merits, 
ure must itiU concede fhat few hare posiessed 



more widely that power so essential to poeti 
and orators — the power of causing the hearts 
of thousands to throb with pure emotion or 
to beam with holy desire. 

A tithe of the good' or eril which may be 
done by means of such f ilent messengers as 
words fitly expressed is scarcely appreciated. 
Estimating the worth of an author by his in- 
fluence, to what writer may we compare a 
man whose sfanplest songs have been cherished 
by millions and sweetly echoed from genera- 
tion to generation through the space of a hun- 
dred years } Although in life Dryden corered 
himself with honors, few of the souxfees of 
his fieane are worthy of a place so near the 
heart as the poems of Watts haye already 
attained. 

The luster of gold is undimmed by passing 
through the corroding influences of years. 
So the poetry of Dr. Watts is as delightful 
to-day as when it was first issued ; ' while 
that of Dryden, though it glistened for awhile 
in the sunlight of popularity, has lost its bril- 
liancy by age. - Like those of Wesley, the 
hymns of Dr. Watts are the saror of modem 
hymn-books. The former author charms the 
mind by his fervor and brilliancy ; the latter, 
by his dignity, sweetness, and power. 



Yebt touching and beautifril were the 
words of the old schoolmaster as life passed 
away. «It is growing dark ~> the school 
may be dismissed." Down to the very gate 
of an unseen world he carried his love and 
regard for the children whom he had trained. 



Washikotok, Tisiting a lady in his neigh- 
borhood on leaving the house, a little girl was 
directed to open the doo^. He turned to the 
child and said, « I am sorry, my little dear, 
to give you so much trouble." " I wish, sir," 
she replied, <• it was to let you in." 
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The Moral in GoTomnMnt* 

Wb not nnfrequently hear expressions im- 
plying that there is somehow mysteriously 
connected with goedEiiess a weakness which is 
incompatible with the power to gotem or 
secure obediepce* But nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth, if by goTemment we 
mean the pow«r to secure right choices, and 
by obedience yoluntary compliance with just 
nles. We would not assert that all whose 
moral life is abore reproach can goyem others, 
but we maihtain that the moral ia a far more 
controtUng element than the intellectual or 
the physicaL 

This follows from the yery nature and struc- 
ture of mind. The will is the central, the 
controlling power. The will chooses or re- 
fuses. And as man has the power to secure 
the right choices of his fellow, he so far, and 
only so far, truly gorems him. Following of 
rules, then, may be without this, but cheer- 
Ail and yoluntary acquiescence in those rules 
there cannot be. The parent or teacher may 
force a child to conform to rules by fear of 
ptmishment or by means not strictly moral, 
but in so doing, the highest and most essen- 
tial element of goyemment and obedience is 
entirely wanting. 

The controllMg power of the moral is also 
seen in the fact that not only the expediency 
of obedi^ce is seen, but the justice and equity 
. of her rules eaefiU, The intellectual teacher 
simply, may establish rules eyer so just, but 
they do not carry with them to the pupil so 
Btrong a sense of obligation, — so deep a 
feeling that they ought to be obeyed because 
they are right. The moral will, of course, be 
appealed to with the greatest success where 
the conscience is most susceptible, but we 
apprehend that the appeal to youth, when 
made by a good man, is neyer entirely in yain. 

That the moral is the controlling power 
appears, because it, and it only, assures the 



ftillest confidence of the goyemed. Man rt- 
seryes his entire confidence for the good 
alone. Though "coxtftdenee is a plant of 
slow growth" in the soil of yirtue, yet it 
neyer grows at all in the soil of yice. The 
pupil of any maturity will not commit him« 
neli to the complete guidance and control of 
an immoral teacher. But in the teacher whos6 
promise neyer fails, whose word is always the 
exactest truth, whose life is a commentary of 
yirtue upon his words, the pupil reposes 
entire confidence, and this confidence secured, 
the goyemment of the teacher is, of necessity, 
well-nigh perfect. 

The saXie truth is proyed by an appeal td 
the facts of history and of indiyidual experi- 
ence. Those nations which haye had the 
deepest moral life haye to the greatest degree 
controlled the destinies of the world. Thft 
abstemious Boman, with his lofty ideas of 
right and reyerence for law, has &r mora 
shaped the course of eyents than the sensuous 
Greek. The influence of William ««th» 
SUent" is to-day felt with ten-fold mora 
power throughout the ciyilized world than 
that of Charles the Fifth. The mighty intd- 
lect of Vapoleon for a few years blazed like a 
meteor, but of the moral power of Washing- 
ton it may be said : — 

<' Steadfast, serene, immoyable, the same 
Tear after year 

Bums on forever n^ore that quenchless flame. 
Shines on that inextingushable light ! *' 

And who can measure the influence of Arnold? 
Was it not the moral which mainly confrol- 
led the restless spirits at Rugby, and has 
thence through a thousand, seen and unseen, 
infused itself into the mind of the present 
age ? Thus it has been, thus it will be, the 
moral abides, and through ages ** still liyes." 
But perhaps the greater part of the control- 
ling power of the moral in the teacher is in- 
direct, ai^d therefore unoonsciouB. It comes 
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oat in his look, his attitude* his gesture. The 
f^anff of his Toiee often betrays a depth of 
Amotion which falls upon the heart of the 
^pil with melting power. And how often 
hare we observed a stillness which seemed 
Anost blessed during the reading of a school 
Isx concert of a psalm of David or a parable 
qf our Lord. And during the morning prayer, 
<lthen every head was bowed, there has seemed 
to drop from above an influence as calm and 
peaceftil as the falling of the purple shadows 
qf evening upo^ the vales and mountains of 
our quiet hoi^iai^ This calm is not alwayv 
flransient, but abides like a spirit of repose 
Ikzough the hours of the morning. No 
itranger could fail to observe the difference 
4& the order of such a school and that of one 
m which no voices chanted the praise of the 
Most High, and no hearts bowed belore our 
eommon Father. 

We should, therefore, regard the success of 
any attempt to banish moral teaching and in- 
fluence from our schools as most disastrous to 
the government of the same. Misrule, if not 
anarchy, would soon follow, and the facilities 
ioT intellectual discipline would be greatly 
diminished. It is as true in the school as in 
the world that by seeking the highest end of 
the soul's being first, the looser ends are 
thereby the better secured. It is, then, our 
highest wisdom, as wdl as duty, to regard the 
moral as of chief importance in the education 
of the youth of our land. — Mau, Teach&r* 



A Bad Hand- Writing. 

I think sympathetically of the worthy father 
of Dr. Chalmers. When he received his 
weekly or fortnightly letter from his distin- 
guished son, he careftiUy locked it up. By 
the time a little store had accumulated, his 
son came to pay him a visit, and then he 
broke all the seals and got the writer of the 
letters to read thenu— jyoMr'f Ma^wwe* 



The Use of liangaaga. 

Sons of our newspapers would not be 
greatly harmed if some of their reporters un- 
derstood the English language a little better. 
We may refer, for instance, to a newspaper 
in which it was stated last week that « one 
hundred and sixty-two persons were present 
at the recent prize fight between Barney and 
Conners, each of whom had an eye knocked 
out." As another instance, the following 
sentence, from an article in The Daily Tribune 
of Aug. 2dth, must have been rather a hard 
nut for some of the readers of that journal to 
oraek. The writer, in speaking of the large 
export of cotton that will take place this year 
to England, thus lucidly states what will be 
the effect thereof : << It will check to soma 
degree the phlebotomic drainage of the yel- 
low current that vivifies the veins of our com- 
me«e, and to that extent delay or modify any 
morbific crisis Ukely to be induced by the 
febrile system of stimulation now predomi- 
nant." The Southern papers frequently con- 
tain paragraphs whose warmth of style indi- 
cates the effects of the climate of the ** Sunny 
South." We have met with nothing lately 
which exceeds the following, taken from The 
Ne#: Orleans Crescent. It is the coneluding 
part of a description of an execution : 

<' He bowed his head forward ; therie was a 
moment of breathless silence among the spec- 
tators ; a sharp click was heard in the cell 
behind, and at the same instant the trap and 
stpol fell with a clatter, and James Mullen, 
young t healthy ^ and handtame, in hia nice white 
ettit, with ^ crupifix and medal suepended to 
his neek by a broad blue ribbon, remained dang- 
ling and twinging in the bright avnehine" — N* 
Y. Independent. 



If oranges can be purchased for a penny a 
piece^ how much would one cost ? 
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Children Iiove Flawert. 

A BBAT7TIVUL incident, showing the natural 
love of flowers in children, and how easily it 
may be cultivated, occurred a few days since 
in one of the public schools of this city. 
Borne eight months ago, in one of the visits of 
H. Q. Pardee, superintendent of Sunday 
Bohools, to an uptown day-school the love of 
flowers was chosen as the subject of one of 
his pleasant talks with the children. 

« We should love flowers," said Mr. Pardee, 
«< God loves them. See how he beautifies the 
world with them. How sweet they make the 
atmosphere where the fruit trees bloom in 
Spring. All of you have seen, and I suppose 
nearly all of you have loved flowers. I love 
to grow them. I never have any desire to go 
to horse-races, dog fights, cock fights, or man 
fights, for amusement. Neither do I epend 
my spare time at the tavern. I spend it in 
my garden, among my fruits and fiowers. 
They give real happiness to me, to my child- 
ren, and to all my friends who chance to see 
their beauty. Now, how many of these 
children would like to grow a beautiful flower 
of their own? One, two, ten, twenty? Oh, 
there is a hundred of them I Very well. 
Now I will tell you what I will do. I have 
in my little yard some beautiftd German 
•Alters. From these I wiU grow seed and sow 
it next Spring, and grow little plants which 
may be big enough in June to transplant, and 
then I will give to each little boy and girl in 
this school, a plant, or to so many as will 
promise to set it out in the garden or yard, or 
in a pot, and tend it carefully, until it grows 
big enough to bear flowers. Now, remember 
this." 

A few days since, Mr. Pardee went to the 
school, and asked them if they remembered 
the promise ; and not one had forgotten it. 

•« Now," said he, «« I am ready to filfill my 
promise. Z have planted the seed and God 



has blessed it, and the object for which it wtftf 
planted : for he loves little children. Do yon 
remember what ha said about them ? " 
*' Yes, sir, • Sufi^er little children to come 

unto me.' " 

f 

•* Yes, that was it : for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. Now about these little plants. 
I can't pull them up and bring them here be- 
cause they will wilt, and perhaps die, but, as 
many of you as can find a place to plan| one 
in the ground, and will promise me to take 
care of it, shall have one to-morrow at five 
o'clock, at my house in thirty-flfth street. I 
will take them from the bed where they are 
growing, and wrap a little paper and dirt 
around the roots, and you can each take one 
in your hands and run home and set it out, 
water it and it will live and grow and bear 
flowers. But no one need come who is not 
willing to take care of it for months, and wait 
patiently for its flowers." 

" I fear," said the teacheij^ " that they will 
be troublesome in going to your house." 

« Oh no : I presume of the thousands here» 
not more than a hundred will come." 

In this he was mistak/an ; for before four 
o'clock the street began to fill with children. 

They soon filled the steps of Mr. Pardee's 
house, as well as those of his neighbors, and 
the sidewalks were lined with amateur florists* 
For two hours he labored as fast as possible 
to supply their hands — the girls first, the 
boys at his suggestion generously giving waj 
and quietly waiting their turn, until instead 
of the anticipated one hundred he funs^hed 
a majority of the whole school. ;For twa 
hours the street was a scene of great iuterest. 
The windows and doors of neighboring houses 
all exhibited curious faces gleaming with 
pleasure at such an unwonted scene in that 
quiet locality. Already had the flowers blos- 
somed and borne fruit in the hearts of the 
chUdren.— iV«t0 York Dribune* 
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SWILL EMH TEE AITEIE S®I® 



tcAlto. 



E. R. B. 
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1. Swell high the an - tbem sont;; O'er hill and dale pro - long the gladsome lay, 

2. Let ev - ery heart re - floond. Nor nd - ness here oe found to break the spell , 

3. As on our way we speed, God's band will kind - ly lead in paths of right. 
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¥wo or four voleei. 
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Betard* 
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Praise him whose matchless love, With blessings from above hath crowned our way- 
All nature's myriad throng Echoes the cho - ral song through mead and delL 
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Why should we faint or fear ? Hope's beacon star to cheer, is beam-ing bright 
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Praise him whose matchless love With blessings ih>m above Hath crowned onr way. 
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All natare's my - riad throng, Echoes the oho-ral song through mead and delL 
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ifiresilre Idrpartment* 



ComctrmoATlONa for this DepMrtneat niaj b« ad- 
dretsed < Firetlde Department, care '^m. A. Idtomy, 
£«q., 9, Waahington Baildingty Proridenee, B. 1/ 

Thb Fi&bbtdb Editob Yam receiyed the ar- 
ticle on 'The Wars of Alfred the Great/ 
with its accompanying note. He likes his 
cousin CharU$ B,, mnch the better for mak- 
ing no apologies for suffering his pen to oyer- 
run the bounds of three pages of MS.r but is 
obUged to draw a pencil ^tlj and kindly 
through a few sentences, in order to Mcom- 
modate Qousin Charlie's article to the limited 
■pace allotted to it. He always wants to 
know the real names and addresses of his 
correspondeito aoad nerer abuses their omifl- 
denfiCb Kindest greetings, cousin, from the 

FiSXBIDB. 

Which of the young lady readers of the 
Pireside will send in the clearest, neatest 
written ai^de on either of three subjects late- 
ly proposed by this department i 



Speak Ijoader.' 



My friend Eddie is anxious that he shall be 
properly appreciated. So, whenererhe is at 
play, hifl TOice is heard above aU the rest, 
either suggesting tome new play or finding 
&ult with the old one. The boys hare now 
become accustomed to his shrill, piercing tones, 
and as they haye discoTered thirt his plans are 
no better thaxw his brother Frank's, who is a 
more quiet and modest boy, they pay no at- 
tention to him. But when Frank, who is 
really sensible and good, makes any sugges- 
tion, though all of them are talking together, 
they are generally silent in a moment and 
wait to hear what he has to say, for they haye 
learned that when he speaks, he says some- 
thing. Then Frank yeryquieay but diotlaot^ 



ly makes his plan knowA, and in nine c«se# 
out of ten, his madest air, an 4 calm, manly 
tone, carry the boys aknig with hkn. When 
Frank is infayor of hide-and-wkeop, a wholr 
toneni of words ftt>m Eddie do no goodf 
eyen if he adyocates the boys' favorite game* » 
game ef blank^blank-bladder^ If Eddie 
would only moderate his voice to distinct and 
calm and firm tones, and leave off shouting 
his i^jiinionsi he would be 'much mote re- 
spected. 

Men may learn a lessen from Frank. Youngs 
ladies in the school-room, should, howeverr 
read the title ef this pieiBe and^ ttpplf tt lit-' 
erally. 



OWr Queatiott BoXb 



OPBlf TO ALL ; BITHBB V0» QJJUmom OH^ 
ANSWBBe. 

Qua§tion 13. le profanity now increasiiig 
among young men ? 

Q. 14. Why do distant Eghts seem Bi^oad- 
est on foggy nights } 

Q. l&, I tested the echoes at Echo Lake 
on the Franconi» Mountains, N. H.,* an^ waa 
somewhat surprised to find that the ech(f waa 
as distinct and as immediate while I shouted 
with my face turned yVom the lake as when i 
fjEiced the lake and the echoing mountam be^ 
yond. Has any one else ever noticed such » 
phenomenon, and can he give the reason for 
it? In tliis case, I think t&ere are no high-' 
lands bordering that edge of the lake on whicb 
I stood. 

Qr 16. Whence are the fofiowing sayings ^ 

Brevity is the soiil of wit. 

Evil commuxdcations corrupt good manners.' 

Wdl begun is half done. 

Tempos Fttffit, 

Q. 17. What is Nmo StyU and Old Siyle, 
when' applied- te dates, when iros the K^nf 
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^h buitigiitated and wherein doe* it differ 
fn time at ^e present day from Old Style } 



▲N8WE& TO QUB8TI0N TBN, 

PmoTiDSNCBy Atigb 15th| 1S59* 
Mr. Sdiior : — I heUiby enclose an answer 
to « question in tliii August number of Thb 
ScBOOLMASTBB, respecting the use of the fish 
as «) emblem of Christianity. 

In the times of the ancients it was custom- 
ary to use emblems much more than at the 
present. Cides had emblems as did also sects 
and religions. The Christian emblem of the 
^A was derived from the ancient motto, ifl^-evr 
Xfi^rtc Biou vM rMT»^ — Juu$ Chrui^ the Son of 
Ood^ the Saviour, Taking the initials of the 
words of this mott6. as expressing the same 
with more brevity they found the word IXBTS, 
the Greek word for JUh* Hence the use of 
the emblem. It was used by 'the ancient 
Chiistians very much as the initials «* I. H. S/' 
«re used by some sects of the present day 
to place upon tombs and sepulchres, and en- 
grave upon charms and ornaments* 

#« H. ▲• 



For ih« 8«lMmlaM0t«r. 
!tlie Wars of Aiflrod the Oreafe. 

Alfhed, the founder of the British mon- 
archy, was called to the throne when twenty- 
two years of age. ^* Bruit-tan,'* at that time, 
was invaded by the fierce Normans, Korth- 
meli, and Danes, that infested the northern 
seas of Europe, and who in times before had 
nevd found a superior or even an equaL It 
was now, in the height of their power, that 
young Alfred was caUed to give « timely 
check to their rapacity. 

Scarcely had he buried Ethelred. his broth- 
er, who reigned before him« before he was 
called upon <• To repel an invasion of the 
Daneft yrho had Beiaed Wilton, and were ex- 



ercising their usual ravages on the countries 
around." With a few troops that he could 
hastily mUster of lus immediate retainers, he 
directed his march with such celerity as to 
suzprise and defeat the invaders, until, carry* 
ing the victory a littietoo far for prudence, 
he was defeated in turn, but not without 
effecting a loss so severe on the Danes as to 
induce them to stipulate for « safe retreat 
from the kingdom. But oA being admitted 
into London, they exhibited as much faith in 
regard to the treaty as the Huns and Goths 
are said to have shown with the Romans. 
Bespoiling fruitful Mercia and forcing Buth- 
red, the king, to flee to a cloister, West Sax- 
on was the only power left with Alfred to 
retain the field. New hordes were now con- 
stantly arriving from Denmark and a detach- 
ment of them seising and plundering Chip- 
penham, so dispirited the Britons that they 
gave up the field and their liberties too, in 
despair. But Alfred , finding that he could not 
cheer his desponding countrymen, (although 
fighting eight batties in on year,) threw asida 
his. kingly gait and mien, and singly as a 
common laborer sought employment of a hus- 
bandman there to abide till an event should 
occur which would hasten his entrance once 
more on the battle field. It was while in this 
disguise, that the oft told tradition occurred 
with regard to the ** pancakes," and the meek- 
ness with which he bore the reproach of his 
hostess. 

But think you that Alfred could content 
himself here to stay, when the people he loved 
and o'er whom he was called to reign, were 
in bondage to fierce barbarians ? Discovering 
their remissness with a few followers he be- 
took himself to one of naturals fortresses, two 
acres of filnn ground in the midst of a large 
swamp, when, suddenly breaking forth upon 
detatchments of the Danes and defeating them 
he would as suddenly return, leaving the en- 
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emy stunned and bewildered; thnB presenting 
in his maneuyen a close analogy to the tac- 
tics used by our own Marioni so familiat to 
us all. 

At length, Oddulie, earl of Deron, one in 
whose heart the spark of liberty still sunriy- 
ed, made a sudden onslaught, killing Hubba, 
the chief, and capturing the enchanted stand- 
ard of the Danes. This aupidous erent was 
not passed unheeded by the king. Disguised 
as a wandering minstrel he boldly entered the 
Danish camp, and by his simplicity of man- 
ners won the affections of the Danes, who 
jdlewed him free access through the camp — 
atoB affording the opportunity of scanning nar- 
rowly their moyements and situation. Quiet- 
ly quitting the oamp, he made himself known 
to his gladdened subjects, who thought he 
was dead, raised again the flag of liberty, and 
led his people on to a yictory, easy yet com- 
plete, at the yery time when their oppressors 
were carelessly celebrating a festiyal. A part 
fled ; these he pursued and fought till they 
surrendered to the yictor. Generously he 
tret^ted them, and on their professing Christ- 
ianity permitted them to settle as permanent 
residents, acknowledging his authority al- 
though for a season goyemed by chiefs of 
their own. 

The setoon of tranquility now engendered 
was used by Alfred in strengthening the re- 
sources of the kingdom : — on the land, by 
erecting fortresses and conyerting the people 
into a nation of soldiers; on the sea, by 
instituting a nayy as the best method of de- 
fending a country whose only approach was 
the sea. By the aid of these timely precau- 
tions he was enabled to repel seyeral inroads, 
when Hasdngs crossed oyer to England in 
two parties, there joined the resident Danes, 
who were ready to fun the flames of rebellion 
on the reappearance of thur countrymen, and 
resumed the work of destruction, Alfred^ 



moying with his accustomed celerity, defeated 
and droye them from the country, and finally 
obtaining the supremacy on the sea by in-* 
creasing the sice of his yessels, captured 
twenty t)anish ships and hung all of the 
piratical crew at Winchester, flrst granting 
them a triaL «The well timed seyerity o£ 
this execution, together with the excellent 
posture of defense established erery where, 
restored fvJl tranquility in England, and pro- 
yided for the future security of the goyeru- 
ment." The resident Danes had once more 
submitted and been receiyed under his pro- 
tection ; the Welsh had also aduaowledged 
his power and left him undisputed ruler of 
all England* 

But is it meet to now lay down the pen 
without penning the battles fought and won 
against Ignorance and crime ? For how else 
could he leaye his kingdom filled with places 
of learning, tended by the best masters of 
Europe -^ leaye that system, the framework 
of England's common law — kaye hi^ coun-' 
try enyironed with strong fortresses well gar<« 
risoned, and the foundation of a nayy which 
has since ruled supreme-— the highways freed 
from banditti, and the people engaged in ag- 
riculture and the arts ? How else but with 
an imceasing war in which diligence and 
yigor united, when at the commencement of 
his reign but one person south and few north 
of the Thames, could interpret the Latin ser- 
yice, and the means of instruction possessed 
by the people was destroyed by the barbarian, 
the land stripped of her defenses, and the sea- 
shore unguarded and unprotected, and crime 
performed without fear ^ 

Well might hehayesaid, when called upon# 
after such a reign of twenty-nine and a half 
years, to surrender his soul to the God wha 
gaye it, •<My liying here has Bot been m 
vaixu" 
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The Path to the Grist ICU VToodM. 

Vfe know of a quiet and Bheltered nook, 
Shut in by the arching trees, 
Where the modest blue violet raises her head 
To be kissed by the swift-winged breeze. 

We mast leave the busy and dotty town, 
For a path that is bordered with green, 
By the river, whose waters the sunbeams change 
To a beautiful glittering sheen* 

And beyond the mill with its yellow front, 
Where we've lingered again and again, 
To watch the miller in mealy suit 
Grind up the gold-colored grain ; 

Over the foot-bridge, slender and frail. 
Which the timid tremblingly tread, 
As they glance beneath at the foamy waves 
As they dash o'er their roeky bed ; 

Down through the narrow, circuitous path. 
And close to the streamlet's edge, 
Over the brook with its tottering bridge. 
And under the low green hedge. 

For a while we rest in the leafy shade. 
And chatter in merriest mood; 
Then spread a cloth on the waving grass. 
And with relish partake of the food. 

Often we visit this beantifnl spot* 

In the bright, clear weather of May; * 

We love no less the pleasant retreat 

In the summer-like sunshiny day ; 

At eve, when the silvery moonbeams bright, 
On the wavelets lovingly shine, 
In Autumn, when beautiful, gay-tinted leaves, 
Play at hide-and-go-seek with the wind. 

We turn toward home, and a shadow of thought 
Steals silently over the heart ; 
We forget the lapsing of years for a while, 
As we absently wander apart. 

The friends we have loved, their voiees we miss. 
Though we listen with close-mufl9ed breath ; 
They have gone to the shores of the Silent Land, 
O'er the dark, cold river of death. 

— Boston Journal, 



Have a Purpoee* 

HiTora once chosen that calling which, 

then, becomes your main object in life, cling 

to it firmly — bring to bear upon it all your 

I 
energies, all the information you have varioua- 

ly collected. All are not bom with genius, 
but every one can acquire purpose ; and pur- 
pose is the back-bone and marrow of genius — 
nay, I can scarcely distinguish one from the 
other. For what is genius i Is it not an im- 
passioned predilection for some definite art 
or study, to which the mind converges all its 
energies, each thought or image that is sug- 
gested by nature or learning, solitude or eon- 
verse, being added. That is genius, and this 
is purpose — the one makes the great artist or 
poet, the other the great actor. And with 
purpose comes the grand secret of worldly 
success, which some call earnestness. If I 
were asked, from my experience of life, to say 
what attribute most impressed the minds of 
others, or most commanded fortune, I should 
say <' earnestness." 

Earnestness and truth go together. Kever 
sifect to be other than what you are — either 
rieher or wiser. Never be ashamed to say, 
•' I do not know." Men will then believe you 
when you say, "I do know." Never be 
ashamed to say, whether as applied to time or 
money, *< I cannot affbrd it — I cannot afford 
to waste an hour in idleness to which you 
invite me — I cannot afford the guinea you 
ask me to throw away." 

Once establish yourself and your mode of 
life as to what they really are, and your foot 
is on solid ground, whether for the gradual 
step onward, or for the sudden spring over 
the precipice. From these maxims let me de- 
duce another —learn to say •* No " with de- 
cision, '* Yes " with caution. No with deci- 
sion whenever it resists temptation ; Tes with 
caution whenever it implies a promise. A 
promise once given is a bond inviolable. 
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astiitox'fi department* 



The Amerloaa Institate of Instruotion. 

BEFORT OOMTSrUBD FKOM LAST NUMBBS. 

Thb erening lecture of Tuesday was delivered 
by Prof. J. D. Butler, of Madiscn University, 
Wisconsin. His subject was the claims of the 
classics. As we bad not the privilege of hearing 
this lecture, which was pronounced by many to 
be the best of the series, we extract a brief re- 
port of it from the New Bedford Standard. 

** The classics, he said, had been studied for 
centuries throughout Christendom, and formed 
the curriculum of every XTniversity, and though 
often attempted to be banished, had as often 
been reinstated, and such would always be the 
case. 

" The first claim of the classics was as a means 
of mental discipline. They were a school of the 
faculties, enabling man to bring them under 
control and make them of use, without which 
they were of no value. No man's faculties reach 
their acme till tasked to the utmost — all are 
improved by exercise, and this was done by the 
study of the classics. 

<* What costs nothing is worth nothing. The 
study of the classics was hard and this renders 
them valuable. They are harder than mathe- 
matical studies. 

** They cultivate first, the power of philosoph- 
ical memory. One word often has hundreds of 
derivatives and shades of meaning, which it re- 
quires more than mere stuffing to retain. Judg- 
ment and discrimination are cultivated and 
sharpened and the synthetical powers are im- 
proved. They also cultivated originality, bring- 
ing out lurking faculties which would otherwise 
sleep. Men are raised to originality by contact 
with original minds, as inventions are more fre- 
quently suggested in the Patent Office. The 
liberal arts have progressed in the same way, 
and it is in the galleries of art that a school of 
inspiration is found. 

" It was asked why not study English writers 
for this purpose ? Because ideas expressed in 



our own dialect flow too easily into the mind, 
while it is kept on the stretch in the study of 
other languages. They cure mental dy^>epsia, 
as to live on sixpence a day and earn it does 
that of the body. 

* The benefit of these studies was not, how- 
ever, merely disciplinary. As the Arctic voya- 
ges discovered a man, Captain Kane, if nothing 
else, so did these studies develop men. They 
prepared for all other studies by the informa- 
tion they imparted. If English were derired 
from its own roots, it alone might be studied, 
but all its hard words came from Oreek and 
Latin. Saxon words were those of common 
things, and did not need to be learned. Shak- 
speare and Webster were cited as remarkable for 
their Latinity. Besides we learned Saxon-Eng- 
lish by translation. We sought as much as pos- 
sible for Saxon equivalents, else we only trans- 
ferred instead of translated. Thus by wooing 
the classic muse we should be sitre to win a 
Saxon bride. 

" The terminology of all the sciences and arts 
is Greek. These languages were more alive than 
dead, because they retained a power of growth 
which modem tongues have lost. No dictionary 
can keep pace with the increase of Greek words 
in the English language. 

« This study also classifies allusions, so abun* 
dant in our literature. Few unclassical persons 
enjoyed MUton, and many only kissed the hem 
of Shakspeare's garment, who might else have 
leaned on his bosom. The enjoyment of travel 
also was greatly increased by classic training. 

** The best aid to the study of the modem lan- 
guages, was the Latin, from which they are most- 
ly derived. One acquainted with it could acquire 
French or Italian in a tenth of the time required 
by another ignorant of it 

" This study promotes expression of thought 
and is a lesson in style. Style wings thoughts 
around the world. What one knows is nothing, 
save to himself, except so far as he can make it 
known. Men feel their weakness most in style, 
and the commonest mind has rare thoughts which 
perish for want of expression. 

" Other claims of the classics were that they 
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were the language of inspiration, that but few 
books were extant older than those written in 
C^eek, and the aid they afforded to the study of 
comparative philology, which tries to explain the 
bivied history of man in regions and ages of 
which we have no remains, and they unfold the 
pre-historie life mind, not of dead matter. 

''The lecturer closed with a fine allusion to 
the unity of all knowledge, and exhorting the 
members of the Institute to seal and harmony 
in promoting it" 

The lecture Wednesday afternoon was by 
Charles Hutchins, Esq., of the Dwight School, 
Boston. His subject was T%e Parent Side in the 
Work of Ednwation, 

The lecturer commenced by remarldng that 
the work of education is one work. That how- 
ever many persons and classes of persons are 
engaged in it, it is neyertheless one work. And 
while be would not bate one iota from the teach- 
er's duties and responsibilities, he wished in the 
hour alloUed him at this time to speak briefly of 
the parent's part in this responsibility ; and an- 
nounced as his theme, Tke PtMrmU Side in the 
»Work of Education: oreomeqftheprinilegesand 
dutiea of the Parent with reference to the eehool. 

In stating the responsibilities of parents in the 
work, he mentioned — 

I. As it relates to Phyeieat Edueation : 1. 
Hereditary weakness and disease. 2. Fashion. 

3. Sending their children too early to school. 

4. Parents are responsible for the school house 
and grounds. 

6. Overwork ia seheoL 

** At the risk ef seeming paradoxical, I must 
eay that parents are, to a very great extent, the 
procuring cause of this erii of which both we 
and they eoyaplain. 

"Little Ellen Wood is a bright girl of four 
brief summers ; she enters upon her fifth and 
upon her career as a school-girl at one and the 
same time. Being unusoally * forward,' she has 
learned her letters at home, and can read some-*- 
has even read some of the easier chapters in the 
Bible, and can say the multiplication table as far 
MB 'six times six are, thirty-six,' in a manner 
that would hare done credit to the later /ears of 



Pythagoras, himself. Although she has never 
seen many flowers, outside the parlor windows, 
she has learned an astonishing number of botan- 
ical terms, and finished one piece of ornamental 
needlework. Her progress in the primary school 
is rapid, not to say extraordinary, and her fond 
mamma is gratified in procuring for her some 
of the most important parU in the ' quarterly 
primary exhibition.' If, by any oversight, her 
name should be omitted, or should the teacher 
think that her already too active brain needed 
rest instead of excitement, a small note from 
home, containing a very broad hint, would set 
matters all right. True, Ellen is a modest little 
girl, and shrinks from a. public display; she 
complains sometimes of headache, and tells 
strange, wild dreams of fairies in fairy lands, 
but these are only the unmistakable indications 
of her genius. 

" Time passes rapidly ; Ellen has passed from 
the primary to the grammar school, and is mid- 
way in her preparatory course for the high 
school. Her teacher has more than once hinted 
that her course is too rapid, that her spirits 
seem less buoyant, and her ideas, at times, a 
little eonftised, that now sometimes she heri- 
tates and even fails in her lessons ; he has gone 
so far as to suggest to her, and to her parents, 
that an additional year spent upon present 
studies, withiout promotion, would afibrd an op- 
portunity for careful review, and that it would 
give more Insure for free and girlish play, which 
might reassure the apparentiy declining health. 

" But such a thought is not for a moment to be 
entertained. If never before, the mother is now 
at the schqpl-room, and the father, even, has 
found time from his ever pressing business, to 
call on Ellen's teacher. They acknowledge that 
Ellen is getting nervous, that she asks to be 
called early in the morning, that she «its up late, 
that it is ' booki, ftooAi, booke,* through all her 
waking hours, and that her ^|eam8 are of com- 
positions, and abstracts, and ftnleamed lessons, 
and back reriews ; that she does not seem in- 
clined to play, and does not find the time, if she 
had the inclination. All this, and much more, 
they ackuowl^ge, and yet, against the advice 
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and even protest of the teacher, thej vige her 
promotion to new and more dii&ealt studiee. 
From thia time Ellen's teacher has frequent calls 
from her parents, but their questions are not, 
' How thoroughly is she mastering her studies ? ' 
' ' How systematical is hex, education } * 

'< It is rather, 'How rapid is her progress V 
< What is her prospect for promotion ? ' Speed, 
and not thoroughness, is the requirement, a 
gilded pinnacle of already decaying material 
rather than hidden and imperishable founda- 
tions. 
'* Ellen is promoted to the high school, and 
■ before she is fairly upon her teens, she delights 
the ears of her fond parents with the wonderful 
abstractions and technicalities of geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, rhetoric, logic, mental and 
moral philosophy ; with essays on the theory of 
light, and colors, the origin of evil ; on taste, 
style, persuasion; she has written critiques on 
the works of Bacon and Locke, Macauley and 
Irring, and gives special attention to those ac- 
complishments that make up the 'Jinish * of a 
young lady's education. 

<' Tell it not, O tell it not to those fond pa- 
rents that disappointment is mingled in their 
cup ! How can they bear the blow that smites 
their cherished idol, as in a moment^ to the 
earth! 

"An incessant headache, a pain in the side, 
and a slight prostration of the general health, 
render it necessary to remove our young friend, 
for a few weeks, from the school. Bapid devel- 
opments soon show but too unmistakably that 
iier health is permanently impaired, that her 
constitution is broken down, that she,— or rather 
her parents, have tried a fearful experiment 
with life, and have failed. 

''If any think the picture oyer drawn, let 
them call at any of our large grammar schools 
during the week of the annual promotions, and 
hear parents ple^ for the promotion of their 
children, irrespectfve of their qualifications, and 
in total disregard of their highest interesto, and 
they will be satisfied — however great the respon- 
sibilities of teachers — in this matter, that there 
is also a * parent aide,* " 



II. InMhehul Edueatim, 1. The respomi- 
biUty of ehoosing the s^ool offieera, and dcte»> 
mining the amonnt of sdiool money. 2. Be- 
sponsibility of parents in regard to regularity of 
attendance. 8. Parents should visit the schooL 
4. Parents may do much to stimnlate thongM 
and to wake up the minds of their children. 

III. MonU Edmcation^ 1. Parents should 
educate the affections of their children, and ae- 
cure their love. 2. Control and educate the 
will. 3. TruthfUlnees and true honor. 

The lecture was a good one. It was well 
written, well delivered, and, best of all, prac- 
tical. We only wish our Bhode Island parenta 
had been there to hear it. 

After the lecture a discussion took place on 
the question Was the MauaeJtueetU LegiskUion 
of 1869 in regard to Schools Expedient f 

We anticipated an important discussion on 
this question, as the legislation referred to is an 
important change and has elicited some opposi- 
tion in that State. But the remarks were all on 
one side. 

After an exposition of the law and an assur- 
ance of sincere intention on the part of the leg- 
islature to aid the cause of education, by Secre- 
tary Boutwell, who was called on by the chair to 
open the disscussion, Hon. Anson Smythe, com- 
missioner of schools for the State of Ohio, spoke 
of the results of a similar law passed six years 
ago in that State, by which the district system 
was abolished, and the control of the schools m 
all respects was given to townships and villages. 
There was at first, some complaint on account off 
the change; but all friends of education are 
now well satiafled with it. It is true that they 
have te pay more for teachers ; but they get bet- 
ter ones. If the schools c<Mt twic^ as much as 
before, they nie ten times as good. 

James B. Congdon, Esq., of New Bedford, was 
then called on, who stated that New Bedford 
abolished the district system more than twenty- 
years ago, and from that date the progress of the 
schooli there has been upward and onward. 
There was a long contest of several years in the 
town meetings before the change was made, but 
now nobody wiauld think of retumiag to the old 
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•jttem if they eould : and it was a matter of 
wonder to him that anybody in Masiachnaetts, 
aepecially in Bristol county, should oppose that 
change in the law. 

Leander WethereU, Esq., of Boston spoke in 
fsTor of the change, by alluding to the good 
effeeU of a simihur change in the eity of Roch- 
ester, N. T., some years since, while he was a 
teacher in that eity. 

Those opposed to the law were then invited to 
speak, but no one appeared. 'We very much 
doubt the wisdom of the policy pursued in this 
debate — if debate it may be called, when all 
the remarks were on one side. When the time 
arrired for the question, the chair called on ex- 
OoTemor Boutwell. After he had defined the 
law and spoken in favor of the changes, the 
chair called on Hon. Anson Smjrthe, of Ohio, 
who gave his opinion in favor of the law ; that 
opinion being founded on the working of the 
same law in his State. Mr. Congdon was then 
called on to show the success of the same changes 
in New Bedford. Mr. Wetherell volunteered 
his opinion in favor of the law, and by this time 
such an accumulation of evidence had been se- 
cured, as it would teem^ it was deemed safe to 
throw the discussion open to the audience, and 
then invite the opposition to express their views. 
The law is probably a good one, but it ought 
to stand on its own merits and not be bolstered 
tip in this way. At all events, it seems to us, a 
discussion of any question before such a body, 
should be thrown open at the outset, unless reg- 
ular disputants have been appointed to open the 
question. As it was, no ftirther remarks were 
made, and the question was laid on the table. 

The evening lecture was delivered in the larg- 
est church in the city to a crowded audience, by 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, of Boston, whose subject 
was. The Love of the Beautiful in Nature and 
Art, He considered the subject under three 
heads. First, what are we to understand by the 
love of the beautiful ? Second, what are the re- 
sults of this love ; and what are the best meth- 
ods of obtaining it ? He spoke of many of the 



not to consider the beautifhl as that only which 
is uncommon and extraordinary. 

Sidney Smith, to reprove this fancy in some 
who thought nothing was beautiful but what was 
foreign, tied oranges to some of his shrubbery 
when some of this class were to visit him, and 
put antlers on some donkeys to give them the 
appearance of deer. What is rare in one place 
is common in another, and there may be as much 
beauty in the wayside flower as in the rare exot- 
ic. In the garden of the King of Naples a bar- 
berry bush is cultivated as beautiful. If we are 
insensible to the common aspects of beauty, we 
have not the true love of it. There is nothing 
in the true love of the beaotiAil that is inconsis- 
tent with the most practical labor, and those who 
have been the hardest workers have generally 
been the most true lovers of the beautiAil in 
Nature. Some think, no doubt, they are culti- 
vating a love for the beautiftd when they sit at a 
window, covered with vines, and look out from 
their bower upon a pleasing landscape. 

The cultivation of this love should have direct 
reference to Ood as the author of Nature. 
«< God," says Lord Bacon, '< made the first gar- 
den." May we not add that every garden sin6e 
made is His work ? If we look at Nature right- 
ly we shall find in it a message directly from 
Ood. The results of this love, then, will be to 
improve the heart and mind, and thus become 
the true source of a correct education. 

The best methods of cultivating this love were 
presented at length, and in this connection he 
urged teachers to present even their ordinary 
subjects of study in the school-room In a cheer- 
fhl manner, not fearing even to laugh lest some 
dignity be lost thereby. 

The lecture was an able and a valuable one. 
It was eminentiy suggestive to teachers, but as 
it was nearly two hours in its delivery, the audi- 
ienoe were rather wearied toward the close, man- 
ifesting slight impatience. 

Want of space obliges us to defer the report 
of Thursday's exercises until the next number. 
The Institute closed on Thursday evening, and 



false notions people have of the beautiful, and on Friday took a steamboat excursion to Gay 
of what constitutes a true love for it. We are Head. 
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Toaoben' Institute. 

We are desired by the CommiMioner to state 
that he will hold an Institute in Providence, 
commencing Tuesday, October 25th, and con- 
tinuing through the week. 

Arrangements are making with eminent in- 
structors and lecturers, which will render the 
Institute one of unusual interest and importance. 
We hope to have hftUl attendance of the teachers 
Jram all parte of the State. 

As soon as the arrangements are completed 
proper notice will be sent throughout the State, 
giving foil particulars. 

We hope especially that all male teachers in 
the Bute will be present at this Institute, as 
Tarious matters relating to our profession will be 
likely to come up in connection with the meet- 
ing. Much interest is manifested by teachers 
iHiom we have met, in reference to some organi- 
zation of the teachers of the State. The ques- 
tion is an important and a practical one whether 
>re ought not to have some such organisation. 
And if so, whether it be expedient to organise 
such an association or to work in an existing 
organisation. Important matters will also be 
presented to the consideration of our brethren 
relating to the fiitnre of the B. I. ScHoouusTsa. 



Personal. 

Hiss MABaAHsr PATTKN.-«>The Public High 
School in Warren has sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Miss Margaret Patten, which oc- 
curred on the 26th of August She had filled 
the place of first assistant in the school during 
the space of nine years, rejecting repeated invi- 
tations to situations affording higher pecupiary 
compensation, in consequence of her attachment 
to the school and to the family of the principal, 
of which she was a constant and valuable mem- 
ber. 

She was a native of West Stafford, Connecti- 
cut, and, through both her parents, traced her 
descent from the early puritans of New England, 
whose integrity and energy of character she 
inherited in an eminent degree. Her early edu- 



cation was obtained in the district school, where 
she always held the first place among her equals 
in age and opportunities. From the age of four* 
teen or fifteen she enjoyed more oonfi.rmed health 
than before^ and pursued the higher English 
branches, chiefly at the academy in Monson, 
Massachusetts, where she gained the same repu- 
tation for scholarship that she had shared among 
her more juvenile companions. After teaching 
a few terms with good success in the vicinity of 
her birth place, she commenced her labors at 
Warren, where she continued to teach nearly to 
the close of her life. 

Few persons have a larger number of the ele- 
ments of true excellence combined in their char- 
acter than were exhibited in that of Miss Patten ; 
and few teachers have labored either with greater 
fidelity or success. Possessed of more than or- 
dinary power of intellect, imbued with an intense 
love of truth, clear in her perceptions, sound in ' 
judgment, ingenious in her methods, and emi- 
nently kind and self-sacrificing in her disposi- 
tion, she could hardly fail of teaching success- 
ftilly and well. She never shrank from the call 
of duty. In sunshine and in cloud, in heat and 
cold, early and late, she was ever at her post, 
and was ever ready, beyond the mere demand of 
duty, to sacrifice her own convenience to the 
pleasure and benefit of others. This may seem 
to strangers like liberal praise, but her familiar 
friends will be ready to bear witness to its truth. 
But thiff tribute would be imperfect without a 
reference to the religious character of its sub- 
ject. Almost from her girlhood Miss Patten had 
been the subject of religious impressions, which 
had BO modified her character that most of her 
acquaintance and many of her familiar Mends 
supposed her a professor of religion and a mem- 
ber of the visible church. But, owing to what 
she characterised as a reluctance to make an 
unconditional surrender of herself to her Saviour, 
she remained a stranger to the joys of ** full as- 
surance" until within less than two years of 
her decease. ,When she finally became willing 
to surrender every interest and feeling, without 
interposing her long-cherished condition of a 
"pledge of her acceptance/' she became the 
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recipient of a faith that brightened to the end, 
and infused a new life into the discharge of every 
duty. Nor did this faith forsake her in the last 
trying hour. When told that she had probably 
but a short time to live, she received the an- 
nouncement with undisturbed composure, and ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to yield to the will 
of her Heavenly Father. As it were, leaning 
upon His almighty arm she entered the dark 
▼alley, fully assured, in her own language at 
that solemn hour, that " He makes no mistakes; 
not only does not but cannot make them : Him I 
can trust." And thus she passed away, at the 
age of thirty-one, sustained by the comforting 
assurance of what she denominated her own 
mother's dying words, which she repeated with 
an emphasis not to be forgotten — " I know 

THAT MT ESDBBMB& XJYBTH." C. 

(hf the 26th August, 1859, at South Westport, 
Mass., died Stephen Oifford Davis, an earnest, 
faithful teacher, and a strong-hearted man. He 
was a graduate of the B. I. Stete Normal School, 
and taught with good success in his native town 
and in the town of Warren, B. I. He was a 
young man, possesing strong will and determi- 
nation, guided by solid sense and sound morality, 
to which were added a firm confidence in Ood 
and those virtues characteristic of a true Christ- 
ian. Mr. Davis was a valiant soldier in the bat- 
tle of life. His social qualities won him many 
friends. His talenta were effective, rather than 
brilliant, and gave promise of a life of useful- 
ness. Death conquered him after a severe and 
protracted struggle. He died In peace, at his 
native town among his. friends. =: 

Bb&nabd MALLON.^We are rejoiced to hear 
good news from our old friend Hallon, who but 
a few years ago was with us at our University. 
The reports of his teaching have always been 
flattering, and we were therefore not surprised 
to see the following in the Savannah Eepublican 
0/ July 30th. 

« The term of the Hasue School closed yes- 
terday with some pleasant parting exercises, 
among which was the presentation of a valua* 



ble gold wateh to their principal, Mr. Mallon, bj 
the pupils of the senior department. 

'* We were rejoiced to hear of this, and can 
say, in the words of the friend who communi- 
cated the fact, * We know of no one more de- 
serving of such a gift from such a source.' For 
'tis well known that Mr. Mallon is indefatigable 
in the pursuit of every interest connected with 
his school, never doing less, and often doing 
more, than duty demands." 



Spelling. 

Wb well remember a partionlar lesson in 
spelling assigned by our teacher, about a dos- 
en years since. We learned the lesson in 
two minutes, and had the pleasure of spelling a 
word which had been missed by nearly the whole 
class. In looking at the page we observed that 
all the words ended in nve except two, vis : oon^ 
dueive and coercive. We think we shall never 
forget how to spell these words. But for all that, 
in our last number the types, by some unac- 
countable freak, misspelled the former word, in 
the middle of the second column of page 284. 
Our readers will please observe. 



Apology. 

Thb mechanical execution of Thb School- 
MASTBB in its various departments has we trust 
been sueh as to leave little room for complaint, 
and perhaps for criticism. We are, however, 
compelled to offer an apologj to our readers this 
month for the press work of the first form. A 
defect was observed too late for remedy, by 
which about half of our edition is badly printed. 
If it eotUd have been remedied it wmld have 
been. This apology is due to the printers. 



Wb are indebted to Chancellor Barnard for a 
copy of a valuable work fbr teachers, of 468 
pages, reprinted from the American Journal of 
Education, entitled Peetaiotai and Pertalozgiat^ 
i$m. Teachers can procure it for $l.QO, by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. C. Brownell, No« 12 
Appleton'i Building, New York. 
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Characteristic of publications of to-day are 
the reprints of standard works. We have excel- 
lent republications in couTenient form, of the 
most popular authors. In press or recently 
issued are two editions of Shakspeare, besides 
an account of his life. The poets are becoming- 
ly represented in numerous elegant editions. 
British and American novelists are accessible at 
reasonable price. 

Abbott, the faTorite historiographer, is pub- 
lishing a series of Histories entitled The Mon- 
archiea of CotUinerUal Europe, The Empire of 
Auttria was the first It is followed by rA« 
Empire of iiwuMi, published by Mason Brothers 
in September. Other Tolumes are promised 
from the same house. 

If OSes D. Phillips, Esq., senior partner of the 
firm of Phillips, Sampson & Co., whose junior 
member deceased only a few weeks ago, died at 
his residence at Brookline, near Boston, on the 
20th August. 

H. T. Tuckerman appears in < The Chaxaoter 
and Portraits of Washington,' issued by O. P. 
Putnam, in a small edition of only 150 copies, 
not to be stereotyped. Its price is six dollars. 

Lossing has in the press of W. A. Townsend 
& Co., his ' Mount Vernon and its Associations,' 
illustrated; small 4to. It is promised early in 
this month. 

The Life of Bev. Adam Clarke, LJi. D., etc., 
is written by J. W. Etheridge, M. A. Carlton & 
Porter, publishers. 

Redfield advertises ' A Glossorial Index to 
the Printed Literature of the 13th Century,' An 
English work. 

'A Life for a Life,' by the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman,' is from the Harpers, New 
York. 

Derby & Jackson have another Tolume of 
Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher. 

Liebig's Modem Agriculture is published by 
John Wiley, New York. 



Scijool fflfxerciaes. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Solutiozui of ProblemB in Aucost ZTuxnber. 

Messbs. Editobs : 

I submit the following solutions of probleme 
in the August number of The Schoolmastbs. 
They are at your disposal. 

FISST PBOBLBX. 

(1.) " A statue twelve feet high stands on the 
top of a column whose height is forty-eight feet. 
At what distance from the base of the columUt 
on the same horizontal plane, will the statue 
appear to the best advantage, that is, under the 
greatest possible vertical angle ? " 
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Let AB be a line in the horizontal plane ; AD 
the column, DE the statue. Bisect DE by IC at 
right angles. Draw DC equal to AI. Let fall 
CB perpendicular to AB. With C as a center, 
and radius CD describe the circle EDB, which. 
will pass through B, and be tangent to AB, since 
CB is vertical and equal in length to AI = DC 
Draw DB and £B ; then AB is the distance, and 
DBE the maximum visual angle required. For^ 
if the angular point B be taken, on either side 
of the position here determined, and still in the 
plane AB, the angle DBE will be without the 
circle, and consequently less. This must, there- 
fore, be the maximum angle. 

Calculation : AB = IC =: ( DC* — DI« )* = 

(64«— 62)i = 63.6656. Angle DBE = DCI, 
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which is thus found : DC .* R: I DI ! sin 
DCI, or 54 : 1 : : 6 : .mil » nat. sin 6^ 23', 
nearly, the angle required. 

This Tery iiiteresting problem may be soWed 
in an entirely different way by the use of the 
Differential Calculus. 

Put AD St b, DE ssa, angle DBE ^ m, DBA 

is X. Then tan a; : 6 : .* E ' AB ; also tan (m+a:) 

: {a-^b) ::B,: AB, ••• tan a; : 6 : : tan {m-^x) 

: (a+6), or (a^b) tanaraefttan (m + x) ; but 

B' (tan m + tan ir) 
tan (m + j:) ai ■■■ ; hence, R being 

B* — tanm tanx 

&(tanm + tanar) 
tmity, we have (a + 5) tan a; = ■ 

1— tanmtanz 

Reducing this equation with reference to tan 

m,* the fhnction to be a maximum, Ire obtain 

a tan:? 
taam «= , whioh» by di£Eerentiat- 

{a^b)tukhi'^b 
ing. and merely indicating the differentials of 
tan m and tan sp, becomes 

<ltanm a [5 — (a + ft) tan ^] 

dUoLX [(a + 6) tan %? + &]• 
when tan m, or m is a max. or min. 



:0. 



Reducing, we find Xaxkxss,± 



[a + ftj 



(^tan m 

Differentiating again we shall find ' -^ to 

<^ tan^x 
be aegatiTe, hence the Yalue of tan x « ± 



[a^bj 



will render the Aincti<ni a maximium, 
as it should be. 



By substitution, tan m s ± • 



12 



2[6(a + &)]* 
.11178* tan e*" 23', 



3[48 (12+ 4g)]4 
nearly; .«. m «= 6** 23', as before; whence AB 
may be determined as above. We have used 
only the positive values of the formula. The 
negative values would lead to interesting con- 
siderations, although incompatible with the na- 
ture of this question, 

* We have regarded the tangent as the Amo- 
tion to be a maximum. When a function is a 
maximum or minimum its differential, or differ- 
•ntial coefficient ii lero ; but when the tangent 



is such a function, and its differential is sero, the 
cotrespondlng incremrnt ot the arc must be 
zero ; and if the differential of the arc is zero, 
the arc, regarded as the function, must be a max- 
imum (or minimum) also, that is, they arrive at 
maximum, or minimum, together. Also if we 
differentiate the tangent, we have << tan m a: se<s> 
dm ; but dm = 0, by supposition, . • . d \9Jim 
s* sec *dmO s 0, which proves the same thing* 



sec *m dm 

But divide both members -— , and 

sec *x dx 



'0, 



where the are is the ftinctiott ; so that the above 
expedient was resorted to not firom necessity 
but for convenience merely. 

BBCOKD PBOBLBX. 

four coffeepondent of last month is inoorreot 
in sappoaing that the perpendicular dlstonee 
firom the horicontal line connecting the eavee 
to the point of juncture is one-fourth the width. 
And since he gives no reason, we infer that he 
has none. One of the most evident proofs of 
this assertion Is that, an answer can be found 
that will be numerioaUp leee than the one he has 
given. 

(2.) « The eaves troughs of a house are fif* 
teen feet apart, and each twenty-five feet from the 
ground. It is required to eonduet the water to 
the ground by pipes arranged like the letter T, 
by two cross pieces and a perpendicular, in such 
a way that the length of pipe shall be the least 
possible. Also, a general rule for like cases." 




Let AO and fiO represent the two cross pieces i 
or arms, and OC the perpendicular pipe. Join 
AB. Produee CO till it bis ecU AB in L Pnl 
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)ielghtGIes26afeA; widthABtxlI>M2ip; OB 
teDAtsra;; then lO = (a:»— fr«)* ; OC«*A — 
^a^— tt,8)i' 00 + OA + OB -« whole length of 
pipe, which represent u, the function to be a 

minimum. Then u a= 2« + *—(«• — te»)'' 

du X 

Ditferentiating — ^ 2 ^i = 0, 

dt (aJ«--ie«}» 

Beducing, a; = it i w V 3 ; and tiking the pos- 

ltife,valueonly,OIaclw-^3; .-.Us |w^l 

+ A — J to V 3 « » s/ 3 + A. 
Beatoring the yalues of tb, h, we haTe 

tf = 7.6x-^"8+26ssi37.99-f, 
the least length of pipe required. 

(1.) From the formula for ti w6 deduce the 
following gener^ rule : Multiply half the width 
by the square root of 3 ; to the product add the 
height, the result will be the least length of pipe 
^required. 

(fi.) But in order to. make a pfoetiedl applica'> 
tioti of the rule, the formula for x may be thus 
translated : Multiply one-third {^) of the width 
by the square root of 3, the product will be the 
length of each arm. 

(3.) To determine the method of construe- 

tion we hare OB : 01 : : {to ^^3 ; |io«/3 : : 3 
t 1 ; when this is the case, since lOB is a right 
triangle, the angle lOB is { of a light angle ; 
therefore AOB, the angle of the two arms is 4-3 
of right angles =s 120** ; consequently the other 
ungles AOC, BOG are IQ0° each) that is, the 
three angles at the point of juncture are equal. 
JSo other condition is essential. In all questions 
of this kind the height must be at least half the 
length of an arm ; If it is equal to, Or less than 
half, then the Y is reduced to a V, that is, the 
pipe consists of the two arms only, the sum of 
whose lengths diminishes as the height dimin^ 
isheS) till at I, where A ss 0, the V becomes a 
horizontal line. t. m. b. 

Lonsdale Bigh SehoQl, September, 1859. 



We are obliged to omit further solution*, and 
questions for examination already in type, for 
our oext number. 



®ux ISoof( EaliU* 



Nbw Elembitta&y Algebra. By H. N. Rob* 
inson, LL. t>, New York : Ivison & Phinney* 
1800. 312 p&ges. 

This work, very much chaAged and greatly 
Improved ;ip6n in this edition, seems to us ex* 
ceedingly well at tanged and adapted to use lA 
the school-room. The principles are concisely 
and yet clearly eat^ressed. The explanation^ 
are very complete and methodical, and the illus- 
trations are well chosen. The examples and 
problems under each rule are numerous and dis* 
play much skill and mathematical ability intheif 
construction and arrangement* The introdue- 
tion of a new method on the Binominal Theorem 
(French's) adds Interest to the work. Arith* 
metlcal and Qeometrical progressions are admir-* 
ably discussed. We do not hesitate to say that 
there is okore real Algebra in this book than in 
any elementary work of our a<i4uaintance ; and 
yet it is sufficiently simple for beginners. We 
have neVer seen a teacher who had ^ted Bobin- 
son's Algebras that was not well pleased with 
them. We therefore commend this book to all 
earnest teachefs of that delightful science of 
which it treats. 



SuMMHB PiCTU&BS : From Copenhagen to Yen^ 

ice. By Henry M. Field, author of " The 

Irish Confederates and the Rebellion of 1798." 

New York : Sheldon & Co. 1859. 291 pages. 

These are sketches of a man of judgment, 

who, in a tour through England, France, and 

Central Europe recorded impressions of many 

animated and pleasing pictures in chaste and 

earnest language. He endeaTored to see the 

people rather than to view public buildings. 

The book may be read nio^e than once. Neatly 

bound and printed. = 



Repeeences to Select Portions of Scri^<» 
TURK. Suitable to be committed to memory. 
Compiled for the use of schools. S. S. & W. 
Wood, New York. 

An excellent little book of 36 pages, contain* 
ing about 1300 scripture references. 
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fiMOOf ri StOWBS TAXBlf T^M AlfClBinr fiBOOU. 

By Rev. C. d. Spurgeoii, pf New Park Street 
Chapel, Soutfiwark. Being a collection o/ 
Sentences, Illustrationi, and Quaint Sayingtff 
from the WorkB of that renowned Puritan. 
Thomas Brooks. New York : Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 269 pages. 

In this latest, a collectiTe work of * the mod< 
em Whitfield/ we have such homelike, quaint 
expressions as ate charact^stic of Spurgeon 
Ikimself. They are probably such as he loved iti 
meditate upon, and may have moulded his own 
temarkablo genius. So they are not only curi- 
ous but profitable. In neat form. &■ 



ElOHABBSON'S NbW KbTHOD FOR TBB PZANO- 

FosTB. An ImproT^ment upon all other In< 
Btruction Books in Adaptation, CUusiJication, 
Proffrektion, hnd Padility of Cdnipfeheimon. 
Founded upon B new and otigintl plan and 
illustrated by a series of plates, showing the 
position of the hands and fingers. To which 
is added Rudiments of Harmony and Thor- 
ough Bass. By Nathan Richardson. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston. For sale by Clapp & 
Cory, and Taber« 240 pages. I^rice $3.00. 
Our musical friends say this is a wotk of much 
origbislity and meriti being quite an improve- 
ment on previous books* We recommend it to 
the attention of music teachers. 



Tbb Homb Cibclb : A Collection of Pfano* 
Forte Music. Repository of Music for Parlor 
and Drawing-Koom Recreations. Boston : 
Oliver Ditson & Company. For sale by Clapp 
& Cory, and Taber, Providence. 
It contains nearly 200 pieces, of all the varie* 

ties of music, adapted to the Piano-Forte. 



Thb 6bbat Concb&it; or, Man's Relation to 
God and a Future State. By Nehemiah Adams, 
DiD., Pastor of the EssA Street Church, 
l^ston. Oould ft Lincoln, Boston 1869. 286 p. 
Contents: * Instantaneous Conversion ; ' 
' Justification and its Consequences ; ' [Funda- 
mental doctrines supported and principal objec- 
tions refuted] * Scriptural Argument for Future, 
Endless Punishment ; ' ' Reasonableness of Fu« 
ture, Endless Punishment ; ' ' Ood is Love.' 

A valuable work* well written, suited to the 
times« » 



Tkb Sabbath *Btick Aift Tvnb Booic. "By 
Profs. Park and Phelps, and Br, Lowell 
Mason. Masoh Brothers, New ll'oTk. Octavo 
edition. Large plain type. 6l2pagei». Price, 
#1.26. 

The ptti^Ose of this book Is to furnish a ffymn 
artd Tune Book for congregational singing, itt 
the use of which " all the people will be assisted 
to unite reUgiouBly in this ^Joltion of worship.'^ 
So fat as we can judge from the book, and so far 
as we can learn from both those who have eXam* 
ined it and those who have Used it, it Is wisely 
edapted to the end sought, and has proved re-' 
markably suceessfil in use. It is a book dis^ 
playing great talent and great labor in its COvo!* 
pilation and Arrangement, ftnd reflects honor 
upon itK distifiguishdd edit<^rs. 



Tbb Sgibkcb of EDtrcAVioM ; abd Ams ot 

Tbachino. In two parts. By John Ogden, 

A. M. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keye 

ft Co. ISto. 478 pages^ 

This is a Very full and systematic work, on the 

general subject of education, fdll of suggestive 

thoughts, tersely expressed. They deserve and 

demand, in conunoa with all fresh truths, proper 

consideration, seasoned by that confidence ia 

their author which his evident carefulness and 

experience begets It is just such a book as eve-' 

ry teacher ought to have on his library shelf for 

constant consultation and as food fof meditation^ 

For sale by Gladding ft Brother. :« 



Ellbb Bacbe ; or Life at Aunt Hester's. By 
the author of *• Capt. Russel's Watchword." 
St&aiqht Fobwabd ; or Walking in thtf 
light. A story for schoel-girls of all agee« 
By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. Benry Hoyt, Bos^ 
ton. 1869. 

Well, nOw, what has Mr. Hoyt get here ? H^ 
has published more good books for the young dur-> 
ing the past two years than has any body else we 
know of. And now here are two more books, /im^ 
at good at the beet, 844 pages each, illustrated with 
nice ctits, neatly printed, well bound in blue or 
red, and just the nicest stories. We rather like 
the first one best, though — perhaps because we 
are not a school-girl. But we do like all of Mr^ 
Hoyt's books. So does everybody. 
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A CoMMBNtAST, Explanatory, Doctrinal, and 
' Practical) on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

By R. E. Pattison, D. D., late President of 

Waterville College, Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

1859. 

This excellent eoBimentary on Ephesians, by 
t'res. Pattison, consists in 244 pages, beautifully 
printed, and neatly bound, and comprises the 
Epistle, divided into twenty-one lessons, with 
«n analysis and commentary on each lesson* To 
this is added 12 pages of Questions for the^ever- 
nl Lessons, for the benefit of thiose who use the 
work as a text^book. 



Thb P&BCIOV8 Stones ov thb Hbatevlt 
Foundations. With illustrative selections in 
prose and verse. By Augusta Browne Oarrett. 
Sheldon & Company, New York. 1859. 
Jasper, Sapphire, Chalcedon, Emerald, Sar- 

llonyx. Sardiua, Chrysolite, Beryl, Tdp^z, Chry^ 

Bophrasus, Jadnth, Amethyst. 
A beautiful book, with choice selections firom 

the best authors. Beautiful print, finely bound, 

making a very attractive book. We hope it will 

hav« an extended sale. 



1. OlTBSTlONB VOB BiBLB ClABSBS AND FaM- 

iLiiM. 2. Thb Motreb^s Scaiftttrb Qttes- 

TtoN Book. Samuel S« & William Wood, 

New York. 

Th« first of these question books has 72 and 
the other has 248 pages. They are both by the 
samo author, Mrs. Mary S. Wood, an estimable 
meosber of the society of Friends, in New York, 
and we commend them to the attention of all, 
especially to the use of Sabbath schools and 
ffamUies among Friends. 



Kind Wobds fok Childkbni to guide them in 

the path of peace. By B«v. Henry Newcomb. 

Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 1859. 

We have read this book vdth great intetest. 

While its style is so simple that it can be readily 

comprehended .by children, it is by no means 

unfit or unprofitable for older persons to peruse. 

We are sure we have found in it some yaluable 

lessons, and some very effective illustrations of 

Important truths. . 



HoDB&N Philology ; Ito Discoveries, History, 

and Infiuence. By Benjamin W. Dwight. 

A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 356 pages. 

We rejoic&to commend this book heartily to 

teachers, as a yaluable aid to them in their la* 

bors. It consists in three parts, viz : 

I. Historical Sketoh of the Indo-European 
Languages. 

II. History of Modem Philology. 

III. Science of Btymology. 
It is a remarkable book. 



Thb STtTDBNT AND ScHooLiCATfi, edited by 
N. A. Calkins, W. T. Adams, and Father For* 
rester, and published by J'ames Robinson A Co., 
115 Washington street, Boston, is just as good 
as ever, and we think a little better. It is an 
excellent magasine for the young. Cousin 
Willie recommends it to his young friends. 



Thb BtSLB in thb Lbyant; or the Life and 

Letters of the Rev. C. N. Righter, Agent Anu 

Bible Society in the Leyant. By Samuel Iren- 

us Prime. New York: Sheldon A Co. 1859. 

It is the brief biography of a 8trong*headed, 

cheerful man, written by a fkyorite author, de« 

tailing Interesting facta and describing many of 

the localities of the Holy Land, in the words of 

Righter. 336 pages. sfc 



Wh have received the fbllowing books, which 
are not yet sufficiently examined to enable us to 
speak confidently of their merits: 

Strong's Algebra. A yery large and complete 
work. Published by Pratt, Oakley & Co., New 
York. (See the publisher's advertisement.) 

Quackenbos's Natural Philosophyt Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. (See ths 
publishers* advertisement.) 

Hooker's Human Physiology, and Hooker's 
First Book in Physiology. Pratt, Oakley & Co., 
New York. (See advertisement.) 

Michelet's Love, (L* Amour.) Rudd Sc Carls* 
ton, New York. 

We shall notice them in our next. 
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For the Behoolnuifeter. 

^ThA tiogioal Beneflta of Fhilologioid 

Studies* 

Wb All know the fable Of the three BOhs, 
\rho, having inherited from their fkther a 
treasure hidden In a tiney^d, digged the soil 
tn seatch of it, and found it only in the more 
iuacioua vintage borne by the thoroughly loos- 
ened earth. Many of our most precious gains 
ture thus incidental and Unexpected. We dil>- 
igently turn up the soil of some neglected 
field ; vre may or We may not find the looked 
for treasure ; but we do often And there some 
other good equal if not superior to that which 
|>rompted our toil. 

Philological studies while conferring direct 
benefits bring with them many indirect ones 
hot inferior in talue. We not only find in 
their pursuit the mine of untold wealth, but 
We also strengthen and gladden our hearts 
With the purple clusters of our yintage^ Not 
Hnimportant among these incidental adTan-> 
lages of philological study are the logical 
habits of mind thus formed and deveioped* 

Let not our readers be dismayed at the 
Bight of the words " philology " and •• logic," 
Or repelled by their ominous combination. 
The most thoroughly learned philologists will 
of course most fidly enjoy the benefits of 
WlBoh we speak, but students wh« auy neTet 



have come within sight of the laborious paths 
of lAtham, Becker, and Grimm, may also in 
their measure derive advantages from a dose 
attention to language. 

Philologtcal studies pursued With a no more 
extensive apparatus than a good English 
dictionary and a good English grammar, a 
book of synonyms, and selections from the 
writings of the masters of English style, may 
train one to be a sound logician. By the pos* 
session of logical habits of mind we do not 
mean the possession of a knowledge of the 
technicalities with which the science of logic 
bristles, familiarity with mood and figure, 
with formal syllogisms and cunning fallacies. 
These are indeed important for purposes of 
reasoning and of refutation, and for some of 
the ends of mental discipline* By logical 
habits of mind we mean rather the habit of 
forming clear and distinct ideas, and of stat- 
ing them with precision, the habit of gener- 
alization by which we arrive at a general or a 
universal law from an adequate number of 
examples, the habit of distinguishing between 
different shades in the meaning of words, and 
of knowing when such distinctions are ex- 
actiy represented in kngiiage, in fine, the 
habit of judging correctly and of inferring 
lawfrdly in the multitude of cases which daily 
offer themselves to us for decision. A person 
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who can do this is truly a logician though he 
may never have heard of Aristotle or of Sir 
William Hamilton, and though he may be in 
blissful ignorance of the mnemonic lives of 
the schoolmen and of the thoroughgoing 
quantification of the predicate. *< We do not 
by the study of logic," says St. Hilaire, 
'• learn to reason, but only how we reason ; 
and all mdn both the igfnorant and the learned 
follow the leading of their own faculties ; the 
former without thinking of rules which they 
never knew, the latter without remembering 
rules which in actual practice are never em- 
ployed." •* They whose reasoning powers 
are strongest," says Descartes, "and who 
most thoroughly digest their thoughts so as 
to render them dear and intelligible will al- 
ways carry their points, though they speak in 
the dialect of lower Brittany, and are strang- 
ers to the rules of rhetoric." 

Now without disparaging the science of 
logic, of which we profess to be ardent lovers, 
vre affirm that this innate reasoning power of 
which St. HUaire and Descartes speak can be 
developed and strengthened by well conduct- 
ed studies in etymology. Culture of this 
sort begun in childhood and at an age too ear- 
ly for the pupil to master the formal laws of 
thought, may train up the young in such 
habits as shall not only guard them from 
many of those self imposed fallacies from 
which we suffer most frequently, and fit)m 
those false reasonings by which we uncon- 
sciously impose on others, but shall even 
make the technical rules of the science itself 
an aid rather than an annoying burden. 

The student of philology deals primarily 
with words. Fixing his mind upon single 
terms, determining their meaning, observing 
their various uses, he acquires habits of con- 
centration. His materials are distinct and 
accessible ; his work is directly before him ; 
if faithfully piirsued it will not permit his 



thoughts either to wander or to be diverted 
by a multiplicity of questions. The micro- 
scopic eye which fastens its gaze on a single 
particle may indeed have but a small field of 
vision, but it is content for the time to con- 
fine itself within that field and to explore pa* 
tiently its minutest details. The arduous 
labors which the contributors to the forth- 
coming dictionary of the Philological Society 
have lovingly assumed cannot fail to bring 
with them their own rewards. The diligent 
search which they are to make in medioevalor 
in later English literature for obsolete phrases, 
idioms, and forms, for passages fixing the 
date of the introduction of words into our 
tongue, or discussing and revealing etymolo- 
gies, or containing happy definitions, or dis- 
criminating between synonyms, will either 
give or strengthen those habits of attention 
which no student can well forego. 

This, though an obvious, is however a 
subordinate advantage. Youthful students 
need it ; their elders have generally acquired 
it. A more important logical benefit result- 
ing from these pursuits is familiarity with the 
exact meaning of words and with their mani- 
fold applications. In that celebrated enu- 
meration of the idols or Ulusions which mis- 
lead the human understanding, given in the 
Notmm Orffanum, Lord Bacon assigns the 
most prominent place to the <* idols of the 
market," — those namely which have entwin- 
ed themselves round the understanding from 
the associations of words and names. « For 
men," he says, "imagine that their reason 
governs words, whilst, in fact, words react 
upon the understanding. . . • Hence the 
great and solemn disputes of learned men 
often terminate in controversies about words 
and names, in regard to which it would be 
better to proceed more advisedly in the first 
instance, and to bring such disputes to a reg- 
ular issue by definitions." There can be no 
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Wter safespiard against such illusions than 
the faithful ^tudy of definitions which phi- 
lology demands. It fixes the precise meaning 
of the terras which we use, determining their 
possible and proper applications ; it discrimi- 
nates between slight shades of difference in 
their signification, and by discovering the 
etymology and tracing the history of the ele- 
ments of our common speech it puts in our 
hands the clue to guide us through the " wan- 
dering mazes" of shifting and perplexing 
argument. How many theological controTcr- 
sies from the days of Arius downward have 
been either finally put to rest, or shown to be 
^insusceptible of final adjustment by a patient 
study of that marvelously exact Greek tongue 
in which God revealed to man so many Christ- 
ian truths, and led his church to make her 
earliest systematic statement of the faith once 
deliTered to the saints. Students of our com- 
mon text-book in logic will remember how 
quickly the Ithuriel touch of the Archbishop 
of Dublin reveals the disguises under which 
** Fallacies of Etymology " have often con- 
cealed themselves. Fixing our attention on 
the important words in argument — the car- 
dinal points on which it rests, and rigidly de- 
fining their meaning, he in his own practice 
shows us how one may w^ be at once a 
philologist and a logician. 

The habit of generalization is another ele- 
ment of logical power. The accurate and 
ready perception of analogies is one of the 
indications of true wisdom ; and no one can 
«laim a really philosophical mind w)io is des- 
titute of this inductive skill. The field of 
philology is rich in opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of this sort of ability. One can 
hardly follow the steps of the great compara- 
tive philologist Bopp, as he shows that the 
termination in " er,'* as in *' either," " over," 
<* upper," ** inner," is the sign of duality 
^thout becoming what Sir Philip Sidney 



calls ** a bit of logician." So to trace with 
Trench the evidences that the final syllable 
*<ster" originally designated a female doer, 
and that ** en " in adjectives denotes material, 
develops the very same powers by which 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, and 
Franklin the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity. 

The literature of logic and of philology 
confirms the view of their mutual relation 
which we have taken. Dr. Latham, the emi- 
nent etymological scholar, has published a 
work which, in the prefisuje, he represents as 
*< an exposition of that amount of grammar 
and philology which applies to logic," and 
in which he carries out his view that « the 
language should lead to the logic, and not the 
logic to the language." Sir William Hamil- 
ton, in an article on the study of mathematics 
published in his *< Discussions," contrasting 
the mathematician with the cultivators of the 
other departments of knowledge, mental and 
physical — among whom the philologist is to 
be classed — says, " their pursuits from the 
mingled experience of failure and success 
have to them proved a special logic, a practi- 
cal discipline, — on the one hand, of skill and 
confidence, on the other, of caution and so- 
briety." 

Such is the practical discipline which we 
covet for our young scholars at the hands of 
thorough etymological studies. •< Taurum 
tottet qui vituhim Mustulerii" The youthful 
student of the dictionary and the book of 
synonyms will become the accomplished rea- 
soner. The child who, at the age of three 
years, explored the keys of the harpsichord 
for musical thirds, in his maturity composed 
the immortal '* Don Giovanni" and the mem- 
orable <* Requiem ; " and the boy of twelve 
who with a burnt coal demonstrated on 
the pavement of his play-room the thirty- 
second i»roposition of Euclid, in manhood 
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made experiments and dUcorreries which hare 
linked his name with those of the g^^atest 
physicists of the world* What futlite 
Whately ot Hamilton may we not hate 
among those who thumb the pages of Rich- 
ardson, Webster, and Worcester, or enter on 
a new and delightful field oi study under the 
guidance of the accomplished Dean of West' 
minster i 

The teacher who shafl conduct sttch it strc- 
cessful course of sttfdy need be no expert in 
logical science ; he need burden neither his 
own nor his pupiW minds with the jargon of 
•* the schools." Let him only be a faithful 
student and teacher of etymology, remember- 
ing that this is, as we hate represented it, his 
principal, and logic only his subordinate aim. 
If true to his calling and diligent in hk toil, 
he and his will enjoy at once the go)d of 
Ophir, and the purple clusters of Eehcok 



Bottled Suaahiae i 



TflEBB is a new discotery in I^rasce, by 
Which daylight can be corked and bettled. 
It consists in the invention of an artificial 
light, so wonderfully Inminoas and so steady, 
as to completely supply the effect of the most 
brilliant noontide sun in all photographic 
operations. The light being contained in a 
portable apparatus, portraits can be taken in 
private residences, even in the darkest room, 
wholly independent of the state of the at- 
mosphere ; and those parts of cathedrals or 
other picturesque archHectural monuments 
where the light of the sun never penetrates, 
and which, in consequence, have been until 
now wholly shut out from the photographer f 
will be as accessible to the artists m any pa*t 
of the exterior.^/fomtf Journal. 



BtJY what thou needest not, and it will 
oblige thee to seU thy necessaries. 



For the SohoolmMtet. 
The Oliild'a Hjriiifl< 

Litts of Ood ! to thee we slirg, 
Dying that out souls might live } 

Lamb of Ood ! to thee we brhig 
All that children hare to give -^ 

fieafts that sinful thoughts allure — ■ 

Lamb of Ood t Oh make them pure"/ 

Litinff, all thy life was tfght, 

Cheering earth and opening fiearM^ 
Weeping, ihrongh the restless night/ 

All thy tears fof us were gften ; 
Bying^ til thy blood was spih, 
1*0 reclaim our souls from gatH. 

Kow ascended lamb of Ood -— ' 

Victor over death and sin, 
Let thy life, thy tears, thy bloody 

Onide us, melt us, make Us cleas> 
Lamb of God f our sins forgivef 

In thy likSftesB let us lite« 

Now withhi thy pr'esencS' naet, 
Sarlor, send the fieavenly Dove^ 

That we may no more forget 
What we are and what thy love $ 

Spirit, lire thou in each breast 

Till the eternal Sabbath Rest 

Kanzas Gift, ilo. 



So-^iHo TaAes.— A good stovy is tol<f of tf 
grave divine on Cape Cod, not long since, wh<y 
awoke from a comfortable nap in his chair/ 
and discovered his amiable helpmate in the* 
performance of an act for which Govemoi' 
Marcy once made a charge of ftfty cents to ther 
State — in other words, mending his panta- 
loons. Inspired with a love of fun, which 
seldom affected him, he inquired, «« Why are 
you, my dear, like the evil adversary spokeA of 
in Scripttrfe ? " Of course she was unable ta 
discover any resemblance. *« Because," saidf 
he, ** while the hiuhtmdman slept, yott mmeS 
ih» imru f " 
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For the Sehoolmsfter. 
James Thomson. 

THS DlSCBirnVB POKT&Y OV HIS * SBAS0M8.' 

u. 

Life and Works -^ CriticUm — Conehuion, 

So easily may good accounts of the promi- 
nent poets of the eighteenth century be ob- 
tained that a mere enumeration of usual par- 
ticulars would be tedious and unprofitable. 
Between his birth, on the 11th September, 
1700, and his death, on the 27th August, 
1748, are few remarkable and striking events 
in the life of Thomson, worthy of detail. In 
common with all poets, he enjoyed the bless- 
ings of that forbidding presence who oftener 
benefits the world than her prciege ; but much 
of his life was spent in comparative ease. 
The sale of his works brought him a fair re- 
muneration, and he afterwards had the good 
fortune, by reason oi certain efforts in the 
proper direction, to procure, at different times, 
one or two government offices, which afford* 
«d him bodily comfort and granted him very 
grateful leisiire. 

The first of his productions which he ven- 
tured to publish was Winter ; one of the four 
poems now known as The Seaeone, It was 
issued in 1726. Summer, v^th two other 
poems soon followed. In 1728, Spring ap- 
peared. Ths Seaeone, completed by the 
addition of Autumn, was published in 1730. 
His miscellaneous poems betray no unusual 
genius. ' Rule Brittania ' was the product of 
his pen. His name is known in only one in- 
stance as a suceessfiil dramatic writer. 

Although Thomson is most celebrated on 
Account of his ' Seaeone,' he is represented 
by his biographers as attaching the most merit 
to a poem entitled < Liberty,' which he wrote 
later in lifie, (1732-33) after extended travel 
li%d somewhat expanded his ideas of nations 
4Uid oountries. That Lord Lyttl^ton shortened 



it after the decease of its author was doubted 
by Dr. Ball, ThomRon's nephew. It was 
never so popular as the « Seasons.* • The 
Castle of Indolence,' in which the poet intro- 
duces some obsolete and unfamiliar words 
was the work of a maturer age. 

The closing years of his life appear to have 
been years of quiet enjoyment. In the midst 
of them, while yet in hearty manhood and in 
the anticipation of continued blessings, he 
was attacked by a fever, resulting from an 
imprudent walk on a stormy day, which ter- 
minated in his death on the 27th August, 1748. 

Three features of his descriptive poetry are 
clearly to be distinguished. These are his 
vigor of delineation, his expreeeion of humane 
regard for eufering, and his pleaeing andekili- 
Jill epeci/lcation of numerous objects. Some 
have condemned, as a fault, occasional epi- 
sodes. These appear to us to be not only in- 
tertaining but quite legitimate in poetry like 
this, of the descriptive kind. 

In regard to the first characteristic, we may 
cite several examples. Trout-fishing, Bees 
seeking honey. The singing of birds,(«Spring'); 
Sheep-shearing, A horse bathing, A water- 
fall. Sunset, Twilight evening and night, 
(« Summer') ; Night, The riot at toble, ('Au- 
tumn*) ; with The realms of winter, The lap- 
landers and Bobin-redbreast, ('Winter*) ; are 
specimens of word-painting which we think 
lovers of The Seasons will readily recall. 

Of his humane regard of suffering, numer- 
ous instances might be given. The most 
striking and beautiful are perhaps, those of 
the Pursuit of a hare and the Hunting of a 
•tag. 

Illustrative of his specification of numerous 
objects, we notice The effects of frost, the de- 
scription of A sudden thaw, and of A spring 
shower ; — the two first from • Spring,* the 
last frt>m < Winter.' 

As it is quite unnecessary to quote exam- 
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pies under each head, we haTe determined to 
devote a portion of this article to the critical 
examination of a single characteristic passage, 
deeming that thus the merits of the poet will 
more fully appear than by any other way. 

Appropriate to this season of storms and a 
fair specimen of his ordinary style is the de- 
scription of an autumnal tempest, found in 
the poem of * Autumn.' The passage criti- 
cised is quoted in full at the end of this pa- 
per. The reader is requested to refer to it, at 
his pleasure. 

First, in an introductory phrase, is intimat- 
ed the general effect of Autumnal tempests 
upon the farmer's ripening and hoarded pro- 
duce — 

'Defeating oft the labors of the year.' 

This idea is afterwards amplified^ forming 
when presented to the mind a scene charac- 
teristic of the most violent storms within cir- 
cumstances unusually favorable to great de- 
struction of agricultural fruits. It is a fer- 
tile vale, surrounded by lofty hills, open to 
breezes from the south. Beyond the high- 
lands extends a wide plain, over which the 
winds may range unchecked, but, entering 
the mountains, are compressed and intensified. 
The source of the tempest is the south : — 
it is the < sultry south,' because breezes from 
that quarter, being generally highest charged 
with vapor, are most affected by cool winds, 
thus becoming possessed of hot and < sultry ' 
influences. 

* Defeating oft the labors of the year. 
The sultry south collects a potent blast.' 

That quiet which often precedes a tempest 
is graphically described in the three succeed- 
ing lines. Those objects more readily affected 
by the motion of the air are distinguished ; — 
BQch as leaves in the groves at the tree-tops 
and slender spires of growing com : •— 

' At firsts the groves are scarcely seen to stir 



Their trembling tops ; and a still murmur run* 
Along the soft-inclining fields of com.' 

It is scarcely a motion in the tops of the loafy 
trees. It is but a * BtUl murmur ' running 
< along ' the < soft-inclining ' fields of com. 

But in the upper air, the tempest is gather- 
ing its power. The rising of the storm ia de- 
scribed. Sonorous and signifik:ant adjectives 
are employed to render vivid an idea of the 
descent of the winds upon the earth. 'Mighty/ 
• immense,' and yet * invisible ' is the atmos- 
pheric flood ; — wholly ' excited ' is it ; rush- 
ing impetuous o'er the 'sounding' world* 
By a few well- chosen and strongly united 
terms, the greatness of its power, its velocity^ 
its mode of motion, the clamor and confusioa 
accompanying it and the extent of its effect 
are intimated, iH the following subordinate^ 
clause : — 

' But as the aerial ten^pest fuller swells, 
And in one mighty stream, invisible^ 
Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rashes o'er the sounding world;.' 

Amid this startling scene, the attention is 
tunned to the forest, which, a moment ago 
was quiet and undisturbed, It is now bend- 
ing under the pressure of the blast. Its leaves,, 
though scarcely withered are rapidly falling r 

< Strained to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves.' 

The rain forces the gate of the mountain and 
furiously besieges the valley, driven by the. 
gale, hemmed in by the surrounding high- 
lands : — 

' High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm 
And send it in a torrent down the vale.' 

The effect of the wind upon the trees oT 
the wood has already been described. Now 
follows the effect of both wind and water 
combined, upon the extensive fields of ripeii«- 
ing grain open to the powerful blast i-—^ 
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* Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage, 
Through all the sea of harvest roling round. 
The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade. 
Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force ; 
Or whirled in air, or into vacant chaff 
Shook waste.' 

We haye followed the poet, in his thrilling 
description, so far, for an evident reason, with- 
out interruption. Shutting out the scene, we 
now resume the study of the words that dis- 
play it, in order to receive a benefit from this 
passage, contemplated as a work of art, sim- 
ilar to that which an artist may be supposed 
to gain from an examination of the coloring 
and shading of one of the pictures of a mas- 
ter of painting. 

We must acknowledge that Thomson has 
deyeloped much skill in his description of the 
approach and descent of the rain, commenc- 
ing at the words 

< High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in.' 

He has grouped the circumstances of the 
tempest, in the two first Terses and has sus- 
pended the idea of action of the storm till 
after its adjuncts have been properly sum- 
moned. Yet he has omitted nothtng essen- 
tial. ' High-beat,' when we find its superior 
term — * mountains * — is expressive of tlie 
range and intensity of the rain upon the sides 
of the hills. * Circling ' limits the thought 
to the neighboring hills. The storm comes 
in from < the bare wild,' where it is a < dissi- 
pated ' storm, — widely extended, on the dis- 
tant plain, but driven by the wind towards 
the mountains, it is forced in, as an eddy is 
caused in running waters by the compression 
of a wide stream. < Eddy,' though seldom 
used transitively, is warrantable, owing to 
the needed speciality of the term and the pau- 
city of synonymous words. 

After gathering the surrounding illustra- 
tions, the poet predicates of the mountains 
that they send the stonn * in a torrent, down 



the Tale ; ' ingeniously employing the expres- 
sive word « torrent,' and conveying the notion 
of descent by the use of the adverb * down.' 
The next quotation, 

* Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage,' etc., 

though not less expressive than the preceding, 
is unfortuniite in a lack of clearneu. Whether 
the bUlowy plain floats wide through all the 
sea of harvest rolling round, and how a plain, 
though it may be a bUlowy plain, can be 
« whirled in air ; ' are two queries which we 
have not yet succeeded in solving. 

If, however, we attribute this mystic con- 
fusion to a deliberate intention of the poet to 
produce a notion of disorder, we may com- 
mend him for his skill, for he has admirably 
succeeded. In common terms, he evidently 
states that the grain field, open to the storm, 
is filled with water, while the seed-lobes are 
blown about in the wind, losing their seeds. 

But this is not poetry, while Thomson's 
language really conveys thoughts both unus- 
ual and striking, expressed by means of poetic 
figures. ' Eage ' is attributed to the pitiless 
storm ; the ripened grain is termed a * sea ' of 
harvest — rolling round, recalling the image 
of a swaying grainfield ; the plain is a ' bil- 
lowy ' plain. Thus far, it must not be de- 
nied, his figures are of acknowledged beauty 
and withal, as common as descriptive poetry. 
He may have overstrained the sense in his as- 
sertion — * The billowy plain floats wide ' — 
but he deserves, at least the credit of origin- 
ality. Reflection will suggest the propriety 
of the predicate * floats ; ' imagination can 
easily supply the idea. 

* Pliant,' * seizing,' « vacant,' are adjectives 
which sound rather strange to modems, but 
the author has applied them in their liveliest 
sense and has chosen them out of a host of 
words, leaving the inferior. The f econd of 
these is remarkably suggestive. 
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The poet does not end his description at 
this period, but, after alluding to an occasion- 
al burst of rain from the clouds, depicts the 
increase and traces the effects of the tempest ; 
first, directly upon the nearer fields, next, 
upon the ditches and meadows, and then, 
finally, mentions more disastrous results from 
the overflowing of the river, which sweeps 
down all things lying on its banks, within 
reach of its power. Then, referring to the 
waste and destruction of the farmer's stock 
and produce, he appeals to the owners of the 
soil to take pity on them and to refrain from 
oppressing them whom the elements have de- 
prived of their wealth. 

Thomson has never been assigned a high 
rank among the poets. Yet, so far as the con- 
templation of the scenes of nature by means 
of a vivid and picturesque delineation of 
them can impart joy, peace, or gratitude to 
the soul, a sensitive and reflective mind may 
find itself fully gratified by the study of « The 
Seasons.' Were the words of the delineator 
less familiar and chosen with more labor, 
would not the mind be led from the scene to 
admire the skill of the limner, thus losing the 
highest good of descriptive poetry ? 

It may be inferred of Thomson, by means 
of the more particular criticism of the pas- 
sage quoted through this article, that his fig- 
ures and modes of expression betray neither 
weakness nor inappropriatness. Admitting 
the examples given to be no better than the 
average of the descriptions within the series 
of poems from which it is taken — of this the 
reader may judge — we may conclude that a 
proper regard for the proprieties of language 
together with a power of description exceed • 
ing that of most modem poets are the distin- 
guishing qualities of his poetry. If to these 
be added two which we have purposely avoid- 
ed mentioning to the last, those of unfeigned 
regard for Providence and of moral purity, 



four of the highest essentials for a popular 
writer are combined. 



▲N AXTTVlfNAI. TBKFB8T. 

From Autumn^ in Thomson's * Seasons.* 
Defeating oft the labors of the year, 
The sultry south collects a potent blast. 
At first, the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops ; and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft-inclining fields of corn. 
But as the atrial tempest fuller swells. 
And in one mighty stream, iuTisible, 
Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o'er the sounding world ; 
Strained to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves. 
High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm 
And send it in a torrent down the vale. 
Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage. 
Through all the sea of harvest rolling round. 
The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade. 
Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force ; 
Or whirled in air, or into vacant chafif 
Shook waste. 



Be Gourteous. 

A BTOBT WITH ▲ MORAL. 

The following incident illustrates the adage, 
« You cannot judge of a man by the coat he 
wears : " 

** Halloa, Limpy, the cars will start in • 
minute ; hurry up, or we shall leave you be- 
hind ! " 

The cars were waiting at a station of one 
of our Western rulroads. The engine waa 
puffing and blowing. The baggage-master 
was busy with baggage and checks. The men 
were hurrying to and fro with chests and Ta- 
lises, packages and trunks. Men, womea, 
and children were rushing for the cars, and 
hastily securing their seats, while the locomo- 
tive snorted, and puffed, and blowed. 
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A man carelessly dressed was standing on 
the platform of the depot. He was looking 
around him, and seemingly paid little atten- 
tion to what was passing. It was easy to see 
that he was lame. At a hasty glance one 
might easily have supposed that he was a man 
of neither wealth nor influence. The con- 
ductor of the train gave him a contemptuous 
look, and slapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, called out, 

« Halloa, Limpy, better get aboard, or the 
cars will Icaye you behind ! " 

•* Time enough, I reckon," replied the indi- 
vidual so roughly addressed, and he retained 
his seemingly listless position. 

The last trunk was tumbled into the bag- 
gage-car. «« All aboard ! " cried the conduc- 
tor. ** Get on Limpy ! " said he, as he passed 
the lame, carlessly dressed man. 

The lame man made no reply. 

Just as the train was slowly moving away, 
the lame man stepped on the platform of the 
last car, and, walking in, quietly took his 
■eat. 

The train had moved on a few miles when 
the conductor appeared at the door of the 
car where our friend was sitting. Passing 
along, he soon discovered the stranger whom 
he had seen at the station. 

*• Hand out your money here ! " 

*• I don't pay," replied the lame man very 
quietly. 

•• Don't pay ?" 

" Ko, sir." 

«< We'll see about that I shall put you 
out at the next station ! " and he seized the 
Tslise which was on the rack over the head of 
our friend. 

•' Better not be so rough, young man," re- 
turned the stranger. 

The conductor zelessed the caipet-bag for 
a moment, and seeing he could do no more 
then, he passed on to collect the fare from 



other passengers. As he stopped at a seat a 
few paces off, a gentleman who heard the 
conversation just mentioned, looked up at the 
conductor and asked him : 

•« Do you know to whom you were speak- 
ing just now ? " 

"No, sir." 

« That was Peter Warburton, the President 
of the road." 

" Are you sure of that, sir ? " replied the 
conductor, trying to conceal his agitation. 

" I know him." 

The color rose a little in the young man's 
face, but with a strong effort he controlled 
himself, and went on collecting the fiire as 
usual. 

Meanwhile Mr. Warburton sat quietly in 
his seat — none of those who were near him 
could unravel the expression of his face, nor 
teU what would be the next movement in the 
scene. And he — of what thought hp ? He 
had been radely treated ; he had been unkind- 
ly taunted with the infirmity which had come 
probably through no fault of his. He could 
revenge himself if he chose. He could teU 
the directors the simple truth, and the young 
man would be deprived of his place at once. 
Should he do it ? 

And yet, why should he care ? He knew 
what he was worth. He knew how he had 
risen by his own exertions to the position he 
now held. When, a little orange peddler, he 
stood by the street-crossings, he had many a 
rebuff^ He had outlived those days of hard- 
ship ; he was respected now. Should he care 
for a stranger's roughness or taunt i Those 
who sat near him waited curiously to see the 
end. 

Presently the conductor came back. With 
a steady energy he walked up to Mr. War- 
burton's side. He took his books from his 
pocket, the bank bills, the tickets which he had 
collected, and laid them in Mr. W.'s hand. 
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'< I resign my place, sir/' he said. 

The President looked over the accounts for 
a moment, then motioning to the vacant seat 
at his side, said : 

« Sit down, sir, I would like to talk with 
you." 

As the young man sat down the President 
turned to him a face in which was no angry 
feeling, and spoke to him in an imder tone. 

" My young friend, I have no revengeful 
feelings to gratify in this matter; but you 
have been very imprudent. Your manner, 
had it been thus to a stranger, would have 
been very injurious to the interests of the 
company. I might tell them of this, but I 
will not. By doing so I should throw you 
out of your situation, and you might find it 
difficult to obtain another. But in future, 
remember to be polite to all whom you meet. 
< You cannot judge of a man by the coat he 
wears ; ' and even the poorest should be treat- 
ed with civility. Take up your books, sir. 
I shall tell no one of what has passed. If 
you change your course, nothing which has 
happened to-day shall iiyure you. Your sit- 
uation is still continued. Good morning, 
sir." 

The train of cars swept on, as many a train 
had done before ; but within it a lesson had 
been given and learned, and the purport of 
the lesson ran somewhat thus — be coubteous 
TO ALL. — Connecticut Common School JonrnaU 



Summer is Over. 



BY EMILZNB B. SMITH. 



The famUy house of the American Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, was burnt down dur- 
ing his absence. « Were none of my books 
saved ? " he asked a favorite black servant — 
" No, massa," was the reply, " but we saved 
the fiddle." 



<« That's what I call capital punishment," 
as the boy said when his mother shut him up 
in the closet among the preserves. 



Softly Autumn winds were sighing. 
Over pale, sweet flowerets dying, 
As I roamed the garden, trying 

There to find one lingering rose. 
*Mid the briery bushes .creeping. 
Under faded leaflets peeping, 
Here and there, still vainly keeping 

Hopeful search till daylight's close. 

Disappointment then stole o'er me ; 
Thoughts of Winter gloomed before me : 
Time, said I, may ne'er restore me 

Summer's blissful scenes again. 
Had I only prized its roses. 
Prized its days of cloudless closes. 
Prized its balmy eves' reposes. 

Less were now my grief and pain. 

But alas ! those hours went stealing 
Like veiled beauties by, concealing 
Half the charms, whose full revealing 

Might have left this heart aglow — 
Might have left fond mem'ries beaming 
On the spirit's after-dreaming ; 
Tender beacons, softly gleaming 

Where Life's darken'd wavelets flow. 

List, ye maids now dancing lightly, 
List, ye youths so gay and sprightly. 
Use your summer moments rightly, 

Oather roses while ye may. 
Life hath but one June, remember ; 
Quickly comes its chill November, 
Followed soon by wild December 

Sweeping all fair flowers away. 

Think how sad, when summer closes, 
And great Nature's heart reposes. 
This fond searching after roses, 

When the roses all are dead ? 
Wisely, then, while Spring smiles o'er ye, . 
Pluck the flowers that bloom before ye — 
Flowers whose sweetness shall restore ye 

Youth's delights, when youth has fled. 

^Homc JoumaL 
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Flor the SoboolaiMter. 
Aspeoti of Fablio 8ohoolB«-^Ho. 4. 

y IIJ.IN0I8. 

Ittinois Normal Univeraity. ReporU for 
1867—1858. 

• Preliminaries, — Late in July of 1857 it 
was determined to open the school the ensu- 
ing autumn. The principal immediately 
issued a circular to the county school com- 
missioners announcing this fact, and calling 
their attention to the seventh section of the 
Normal School University Act, which pre- 
scribes the manner of making appointments. 
The qualifications of candidates for admis 
sxon to the Uniyersity were fixed in the cir- 
cular as follows : 

< 1. To be, if males, not less than seyen- 
teen^ and if females, not less than sixteen 
years of age. 

* 2. To produce a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by some responsible person. 

< 3. To sign a declaration of intention to 
deyote themselyes to school-teaching in this 
State. 

<4. To pass a satisfactory examination, 
before the proper officers, in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, and the 
elements of English grammar. 

'The brief time interrening between the 
announcement and the opening of the school, 
added to the peculiar character and limita- 
tions of the Institution, and the difficulty of 
spreading accurate information at once before 
the people of so large a State, no less than 
the history of similar enterprises elsewhere, 
led to the belief that all the counties would not 
at once ayail themselyes of their rights in the 
school. To meet this state of facts and ena- 
ble the Institution early to commence the 
training of a respectable number of teachers 
for the public schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion, using the discretion yested in them, or- 



dered That in ease counties and representa- 
tiye districts fail to send the number of pupils 
to the Uniyersity that they may be entitled 
to by &M0, then the principal, with the co&- 
currence of the committee on officers, may 
receiye pupils into the Uniyersity from any 
part of the State ; but no county or district 
is in any contingency to be deprived of the 
right to send the number^ if they desire it» 
which they may be entitled to by law. 

'Consequent upon this order, which was 
transmitted to the school commissioners, a 
number of descrying young men and women 
haye gained admittance to the Institution on 
the same terms as those holding State scholar- 
ships/ 

< Temporary Booms. — Inasmuch as the Uni- 
versity building, a description of which may 
be found in another place, was only contract- 
ed for, not erected, at the time of opening the 
school, it became necessary to obtain accom- 
modations elsewhere. After a careful exami- 
nation of the rooms in Bloomington offered 
for rent. Major's hall was judged to be best 
suited to answer temporarily the purposes of 
the Uniyersity. True, its appearance was 
any thing but inviting ; yet it possessed the 
essential requisites, and by the aid of a 
few tubs of water, rolls of paper, cans of 
paint, became quite sightly and comfortable. 
Through the generous liberality of the own- 
ers of the church property lying contiguous* 
other essential requisites were supplied. 

* At first the most serious inconvenience 
arose from the want of proper furniture. 
Desks and chairs from a Boston manufactory 
had been ordered through the Chicago agent* 
George Sherwood, but did not reach Bloom- 
ington till late in the term. The only substi- 
tute at hand was a set of rough oak benches* 
reminding one of the plank seats of other 
times, with a single difference: those had 
desks before them — these, noue^ 
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CommmuiMMni, — < With saoh an outfit, on 
the fifth day of October 1857, the principal 
and Ira P. Moore opened the Normal Univer- 
sity in presence of no spectators and nine- 
teen students/ 

« Durmg the first eight days forty-three 
students were enrolled, and this was our num- 
ber for the first term. Since that time the 
accessions to the school have been gradual, 
but enough to show a growing appreciation of 
the Institution/ 

< The entire number of the different students 
hitherto admitted is one hundred and twenty- 
aeyen ; and the average age at the date of 
admission is twenty years and two months. 

< It should be remarked that it is usual, in 
similar institutions, to divide the year into 
two terms, which, of course, cover the same 
ground as our three terms. 

* The examination and appointment of 
students under the law devolves upon school 
commissioners and county courts, but each 
student has been required, in addition to his 
* State scholarship,' to produce a certificate 
of good moral character, and subscribe to 
the annexed 

< Student* $ Pledge. — I hereby declare my in- 
tention to become a teacher in the schools of 
this State ; and agree that for three years after 
leaving the University I will report, in writing, 
to the principal thereof, in June and Decem- 
ber of each year, where I have been and in 
what employed/ 

* Cour9€ of Study, — The course of study, 
requiring three years for completion, consists 

< (1.) Of the thorough mastery of the ele- 
mentary or common-Bchool-branches includ- 
ing teaching and drill exercises. 

< (2.) Of lectures on education and educa- 
tional S3rstems, of the theory and practice of 
teaching, school discipline, the school-laws of 
Illinois, and physical education. 



< (3.) Of a course in the higher English 
and mathematical studies and in the natural 
sciences, with lectures. 

< (4.) ' Of so much of the Latin and Ger- 
man languages as shall be deemed necessary 
to the full understanding of our own. 

• Caiwdar.— The school year of forty weeks 
is divided into three terms, as follows : 

• The first term begins Monday, Sept. 13, 
and ends Friday, December 24. Fifteen 
weeks long. 

• The second term begins Monday, January 
4, and ends Friday, April 2. Thirteen weeks 
long. 

• The third term begins Monday, April 12, 
and ends Friday, July 2. Twelve weeks long. 

< Expenaei. — Tuition is free, and text- books 
are also furnished gratuitously by the State. 
Board costs from $2.60 to $3.00 per week, 
exclusive of wood, lights, and washing ; some 
students board themselves at a much lower 
rate.' 

Iroca^um. — < The fifth section of the act 
provided that the Board should locate the 
University at the place where the most favor- 
able inducements were offered for that pur- 
pose. The Board accordingly located the 
Institution on the site adjoining the city of 
Bloomington, where situated on a high, roll- 
ing prairie, having one hundred and sixty 
acres of land immediately adjoining the junc- 
tion of the Illinois Central and the St. Louis, 
Alton and Chicago railroads, with a site beau- 
tiful by nature and capable of every possible 
adornment by art, the Institution will be at 
once the observed of all observers, and the 
pride and glory of the State.' 

The Projected Building,^* When completed 
it will be by far the largest and finest normal- 
school building in the Union. It is intended 
to accommodate three hundred normal schol- 
ars, and two hundred model-school scholars. 
Ample provisions will thus be made for double 
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tlie number of scholars profided tot ih th^ 
Oliarter ; and with aecommddatlons Inflnitel^ 
superior td wbilf was es^piected by the most 
sanguine ftie&ds df the Institdtlon two yeats 
since. Sittlated at the junction of two df the 
^eatest railroads in the State* easy of aceessf 
and sufficiently remoTcd from the city to be 
clear of its contaminating influences, it is 
where it can be seen by more df the inhabi- 
tants of the State than it would hate been aC 
any other point in the State ; While it will be 
In full view of that countless throng from all 
parts of the world who constantly thread 
those great highways of trayel. Its bold and 
(commanding appearahce wiU thus be a per-^ 
petual adyertisement to the whole world that 
Illinois not only tecognizes Universal educa' 
tion as the first necessity of a republican gov- 
ernment, but has made ample provision for 
the special preparation of those apon whom 
the primary education of the people most 
depends/ 

• The Board hai^g elected Mr. C. £. Hovey, 
of Peoria, principal, arrangements were made 
and the school opened in September, 1857. 
llie temporary accommodations procured, 
though already quite too small for the con- 
stantly-increasing wants of the school, are 
of a highly comfortable character, and the 
largest that could be had* On the opening 
of the school, forty^tthree pupils immediately 
availed themselves of its advantages, and en- 
tered the institution. These scholars were 
from all parts of the State, and, it is believed, 
Were a larger number than ever cnteied a 
similar institution in the country at its open- 
ing. The number has been constantly in- 
Creasing since, until no less than one hundred 
and twenty- seven young men and women 
have been enrolled as regular scholars ; nine- 
ty-eight of whom are in attendance at this 
time, the residue having left to teach during 
the winter, to procure the means to complete 
their course of study/ 



italCAoo oiTt scHoole. 
Msport of ths Prw. Board EdueoHim, and Pifth 
Annual Btpoft St^» Public Schoola, yeaf end* 
ing Feb, 1, I8d9. 

• Primary SdfiooU. -» iTie Boatd of Educa- 
tion has spared no pains to incorporate in ouf 
system of public instruction the best elements 
of the best systems of Other and older cities^ 
and We have been fortunate in securing thff 
services of a body of faithful and efficient 
teachers* The classification of the pupils isr 
uniform and thorough. In the general organ<« 
ization of the schools. It does not appear to 
hie that any important changes are desirable* 
The two upper grades afe accomplishing very 
ftdly and satisfactorily the work for which 
they were established. Ilut while We are per^ 
mitted to refer with pfide to the success oi 
our grammar schools and high school, wtf 
cannot conceal from ourselves not from thltf 
community the fkct, that in the primary 
schools (here ekist some very serious and 
radioal defects/ 

' By the present school law ot this State/ 
children are admitted to the public schools at 
five years of age. In St. Louis, Cincinnati^ 
Cleveland, Louisville, Washington, Charles* 
ton. New Orleans, and most other cities out 
of New England, the age of admission it 
limited to six instead Of five.* 

• It is to be hoped, that at the next session 
of our State legislature, either the school 
law or our eity charter will be so modified^ 
that the common council will have authority 
to exclude from the public schools all child' 
ren under six years of age.' 

• Orammar SchooUi — The graUimftr schools 
are less crowded than the primary schools/ 
and their progress during the past year haa 
furnished abundant evidenee of the untiring 
assiduity of both teachers and pupils.' 

• WkoU Number jEhrolfa(i.-*-Th« whole num' 
ber of diflerent pupils in 1858, including thostf 
of the high sebeol/ was 12,879/ 
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<The number of pupils in the grammar 
and primary Bchools, who were present every 
half day of school during the year 1868, was 
thirty-two.' 

• Hiffh School — It is now three years since 
this institution was organized, and it is al- 
ready firmly implanted in the confidence and 
affections of the city. The course of instruc- 
tion and discipline is thorough and complete, 
and challenges comparison with that of the 
\>est high schools of the country. The val- 
uable philosophical and chemical ap^aratutf 
recently procured, at an expense of one thou- 
sand dollars, through the kindness and liber- 
ality of the friends of the school, and the 
donation of a large and powerful oxy-hydro- 
gen microscope, and accompanying diagrams, 
by Samuel Hoard, Esq., hare removed the 
greatest obstacle to the success of the school 
that has heretofbre existed. 

< I am happy to be able to record, in this 
connection, the generous donation of two 
hundred and fifty dollars by Thomas B. 
Bryan, Esq., the interest of which is to be 
appropriated annually to constitute the most 
deserving graduate of the high school a life 
member of the Young Men's Association of 
Chicago. 

<The normal department of the high 
achool was established for the special pur- 
pose of training female teachers for our own 
schools. It has now been in operation two 
years and a half, and it must be confessed 
that the results of the enterprise thus fax, 
have not equaled our expectations. It has 
furnished us with a few excellent teachers, 
but the number of this class is by no means 
answerable to the outlay required in sustain- 
ing the department. The number of pupils 
is now somewhat increased, but the prospect 
of an increased supply of the class of teach- 
ers that we require, is not, I regret to to say, 
Tery much improved.' 



< The attendance in the high school for the 
year 1868 was highly satisfactory* Our pu- 
pils come from all parts of a widely extended 
city, and many live at the distance of two or 
three miles from schooL A majority of themi 
moreover, have not been with us a sufficient 
time to become fully accustomed to our diici* 
pline. The upper classes are much more reg- 
ular in attendance than the lower. As sooa, 
then, as a sufficient time has elapsed for the 
school to be filled, and a majority of the pu- 
pils are students of at least a year's stuiding, 
we may reasonably expect a higher per cent- 
age of attendance than we have now. Still 
it is believed that even now the attendance in 
the Chicago high school is not surpassed by 
that of any similar institution in any of the 
principal cities of the United States. I sub- 
join the percentage of attendance on the aver- 
age number enrolled, of such of the prindpil 
high schools as give this item in their last 
reports : 

* Boston : Boys' English High School, 96.4 ; 
Girls' English High School, 95.2. Cincin- 
nati: Woodward High School, 95.1 ; Hughes 
High School, 95.5. Clevdand High School, 
94.6. St. Louis High School, 96.1. Phila- 
delphia : Central High School, (for boys only) 
98.5. Chicago High School, 96.7. Boys of 
Chicago High School, 98.7. 

' The boys of the school have always been 
somewhat more regular in their attendance 
than the girls. To attain at so early a period 
in the history of the institution, a per cent- 
age of attendance surpassing that of the best 
eastern high schools, certainly speaks well for 
the earnestness of the boys of our city. An 
absence for any other cause than sickness 
rarely occurs. 

< Great attention was paid during the year 
to securing punctuality, and a very marked 
improvement was the result. In 1857, the 
average number of pupils enrolled was H^ I 
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the number of tardinesses, 435 ; average 
number per month, 42. In 1858, the ayerage 
number enroUed was 156; the number of 
tardinesses, 102 ; ayerage number per month, 
10/ 

* Normal Department. — There are now 31 
pupils in the normal department. Since Oc- 
tober, 1856, there haye been connected with 
it 61 pupils. Seven have graduated, after 
completing the prescribed course of study.' 

* Course of Study. — At the organization of 
the school it was impossible to fix the exact 
Units of the course of study. Time and ex- 
perience were necessary before a complete 
system, adapted to the character of our pu- 
pils and the demand of the times, could be 
adopted. The pupils of the normal depart- 
ment have completed the course of two years. 
The following is an outline of the course 
hereafter to be pursued by them : 

* FiBST Yeab. — First Term. — Arithmetic, 
political geography and map-drawing, gram- 
mar, algebra. Second Term. — Same as first 
term. Third Term. — Physical geography, 
botany, natural philosophy, geometry. 

< Sscoin) Yeab. — Natural philosophy, phy- 
nology, book-keeping one-half term, chem 
istry, constitution U. S. and principles of 
goTemment. Second Term, — History of U. 
S. and outlines of general history, rhetoric, 
astronomy, English literature. Third Term. 
— Arithmetic one - half term, geography, 
grammar, mental philosophy, English litera- 
ture. 

< Reading, composition, and practice of 
teaching, through the entire course. Singing, 
one lesson per week. Drawing, through four 
last terms, two lessons per week.' Theory of 
teaching, two last terms, two lessons per week. 

« Terms and Vacations. — The terms of the 
public schools commence on the second day 
of January, the Monday after the last Friday 
in April, and the first Monday in September ; 



and close two weeks before the last Friday in 
April, the second Friday in July, and the 
twenty-fourth day of December: Providedf 
That when the second day of January occurs 
later in the week than Wednesday, then the 
schools do not commence till the following 
Monday. 

* School Fund.'^Th.e amount of real estate 
now belonging to the school fund, within 
the limits of the city, is estimated at $900,- 
000. Amount of real estate outside of the 
city, $25,000. Money loaned, principal, 
$52,000. Whole amount of school fund, 
$977,000. A considerable portion of the real 
estate belonging to this fund is not now avail- 
able, and much of it is leased on very low 
rents.' 

< Teachers* InHitute. — The teacher's insti- 
tute is held at the high school building, on 
the second Saturday of every school month, 
and commences at 9 o'clock, A. M. It has 
been attended regularly and punctually dur- 
ing the past year, and the character of the 
exercises has been well sustained. The ladies 
still furnish a monthly paper, which does 
them great credit. Many of the essays that 
first appeared in this paper have since been 
published in the Illinois Teacher and the 
Home and School Journal, and in several in- 
stances they haye been copied into the educa- 
tional periodicals of other States. Permit me 
to express the hope that the efibrts of the 
teachers at the^e monthly meetings will be 
encouraged and aided by more frequent vis- 
its from the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion.' 



<« I hold it to be a fact," says Pascal, « that 
if all persons knew what they said of each 
other, there would not be four friends in the 
world. This is manif(Mt from the disputes to 
which indiscret reports from one to the other 
give rise." 
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Fdr the Sehodlmtittrk 
The Art of Ti^acikiAffi 

tit the wotk frdm which We qUole, all bf 
the topics ate Df importaJice to teatibets. We 
have marked a few pages fot Tda SoHOotr 
ttAAtEit, on subjects fiiost Intetesting to tbose 
in actual sCbool-aerYlce. Tbe work is entitled 
* Tbe Science of Education and Art of Teacb-^ 
bg.' It Wils noticed last montb* ea 



»ABSlQKmO tESSOlti. 

« It Is laid down as a fundamental pHnolplb, 
in another part of this work, that the scholars 
Will be governed in their estimate, and con- 
sequent discharge of duty, by the estimation 
In which these duties are held by the teacher 
himself. If therefore, carelessness and indif- 
ference are manifested by the teacher, in as- 
signing lessons, the same disposition will most 
likely be manifested by the pupils when pre- 
paring and reciting those lessons, f^or in- 
stance I after a hurried recitation in which, 
t>erhaps, not more than one- half Or two-thirdfi 
of the preyious lessOn has beefa recited, the 
teacher says -«- hastily turning the leaf of the 
book and glancing hurriedly at the contents, 
for the bell has rung and, b<3ing a little be- 
hind, the next recitation is pressing hard upon 

him -^ ** Here 1 your lesson commences some- 

Vhere In the neighborhood of the — — or -= — 

))age, and may extend — let me eee — how 

far can you go ? " (to which not very satisfac- 
tory or unanimous answers ard given) •• well, 

go as far as you can.** ** Next class I " and 

the books are hastily closed and the pupils 

hurry to their seats, and make busy prepara- 
tions to — -« do nothing, absolutely nothing I 

for the teacher most emphatically announced 

to them that task, by his failing to circum^ 

scribe the limits of their work. He said in 

the most forcible manner : ** Do Juit as you 

piease ; ** and they may please to do nothing. I ing up my watch to the school, I have said, 
< Now what kind of a reeitation will that ' <* How many of these little boys and yirli 



teaeher mfeet when he mext calls the claaa \ 
He ought hot to expect anything more or bet* 
ter than h« gaYe ; and since he gaVe nothingj 
he should expect hothing* If he be thus 
modest In hlsetpectations, he may not be dla^ 
appobtedi bbt he Is apt to expect moT«. Thfl 
recltatioh is about to commence. One says, 
**Why, / thought the lesson commenced 
here ; " another says, •* Noj there,*' a thirdi 
" I don't know where ; " but a fourth, with 
more rogUery thati honesty may say , " IdUPni 
knoit iher9 Vias any ; ** and so it goes. One is 
called upoh to recite. The <|uestion la aakedi 
but the answer comes cotnplalningly s " / 
didn^t 9hdy that.** <«How perplexing}" 
(fortuuate if ho thing worse escape him,) sighs 
the poor teacher, chafbd and worried by a 
successioh of such difficulties* Well, whose 
fault Is it, tisacher ? \Vh5 set the example ^ 
If yt»u waht your pUplls to be precise* prompti 
and faithfhl, you must be so yourself. If yoU 
would haVe them do the work, you must mark 
it out for them** 

(MEAKB 0^ aECtJKflrO BTttDYk 

• What we wish to cultivate in the chlldMn 
is the power to Ax. the attention at will, and 
to hold it upon a subject until the object for 
which it is held, is accomplished ; or in othtr 
words, thepowef to study their lessons and io 
think. The ordinary mode, or that which 
children, if left to their unaided efforts, are 
apt to adopt, does not do this ; since it is no 
uncommon thing, to Bee a whole bevy of 
children actively engaged in what they call 
study. While perhaps not One in ten is exer« 
cising hlB thoughts upon the lesson. 9ach 
study is a positive injuryi 

< A little expedient td which I have resoit-' 
ed, on some occasions^ may be suggestlre of 
means that may be adopted for correcting 
these evUs, and of fixing the attention. Hold'' 
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c«n look at it, for one minute at a time ? " 
Tke idea perhaps is a novel one, and their lit- 
tle Toices and hands will respond, anxious 
ior the experiment. Seme will say beasting- 
Ij, •* 1 can look at it an hour ? " *< Two 
^AouTM / " responds another little captain who 
-is anxious to make a display of his prowess. 
At this juncture, I ask, ** How many would 
be willing to make the experiment of one 
minute continuous looking, provided I should 
^ve you Ave dollars, if you should succeed ? " 
At this announcement there is a shower of 
hands and a shout of voices raised to the 
highest pitch. « Well, I will not promise 
you the five d^Ulars ; but let us try." •* All 
ready ! " <* Now ! " and their forms straiten 
up, and all eyes are bent with intense earn- 
estness upon the watch. It grows very quiet, 

and every one listens and looks 

Presently it occurs to half a dozen or more 
of them, that they are doing it about right. 
•*' I wonder if John, or Charles, or James, or 
Mary, or Jane, or Ellen is looking too?" 
«< Wonder if they are all doing as well as I 
am," and their thoughts leave the watch and 
wander after Charles or Jane, and the temp- 
tation to look away becomes so great that in 
nbout a half a minute or less, you will see an 
occasional pair of eyes glance hurriedly, to 
some convenient quarter of the room, and 
1)ack quick, to the watch pgsin : others still 
less cautious, will turn the head and look 
carelessly away : others again, will drop off 
entirely, and cease to look : while some, more 
resolute and determined and careful than the 
irest, will not remove their eyes for a moment, 
«nd at the expiration of that time, will an- 
nounce their triumph with evident satisfao-> 
tion. At the close, some will insist upon a 
new triaL It may be granted ; and then oth- 
ers will succeed : and here it might be .well to 
vary the experiment. The question might be 
«8ked: ** U you are capable of holdiug your 



eyes fixed upon that watch, can you, with 
equal success, confine them to a picture or 
mark upon the bourd?" This experiment 
may also be made and repeated, accompanied 
with such explanations and variations, as may 
seem desirable. 

< «( Now if you can look at a watch, a pic- 
ture, or a mere chalk mark upon the board, 
for a given time, can you look at your books, 
that long, without change?" The intention 
here, perhaps, will be discovered by some ; 
and they will begin to see the force of it. 
Let the experiment be made, however, and 
repeated with the book, without attempting 
to study. Indeed I would not allow them to 
study, for the first few trials. They must 
simply look» And if they succeed well, sug- 
gest that if they can look upon one page 
of the book, they might study that long, 
without looking away. And here it might be 
well to explain the whole matter to them, and 
pledge them to an exercise of this kind, once 
or twice a day. This would be applicable, of 
course, only to those who could read or spell ; 
but it may be varied to suit any grade. And 
if they can thus confine the attention for one, 
two, or three minutes, they can also, by prac- 
ticing, continue it to five or six. But it will 
be found that young scholars are not able to 
endure more than three or four minutes, even 
after weeks and months of practice.' 

' Still another mode may be described here ; 
though it is not strictly stragetical. We shall 
call it mmtal repetition, and append a brief 
explanation. 

* Let a briei^ simple sentence, composed of 
three or four words, be read in the hearing oi 
the class, requiring each member, as soon as 
it is completed, to caU all the words to miud, 
in the order in which they occurred in the 
sentence. When completed, let it be an- 
nounced by the uplifted hand. Then let the 
same sentence be repeated, compelling the 
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mind, without the aid of speech, to etamine 
every word carefully, as it passes before iti» 
Tision. Another of greater length may then 
be introduced and treated in the same manner* 
And 80 on, until by practice, say ftrc or six 
minutes per day, the class will, in a few weeks 
or months, be able thus to call to mind the 
consecutiYe words of sentences composed of 
twenty, thirty, and in some cases fifty wo^ds. 
This cuUivateB close attention, and the pupils 
that c«n thus hold the mind upon the words 
of a sentence, will soon l«>am to make use ol 
the same power, in the pursuit of other sub- 
jects. It is learning how to think consecu- 
tively. 

• The same thing:, with slight modiflcations, 
is practiced in n^any of the best schools. A 
sentence is read to a class, and then the mem- 
bers, in consecutive order, are required to 
spell the words as they occur in the sentence, 
without the teacher's repeating them ; and it 
is astonishing to witnei'S, not only the accu- 
lacy and rapidity with which they will repro- 
duce the whole, but the extent to which they 
will carry it, often spelling sentences com- 
po.-cd of thirty, forty, and fifty words after 
hearing them once pronounced. 

• Now, children taught in this way are not 
80 apt to forget what they hear and read. 
They are not compelled to read the same page 
a half- dozen times before fixing it in mind ; 
and, hearing a discourse oi lecture, they i*ill 
be more apt to remember it* in the order ir 
which it was delivered* 

• Still another method^ which we shall call 
BileiU Analy»i», may be employed with suc- 
cess. Its chief use, however, woiild be con- 
fined to pupils who possess the power of cal- 
culation, to some extent. It may be detcrib 
ed thus. The teacher reads a question like 
the following : •• If three oranges cost fifteen 
cents, what will seven oranges cost ? " The 
elass is now required, not lo give the answer, 



which could be done, perhaps, almost the in- 
stant the ^cstion Is nnouticed } but thif 
ftre required to ptfss Cftdetly ever the whole 
example, brhigltig Yivldly before the mind, 
Mid examinint etery step of the Analysis; 
fhtis, in thought, •* If three oranges cost fif^ 
teen cents, one orangse will cost one- third of 
fifteen cents, whfch is flte cents ; and if one 
(n*8nffe cost ^^e cetits, seven oranges will cost 
seYen times fite cents, which sre thirty -fivr 
cents," examining every step an 4 word m9 
they pass along, and when the eonclusxon i? 
reached, to announce it simply by the uf^lifted 
hand ; then, at a given signal, all afe r* quirvJ 
to review the process and report as before/ 
Another question or example may be given 10 
a similar manner, awd repeated tgain and 
again, till the pnpfis Acquire the (Arwer to 1l> 
the attention^ at will/ upon whatever point 
they please* l^ot a word is to be spoken dur- 
ing tfje whole e±ercise, except the mere read- 
ing cf the question by the teacher, at 60in« 
memKr of the class*' 

• nEcit'Aftoif. 
* The case of pupils' prompting ea^h tfther«> 
in recitation, prevails in many schools to » 
very great extent* And What renders it ^tiD 
worse, it is winked at by many teachers, or af 
least no Yery vigorous attempts are made tir 
break it up. Now I can hardly conceive of a 
greater insult, except op^n violence itself, a 
pupil could oifbr a teacher or fellow pupil 
than if, when a question is asked, he should 
clai destlnely communicate the answer t«i the 
pup& abottt to recite^ To say itothing about 
its criminality, as a species of fi^sehood, the 
effects upon the progress of the pipil upotf 
\% bich it is practiced, is most rlnnoi«s.' I hare 
known several instances where pupils have 
been disgraced by this vice, to such an extent 
that they bad lost all confidence in themselves, 
and they were content seemingly to remain iir 
this state of abject servility.- I kaye luiowir 
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t>thers again, who Iritd practiced •< telling in 
class " BO long, that It seemed almost an im- 
|>0Bsibilit7 to break them of It. I know of 
bo remedies other than those used to prevent 
other crimes of like magnitude. 

• But the worst form of this vice Is exhibit- 
When a teacher himself descends to it. It 
then becomes, as it were, a public pest, and 
it is as though all barriers to laziness and de- 
ception had been thrown down. It is usually 
practiced by the use of what are called hctd- 
ing quettions, w)iich may be classified in the 
following manner. 1. By asking questions in 
BUch a form, as only to require the assent or 
dissent of the pupil. 2» By arranging the 
questions in such a mann^sr, as to make them 
embrace all the answer estoept the last few 
words, that may readily be Inferred from the 
preceding* 3. By suggesting the answer either 
by ft significant word, tone of roice, look, or 
gesturCk 4. By open assistance, or prcTcnt- 
ing the pupil by untimely assistance. All 
these forms hare a tendency to weaken or de-^ 
Btfoy independence in thought and study, as 
well as recitation.' 

■Suppose, for example, that the class is 
spelling orally. The teacher pronounces the 
word ** indepmdenU*' The pupil spells « in- 
tLe-pend-a " — — (The teacher looks the know- 
ing look), "ent" is quickly pronounced by 
the pupil. Teacher* •< Ceremonial." Ptiptl. 
«Se"— I*. "How?" P. "Cer-i"— T. 
«* Ceremonial, not Cerimonial," (accenting and 
renderingiort^ the second syllable*) P. " Cer- 
e-mo-n" — (h<»sitatcs and looks inquiringly 
nt the teacher), •• e " — (slight shake of the 
teacher's head), « i " (an approving look and 
liod), " Ceremoni-el." T. "How?" P, 
'•al, — Ceremonial." T. " That's right ; " 
and another word is guessed through in a 
•imilar manner. Now who spelled these 
words, the scholar or the teacher ? The teach- 
WV of course ; «&d he might, with a great deal 



more propriety, have told the pupil in plain, 
unequiYocal terms : and the latter might, with 
a great deal more honesty, haTC asked the 
teacher in a plain, frank manner, for the an- 
swer, than fbr both of them to deceite each 
other.' 

* ]^ow, all these fbrms of prompting exist, 
and perhaps many more slightly different. 
Their deleterious consequences may be readily 
seen. Some of them pander to the laziness 
of the pupils, some to their pride. Some- cul- 
tlyate deceit and falsehood, some superficial 
habits. Some, again, are absolutely annoy- 
ing and even insulting, while the whole brood 
are destruetiye to manly independence and 
progress.' 

* SCHOOt BUStKBSS. 

• An Ord^ of Dtaies,— Every child should 
be proTided With an order qf dMiee. Those 
who are able to write, should prepare these, 
in which every duty shall be provided for, 
and every moment of time employed. These 
orders after being prepared by the pupils, 
might be submitted to the teacher for inspec- 
tion and improvement, as before directed. 
For the younger classes, they should be writ- 
ten out upon the board, or upon cards, and 
so arranged that, with the aid of the teacher, 
they may direct them in the disposition of 
their time also. This measure thoroughly 
adopted and carried out in all the schools, 
would, of itself, do more to systematize labor, 
and hence remove the many evils complained 
of by teachers, and at the same time assist 
the pupils in their duties, than almost any 
other one thing. And then it is just what is 
wanted to form and establish good habits and 
prepare our pupils for the practical duties of 
life.' 



Wild Bucks fly ninety miles an hour, 
Swullows fly faster, and the Swift two hun- 
dred miles an hour. 
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1. If we have done a - noth - er wi^ong, 

2. This blessed day, when the p'^re air 



O, let us seek to be for-givea! 
Is full of sweetness, full of joy, 
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3. O may it be our ear - n«Bt care 



To free our souls from eve - ry sio ! 
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Nor let one dis - cord spoil the song Our hearts would raise this day to heav's. 
When all a - round is calm and fair, Shall we the har - mo - ny des-trojr? 
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Then will each day be bright and fair, For God's pure sun-shine dwells with-in. 
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1. The beau -ti- full the beau . ti - full Where do we find it not? 

2. It sparkles on the o - cean wave, It glit-ters on the dew! 



^^^^^^^m^ 



8. On mountain top, in val - ley deep, We find its presence there ; 
4. If BO much love - li - ness is sent To grace our pres-ent hoooe, 
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It is an all - per - vad - ing grace, And lighteth eve - ry spot. 
AVe see it in the glo - rious sky, And in the flow' • rot's hue. 



^mm^^^^m^ 



The beau - ti - ful ! The beau - ti - ful ! It liv - eth eve - ry - where. 
How beau - ti - ful 1 How beau - ti - ful ! Will be the world to come ! 
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Katared, aocording to Act of Cosgnn, la ih« 7«ar 1860, by K. R, BLAKGHABD, Id ffat Clfck^ OOst of tti 
Piatiiet Court of MMMobiuetts. 
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J^iresitue department. 



Communications for this Department may be ad- 
drened * Fireside Department, care Wm. A. Mowrj, 
Eeq., 9, Waahington Buildings, Pzovidenee, B. I.' 



La Mountain vmy do good by his air- 
Toyages. If he diseoyers the direction of 
winds in the upper regions, he aids science. 
Who knows, too, that when we know more 
of the air above us, we may not navigate it 
as we do the water beneath us ? We can 
learn something from all venturesome men. 
Even Blondin may teach us the folly of un- 
necessary peril. 

This fall has been unusually prolific of news 
of exploits. Have you all read of that rash 
entry into the Feiho river, in China» by the 
British ambassador's fleet and of the terrible 
loss which followed } Can you imagine how 
those ugly mud batteries appeared, which 
lined the shores of the river, and can you 
think of the great war-ships of the English, 
standing steadily up the stream, as if those 
forts were not bristling with concealed can- 
non ? Then when the signal was given how 
those mud forts sent out shot and shell and 
vomited clouds of smoke amid confusion and 
clamor ! When the smoke cleared away came 
the sufferings of the wounded. The dead 
were counted and the missing were numbered. 
I suppose that those men who fell on the 
decks of the vessels or in the muddy ditches 
beneath the forts were once school- boys who 
spoke the same tongue we speak, who stud- 
ied grammar and geography and arithmetic in 
the school -room, going out at morning from 
peaceful homes and returiung at night to wel- 
come firesides. They became men. They 
were killed in battle. What shall be said of 
them ? They were brave, they were obedi- 
ent, they were fkithfiil to their country. 

But thore are other ways to express patri- 



otism than by climbing enemies' forts with 
the design of murdering fellow men. There 
are other means of expressing hardihood than 
by walking a tight rope stretched over a cat- 
aimct at the risk of life. Ask your heart, 
thoughtful reader, whether patient endurance 
of toil or of bodily or mental anguish be not 
more noble than a foolish exposure of the ex- 
quisite and delicate mechanism of the body 
to the chance of being crushed to a useless 
mass or quelled by the overwhelming waters — 
even more noble than death at the cannon's 
mouth. 



Iiizsie. 

*• Lbt me think," said Lizrie to herself, as 
she sat alone by the window last Wednesday 
afternoon. «• The sun will be below the hills 
in a few minutes. It seems a long time since 

morning. Let me think Yes, I did not 

do right this morning, when Miss Kindly ask- 
ed me What is an adjective ? — but she must 
have known that I knew — what could she 
ask me for ? I felt sullen and cross, then, and 
I looked up in her face — I must have looked 
wicked and saucy — and I wouldn't answer 

her. 1 don't care. There J was in the first 

class in grammar and away past the * parts of 
speech.' months ago. — Perhaps she wanted 
to tell me something new about adjectives.—- 
There, I declare, I never thought before, but 
there is ^tuT — means to '^ and *Jee(M — that 
comes from the verb to place, to lie, and ad' 
jeetive means to place alongside — but I wish 
I had answered her the question, and how 
pleasant her voice seemed, even after I refus- 
ed, wicked girl that I am, to answer. — I 
wonder if there was a tear in her eye, when 
she dismissed our class. — Or was it I who 
was weeping. — O, how good and kind she 
always is. — And she did not speak a harsh 
word to me after alL — I don't know how I 
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should fed, if she should die tonight. — I 
wish I was half as good as she. Will she 
erer forgivs me ^ I know she will. — And 
tiien how wicked I felt when I ought to have 
been studying mj arithmetic lesson. I was 
looking out of the window and sending notes 
to Hattie Tyng, or doing anything but study, 
all the time. O, dear, I wish I was better. 
What shall I do } There, I never mean to 
act so again, so long as I live ! " 

Just then, there was a rap at the door, 
lizzie placed her handkerchief to her eyes, 
for they were full of tears, then saying < come 
in,' went to the door to welcome a visitor. 

Lizzie began next day to try to do better. 
She went so far as to ask pardon of Miss 
Kindly, who kissed her sweetly and said, 

« I was praying for you last night, at sun- 
set, Lizzie." 

Will Lizzie be so imkind again } 



What the Meek Heart Did. 

Look out, oh ! weary heart look out 

In the wide world and see 
If there thou flnd'st a laurel wreath. 

Or a great work for thee. 

Then the weak heart looked sadly out. 
On scenes of change and strife, 

And saw no fame- wreath for its brow, 
No great work for its life. 

80, little deeds that thronged its path 

That heart took meekly up ; 
Its meed of sufferiug humbly drank. 

And drained the bitter cup. 

The quiet life was truly lived. 

To have done more it would ; 
But there is written this of such, 

<* She hath doM what the could.'* 

— Home Journal. 



DRVKKEKirBSB tums a man out of himself, 
and leaves a beast in his room. 



Our Qoeation Box. 

OPEN TO ALL J EITHBB FOB QUEBTIOXS 0« 
ANSWB&B. 

Question 18. Why is the rainbow in the 
form of an arch ? 

Q. 19. Why is the halo round the moan» 
circular } 

Q. 20. Why do sour apples make the best 
cider? 

Q. 21. Can durable ink be made which is 
black when flowing from the pen } 

Q. 22. What is MuUipUcatioH f 



Dialogue No. 2.— The Ifomuui Frendh. 

TIRBBIDB SDITOB— OOUBCr TAK. 

{Fireeide Editor reading at to&ls. Emier 
Cousin Van,) 

F. Ed, « Ah, good morning, Couaiii Taa. 
I am glad to see you." 

Van, « I have just half an hour left to 
chat with you, cousin, and then I am off to 
school.*' 

F. Ed, •« Well, sit down. Van." (Tan 
takes a seat.) « I suppose you are ready with 
the article on the Norman French." 

Van, *' O, what do you suppose I heard 
in the street, just now ? Two men were com- 
ing down Broad street, and I heard one at 
them say that he had heard of the Xorman 
School, at Bristol, and thought it was a waste 
of money. Ha, ha I " 

F, Ed, •< Poor fellow ! He did n't know 
any better. I hope you were not rude. You 
did not laugh to his faoe, did you ? " 

Van, (*No. I walked on, as if nothing 
had happened." 

F, Ed, •• Well, Van, now for youp essay.** 

Van, <« I have just found it. Here it is.** 
(Reads.) 
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'THB VOUCAM 7UWCH. 

• The Noimans perhaps eame from Norway 
•r Sweden. They oonqueied a portion of 
France and settled there. In the year 1066 
WiUiam, their king, eoB^«ered England at 
the battle of Hastings. Then the Saxons who 
resided in England, became subject Co the 
Norman French. The language of the Nor- 
man French was a modification of Latin. 
The Saxons did not like &t and would not use 
it.' 

« Now tell me some more about the lan- 
guage, cousin." 

F, Ed. <« Yo«i hav« stated tl^ main facta.** 

Foji. '• But I want to know how the lan- 
guage sounded. Have we any words left, 
now, that are spoken by Americans ? " 

F. Ed, «< Yes, many of the words used in 
law are from that language. You said in your 
paper that the Saxons did not like it, and 
would not use it. So that only those in pow- 
er employed it. In tins way it became the 
language at court, and the laws were as fiir 
as possible, named after Norman Faench 
terms." 

Van. ** Tell me some words. Can't you 
remember some that are in use now ? " 

F. Ed. ^* Beally, cousin Van, my memory 
of such terms is not so faithful as I wish it 
were. Suppose I leaFe you to find out, your- 
self, a dozen or so, and leave them on my ta- 
ble. There are, howerer, some words that 
are familiar in the language of deeds. There 
is enfeoffs from feoff t which comes from the 
Norman : Mortgage, — mort, dead, and ffope, 
a pledge, — Entail, out of the French sntot/- 
Jer, to cut fr»m. So Jointure and eovenatU are 
french, and possibly as old as the Conquest" 

Van. '* What does/eof mean ? " 

iP. Ed. ^ There is Webster's Dictionary, 
liook ior yourself, Yaii." 

Vau. (Looks At Webster^ and reads.) 



«<To invest with a fee or feud.' Is feiud 
Norman ? " 

F. Ed. ** No. Feud is Saxon. I looked 
for that word this morning. But it is half 
past eight and school commences at nine." 

Van. ** Yes. I must go, soon. What was 
the meaning of the curious writing yoa 
showed me last time I saw you ? " 

F, Ed. •* That meant. There was a priest 
whose name was Layamon." 

Van. " And was that all of the piece } " 

F. Ed. •• No. Those were the first two 
lines of a long poem, written, it is supposed* 
in the latter part of the twelfth century." 

Van. " Well, good morning, cousin." 

F. Ed. •« Good bye, Yan." 

{Exit y tax.) 



Olie Broken Saw. 



▲ 8TOBT rOB TOtfTH. 



A BOT went to lire with a man who was 
aeoounted a hard master. He never kept his 
boys ; they ran away, or gave notice that thej 
meant to quit ; so he was half the time with- 
out, or in search of a boy. The work was 
not very hard — opening jmd sweeping out 
the shop, chopping wood, going errands, and 
helping in various ways. At last Sam Fisher 
went to live with him. « Sam's a good boy," 
said his mother. *< I should like to see a boy 
now-a-days that had a spark of goodness in 
him," growled the new master. 

It is always bad to begin with a master who 
has no confidence in you ; because, do your 
best, you are likely to have little eredit for it. 
However, he would try ; the wages were good 
and his mother wanted him to go. Sam had 
been there but three days, before, in sawing 
a cross-grained stick of wood, he broke the 
saw. He was a little frightened. He knew 
he was caxefrd^ and he knew he was a pretty 
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good sawer, too, for a boy of his own age ; 
nevertheless, the saw broke in bis hands. 

«* And Mr. Jones will thrash you for it," 
said another boy who was in the wood-house 
with him, •« Why, of course, I did n't mean 
to, and accidents will happen to the best of 
folks," said Sam, looking with a Tery sorry 
air on the broken saw. 

<' Mr. Jones neycr makes allowances," said 
the other boy, " I never saw anything like 
him. That Bill might have stayed, only he 
jvraped into a hen's n«st and broke her eggs. 
He daren't tell of it ; but Mr. Jones kept sus- 
pecting, and laid everything out of the way 
to Bin, whether BiU was to blame or not, till 
Bill could n't stand it, and would n't." "Did 
he tell Mr. Jones about the eggs?" asked 
Sam. *« No," said the boy ;. "he was *fraid 
to — Mr. Jones- has got such a temper." " I 
think he'd better owned square up," said Sam. 
*• I reckon you'll find it better tc preach than 
to practice," said the boy ; "I'd run away 
before I'd tell him ; " and he soon turned on 
his heel and left Sam alone with his broken 
saw. 

It was after supper, and he was not likely 
to see Mr. Jones that night. The shop was 
•hut, and his master had gone to some town- 
meeting. The next morning he would get up 
early, go into the wood-house, and see what 
was done, for Sam would never hide the saw. 

The poor boy did not feel very comfortable, 
or happy. He shut up the wood-house, walk- 
ed out into the garden, and then went up to 
his little chamber under the eaves. He wish- 
ed he could tell Mrs. Jones ; but she wasn't 
sociable, and he had rather not. " O, my 
God." said Sara, falling on his knees, "help 
zre to do the thing that is right." Sam had 
always said his prayers ; but he had not put 
his own heart in his prayers as he did that 
night ; that night he prayed. I do not know 
what time it was, but when Mr. Jones came 



into the house the boy heard him. He got up, 
crept down stairs, and met.))£r. Jones m the 
kitchen. " Sir," said Sam, •• I bvoke joar 
saw, and I thought I'd come and teH yea 'fore 
you saw it in the morning;" " What did yow 
get up to tell me for ?" asked Mr. ^nes ; <* I 
should think morning would be time enoagb 
to tell me of your carelessnes." " Bccauae," 
said Sam, *< I was afraid if I pot it off 1 
might be tempted to lie about it. Fm sony I 
broke it ; but I tried to be carefuL" 

Mr. Jones looked at the boy from bead te 
foot, then stretching out his hand, ** Here, 
Sam,"^ he said, heartily, ** give me your hand* 
Shake hands; I'll trust you, Sam. That's 
right ; that's right ; go to bed, boy : never 
fear. I am glad the saw bvoke ; it shows the 
mettle's in you. Go to bed." 

Mr. Jones was fairly won. Nevev were bet- 
ter friends alter that than Sam and he. Sam 
thinks justice has not been done Mr. Jones. 
If the boys had treated him hcmeatly and 
«« above board," he would have been a good 
man to live with. It was their conduct that 
soured and made him suspicious. I do not 
know how that is ; I only know that Sam 
Fisher finds in Mr. Jones a kind master and a 
faithful friend. — Conn, Com, School JoumaL 



SroNTANBouB Combustion vkom Rustt Ibox» 
— Mr. Marsh, an able chemist, found that iron 
long under water, when reduced to povrder» 
invariably becomes red-hot, and ignites eve- 
thing it touches. A general knowledge of 
this is important^ and it accounts for many 
spontaneous fires.. A piece of rusty old iron» 
brought into contact with a cotton bale in a 
warehouse or on shipboard, may occasion 
much loss of life and property. — Extthan^e. 



Hb who labors with the mind govern* 
others ; he who labors with the body is gOT^ 
emed by ethevs.. 
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The Amerioan Instltate of Inatmotion. 

RBPOST COKCLVBBD. 

Third Day. — Thursday — Of this day's exer- 
cises we abbreTiate the well-written report of 
The Mataachusettt Teacher. 

After prayer, and the reading of the report of 
Wednesday's proceedings, the committee on 
nomination of officers made their report. 

The board of officers reported, consisting of 
a president, thirty-six vice presidents, with sec- 
retaries, treasurer, curator, censors, and coun- 
•ellors, was then unanimously elected. 

George B. Emerson, LL. D., in behalf of the 
committee appointed yesterday to express the 
emotions of the Institute in relation to the death 
of Horace Mann, offered the following resolu- 
tions : 

Beeolved, That the members of this Institute 
have heard with profbund sorrow of the death 
of the Hon. Horace Mann ; and that, while we 
bow submissively before the act of Ood^s Provi- 
dence whereby he is suddenly removed, and his 
face is hidden Arom us forever on earth, we de- 
sire to bless Qod for his great and signal gifts to 
our lamented friend : 

For the elevation and purity, the disinterest- 
edness and self-sacrifice, the earnestness and de- 
votion of his character ; 

For that heroic unselfishness which enabled 
him to surrend<'r, without a pang, the prospect 
of wealth, of fame, of power, of ease, of what- 
ever is wont to be most coveted by men, and em- 
brace, in their stead, unceasing and unrequited 
labor and undeserved opposition, with constant 
and wearing anxieties, from a sublime sentiment 
of duty ; 

For his deep- tested and heartfelt sympathy for 
the miserable, for those who have lost the guid- 
ance of reason, and for the victims, everywhere, 
of opprcvion, injustice, wrong, ignorance and 
sin ; 

For the martyr-like spirit, which led him to 



consecrate alt his powers and attainments, 
heartily and wholly, to the advancement of 
knowledge, virtue, truth, and obedience of Ood*s 
laws ; 

For the large and lofty idea he gave us of what 
true education is ; for what he did to show the 
infinite capacities of man, and that the whole of 
our nature should be educated, to awaken in the 
soul the hope of immortality and the conHetion 
of accountability, and to establish the suprema- 
cy of conscience and of that spiritual capacit]r 
for adoration and worship which enables the 
child to hold communion with the Infinite 
Father ; 

For his power in depicting the immeasurable 
evils of intemperance and of every transgres- 
sion of Ood's laws, and the example he gave ef 
temperance and obedience ; and 

For the unqualified logic and glowing elo- 
quence with which he enlightened public opin- 
ion, defended the sacred authority of law, and 
demonstrated the indispensable necessity of uni- 
versal education to a free State. 

Retolved, That a debt of gratitude is due from 
us, as teachers, to the memory of the man who 
has done so much — more, perhaps, than any- 
one else— to show the inherent dignity and no- 
bleness of the work of the teacher, to prove hie 
right to the highest and broadest education, and 
to proyide the means by which such an educa- 
tion can be obtained. 

Ruolvedt That we feel the warmest sympathy 
for the family and immediate friends of Mr. 
Mann, and most respectfully ask leave to offer 
them this expression, though poor and inade- 
quate, of our sense of the great loss which both 
they and we have sustained. 

Mr. Emerson spoke with much feeling and 
warmth of the character and deeds of Horace 
Mann, referring to his morality, his purity of 
thought and character, his sentiment of justice 
and benevolence. Of his labors, he remarked 
that no one else had done so much to elevate 
towards its proper position the profession of the 
teacher, and to show its nobleness and dignityv 
or had so clearly and broadly laid open the whole 
field of the teacher's labors, or so raised tiie 
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standard to which the teacher should aspire. 
His lectures on education ar^ the richest mine 
of wisdom on that subject in the language. 

Hon. Thomas Sherwin, principal of the Eng- 
lish High School, Boston, said : When a great 
man dies, a renowned warrior, or one simply in- 
tellectually great, we recount his meriu and ex- 
Col him for what he did and said. If he has 
merely occupied a high station of trust and hon- 
or, we pay respect to the incambent of the office, 
if not to the man. But when a man, not only 
intellectually great, but eminently efficient, em- 
inently successful, eminently philanthropic, is 
removed from his seat of labors and usefulness, 
we should be recreant to humanity and the best 
impulses of our nature, if we did not mourn his 
loss, and in some degree recount his yirtues. 
Massachusetts and every one of her teachers, 
pupils, and friends of humanity, owes him a 
debt of gratitude. 

Hon. O. F. Thayer of Boston, as one of tiiose 
who had stood ** shoulder to shoulder " with our 
lamented friend, seconded the adoption of the 
resolutions with deeply felt and valuable remarks. 

Mr. Increase Smith, of Dorchester, moved, 
tiiat when the vote was Ukea, it be taken by the 
audience rising in silence, each one uttering a 
ailent prayer that he might be able to go and do 
likewise. 

Further remarks were made by Rev. R. C. 
"Waterson. Rev. B. G. Northrop, Mr. A. Perry of 
Providence, and Mr. Greenleaf of Brooklyn, 
after which the resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote. 

A piece of music was then performed by Mr. 
Thatcher and several young ladies. 

The exercises in the forenoon were concluded 
with a lecture by C. Northend of New Britain, 
on Primary SehooU. 

Afternoon SsMum. — Mr. Sheldon of West 
Newton, offered a series of resolutions on the 
death of Dr. William A. Alcott. 

These were seconded by Mr. J. W. Bnlkley of 
Brookline, and adopted unanimously. 

Similar resolutions were passed in memory of 
the lata Professor Denison Olmstead, IX. D. 



The treasurer's report was presented and ac- 
cepted. 

In place of J. W. Patterson of Dartmouth 
College, who was prevented from attendance. 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn of Washington University, 
St. Louis, delivered an address upon Aids in the 
Study of the Clauies, 

Hon. Anson Smyth, School Commissioner of 
Ohio, was called upon to give some informatioii 
of the schools in his State. He answered to Che 
call by a highly interesting speech. Mr. Smith 
closed his remarks by exhibiting some specimen 
copies for library books, and by presenting somo 
of them to Messrs. Philbrick, Bontwell, Hafrar, 
and Northend. 

After some other exercises of a miscellaneoiia 
character, the meeting adjourned. 

Eveninff Session. — Closing Exercises. — The 
Institute met again in the North Christian 
Church, which was crowded. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mr. Hagar, at 
8 o'clock, after which the choir executed the 
chorus "The Heavens are telling," from Haydn's 
Creation, in fine style. The president then made 
some introductory remarks, and aaid he had 
hoped to introduce Hon. Henry Barnard from 
Wisconsin, to the audience. Unfortunately, this 
gentleman is detained. 

Prof. Butler of Madison, Wis., was then intro- 
duced as a most excellent substitute. This gen» 
tleman answered to the call by reciting a humor- 
ous poem. He said that he had lived in the 
West for the last seven years, which he reckon- 
ed about half his life, the remaining seven years 
he had lived in New England. Wisconsin is a 
State longer than Old England, but a little smal- 
lei; thnn New England, with 267,000 children of 
school age. She wants good teachers, and offers 
them good wages. Although the State is only 
eleven years old, the Teacher's Association has 
held, already, seven annual meetings. Prof. B. 
referred to a visit which he had recently made in 
Danvers, where he called on Ma'am Eden, who 
was upwards of ninety years of age. Convert- 
ing with her, he learned that she had never been 
in Boston, and the farthest place she had been 
ftom home to which she had traveled, was Mar. 
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blehead, a distance of ft?e miles. She vent 
there before the revolutionary war, to be Taeci- 
nated. Prof. B. thought that, great as the con- 
trast was between Ma'am Eden and the present 
female teacher who had traveled least, it was not 
greater than it would be between that same teach- 
er now, and what she would be when he should 
meet her next in Wisconsin. He closed by giv- 
ing this sentiment : " The East and the West, 
may it remain forever doubtful wbich owes most 
to the other." 

Mr. James Cruikshank of Albany, editor of 
The New York Teacher, responded for the Sute 
of New York. He spoke of the great influence 
which the meetings of the American Institute 
had exerted. There were now State Teacher's 
Associations in all Northern, most of the West^ 
em, and some of the Southern States. He then 
alluded to the National Teachers' Association, 
and closed with some remarks regarding the 
schools in his State. 

Mr. Nathan Hedges of Newark, spoke for 
New Jersey, which, during the revolutionary 
time was in the Union, but which now, accord- 
ing to a New York discovery, is in the State of 
Camden and Amboy. New Jersey has for the 
foundation of her educational system, a Normal 
School, and connected with it a Model School, 
which will not suffer in comparison with any in 
the United States. We have a Preparatory 
School established at great expense, for those 
who will later enter the Normal School, and our 
school houses and teachers' salaries will compare 
favorably with those of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Northend of New Britain, made some re- 
marks with regard to the schools i^ Connecticut. 
The school system, he said, was not free. Their 
large school fund gives to the education of every 
child between four and sixteen years of age, the 
sum of $1.40 annually. The people have de- 
pended too much on this Aind. The " ftate Bill 
System *' is still found in many districts. With- 
in a few years, about five hundred libraries have 
been formed. The State gives ten dollars to ev- 
ery district that will raise an equal amount for 
that purpose. It is a pity, said Mr. N., that the 
teftehers in Connecticut, as in other States, do 



not interest themselves in educational journals ; 
not more than one fourth of them take any 
journal whatever. 

Mr. B. Snow of Providence, made some state- 
ments about the schools in his city. 

Mr. A. P. Stone of Plymouth, spoke for Mas- 
sachusetts. Her record on the subject of edu- 
cation is good from the beginning to the present 
time. B aving mentioned some schoolmaster in- 
Qcidents which had happened in the early days of 
the settlers of Plymouth Colony, he alluded to 
the legislation of this year with regard to schools, 
and closed by speaking of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the Teachers' County Associations, the 
State Association, and this full meeting. 

Mr. Charles Ansorge of Dorchester, formerly 
a teacher in Prussia, was called upon. He said : 
The schools in Germany, and especially Prus- 
sia, are good— relatively, not absolutely. The 
difference between schools in the country and 
those in the cities, is as great as it is with us. 
To judge of Prussian schools after an inspection 
of the institutions of learning at Berlin, Halle, 
or Breslau, is as partial, as to take the Boston 
•choob for the average standard of the schools 
of our State. There, the higher schools are sup- 
ported entirely or mainly by government, while 
the expenses of the common schools are laid 
upon the shoulders of the common people, who 
have to pay, not according to their property, but 
to the number of children they send to school. 
The school laws of Prussia are a perfect Babel, 
patchwork fiom the first to the last. They are 
administered by provincial, gubernatorial, or 
county officers, every one of whom expounds or 
modifies them according to his views or to cir- 
cumstances. With us, the schools of different 
grades are regarded as sister institutions, and 
the primary school teacher shakes hand with the 
professor at the university ; while in Germany, 
the common school is regarded by the university 
and college, as the publican was by the pharisee. 
The absolute Eagle of Prussia has favored and 
cared for common schools merely from a sense 
of self-preservation. These schools were im- 
proving from 1808 to 1840, since that time they 
have been declining. Normal schools have been 
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remoyed ftom large dtiet to small country towns; 
experienced educators, like Dr. Diesterweg, G. 
ScholtZy Meyer, and others, were dismissed from 
normal schools, and their places filled by inex- 
perienced and inferior clergymen ; the press suf- 
fers under the system of censorship, and the 
number of educational periodicals has declined 
within the last ten years about 66 per cent. 
Teachers' meetings are forbidden, unless a cler- 
gyman is in the midst of them. Jews could not 
long more earnestly for deliverance from captiv- 
ity, than the enlightened Prussian teacher longs 
for better days. 

Mr. Stone of Wobum, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the recent meeting of the Vermont 
Teachers' Association. 

G. F. Thayer, £aq., of Boston, addressed the 
female teachers, showing the difference between 
two school ma'ams, Mary Cheerful Method and 
Jerusha Fussy SnarL 

The choir then sang another anthem, after 
which Mr. John Kneeland of Roxbury, offered 
the customary resolutions of thanks to the citi- 
zens of New Bedford, the railroad corporations, 
and others, which were passed unanimously. 

Hon. Thomas D. Eliot of New Bedford, ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction with the results of 
this meeting, and hoped it would not be needful 
to wait thirty years before repeating its visits to 
this city. Complaints had been made that the 
business of teaching was not yet a fixed profes- 
sion. A young woman fresh from school, and 
the young man with his diploma still damp, who 
enters the school room to teach for a short time 
only, cannot maintain the rank of teaching as a 
profession as it should be. Teaching ought to be 
a business for life. There are considerations 
with the ladies which take that matter out of 
their control ; they are beset behind and before, 
and the more successful they are in the school- 
room, the more they are sought in the nursery. 
Through no fault of theirs, they must change their 
places, but continue teachers nevertheless. But 
for men it is time to take rank among other pro- 
fessions. 

The president heartily congratulated the In- 
stitute on the success of the present meeting, 



and expressed the hope that for many years they 
might be permitted to meet again. 

The whole audience united in singing — " Be 
thou, God, exalted high." and then, at eleven 
o'clock, the meeting was adjourned sine die. 



XJnneoessaries. 



In this country, a boy cannot calculate with 
certainty what duties he may be fitted to perform 
when he becomes a man. Each person fills the 
place for which he is nearest qualified, provided 
he finds that place. There are men of skill 
needed in all professions and trades. Clerks 
need, next after moral and mental virtues, a leg- 
ible and graceful hand-writing. Paragraphists 
require the power of exact and ready expression 
of thought on paper ; bookmakers a well culti- 
vated and fertile imagination; — mechanics a 
discriminating eye, which can 4ctect a crooked 
or a tangent line at a glance — and so on. Now 
it happens that every one of these conceded 
necessary qualities comes from the practice of 
those branches of study which, in the school- 
room are often reckoned unessential. Writing 
is seldom carried f\irther than a servile imitation 
of copy^no room being left for the exercise of 
a pupil's taste in forming his own peculiar style 
of penmanship. Be it noticed that a character- 
istic style of writing is the product of practice, 
and that this practice goes by the name of scrib- 
bling. Clear expression comes from constant 
and regular training in pen-language — atoned 
for in schools by compositions, A fruitful imag- 
ination is oftenest cultivated by miscellaneous 
reading — of such books as boys slip behind their 
atlases in study hours— rarely objectionable, 
only needing to be directed by a teacher, and 
kept aloof from study duties. Mechanical skill 
arises universally by the cultivation of the vision 
in drawing. Let these minor and often neglect* 
ed pursuits be properly cared for and directed 
and it will be seen that scribbling, composition 
and letter-writing, story-books, drawing, are not 
useless instruments, but that when duly estimat- 
ed and guided they may be made most effective. 
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Boss's Telescope* 

KoT Lord Boss's wonderful instrument, but 
one which may be a descendant) or at least dis- 
tantly related. We had the pleasure recently of 
visiting the quiet and beautiful tillage of Lons- 
dale, and of looking at the moon in all her glory 
** careering now through cloudless sky," 

through the telescope belonging to our mathe- 
matical correspondent, J. M. Ross, Esq., princi- 
pal of the Lonsdale High School. 

This instrument, which is the laf gest telescope 
in the State, is six feet in length, with a four and 
a half inch object glass, and magnifies from 36 
to 288 times. It is an excellent instrument, 
made by Fits of New York, and is a source of 
great pleasure and profit intellectually to our 
friend Boss, who is not only a yery successful 
teacher, but a devoted and accurate scholar. 
We are glad to number among the teachers of 
Bhode Island one of so much enthusiasm and 
scholarship. It is certainly creditable to the 
teachers of the State that the largest telescope 
in the State is the private property of a teacher 
of one of our public schools. It throws light 
upon the remark recently made to us by one 
who has visited within the last few years many 
hundred schools in different States, that he had 
nowhere else seen schools so well taught as with- 
in a circuit of twenty miles from Providence. 



fLiterars Sntelligence. 



Sospstone Stores. 



This is an age of improvements. Our read- 
ers will find among our advertising pages a cut 
representing the Vermont Heater, a new stove 
for school houses, studies, offices, banks, and 
sitting-rooms. It is made of soap-stone and be- 
sides itJi excellent qualities as a heater is beau- 
tiful and tasteful in appearance. We have one 
of these new stoves in successful operation, and 
must say that it works well. The stove radiates 
the heat with great regularity, thus avoiding the 
unpleasant and unhealthy extremes of heat 
which result from ordinary stoves, and the air of 
the room retains a freshness and purity which is 
fsrs in rooms heated with coal stoves or furnaces. 



'Letters to an Episcopalian on the Origin^ 
History, and Doctrine of the Book of Common 
Prayer,* * Epitome HietorUe Sacra,' and * A Cat- 
echism of Jewish Antiquities,' are from the 
house of Kelly, Hedian & Piet. 

* Historica] Sketches of Hymns, their Writers 
and their Influence,' was recently issued by 
Lindsay & Blakiston. It is said to be full and 
comprehensive. 

The BibUa Pauperum mfac-eimile, an English 
reprint of the old copy in the British Museum, 
is advertised by Scribner A Co., N. Y. Price 
$10.50. 

Elizabeth Barret Browning was ill in Italy, as 
was learned by accounts published in the middle 
of September. 

Ticknor & Fields publish * The Logic of Po- 
litical Economy and other Papers,' by Thomas 
Be Quincey. 

Hume's abridgment of English History, 
brought down to 1868, is issued by the Harpers. 

Southey in ten volumes, was to have been 
ready from Little, Brown & Co , in October. 

Beecher's Lectures to Young Men will be re- 
issued by Derby & Jackson, New York. 

Tennyson's 'Idyls of the King' is well re< 
ceived by lovers of good poetry. 

W. A. Townsend ft Co. have a Pocket Guide 
for Americans going to Europe. 

Rev. T. Starr King, of Boston, will publisk 
< The White Mountains.' 

Richard H. Dana, Jr., was in San Francisco 
on the 15th August. 

Dickens says he does not Intend to visit Amer- 
ica this Autumn. 

The author of 'Ministering Children' will 
soon reappear. 

Timothy Titcomb will soon publish another 
work. 

Leigh Hunt died in London on the 28th Aug. 
Oreeley has returned from his Western tow* 
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Sc!)Ool (Sitxtifiti, 

f ■ ■ — ■ — ■ ■■ -■ 

QaeiMons for ESaBiiAatioii 

tnE^AAATORY to ADMISSION TO TUB HAltt^OBD 
PUBLIC HtOH SCHdOit, APRILi 18501 

fctCLISS yOB tttB ElA^tlf AtlOir. 

1. Candidates for admission to the high school 
Inust be tt^elte years old» must be members of 
%he first cUss of the first department of the dis- 
trict school, must pass a satisfactory examina- 
lion in reading) orthogtat)hy, pent&anship) arith- 
tanetic, geography I gfammar, and the history of 
the Ignited States, and must furnish satisfactory 
evidence of good moral characteiTi 

i. The ekamtnatloti of candidates is cobdttct» 
«d by the principal and acting visitor or visitors. 
ISach performance shaU be examined by the 
principal and acting visitor or visitors, and no 
Candidate shall be admitted unless the principal 
tnd at least one acting Visitof shall concuif in 
fiuch a decisiotl. The principals Uf the district 
ichools shall be inViled to be present during the 
toxaminatioti «f the Insults* 

d. Pupils are expected to provide themselves 
With pens and blank paper, but are not allowed 
to have about their desks, for assistance in the 
examination, any written or prihted matter, 
except the questions. 

4. After the questions Lave been distributed, 
pupils can not be allowed to l^ave the room for 
any purpose whatever, until their papers are 
handed in, without being obliged to undergo a 
«ubsequetit examination. 

5. All communication between pupils during 
Ike examination is strictly forbiddeu. 

6. The examination will close punctually at 
the expiration of four hours from the time of its 
commencement, but an opportunity will be given 
for tnose to hand in their papers who choose to 
do BO, at the expiration of three hours. 

7. Any violation or evasion of the above rules 
>(rill seriously vitiate or totallj annul the exami- 
hation of the offending person. 

AHITHITBTIC. 

i\ McAtioa six different kinds of fractions, 



and illustrate each. Explain what We mean by 
8-9 or eight ninths. What is the effect upon ths 
value of a fraction of muUipl}fing the denomina< 
tor? Why is it so? 

% Ada forty five millions two hundred and 
nine thousahd and 3^ ten-thousandths ; fiOlK ; 21 
hurtdred and ninety-five j DCCLXVI ; twenty- 
niue thousand three hundted and four hundred- 
thousandths. From the sum subtract one-half 
df 602750.021 1 and divide the remainder by 
»005 of 21-28 of sixty. 

If .03 be divided by .OOOOl, to what " order '* 
Will the quotient figure belong ? Why ? 

3. MulUply 61^11 of a pint by (6)+ 18 5-0 

17 1-7 18 1-10 

— — ■■■ f— of 20-9), giving the answer 

Z\ 1 

in gallons and a fraction df a galldh. 

4. If it is 25000 miles around the globe, an^ 
a ship has already sailed 1027.2 miles in 13 dara, 
13 hours, and 26 2-5 minutes, in hoW many mord 
days VriU she finish the Voyage ? 

5. What is interest f Amount? Present 
Worth ^ Discount? l^nd the difference be- 
tween the dimple and Compound Interest of 
^98.25, f^om Aug. 0, 1850 to Nov. 6, 1853. 

6. Define Hatio, Proportion, Per Cent. 

If do men in 3} weeks, working nine hours ft 
day, can build a wall 2 ft. 3 in. wide, 6 3-5 feeC 
high, and 253 yards long; in how many days, ci 
ten hours each, could 42 men build a wall twie« 
as long, 2| yards high, and 2 1-5 feet wide ? 

7. My agent purchases fiour for me, which i 
with his commission of 2| per cent , costs $6135. 
1 afterwards sell it at 20 per centt advance upon 
the price he paid. If freight aUd storage cost 
me ^1.63, what amount, and how much pe^ 
cent, do t gain r 

8. Define Notation, Prime Number, Multiple, 
Measure, Indorsement, Numeration, Aliquot 
Part, Factor. Separate l7 into tiyo parts, which 
shall both be tompotife yet prime to each other, 

§. A and B entering into trade, A put in $4^| 
which entitled him to $12 of the gain. HoW 
much did D put in ; supposing the whole gaiil 
was $29 ? 

10. If a man do 6-11 of a piece of a work in 
3 days, and a boy can dd the whole work in 1M 
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da^s, in wbitt time oould xhef both tog«tti«r 6a 
it? 

1. Dednd S^/ntait. Oitef, dnd illuatrttte hf 
fextfmples, siji df its principal nil^s. 

2. Metitiofl the dlfleretit cksset dC I^r<ftttmii9 
iind decline tffie of eflch clMtf. 

1 Give a Synopsis of the Vefb Se*— in th« 
Active Voice, progressive fbfm, third p^fson, 
J)]aral ; and ^iiftiAtf— I'aasite Voice, 0e<5ond 
])er80ti, singular. 

4. litentitfxifotilfclissMo/Adterhfli GKte «ii 
example of etch. 

5. Write a sentMee ctfnt^initig a traflaitite 
Verb in the j^otential Mood/ a 59abject iriodifled 
by a Prondmlnal Adjective, «n Adverb at l^acH, 
M Relative Pronoun, and an Adjective In th« 

)mparativ« degree. 

Q. Compare the /oflowing Advcfb8,-^i/reM, 
mitchf Hit ^meitlyt veihf. Give the orthogra- 
])hy. in the I'lural, of oetdtOt theaf^ Mtaff^, (a 
ttick.) cketitbi apomfiU, m^ey* 0eelke man, 
Jhx, tohich. 

t Write a Declaratite, ah Interrogative, an^ 
an £xplanatdi^ sentence. 

8. Correct the following S^enteneea, lind atate 
teasons : — « The friend Which I loved is gone, t 
begtin my work yesterday. They aint to home. 

1 don't know as t shall goi Henry or William 
will give us their compaity. I never enjoy thofse 
sort ot things. Kapoleon, he declared war. 
Is there no-, among you all, two who I can ap* 
])rove } If 1 were him, 1 would hdt mind such 
things as them. 

9. Parse the t^ords In Italics.— 

Arm, warriors, arm for light ; the fo^ at hattdj 
Who fled we thought, will save im long pursuit, 
This day. Fear not this flight ; sOf thick a cloud 
He comes ; and tetiled on his face I see 
Sad resolution apd tecute. Let each 
Bis adamantine cdat gird well, and each 
ti'it ti^ell his helm ; fffipe fast bis orbed shield, 
Borne even ot high ; tot this day will pour dorurn, 
if I conjecture aught, no driaaling shower, 
But rattling ttofm of arrows bilrbed with flfe. 

10. Write a short compositkm on either Sew- 
ing or Fishings 
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Ft«*t Booiif lif PHtslcTLOot. For the use o( 
schools and families. Intended as ihtroducto-' 
fy to the larger wofk b^ the same author. 

RumAx PHfRloliOOt: Designed fof college* 
and the higher classes in schools, gtid for gen' 
efal reading. By W<rrihiflgton HOofeer,M. Tt.f 
Prdfessor of the Thedry and Practice of Medi- 
cine in Yale College. Author ot *• Physiciatl 
and i^atietft." lllu stf ated by nearly ^9 etf- 
graHngs. f(ew York » Pratt, Oakley & Co. 

In the fornter work/ published In I8i^7, the au' 
thor, in familiar language, teaches young pupila 
the elcnlents of' phvsioldgy, iftusfratlng by com' 
mon objects, the machinery of the bddy, undei' 
the Usual div^dn ot circulation, fes{)lratlon, the 
nerves, etc. In ihe lattef , he ent^r Into a ttili 
examination of the structdre and tisos of thff 
human body, adopting as most Impressive, tl^d 
style ot the Iccttlre-rodra, and illustratihg b/ 
^gdres, most df them notel tfnd striking, tbdstf 
strbjects vi^ich require illustration/ This is d 
tery pfdtitable book for f^€ti€raA reacRng, and ia 
peculiarly apptdpriate to the use ot Intelligenf 
teachers, fof theif own information. An appendix 
0n Hygiene and a series df Questions have been 
recently added, making it available for school-' 
room Use. tf 



QTrA.Cl^BNBO^ I^atukAl pHltOSO^Rt By G# 

p. duackenb^s, A. M. D. Appleton ft Co.^ 

New York. 18.59. 4oO pages. 

This bodk is full and — as far as we hate ex^ 

ftmined^^ accurate. It embraces tie most re 

cent discoveries in the various branches of phys-* 

ics, and in a great number of cases exhibits the 

application Of scientific principles to etery-day 

life, tlr, Quackenbos has a high reputation as 

an author of achool trxt-bodks, and we commend 

this book of his to the careful attention of thostf 

wishing a new work on Natufal Science. 



BoOK-^SBPtiro BY SlXOLB AKD Dot7Bti< EK-* 
TRY, simplified, and adapted to the use o{ 
eommdn schools. By W, W. Smith and Ei 
Martin. New Tork : A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 
Tke anplanationa and illnttratlMia of modtf 
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of recording business transactions are rigid and 
clear. Double Entry is particularly well carried 
«ut. We deem it, on such etamination as we 
have been able to give it, to be an unusually 
UTailable work for common schools. A model 
of neatness. "^ 



t. Ba.rtholokbv'b D&awzmo Booxb, in six 

numbers. 
2. Bartholomew*» Linear Perepeetive Bxpkuned, 
8. Bartholomew's Sketch Book from Nature. 
By Wm. N. Bartholomew, Teacher of Draw- 
lag in tke Public Schools of Boston. Shepard, 
Clark & Brown, Boston. 1859. 
This series of books in the beautiful and high- 
ly useful art of Drawing, seems to us an odmiftt' 
ble series. The Drawing Book* in six numbers 
«re arranged in a very conTenient manner, and 
the systematic and progressive character of the 
oopies can scarcely be excelled. We earnestly 
commend them to the attention of all teachers. 
For further particulars see the publishers' ad- 
Yertisement. 



BntBatainino DtALOGtTfis designed fbr the use 
of Young Students in schools and academies. 
By Charles North end, A. M., author of *Teach- 
er and Parent,' *Teaeher's Assistant,' * Lit- 
tle Orator,' * Entertaining Dialogues,* etc. 
New York : A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1659. 
Ninety- two well -selected dialogues, appropri- 
ate to use in common schools and academies. 
They include many of the best old pieces, with 
a sprinkling of some of later date. It is a dura- 
ble work and will no doubt meet with substantial 
favor. 312 pages. Clear type, open page. =x 



Thh Uniybrsal Speaker ; Containing a col- 
lection of Speeches, Dialogues, and Recita- 
tions, adapted to the use of schools, acade- 
mies, and social circles. Bdited by N. A. 
Calkins and W. T. Adams. Boston : Brown, 
haggard & Chase. 1859. 
The desire for some thing new in dedamadon 
is supplied by this collection, prepared by twc 
of the editors of The Student & Schoolmate. 
Nearly all the pieces are entirely new, in this 
form. They are all school-like, the dialogues 
being illttstrative of scenes in common life, in- 
th&ding some first-rate conTersations pertinent 



to school-room duties and trials. The speeches 
are brief and energetic. It will meet with favor. 
Beautifully printed. s£ 



A TREATltSfi ON BLteXES^tARY AKD BlOHER 

Algebra. By Theodore Strong, LL. D., ProC 
of Mathematics in Rutgers' College. Pratt, 
Oakley & Co., New York. 1859. 651 pages. 
We know not with what terms to speak of this 
book. It is a great work — really a strong book. 
On simple subjects it ia simple, and on abstruse 
topics it is thorough and complete. It treats of 
more topics and many of them are discussed 
more fully than in any other Algebra we have 
ever seen. It is especiaUy full on the roots of an 
equation^ Binomial equations, and cubic equa- 
tions. It is original, ingenious, and complete. 
To those students and teachers who wish a cofN* 
plete treatise on this science, we commend this 
work. See the publishers' advertisement. 



A Manual of Latiit Orakmar ; for the use 
of schools. Intended especially as a First 
Grammar ; and to be used preparatory to the 
study of the more copious and complete gram- 
mar of Andrews and Stoddard. By £. A. 
Andrews, LL. D. Boston : Published by 
Crocker ft Brewster. 1859. 
Andrews ft Stoddard has been long the stand- 
ard in first-class Latin schools. A need felt 
heretofore of a brief introduction to that gram- 
mar is supplied by this work, by a son of the 
late Dr. Andrews. It appeafs to be thoroughly 
suited for its purpose. 250 pages. Uniform with 
the Grammar and Reader. 



LoYB. (L* Amour,) From the French ot M. /. 

Michelet, New York: Rudd & Carleton. 

1859. For sale by Snow & Greene, Providence. 

V Amour has excited intense interest in Paris 
and London, both on acoount of its subject and 
its author. In this country it has met with vari- 
ous receptions. M. Michelet has written, in his 
characteristic style, a surpassingly graceltd and 
elegant work ; bold, yet exceedingly chaste, des- 
tined to permeate with silent, yet powerful in- 
fluenoe, all classes of married life and to beget 
nobler and purer ideas of its sanctity. This edi- 
tion is, in its external, neat and elegant. ■> 
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For the Sohoolmaitor. 

M^etins of tke Bhode Island Btate Teftoh- 

en* Institate. 

Thb iNstiTOtB met at 10 o'clock, on Tues- 
day the 26th October, in the lecture-room of 
the Central Congregational Church, ProYi- 
' dence. Dr. Chapin, Commissioner of PubUo 
Schools, called the meeting to order. ReT. 
Dr. Leavitt read appropriate selections ftom 
Scripture. After singing, conducted by Mr. 
Loomis, and prayer by Dr. Leavitt, Com- 
missioner Chapin ifddressed the audience, 
which then numbered about two hundred, 
consisting almost entirely of teachers— a 
Tery creditable number, at the beginning of 
the session. 

Dr. Chapin said: We have not met fbr 
any selfish purposes, but for a noble object 
Were we here to investigate and develop sci- 
entific or commercial interests, wu should be 
engaged in a good work. But ours is a nobler 
Work. It is the cultivation of the immortal 
soul ; to-day weak and helpless* to-morrow 
•n educated intelligence, possessing power to 
ftccomplish great and important ends. The 
physical as well as the mental is to be pro- 
tided fo-. Within the weak frame of an 
infant are concentrated powerful forces. This 
is the kind of material teachers are to work 
vpon; — net dead matter but « living soul. | 



It is to be influenced by the teacher to 
attain to usefulness, to glory and to immor« 
tality. Teachers have come up to-day to 
learn how they may best accomplish that im- 
portant work. 

The profession of teaching Is perhaps 
the most honorable of the four. To the 
instructor Is committed the direction of the 
intelligence, the taste, and the morals of 
thousands who are to take important places. 
Something Is needed to elevate the profession 
and to bring it up to tke dignity rightly be- 
longing to it. Many centuries ago, it was ft 
high ealling. Men sought Plato, Bocrater, 
and Aristotle as much because they taught ai 
because they were wise men. Then it wai 
higher estimated than now. !F1fty years ago 
it had degenerated. It is now giving hopefbl 
promise of improvement. The ripest scholars 
and most gifted minds are feeling the daimi 
that the common school has upon them. 
Professors in literary institutions resign their 
places, preferring posts of honor in the com- 
mon school cause. These gifted minds are tl 
work, arranging and developing the best 
plans for popular education, §,g, Asa Gray* 
*• How Phmts Grow " is a model of a school 
text-book. The common school is rising ia 
the estimation of great men. 
Dr. Chapin alluded to the qualitief &«• 
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MBsary to a common-school teacher. Only 
tie gifted and cultiyated, he said, are fit 
for snch teachers. If college professors may 
sometimes be permitted to be dull, primary 
school teachers must be always actiye and 
intelligent — for the infant mind wHlappre* 
eiate a lack of efficiency. An earnest spirit is 
an essential quality to a teacher. Clear per- 
ception and a, glow of life are needful. A 
master mind to derelop the science of Educa- 
tion is required. 8uch a development of the 
science will accomplish great effects. The 
power of gaining the sympathy of those 
taught is highly essential. Unless he has 
this power, the educator had better not at- 
tempt to teach. Learning is indispensable 
to success, but the power of securing the 
sympathy of pupils is equally essentiaL 

As the Commissioner closed, he suggested 
that teachers make use of the box which was 
prepared to receive criticisms, remarks, ques- 
tions or suggestions, saying that he hoped 
the sessions of the Institute would be marked 
by familiar and colloquial intercourse. In 
refierence to provisions for entertaining visit- 
ers, he said that he had been unsuccessfiil in 
obtaining situations, only thirty places being 
provided, although he had made extensive at- 
tempts and had engaged others in his aid. 

The Institute then took a short recess, when 
at eleven o'clock, Rev. Francis T. Russell of 
New Britain, Ct., gave an exercise on Elocu 
tion. 

Mr. Russell's exercise was practical in its 
nature, made of such class as would be proper 
for introduction into the common schooL In 
illustration of the truth that to say anything 
a man must have something to say, the lec- 
turer quoted several verses of the poem * Casa- 
blanca,' and marked out methods for leading a 
class in reading, first to tmderstand its mean- 
ing, in order to be competent to read it well. 
He described the circumstances of the occur- 



rence related by the poet, and questioned tlie 
members of the Institute upon their notion of 
the scene described in the first stanza — 

* The boy stood on the burning deck/ etc 

In a similar spirit, he criticised the modes of 
expression made use of by the author of the 
poem, calling attention particularly to their 
significance as filling out a striking and highly 
interesting scene. Every line, said he, adds 
something new. The courage and devotion 
of the boy, the sublimity of the scene, its 
pathetic nature, are successively developed. 
After this introductory examination of the 
text, the lecturer proceeded to give line by 
line of the piece to the class, noticing the ex- 
pression given by them and criticising the 
emphasis and general style of delivery. But 
one thing, said the speaker, should be pre- 
sented at a time. Let one passage be thor- 
oughly canvassed before another is commenc- 
ed. By such methods, Improvement in read- 
ing is gained. Reading is an utterance of the 
thoughts and feelings of an author in lan- 
guage. Fluency, though of importance, is 
therefore second to expression. 

Dr. Chapin, at the close of the morning 
hour, after the lecturer had concluded, refer- 
red to the importance of attending to the 
sense of what is read in the school-room, and 
said that too few pupils understand what is 
read. After the power to read well aloud, 
correct expression was everything. As illus- 
tration of case in rendering correctly an au- 
thor's meaning, he referred to some examples 
of sound, adding to the sense. 

The morning session closed at a little past 
twelve. 

AiTBKBrooir. — FnsT Day. 
Mr. Daniel Goodwin, A. M., of the Normal 
School occupied the first hour beginning at 
two o'clock, by a weU-digested exerdae on 
Geography. 
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The importance of the study of geography 
night be inferred from ite universality. Math- 
ematics was an abstract study, dealing less in 
tilings than in their qualities, whUe geogra- 
phj commended itself to all for its reality, 
having reference to things which may be 
known by observation. Its antiquity joined 
to its usefalness was also a recommendation. 
It may be studied every day by youth. It 
develop!ed the instructive skill of the teacher) 
When it is applied to interest them, ibr which 
object it was eminently fitted. It has been 
too much neglected in Khode Island, recently, 
but 'was better appreciated than thirty-five 
years ago. Mr. Goodwin exhibited to the 
dass an old geography, by Cummings, pub- 
lished thirty-five years since, and drew some 
interesting and amusing contrasts in a com- 
parison with our modem school geographies. 

It was not enough that the questions and 
answers of the geography be given, in recita- 
tion. Some additional interesting fiicts should 
always be presented by the teacher. #. ^. In 
the study of Pennsylvania and of the city of 
Philadelphia, after recitation, tell the pupils 
of Independence Hall ; about the pictures on 
the walls of the room, the old bell, which 
struck ike first notes of freedom, the view 
from the roof of the edifice, — of the quaker- 
like appearance of the city and ef the cause 
of it; always imparting an interest to all 
places by such additional particulars «s the 
teacher may have gained by reading or actual 
observation. He disapproved of 'leading 
questions,' preferring an actual recitation. 
In advanced classes, the subject ought to be 
studied by culling from various authorities. 
Have a weU- digested and well-arranged order 
of topics. Begin, first by the study of coun- 
tiies, noticing their physical characteristics. 
•• ff. Norway and Sweden. Regarding its 
situation, enquire first. Where is it? next. 
What u its direction from us ? From Paris i 



Rome ? Its distance from Rome ? Here may 
be introduced an account by the teacher of 
the pilgrimage of Christiana of Sweden to 
Rome, for religious profit. The acyacenf 
countries ? What sonth from its center ? 
What water passed in travelir. g south } East ^ 
What water } North ? Let there be no Uto- 
pian countries, of which the position is a 
myth. 

Next, attend to the size and area of tha 
country studied, comparing constantly with 
well-known territories. Then consider < the 
lay of the land.' In this case, remark the sur- 
face, the mountains, the fiords of the Scandin- 
avian peninsula, for an acc6unt of which Misa 
Martineau's work may be consulted to ad- 
vantage, with interest. Then study, as in nat- 
ural sequence, the comparative and actual 
heights of mountains, the position and char- 
acter of vaUies, bodies of still and running 
water, and examine the causes of lake foi^ 
mations, particularly of Swiss lakes. 

Climate succeeds in natural order ; in case 
of Norway and Sweden, refer to its frigidity, 
the prevalence of fogs on the sea shore, and 
to the yearly descent of the inhabitants to the 
milder atmosphere of the coast 

The Soil, induiting the causes and the lia- 
bility of its deposit, its superiority in the in- 
tervales and in the case chosen, its lightness 
on the highlands should then be noticed, 
leading the way to the study of the Produc- 
tions of countries, characterized in Norway 
and Sweden by the nature of the soil. 

At this points Mr. Goodwin closed his ex- 
ercise. 

A short recess was taken at about 3 o'clock, 
during which Rev. Mr. Conklin commended 
and brought to the notice of teachers. Fowlers 
& Wells' work entitled •• The Right Word in 
the Right Place." 

MB. BVS8SLX. — SLOCimoir. 
Mr. Russ^l, as a eomtrast to the piece read 
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this morning, introduced the speech of Patrick 
Henry asm subject for an Elocutionary exer- 
cise. Different readings were glTen both by 
teacher and class, with criticisms thereem. 
Emphasis was first considered, next inflec tion, 
then variety of pitch applied to clauf^es. De- 
liver every clause, said the speaher, with its 
appropriate pitch. A m^nber inc^uiied what 
inflection ought to be given to the address, 

* Mr. President,' at the beginning of the speech. 
An90 — The rising in a small assembly, or 
where familiarity is allowabk ; the opposite 
if delivered within a dignified assembly, and 
in genera), if the expression of strong feeling 
follow the address* An opportunity being 
given for those persons present to select a 
piece for criticism and analysis. The < Psalm 
of Life ' was chosen. Its distinguishing fea* 
tures were indicated and the poem, as a 
whole, was recited by the instractor. By re 
quest, the lecturer read a part of the twelfth 
of II. CorinthianM and afterwards reeited 

• How does the water come down at Lodore ? ' 
and a few verses of • Thanatopsis,' as speci- 
mens of varying styles of elocution. 

In closing, he said that it was not hia de- 
sign, in the short exercises he had given, to 
impart a technical knowledge of the science, 
but merely to throw out stich hints as would 
be useful to teachers. 

During the recess of twenty minates which 
followed, teachers handed their names writ- 
ten on slips of paper, tq the desk, which were 
filed for reference. 

MR. GOODWIN — GEOGRAPHT* 

Mr. Goodwin continued the subject of 
Geography. The former exercise was review- 
ed. 'J}he department of Physical geography 
might be closed by pursuing the subject of 
Natural Productions, including Animals and 
Minerals. The topic of Political Geography 
then follows. This includes reference to the 
industry of the people, their BMuiufaotiii«t» 



their education, their religion, and their go't*' 
ernment. Cities, as bodies of men collected 
at a center* such as New York and Hudaon^ 
might be compared in size and comaaercial 
importtfice, and studied with reiertnee to tht 
causes of their settlement and the promi&es of 
their future growth* Their ccrmmerce and 
manufactures, dependent tipon their positioM 
and the qualities of their citiEens^ deseriptionv 
of th«ir physiognomy, which ought to be 
spirited and interesting, would follow in the 
order mentioned. The teacher ought to be 
able to tell his pupils something about t^very 
city or town studied. «^ g, Berlin. — ita 
streets, broad- way, pleasure garden, palaces, 
university, learned men and great libraries. 

Although History is not a part of Geegra^ 
phy, its study would be properly included in 
that of geography* Mr. Goodwii. adverted^ 
in closing, to the importance and methods of 
n:8p- drawing. 

Mr. Colbum made some statements to ix>« 
quirers concerning the State Normal SchooL 

After announcement by the Commissioner 
of the order of exercises for Wednesday, the 
audience was dismissed. 

TtrasDAT EYEinifo. 

The lecture waa delivered by IWt. J. M^ 
Manning, of Bostott, in the Beneficent Con-« 
gregational Church, on Broad street, on the 
general subject of the Bible in our Common 
Schools. It was an exceedingly well-written 
and interesting lecture, occupying the atten- 
tion of the audience an hour-and-a-half dur- 
ing its delivery. Most of the members of the 
Institute were present, generally occupying 
the central seats. The body of the church 
was comfortably filled and a few were seated 
in the galleries* 

At 7^ o'clock, Mr* Loovnis opened the ezer^ 
cises by a voluntary on the organ. Commis- 
sioner Chapin then introduced Kev. Mr* 
Russell, who read an original lijmn« wlddi 
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was sung with ors^n accompaniment, bj the 
congregation to the tune of Old Hundred. It 
was as follows : 

INVOCATION, 

Sung at the epemng of the Teachsre* Inetihiie, 

October 26th, 1859. 

BT HON. WILLIAM M. ftODMAN. 

Father, we seek Thy presence now. 
While b«re aroupd thy feet we bow. 
And trusting come, Thy grace to ask 
Upon the teacher's holy task. 

The waiting earth reoetTee the dew. 
And tree and shrub their strength renew. 
And q«ick«ned by its gentle power. 
The seed expands to germ and flower. 

6o, Father, now beneath Thy fhrone. 
Our waiting fields Thy presence own ; 
And may each bud of promise there 
Orow 'neath Thy kind parental care. 

Oh ! let no worm or cankering thorn 
Deep wound at eye, er blight at dawn; 
But keep them, Father, pure and free, 
fiacred to learning and to Thee. 

Dispel, we pray, earth's mental night. 
And clothe the nations all with light ; 
Bid erior, sin and discord cease. 
And circle aii with love and peace. 

Prayer was made by Rev. Dr. Swain, after 
which the lecturer of the evening was intro- 
duced by the CommisstOBer to the audience, 
fie annomnced, immediately, as his subject, 
The Indebtedness of Republicanism to the 
Bible and the Right of the Republican States 
consequently to place the Bible in their Sehools, 
inasmuch as the objeet of the Schools is to 
perpetuate the State. The dispute, he said, 
was between Protestants and Catholics. It 
was forced upon Protestants in New York, 
Boston, and other cities. He would utter no 
sentiment or have any law enacted opposed to 
the principles of Roger Williams. It was the 
datj of All teachers, under those principles to 



inculcate morality and yirtue, and henc« 
Rhode Island and other States placed the 
Bible at me foundation of their common 
schools. 

lie proceeded in the disoueeion of his sub- 
ject by inquiring What right has the Bible to 
be in the schooh of a republic } TbiB question 
led to an examination of the influences and 
history of the Bible. The froe spirit of col- 
onization was awakened in England by the 
Bible, in tho times of the pilgrims. The 
Bible sympathizes with the masses. Jesus 
Christ was the son of a carpenter and dwelt 
among the lowly. It was appropriate to man- 
kind, open to the common people. It broke 
down oppression and introduced republican- 
ism. The apostles carried on its influences 
till the priesthood grew up between the bish- 
ops and laity. Then the power slipped out of 
the hands of the masses. Too late, they saw 
that the Scriptures had been taken away firon 
them and made an instrument of tyranny. 
In the fourth century, Jerome translated the 
Bible into the Tulgar tongue — the Latin, 
then the common language of the people. 
It was the basis of the Douay version. But 
Roman Catholics believed in no vulgate. 
Jerome was opposed by the clergy and the 
yoke of the bisfaops was forced upon his neck. 
Bishops then goTemed priests, they were 
governed by the pope, the pontiff governed 
the world. In the 14th century, Wiclif, see- 
ing the vulgatej translated it into the Englisk 
vernacular. This made trouble for the papa- 
cy. The popish yoke was thrown off of Eng- 
lish necks. And though the books of Wiclif 
were destroyed, and after his death his ex- 
humed body WAS burnt to ashes, which were 
scattered on the tide, the influences of the Bir 
ble remained. A century later sprung up Hubs 
and Jerome of Prague. Their works were de- 
stroyed with themselves, yet the rod of pa- 
pacy was effectually broken. The love of 
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freedom waxed strong. Lather arose in the 
•ixteenth centiuy^ and seeing a copy of the 
Soriptiues in full, when twenty 5%axs of age 
gaTe the holy word to Germany in its own 
tongue. Meanwhile, in England, TyndaVs 
translation was made. Prihting was InTent- 
ed and became an effective instrument to the 
spread of the Scriptures. The Bible was the 
first book ever issued from the press. Car- 
dinal College, founded by Wolsey, for the 
design of perpetuating Catholic doctrines was, 
by the providence of Qod, a means of secur- 
ing an opposite consequence. Forty-one 
learned men, from Oxford and Cambridge, 
sent to study and translate the Scriptures, in- 
stead of favoring the Romish view, turned 
against the intecests of Wolsey and opened 
a fountain of heresy. The Douay bible, 
which was the result of an attempt to dis- 
place the version they produced, was but a 
poor translation, neither suited nor intended 
for the people. « Is this the bible which the 
Papists would like to see in the common 
schools? They would rather see it in the 
flames ! " It is the doctrine of Roman Cath- 
olics to keep Holy Scriptures in the original 
tongue. The Douay bible is only an escape- 
ment valve, to prevent an explosion which 
would mar the designs of the Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Thus the genius of liberty grew tUl James 
of Scotland sanctioned our prese&t version, un- 
der numberless circumstances apparently op- 
posed to an unbiased translation. It was the 
work of a kingdom. Need Catholics be dis- 
satisfied with it ? The influences around it 
were in favor of a rigid monarchy but the 
scholarship of the nation could not but be in 
advance of the previous version. It is now 
precious to the laboring man, opening up to 
him the prospect of freedom. It influenced 
the puritans, from whom sprung our ideas of 
true liherty. 



The lecturer next considered the£aettiiat 
the polity of , the New England ooloniea was 
founded in resistance to despotic ideas of gov- 
emment and to secure those sufirages discov- 
ered in the Bible. 

The influences of the Bible were to support 
the principles of freemen. As the oppres- 
sions of Charles I. increased the Roman hie- 
rarchy returned. But while bishc^ and the 
king governed in England, the people and God 
governed here. Such liberal views as the 
col-.mlsts cherished led to well known, enon- 
eous results. But the Kbie oorreeted all 
mistakes. In a few years the civil franchise 
was extended. Church and state were sepa- 
ratod. The religious precepts of the Bible 
were retained by the church, while its repub- 
lican principles vemained to tiie people. The 
institutions of America could never do with- 
out it. 

Thirdly,— It could be shovni that oar pub- 
lic schools were instituted to enable the civil 
polity thus drawn from the Bible to perpetu- 
ate itself. 

The kingdom was centered in a monarchy^ 
while the people were kept down. By the 
foundation of universities the common people 
are not educated. The policy of republican- 
ism is favorable to the education of the mas- 
ses rather than orders. It secures general in- 
telligence. Its designs grow out of the na- 
ture of free government. The people govern 
and therefore they must not be ignorant. 
There is only one way for republicanism to 
perpetuate itself. The Bible is its chart. We 
should see then, that children are made fiimil- 
iar with it. Our fathers saw that the educa- 
tion of the masses was necessary. In 1612, a 
free school was instituted in Boston and aa 
endowment made perpetual, for its support. 
The flrst generation of the American colonists 
had not passed away when public school* 
were establbhed by law in Massachusetts^ 
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It was the first sooh law in existence, — a 
novelty in goTernment. Would Romanists 
originate such a plan ? 

The Bible «t that time was a rega^ text- 
book. Some might think that this plan went 
too far. But Fisher Ames supported it — 
Grimke pleaded for it in presence of the wis- 
dom of Yale College. The Bible is not only 
the religious, bui the moral constitution of 
the country. Yet, supposing that the Bible 
may be laid aside as a school-exercise, its 
principles are in our laws, and in our school 
text-books. <• I do not hesitate to say that 
it might be entirely dispensed with, under 
certain circumstances, because its principles 
are found in other text-books ; but when the 
hint comes from an enemy, when we know 
that the blow is aimed not simply at the 
Lord's Prayer or the Ten Commandments, 
but at our educational system, then we should 
be careful not to yield the first point. — It is 
a robber, not an honest man, who is outside 
our little dwelling in the wilderness ; there- 
fore we will keep the latch-string in, no mat- 
ter how much he may moan, and keep our 
sword unsheathed." Suppose the Tersion of 
James I. be incorrect, shall we take the Douay 
Tersion ? No, that is incorrect If the Eng- 
lish bible does not suit the State let it make 
« new translation. 

Fourthly, — Sharers in the benefits of a gov- 
ernment should conform to that government. 
Self-protection belongs to states as well as to 
individuals. We do not ask Catholics to 
come to America. If they do not like our in- 
stitutions, let them stay at home. As free- 
men have self-respect, they are expected to 
gi^d their country. The republican system 
is not intolerant. It goes no farther than is 
necessary to protect the liberty of the people. 
Hospitality is a virtue, but visitors must not 
meddle with the domestic affairs of their host 
•nd« overconung their generous friends, take 



possession of the home they have entered. 
It is notorious that Romish priests are hostile 
to Protestantism. This is evident ftom the 
language of their pastoral vow. Pious fraud 
is allowed by Catholics. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have gone as far as we can go 
and save our country. It is not expedient to 
faU in with the compromise which would beg 
of us, as the old fable says, to kill the dogs 
which protect our sheep, in order to please 
the wolves. We should not put the Bible out 
of the common schools. 

The argument for the Bible in public schools 
may be summed up in a few words. Tike 
public schools are the creatures of the State, 
their object being to uphold and to perpetuate 
the State; they should therefore inculcate the 
principles out of which the State grows, and 
as the Bible is the foundation of these princi* 
pies as the facts already adduced-elesrly show, 
the Bible should have connection with their 
schools. The State wiU not teach the relig- 
ion, but the State should make pupils famil- 
iar with the Bible. 

The speaker then asked What is to be feared 
of the opponents to the Bible ? There is the 
persistency of the Roman church, which never 
forgets or forgives or loses heart The same 
elements as were developed in Boston will 
continue to appear. The least concession is 
dangerous. Papacy teUs us what he does not 
want, not what he wants. Our institutions 
are like a flourishing vine, laden with grapes. 
The knife of the priest is willing to strike at 
iU stalk. 

The wisdom of toleranoe is amiable and 
beautiful but suicidal. Charity should begin 
at home. In in&ncy an evil should be 
quelled; growing, it will become powerfuL 
Farmers on the Mississippi when its leveee 
overflow, dam it up immediately. Firmnesa 
now will prevent disastrous results hereafter. 

The Bible is ridiculed and falsified. Multi- 
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tades treat it with contempt. Thus they fnu- 
trate their own plans, and cause papists to 
x^oloe. The precepts of the Bible being o^ 
posed to papacy, they will be glad to ovw- 
throw it 

Political ambition and political riyalries are 
aids to papists. The papal clique controls 
the balance of power. If the Bible should be 
made the subject of political contest, papacy, 
being committed, would possibly preyail. 
The speaker did not fear that Rome would 
finally triumph. ** This land will ncTcr be 
ceded to the Homan pontiff,'' yet there is dan- 
ger of a future rising like a whirlwind, which 
would be fearful in its consequences. 

The speaker stated that the Catholic church 
^id not court the ' sympathy of the common 
people, 80 that some in high places were 
brought over to Romanism. 

In closing, he exhorted freemen to make 
firm the corner stone of the temple of Liberty, 
the Bible, and appealed to the desire of fu- 
ture remembrance, for noble and patriotic 
action. 

[In power and literary excellence, this lec- 
ture was eminent. Our sketch of it seryes 
little further than to indicate or to recall its 
main precepts. 

Second Day, — Wednesday. 
The teachers conyened at 9 o'clock. The 
audience sung the hymn 

** Behold the morning sun ; " 

Ber. Francis Horton of Barrington, read the 
146 th Psalm and offered prayer. 

Mr. Daniel Qoodwin continued his course 
in geography. Be spoke of his early expe- 
rience in teaching, alluding to the condition 
of his school-room in respect of adequate 
ventilation and its destitntion of outline maps. 
There was, howeyer, a black-board, which 
aenred the piurpose of Ulustrating geography, 
by means ol such tough sketches as he was 



able to make. He had outline maps drawn 
on the black-board. 

In teaching map drawing, it was best for 
pupils to draw first from the book, which 
ought to contain maps haying a clear outline^ 
and afterwards from memory. If scholars 
complained that the latter maps were not so 
beautiful as the former, there was still an ad- 
yantage in dniwing them. 

Mathematical Geography was perhaps not 
strictly geography, but rather mathematica 
applied to geography. The object of the 
lines was to determine the position of placet. 
The teacher might as example mention some 
portion oif country, showing, by means of 
mathematical lines, how to measure Its length 
and breadth and how to find a certain town 
on its map. He might illustrate the uses of 
parallels and meridians by telling the daaa of 
the streets of a city, their names and their 
numbers ; as for instance, Philadelphia or the 
upper part of New York city. Aspinwall 
was a mathematical city. To illustrate by a 
map of Philadelphia, how the equator endr* 
cled the earth, he might roll up such a m^ 
into the form of a cylinder, when Broad street* 
running through the center of the city would 
represent the equator. By cutting out angu- 
lar pieces at the ends of the cylinder, he might 
show that the circular direction of the lines* 
upon a globe, did not make greater difficulties 
in detecting places. The matter of zones, 
strictly speaking, was not included in mathe- 
matical, but rather belonged to physical geog- 
raphy. 

A HIOHfiB COUS8B. 

In giying a higher course in geography, he 
recommended that a teacher should procure 
such a work as Warren's Physical Oeogrsphy, 
make himself familiar with it and at certain 
proper periods giye familiar lectures or •talks^ 
on the subject. H^ should discriminate as to 
the order of subjects and should lay out a 
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Ngular and consistent course. Such instruc- 
tions will make an impresssion on the pupils. 

As to the methods of giving such a course, 
Mr. Goodwin suggested the following order : 
First, a description of the prohable creation 
of the earth, speaking of the accient period 
of chaos, when all was either space or matter 
in the form of gases. Creation was a collec- 
tion of matter into a nucleus. One of these 
nuclei was the world, which with other bod- 
ies, was set in motion by some cause which 
the mind of man cannot understand. It was 
probably the hand of their creator. These 
gases might next have assumed the form of a 
liquid. The globular was the natural shape, 
as may be illustrated by putting water in rev 
olution within a globe of glass. It was then 
most probably in heated state, and cooling, 
developed a shell or crust, which might have 
been the granites which are now the most an- 
cient forms of rock known. This crust or 
sliell is now computed to be twenty-five miles 
hi thickness. How was it broken up ? By 
the explosion of interior forces. An example 
of this is given in the continent of North 
America ; from Behrlngs Straits to Cape Horn 
is a long range of mountains, thrown up, as 
philosophers conclude, by such causes; so 
that all inequalities came from forces generat- 
ed within. On the Ajnexican continent, these 
mountain ridges extend somewhat perpendic- 
ular to the equator ; on the Easteni continent, 
they are more nearly parallel to it. The ex- 
pansive power of heat caused all these trans- 
formations. Illustration, the walls of the 
Providence Museum building, cracked by 
means of the expansive power of the fire, ap- 
pearing as if a child had torn them as he 
would a piece of paper. This world is a ruin. 
We live on ruins. Earthquakes are evidences 
of internal fixes. The volcanoes are safety 
talves. 

2. Continents and Islands might be next 



considered, including the means by which 
soils were formed, by the agency of water. 
The cause of rivers was first the condensa- 
tion of vapors on the mountain tops, which 
gathering in the form of water, flowed down 
in numberless springs, and meeting, formed 
rivers and lakes, whose overflow at last sup- 
plied the great oceans, like the Atlantic and 
Pacific. As to continents, it was well known 
that the Western extended in a crooked line 
from northwest to southeast, while the direc- 
tion of the Eastern was west and south. Aus- 
tralia was in a semi-circular shape. These 
take the form of Aieir principal ranges of 
mountains. Islands mny be so traced, and 
may be considered as mountain tops extending 
up through the water. In a great and very 
deep sea, the summit of Mount Washington 
would appear like an island. Other forces 
than those mentioned, caused those islands 
called the greater and lesser Antilles to rise. 
So with the Sandwich Islands, and other 
small groups. 

The time for the fijrst recess now arrived^ 
and the subject was postponed. 

XK. L00MI8 — MUSIC. 

Mr. LoomiB said : Forty or fifty years ago, 
music was not considered as belonging to a 
public school education. It is now widely 
taught in the schools. It is a powerful agent 
of evil, but it should be an angel of light to 
scatter kindness and affection. Music has 
degenerated. In the street it was too often 
coupled with bad words; in church, sung 
by quartette choirs, by proxy. In order to 
elevate the character and the influence of 
music, we should commence in the common 
and Sabbath schools. In the latter, some- 
times, the wordi and music were highly inap- 
propriate to Sabbath exercises. He ha d heard 
in such places some words about •< the He- 
brew children " — and had listened to negro 
melodies. Ail these facts showed the neoessi* 
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ty of commencing in the common schools to 
elcTate the standard of music. He should 
make it in this time a practical exercise. 

Music was a physical benefit. It expanded 
and strengthened the lungs. It was an aid in 
reading, and thus became an intellectual ben- 
efit. Its effects en the mind showed its moral 
power. 

How should music be taught } Supposing 
the pupils to be children of eight to ten 
years of age, at first, books were not im- 
portant. It was necessary to deal in tones 
themselres rather than descriptions of tones. 
The instructor then proceeded to gire a 
model exercise, first leading pupils to dis- 
tinguish between a noise and a musical sound 
or tone, applying simple words to such tones, 
ftc. The distinction between 1 and 2 of the 
•cale was illustrated. Familiar examples of 
obvious methods of denoting high and low 
tones were given, and a line of poetry being 
suggested by the class, aU joined in singing it 
to the sounds denoted, changing them at the 
will of the instructor from 1 to 2 of the scale. 
The class was then invited to sing Hebron, 
Attention was paid to position of the body 
and to the pronunciation of the words. An- 
other selection was then sung, the teacher re- 
marking at the close of the exercise on the 
lagging style of singing which he thought too 
common, recommending a more rapid and en- 
ergetic manner, as both more expressive and 
devotionaL The audience, generally, coin- 
cided with his opinion. 

HB. oooDwnr — intellbctual philosophy. 
At 11.15, Mr. Goodwin begun an interest- 
ing exercise on Mental Philosophy. He re- 
ferred to the ancient story of the Lady Anima^ 
who dwelt in a castle called Caro or the flesh. 
Hemr-WeU, Ses-WeU, Say-WeU, Work-WeU, 
and Oo'Well, were five sons of Sir In- Wit, 
a knight. These kept the gates and guarded 
the draw-bridge of the castle of the Ltufy 



Anima, She was not to be approached rough* 
ly, with battering rams, which should mak« 
sad breaches in the walls of the castle, for that 
mode would not be gallant. Neither would 
honorable knights cling to the ivy upon the 
walls and so enter the castle by stealth. But 
she was to be wooed and won by gentleness. 
The gates were the laws and principles of the 
human soul. This is a unity. The rational 
soul is the mind, the passionate soul may in- 
dicate the heart, and the willing soul, a mani- 
festation of the third character in the trinity 
of mind. Feeling was different from thought. 
He had sometimes heard feeling described as 
an intensity of thought, but of this idea he 
could not conceive. 

There were many ways of influencing the 
soul, or gaining the presence of the Ladj 
Amina : — some of these were pulling down 
the ivy from the towers, and beating down 
the walls of the castle. These were not right 
means of imparting instruction. Gain the af- 
affections first. Love is the strongest power. 

Mr. Goodwin then proceeded to analxye the 
intelligence into its three divisions of consd* 
ousness, inteUigenoe, and reason. He illus- 
trated by examples of grammar and arithme- 
tic, the connection of mental philosophy with 
those sciences, and supported a statement that 
the course of lessons for youth can be laid 
out to the highest advantage by means of a 
knowledge of mental philosophy. There are 
three periods in life. It would be folly to at- 
tempt to teach youth, who are in the olffeetiv0 
or observative period, to reason and analyse ; 
this work must be reserved for a higher stage, 
more advanced. The imagination might be 
cultivated ; and it was cultivated in the sec- 
ond period, in which the mind seeks for exer- 
cise in thought, and* those studies which re- 
quired the aid of memory should be now in- 
troduced. In the third period, the mind had 
attained its full Etature, having power to rea- 
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■on, to maaljiet and to oonstmet, when a 
•tore of fiicts gained in earlier periods was 
brought into uae. 

Aftbbnoon. 
pbof. dunn — bnoli8k bttmoloot. 
At 2 o'clock, Frofeseor Dunn, of Brown 
Uniyersity, delirered a familiar lecture on 
Methods of Studying and Teaching English 
Etymology* There were many adrantages 
growing out of this science. 1. The meaning 
of words was gained. The definition of the 
word deck, which was required yesterday in 
the exercise in elocution might have been gir- 
en readily, had the class a knowledge of ety> 
mology. It meant primarily, a coTering, 
coming &om the word Deekon — Teutonic — 
signifying to clothe, to adorn. A second ad- 
Tantage is in learning to discriminate between 
synonyms, a third is its mental discipline, a 
fourth that a generalization of the laws of 
language can be acquired by the study of ety- 
mology. The Professor recommended Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary and Fowler's 
English Grammar, or as still better, Richard- 
son's Dictionary, for the study of this science. 
Tooke's DiTcrsions of Ferley will also furnish 
material. 

The introduction to the Frofessor's lecture 
included a brief reriew of the composite char- 
acter and of the history of the English lan- 
guage. 

The first inhabitants of Great Britain were 
Celts or Kelts. Southern England was con- 
quered by Caesar in 54, 66 B. C. For 400 
years, the Celts were subject to the Romans. 
During that subjection, some Latin words 
were adopted by the natives, that hare de- 
scended to us. Lincoln, fron Undi cohnia, L., 
and Street, from the Latin Urata, are exam- 
ples. Many of our Latin words came through 
the French. The Romans held possession of 
England from B. C. 66 to 449 A. D., when 
OGourred the inyasion of the Saxons, so named 



probably from the word es-od;, a short sword. 
Two bodies of men, the larger from Anglia. 
the smaller from Saxony, — hence * Anglo- 
Saxon' — combined, and drove out the Celts, 
from whose countrymen came the legend of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Missionaries from Rome brought the 
words monastery, portiec , ekalice, pall* In 1066 
occurred the Norman conquest. With the 
Norman French is connected the idea of 
Romance. The Romance was a modification 
of the Roman tongue. The Franks were de- 
scendants of the Latins. Saxon monks, in 
England, recorded their chronicles in the 
Saxon tongue. In themi may be detected the 
evidences of the decay of the Saxon language. 
Nobles and vassals of ^Norman blood spoko 
the Norman-French, but the monks, too 
proud to adopt that as their language, still 
vrrote in Saxon, though at last, with little re* 
gard to its ancient inflections which had ,been 
long unused and were almost forgotten. Fin- 
ally, the Saxon and the French assimilated* 
and this combination is the present English 
tongue. Of the number of words in the Eng- 
lish from the Saxon, five-eighths are reckoned. 
They are of our words, our best» our dearest* 
our strongest, our most familiar. Thus the 
servants have become masters. 

One quality of a living tongue is that it is 
continually taking into it new words. So it 
is with the English, e, g. Wine, from the 
Spanish, — calico, from India. Americans 
when they need new words are very apt at 
inventing them. 

THB CBmOlBX OF < LTCIDAS.' 

Lycidas is an assumed or an applied name. 
The real name of the subject of the }>oem was 
Edward King, a friend and fellow student of 
the poet, who was drowned. A monody is a 
poem or song sung by a single person, expres- 
sive of individual feeling ; from monot — ode. 

Professor Dunn then proceeded to criticise^ 
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word by word, the first few Terses of the 
poem, following out the origin, and the sec- 
ondary meaning of most of them. His exer- 
cise at this period was its most interesting 
portion, but we judge that a simple abstract 
of it would be tedious. Three or four of 
those words examined by the lecturer will 
suffice. The passage criticised was as follows: 

* Tet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ^ere 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.' 

More, from Old English mo. Mow is of 
kindred meaning and mow, a noun, suggests 
the idea of heaping or increasing, — more. 

< O ' is found in the languages of all nations. 
'Brown,* from the verb to bum, Saxon. 

This is connected with the adjective brown. 
Brandy in German is termed brant wein, or 
burned wine. The English brunt is from a 
limilar source, signifying in the phrase * brunt 
of the battle,' the height of the battle ; where 
the contest wages hottest. Fire browns, by 
burning. So the myrtle is supposed to be 
browned by the sun or by the frost. 

< With,' a connective, is from the Saxon 
withan, to bind. A noun now in use is withe, 
signifying an agent of binding or connecting. 

•Crude' is from the Latin crudut. The 
Profebsor remarked here, that we should not 
urge the matter of the Anglo-Saxon dialect 
too far ; for some of tho most useful words 
in our language are from the Latin. It is folly 
to say that none but Anglo-Saxon terms 
should be used. He instanced the case of a 
plea in the Atlantic Monthly, for a dialect of 
words strictly belonging to our mother tongue, 
in which a migority of the words employed 
were Latin. 

Forcedp out of the Latin /or^, bravery, and 
through the "French ford is another instance 



of a very useful word from a foreign source. 
We should give words from each language 
the place they deserve, not refusing an 
expressive term merely because its family 
name does not please us. 

' Year ' has its origin in gear, Saxon, sig- 
nifying to till by plowing. 

In concluding, Professor Dunn examined 
the words 'sad' and 'gentle.' The former 
is related to tet, tetan, to plant, -or to fix. In 
Wiclif's bible <sad* is used in this sense: 
for example, — * He builds his house on a ettd 
stone.' The Professor was in doubt whether 
this word might not be traced to the common 
term < sad iron,' as the idea of weight is at- 
tached to that instrument when its use is re- 
garded. 

The latter word, ffetitte, comes out of ffene^ 
a family or race ; hence gentleman, a man de- 
scended from an honorable family ; hence a 
man bold and brave, as in Chaucer gentii ii 
used to signify. 

The lecturer, closing rather abruptly, to 
meet another engagement, remarked that he 
hoped these examples might awaken a desire 
for this study and aid in guiding >oung minds 
to the practice and study of etymological 
derivations. 

MR. ooonwnr — gboobapht. 
The investigation of truth, said Mr. Good- 
win, is the study of the laws of nature as 
they appear to have been developed by God. 
Although in the previous exercises which he 
had given, he had not distinctly stated this 
theory, he had arranged the order of subjects 
according to that plan, beginning with the 
first work of the creator and continuing the 
investigation in that order in which succeed- 
ing creations appeared. 

He reviewed the morning lesson and refer- 
I red to the influence of oceans in pressing up 
I mountain chuns. 
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Lakes and oceans were alike. An ocean ^as 
ft great lake, the former being salt because it 
had no outlet. The salt Wa» brought down 
by the riVers and deposited in the ocean. 
When its waters etaporated, the salt remain- 
ed. This was always the case with those 
great bodies of water which had no outlet ) 
as for instance, Salt Lake, and the Caspian 
Sea. Conse(|uently, a sea was only a closed 
lake. Springs came next in the order of no- 
tice. Elevated springs are often perpetual. 
The spring on the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington which supplied those in the Tip-top 
house and the Summit house with water, was 
never known to be dry, and upon examina- 
tion, it was discoYered that the damp moss 
around it aided in preyenting its eyaporation^ 

Mountain torrents and brooks, and riyers 
with a description of their couise, came next 
in order. The endless flow of the streams 
and the continuous eyaparation of the waters 
in the seas should be mentioned. It is not 
enough to tell where a river is, but it is ne- 
cessary to contemplate it as a part of a great 
system. The Mississippi for example, belongs 
to a system. The northern slope of Amer- 
ica was separated by the height at the 
lake region from the Mississippi slope. The 
teacher should interest his class in a descrip- 
tion of the water systems. Another way of 
presenting the subject is to consider th^ slopes 
as made up of basins ; as, for instance, the 
Asiatic river system, whose waters run south, 
north, and east — the Obi and Yenesei into 
the Arct'c ocean, the Amour into the sea of 
Okotsk, the Hoang-ho and the Tang-tse 
Kiang into the seas on the Pacific ocean, the 
Irrawaddy, the Burampooter, the Ganges 
into the Bay of Bengal, and the Indus, the 
Tigris, and the Euphrates into the Persian 
gulf or the Arabian Sea. 

The topic of Meteorology might be next 
considered. 1. Temperature. Here might 



be noticed the change of seasons consequent 
Upon the revolutions of the earth around the 
sUn ; also the influences of the inclination of 
the earth's axis Upon the soiies and upon th« 
phenomena of polar night. 2. The composi- 
tion of the atmosphere, made Up of nitrogen 
and oxygen should be described^ 8. The 
ufindt — trade -winds, sea-breezes, and mon« 
soons would be called up next in otder, when 
their causes and their phenomena might bcr 
explained in a familiar nfttnner. 

Plants would follow, including a descrip«t 
tion of their seeds, the mystery of which was 
too great for the comprehension of m an. Their 
growth and development was as great a mira« 
ele as that of the multiplieation of the loaves 
and fishes, rekted in Scripture; • so that nat- 
uralists might well be believers in the Bible« 
All plants were fitted for the climate in which 
they grew. Luxuriant tfees were found is 
the tropics, and mosses hugging the cold rock 
on the blirren summit of Mount Washington^ 
on whose sides, at h certain elevation, grew 
buc one kind of flower, a hardy, white species^ 
whose like was not found in the scope of 
thousands of miles* Mosses and liehens were 
found there, yet plants belonging to temperate 
regions grew in the valleys. The plante 
were made for the Earth. 

Why were plants made before animals ? 
Because, before animals were created, the 
earth was enveloped in carbonic acid gas, 
food for plants, but deadly in its effects upon 
animals. These ancient plants are now beds 
of coal. Earth was fitted for animals, not 
animals for the earth. The three-toed sloth 
is supposed to be an animal of olden times* 
But his habits are such that he needs no loco<« 
motion, and he needs the leaves of trees foi 
his sustenance. The solid parts of the earth 
are full of animal life, supplied with breath- 
ing apparatus. Animals exist all over the 
earth. The whole world teems with happy 
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Dfe. There was one more, a crowning work of 
God. It was that being — man -^ to whom 
the whole is made subsenrient. 

The subject of education in geography, 
contemplates man as an intelligent being, po- 
litical geography has reference to his social 
mnd the subject of religion to his religious 
character. Then geography includes some- 
thing of all science. It is the province of the 
common school teacher to impart a knowledge 
9f it. 

Classes in this branch of study are often 
too numerous. Three classes, a primary, a 
more advanced, and a high class are sufficient. 

SCATS TBACHBBS' A8800IATI0K — PESUMINAST 



Professor Greene stated that he had heard 
tlut such an association was desired among 
teachers. He hoped it would be formed. 
The present organiiation should be modified 
«nd include at its head one better acquainted 
than himself with public schools. It should 
connect with itself the interests of Tkb R. I. 

SOHOOLKASTBK. 

Mr. Colbum made a brief statement of the 
affairs of The Schoolkastbr, reviewing its 
history. It had just sustained itself. Will 
the teachers support it ? The present editor's 
connection must cease in December. 

Mr. Mowry desired to know whether teach- 
ers are ready to carry forward these move- 
ments. Thb Schoolhastbb had pud its ex- 
penses, thus far, and he was willing to con- 
duct its affairs a little longer and to commence 
it under the auspices of the Institute. 

The subject was postponed to Thursday 
afternoon. 

FBOFBSBOB G&BENB — O&AltlCAB. 

The analysis of sentences was important, 
but many things were still overlooked ; e, ff., 
the words themselves, in parsing were an im- 
portant part of the study of the language. 
The first step was to consider the sentence 



as a whole, next to diytde and to examine the 
words as to their relations. Some words were 
difficult to parse, especially the noun and Terb 
with its participle, and the noun in the pos- 
sessive case. He should first examine th» 
pronoun. 

Its etymology indicated its meaning — for 
a noun. It was to take the place of a noun» 
and to undergo the changes of the noun» 
This representation of the noun was not, 
however, its principal office. That was not 
so much to ayoid repetition as to place that 
word in its particular relation. It was there* 
fore a relation word. The relation of speaker 
speaking of hims^ to a hearer would be ex- 
pressed by the pronoun I. Three parties were 
necessary in every case of the use of a pro- 
noun— the speaker, the spoken to, and the 
spoken of. The word personal, meaning 
party, was unfortunate. Its origin was in 
the common custon of theaters. One man 
would sometimes personify different charao^* 
ters, and hence became, in each of these per* 
Bonifications, a different person, by change of 
costume and of part. To say that these are 
personal, animal, and thing-pronouns as one 
grammar teaches, is therefore erroneous. It 
was the main office of the personal pronoun 
to represent relation. 

The interrogative pronoun, besides its office ^ 
as stand&ig for a noun unknown, showed the 
relation of the person speaking to the un- 
known object. 

The relative pronoun also had two offices— » 
as a representative and as a relation word« 
Who showed the a^ective relation with promi- 
nence, e.g. * A wUe man * — * A man of 
vfudom * — < A man who u wueJ* It was rela- 
tive because it aided in showing this relation* 
We should therefore parse the relative pro- 
noun first as a substantive word, second, as a 
relative word. What is a relative pronoun » 
limiting as adjectives limit. By supplying 
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• tbing,' after < what/ in cases of ita use, this 
latter quality wonld be distinctly seen. 

LBCTUBB BT GBO. 817XNBB, B8Q., OF BOSTON. 

This lecttire was giTen in the audience 
room of the Central Congregrtional church, 
on Benefit street, on Wednesday evening. 
The exercises opened with a Toluntary on the 
organ — a selection from Haydn — and prayer 
by Key. E. M. Stone of Providence. 

The subject was the Influence of Educa- 
tion in Europe on America, including a view 
of the state of education in Europe and in 
our own country, with particular reference to 
Holland, France, and Ireland. 

flb«tmJ. — Not only was Holland for ten 
years a shelter to the pilgrims, but in Hol- 
land, the English found the type of New 
England district school, the foundation of 
which was laid thirty-fiye years before the 
pilgrims landed in Leyden. A uuiyersity was 
also founded in that city. 

John Eobinson and Elder Brewster prac- 
ticed the principles of Roger Williams and 
eigoyed the privileges of the educational in- 
stitutions of Holland. Common schools were 
founded at Frankfort. The Dutch republic 
evinced that she understood the connection 
of popular with social education. Her navy 
Tied with the English navy. 

At length she degenerated and free schools 
ceased, tiU in 1793, stimulated by the French 
revolution, her ardor revived, and, in 1801, 
the schools of Holland were the model of the 
world. 

A tribute of respect is due to Holland from 
New England, as that country was the first 
to impart popular education in public schools. 

/re^afki— Within the past few years Ireland 
has emancipated herself from the effects of 
oppression and her public schools now com- 
pare favorably with those of New England. 

Formerly, no Catholic was allowed to teach 
In the public schooL So late as 1844, a Cath- 



olic was ousted from his (^ffice as teacher and 
was deprived of the price of his tuition. 

Attempts were made, in 1731, to support 
what were termed charter-house schools, for 
the purpose of making converts to Protes- 
tantism. John Howard, the philanthropist, 
visited these schools in 1784 and made a re- 
port adverse to them. Still later, another 
unsuccessftd attempt was made to establish 
such schools. In 181 1 , a society was initiated 
which made no efforts at proselytism. It was 
however, abandoned. The « hedge schools,' 
were results of efforts made by the Irish to 
secure the elements of education. In 1833, 
Whately, archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. 
Murray, Catholic Primate of Ireland, united 
in a scheme, which was approved by Parlia- 
ment. A board was instituted consisting of 
members of aU sects, and it was declared that 
no efforts were to- be made for proselytism. 
The Normal school, then founded at Dublin 
attained to an eminent influence. In the 
school founded by these efforts, five days 
were devoted to the inculcation of morality 
and intelligence, and one day to religious in- 
struction by the clergy of all denominations. 
On the question of the Bible, the organiza- 
tion split, lir. Whately, Dr. Murray, and 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby were appointed to pre- 
pare extracts from Scripture for the use of 
the school, expurgating disputed passages. 
This work was adopted. Whately prepared 
a lesson of charity, or code of duties. Both 
these productions were put into active use in 
the schools. The latter was circulated all 
over Ireland, and is to-day used in six thou- 
sand of the public schools of Ireland. Its 
influence has been most effective. Disgrace- 
ful fights, in the most uncultivated parts of 
Ireland have ceased to exist. The oppositioa 
of doctors of divinity has changed to favor, 
now that the good effects of the plan have 
been teen to be so great. Bishop McClellan, 
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lit one time, so influenced a mob that these 
school^ were sacked and burnt by his instru* 
taentality. He Was cited to appear at tJlsteri 
and his opposition, together with that of 
Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, has entirely 
failed. 

Since theti the good work of the common 
schools has increased. In a population of 
seycn millions, are six hundred thousand 
schools and school-houses, well situated, 
with large playing grounds. School-books 
are provided by government and a Normal 
school is in progress equal to the best in 
America. For twenty years, the rolume of 
extracts prepared by Bishop Whately has 
been read in the schools* This spirit of tol- 
erance has produced the good effects of pro- 
moting the reading of the New Tebtament and 
of establishing a system of common schools. 
Ireland, by these means, is undergoing a so- 
cial revolution. Entailed estates, by a new 
law, recently passed, are subject to the action 
of special courts, which decree that they shall 
be cut up and sold to small proprietors. 

Greece. — Four hundrctd monasteries had 
each connected with it a school, before the 
present order of things prevailed. In 1843, 
occurred the revolution of the Greek people. 
Since that time are established three classses 
of schools. The gymnasia, four in number, 
are equal in rank to Harvard College, com- 
monly called Harvard University. The Uni- 
versity of Athens, above them all, has forty 
professors, Who impart gratuitous instruction. 
Its library contains 80,000 volumes, open to 
the public. And this has been the condition 
of education for more than twenty years, in a 
State whose population amounts to but eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants. We surely 
have much to admire, and are warned not to 
boast of our prosperity. A thirst for learn- 
ing prevails extensively in Greece. Old men 
avail themselves of the instruction which 



they can command WhUe the young menprln 
highly their advantaget and insist upon &ttli* 
fulness in their teachers* 

/VaKM. -« Before the revolution in *89, 
nothing was done for education. The disas- 
ters of 1848 Were attributed to the neglect of 
education. Since then there has been a de- 
m and by the people for schools. In the Reigfi 
of Terror, popular education, which had been 
enforced, was destroyed. There were no 
schools in Napoleon's time. At the reston- 
tion of the Bourbons, ell school houses were 
destroyed. Father Lotreque was directed to 
prepare a series of school text-books, suited 
to the times. He succeded in pleasing his 
majesty till he arrived at the history of erenta 
from 1815 to 1830. The jealous Bourbon 
immediately discovered that the accounts of 
the conquests of Napoleon would influence 
French youth in a manner undesirable to on* 
who would rule impulsive people. Father 
Lorreque Was not dismayed. The royal ie« 
quest for an innocent history was well meti 
He depicted Austerliz in such a style as to 
enchant his young readers with his channiilg 
descriptions of scenery, while he changed tb« 
plot so that the laurels of Napoleon were 
shifted to other heads. 

In a conversation with Mr. Sumner, a min* 
ister to Louis Philippe stated in contradiction 
to views he had previously expressed, that he 
attributed his nation's downfall to the neglect 
by government of popular education. Thk 
conversation took place in 1849. 

iy decree of 1848, six thousand new school* 
were established in France. 

Lessons. The history Of education in Hol- 
land should teach Americans modesty. '^^ 
experience of Irish educators shows how 
moral and religious training can be attained 
witnout strife. France is an example of the 
downfall of a republic following Irom the 
neglect of schools. The one day spent in ^ 
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Irish schools for religious training may sug 
gnt a plan to American educators. The ac< 
count of the course of the French teaches the 
uAportance of self-control, to which selfish* 
ness and sensuality, yiolence and rapine, all 
svLOCumb. What most plainly distinguishes 
Hm ciyilized from the undyUized is self-con- 
troL It is the spirit which is so sadly want- 
ing In Young America. He is ready to enter 
into any contest — why don't he take one of 
his si2e and fight himself^ 

« Pay your school-taxes without grumbling. 
It is the cheapest insurance on your property. 
Build more school-houses. That wUl spare 
you the building of more jails." The devel- 
opment of a free and extended education will 
be followed by public and private success. 
When popular education has been sparsely 
sown, as in France, the field has been found 
to be barren. ** Liberty will not linger long 
in that land when her twin-sister, knowledge, 
is neglected." Let the principles of self-re- 
spect and charity, truth and the lote of good 
prevail. For such virtues, and by the self- 
control of individuals, our country in the 
friture will be honored. 

Thvssdat. 
The members of the Listitute met at the 
usual hour. Mr. Loomis conducted the sing- 
ing. Professor Dunn read the 12th chapter 
of Bomans, and led the audience in prayer. 

KB. COLBU&N — JLFPUCAnONS 09 ALOSBBA. 

Mr. Colbum said : The principles of Arith- 
metic are few, but their applications are varied. 
So with Algebra. It is of the first import- 
ance that, in all studies, a good foundation be 
laid. The teacher, said he, may well be proud 
that he has led his class into the higher de- 
partments of mathematical study, provided 
hii pupils have made true progress in that 
stady. 

Be fheuld Uliistnits how tfas teacher may 



beget an interest in the study of algebra, and 
at the same time impart its principles. 

Algebra is often introduced into higher 
arithmetic, as for example, in those problems 
which work upon parts and multiples of parts, 
producing such equations as, a; + 2« s 24. 
So that it is easy to apply the principles of 
algebra to arithmetic without indicating to 
the pupil that it is the design of the teacher 
to make such application. The pupU will be 
interested in the development of principles 
whUe he is entirely unaware that he is at 
work on algebraical formula. 

Mr. Colbum gave a teaching exercise, illus- 
trative of good methods of introducing alge- 
braic symbols. Distinction should be held 
between general and particular expressions. 
In the former case, operations are generally 
expressed. Thus, a number -f- a number = 
a number^ Pupils should learn principles, 
not taking them as such till they be thorough- 
ly examined* The teacher will do well to 
throw just as much work on his pupils as he 
can, while they are mastering principles. 
What they do educates them ; what he doea 
is of no profit to them. 

Instead of the equation a number + a nmn- 
ber = a number , sjrmbols may be substituted. 
•'ff* • + t as }, or a + 6 = 0. Let the pu- 
pils be thoroughly drilled in the meaning of 
this expression. 

Mr. Colbum next proceeded to involve 
4 -h 6 to the second power, showing the sim- 
ilarity of the product to (a + &)*. The teach- 
er should constantiy refer to arithmetic, while 
elucidating these first principles, and to a pre- 
ceding study while teaching geometry. Many 
arithmetical rules are founded upon algebraic 
expressions. Navigation, surveying, and 
astronomy, are all aided by algebra. 

The importance, to pupils, of strict atten- 
tion, and of habits of concentration was as- 
serted* While continuing the examination of 
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the applications of the square of a biaomial 
to the involution of mixed numbeis, the hour 
for Mr. Colburn's exercise closed* 

Dr. Chapin announced, at recess, that tick- 
ets to the antiquarian exhibition were at the 
service of members of the Institute. An in- 
vitation to visit the rooms of the P^anklin 
Society, 20 North Mam street, from 12 to I, 
iras also received* 

MK. OOLBUBV ^^ BFXLLIKO. 

The hour of 10 was appointed for an exer- 
cise in music by Mr. Loomis. This exercise 
was delayed a few minutes, while Mr. Colbum 
announced twenty words, to be spelled upon 
paper by the teachers present. Papers were 
distributed, and when all was ready, the M* 
lowing list of words was given : 
Ecclesiastic, Quorum, 

Irascible, Mortise, 

Nefarious, Contemptible, 

Disparity, Niche, 

Amenable, Turbulent, 

Beneficent, Superficies, 

Barefy, Heinous, 

Bueful, Coerce, 

Supersede, Billiards, 

Vicissitude, BiUous. 

XB. LOOXIB — X176IO. 

A review of principles is necessary. The 
preceding exercise, was briefly reviewed. 
Names of tones, 1 and 2, were given. The 
practice of numeral notes, to which simple 
words were attached, was then resumed, with 
application to the written representation of 
notes. The tone 3 of the scale was next in- 
troduced, and the staff was defined and illus- 
trated. Some instruction was then given in 
the. cultivation of the voice. A breathing ex- 
erdse ensued with and without closing the 
glottis. Attention was paid to the qualities 
of tones, and teachers were directed to take 
speoial care of the habits of pupils as to pe- 
tition in sitting, standing, and walking* 



Mr. Colbum stated that he often found i«« 
lief from colds by such breathing exercises a* 
had just been closed. Mr. Loomis' exerc&M 
concluded with singing the tune £vaiie» by 
the class. 

Becess then occurred,, after which, Mr* 
Colbum having examined the returns of thm 
spelling exercise, made his report. 

KK. COLBXmir — SPSLLING. . 

Forty papers of those sent in, being the 
first forty uppermost, had been examined^ 
Many words pronounced had not been writ- 
ten. Of the 800 words due on the forty pa- 
pers, 232 had been misspelled. This was pre- 
cisely twenty-nine per cent, of the number 
given. The same list had been dictated to a 
primary school in Providence. They were 
pronounced to the class, and given in the fair- 
est and most careful manner. The class con- 
sisted of five scholars ; three of 8 years of 
age, two of 10 years. They misspelled twen- 
ty-three per cent« of the words. It was a 
class belonging to the colored schooL He 
gave the same list to a class in an intermed- 
iate school, which misspelled fifty per cent« 
That class consisted of nine boys and nine 
girls, from 9 to 14 years of »ge. 

Cpmmissioner Ohaiiin remarked on the iaa- 
portance of learning early to spell. 

Mr. Colbum said that spelling had not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved in Rhoda 
Island. The teacher should not neglect thia 
branch even though he detests a spelling ex- 
ercise. None of the papers examined had all 
of their words correctly spelled. Five had 
only 1 nusspelled, two liad 2, four had S« 
two had misspelled 13, and one 16. The 
reading of some of the versions by Mr. C, 
created some laughter* 

Mr« Colbum then proceeded to delineate 
methods by which spelling exercises may b« 
zfLade profitable. He preferred generaUyt 
writing the words^ lA a book by the eldqr 
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vluws, the pupils, fti ton, vnder the super- 
viaion of the teacher, correeting them, as in 
this way more careftil wiitiiig and spelling 
are seonred. The initials of the examining 
pupil should he {daoed to eaeh page, in whieh 
no flourishing or had writing should he allow- 
ed. Plain writing is most difficult to counter^ 
fieit. Writing names in all places Is a had 
hahit, and tempts men to forgery* 

Slates' might he employed in place of MS. 
books, to be exchanged by pupils in class 
recitations, and corrected by them or by the 
teacher. 

In oral spelling, he recommended the old 
way of pronouncing . distinctly by syllables, 
and also phonetic spelling. Choosing sides 
was a good method of interesting pupils, and 
obviated some of the difficulties of spelling 
for places. The spelling-book he preferred to 
the dictionary as a text, in which pupils 
should be led to note peculiarities in words 
while teachers should pronounce the more 
^fficult. In Proyidence schools a profita- 
ble plan has been adopted of calling words 
first from the books, pronouncing the letters, 
to gire command oyer words, and reading 
columns of words from, then off of the books. 
The school afterwards spelled. This was 
made a daily exercise. Out of 122 words 
giren to a class in the colored school, only 
two were misspelled. This was a regular 
lesson, studied as usual. There were adyan- 
tages and disadvantages in spelling for places. 
The teacher should never tell the scholar how 
to spell the word he pronounces. 

During the intermission many teachers vis- 
ited the Franklin Society's rooms. 

AvTX&Nooir — Tbubsdat. 

mu COLBTBir — AIASBILL. 

like pupil should be led to state rigidly, at 
the beginning of ezeroises, the principles 
taught in the previous one, including the in- 
to^retation •of the «mbltns employed, aad 



the law which the combination of symbols 
taught, Much of the time sometimes spent 
in the mere solution of problems, might be 
employed better in elucidating general princl* 
pies. If mathematics at first seems dry, it 
will be found finally to be prolific of thoughts 
associated vrith beautiful and sublime con- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Colbum showed applications of the 
formula given in his last exercise. 
af + 2a6 + 6*aKa(a + 26)+^- (4)''^(8+i)< 
-=8(8 + 2xJ) + (l)««72i. 
This shows the law for all tlat dass of con- 
tractions for the multiplication of mixed 
numbers. 

(625)* s (6i hundreds)* « (6 + i hundreds)* » 
6(6+2xJ) + (i)«, 

each term of the denomination of hundrds ss 
89062^. Other similar examples were given. 
Next was developed the application of the 
square of a binomial to the squares of figures, 
and hence the theory of square root, involv- 
ing the law for pointing the square number 
into periods. Mr. C. said that algebra was 
the only means of demonstrating rigidly the 
theory for the extraction of square root. 
Geometry provided an illustntion, but failed, 
when algebra atailed, in the powers higher 
than the third. 

The usual intermission took place at ten 
minutes before 2 o'dock, after which Profes- 
sor Greene gave an exertise in grammar. 

PB0PE880B GKBBNB — - GBAMXAK. 

Several questions had been deposited in the 
box that Professor Greene's judgment might 
be passed upon them. To these, the Profes- 
sor gave brief replies while he considered like 
cases of difficulty, e, g,, < The wall is ten feet 
Ai^A,' 'He reads lik§ his teacher.' In the 
first case, a preposition is due with high — as, 
* The wall is high by ten feet,' although by is 
not appropriate. In the second, reads is lim- 
ited by hke^ an adverb, and a preposition is 
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diM after like. The general rule is, that the 
noun following such words is not goremed 
hy the Terb, hut by some preposition under- 
stood. 

After a reriew of last exercise, Professor 
Qreene considered the relatlTe. He spoke of 
whiit, in its offices of adjective, substantive, 
relative, and pronoun, and ottohatwer in all its 
relations. The connections were next exam- 
ined, all sentences being separated into idea 
words and oanneetive words. Among the 
former were ranked the noun, verbi adjective, 
adverb ; among the latter, the preposition, the 
relative ; and as belonging to both, the rela- 
tive or conjunctive adverbs. Connectives are 
coordinate and subordinate. When two con- 
nectives are employed, they are eorrelative. 
s. ff. * Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
Him.' The term *case* oomes from the Latin 
root signifying falling. The eatue rectus and 
oblike cases are represented by lines upright 
and variously oblique. Hence • declension.' 
In English, there is really but one case, the 
possessive, yet three relations are character- 
ized by* case,' while they do not change the 
form of the words inflected. The nominative 
IB simply the naming case, the possessive form 
in the instance of man is modified from the 
ancient mannee by eliding the e, and insert- 
ing an apostrophe. 8ome difficulties of the 
possessive case were then canvassed, e, g, 
«The Duke of Wellington's aword,' «For 
David, thy servant's sake,' where <Duke' 
and * David ' were each in the possessive. 

A TBACHBBS' ASSOCIATION* 

At 4.16 F. M., after recess. Commissioner 
Chapin made a few remarks recommending 
the support of a State teachers' journal by a 
teachers' organization^ and, judging it prudent 
on account of illness, to retire, appointed Mr* 
Colbum to the chair. He also named a sec- 
retary pro tern. The teachers having confirm- 
ed these appointments by vote, Mr« Colbum 



stated the objects of such an aaaociatioA a» 
was projected. 

A gentleman suggested that if any plats 
were proposed it should now be discussed. 

The chairman called upon Mr. Perry of 
Providence, who gave a brief history of the 
rise of the Maetaehueette Teacher, in 1843 of 
1844, and recommended that a oommittee be 
appointed to bring the matter before the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute next 
year. He asserted the importance of the ae-' 
tivity of teachers themselves. The present 
was the best time for action. The experience 
of the past, during Mr. Barnard's administra- 
tion, should encourage us to go on. Teachers 
should either commence at once or appoint s 
committee to decide whether a new aasocia^ 
tion should be formed or the old one revived* 

Mr. Pierce of Woonsocket, recommended 
immediate action on account of the oonditionr 
of the affairs of Thb R. I. ScHOOLMASTKRy 
end said that the association was imperatively 
necessary to keep alive the interest of teach- 
ers in the'r profession. Delay would ettibar- 
rass the progress of The Scboolmaster. Ta 
ascertain the desire of Rhode Island teacheiv 
respecting these matters, he offered a resolu- 
tion, expressive of (heir desire to orghnlze s 
new association. Having made a remark 
concerning the editor of Thb Schoolvastbk 
for particularly requesting the attendance of 
gentlemen at this meeting, 

Mr. Mowry replied in a polite manner, and 
speaking on the resolution, hoped the Insti- 
tute would take decisive action. 

Mr. Oodding, of Providence, said the R. Z, 
Institute of Instruction should be revived. 
It included many active teachers in the State* 

Mr. Leach, Superintendent of Providence 
schools, recommended that the R. I. Institute 
be continued and enlivened. He disappreT»d 
of a new organization. The ftinds of the ol<i^ 
asBodation tould not be tranainTed. 
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Prof. Qreene thought we should gain in 
«Tei7 way by continuing the old organization, 
it may be modified and yitalixed and active 
teachers succeed to its offices. It would give 
him great pleasure to make way for aoy such 
to assume the office he occupied. As a delay 
was unnecessary, we should accomplish our 
object by an early meeting. 

Mr. Pierce said he had designed by his reso- 
lution merely to bring the subject before the 
teachers. He did not insist upon a new or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Mowry called upon Mr. Oodding to 
Tead the constitution of the R. I. Institute. 

Mr. Godding communicated its contents, in 
brief. 

Mr. Perry thought this constitution might 
he altered to suit the desired essociation. 

Mr. Mowry said : a change is necessary, as 
the elder members have passed from the stage 
of action. They had said they would be will- 
ing to transfer the work of the Institute to 
younger men. We need emphatically, a State 
teachers' association. We cannot do without 
it. It would promote a spirit of life and 
earnestness among the teachers. He desired 
action at once, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed. 

By cmanimous vote, the resolutions offered 
by Mr. Pierce were laid on the table, when, 
on motion of Mr. Mowry, a committee of 
five, consisting of Mr. Mowry of Providence, 
Mr. Pierce of Woonsocket, Mr. Matteson of 
.Warwick, Mr. Gallup of Coventry, and Mr. 
Godding of Providence, was appointed by 
the chair, to consider the subject of a State 
teachers' association, and to report Friday af- 
ternoon at 6 o'clock. 

BBV. DS. AKDBBSON'B I.ECTT7nil. 

Thursday evening, Bev. Dr. Anderson, of 
Koxbnry, delivered a lecture in the Central 
Congregational Church. Rev. Mr. Conk- 
lin of Providence, read a chapter from the 
BiUe and prayed. Dr. Anderson announced ' 



as hiR subject, Christianity and Art. Christ- 
ianity was that system of faith that is pro* 
ject€d. described, and inculcated in the Bible ; 
Art, the development of taste and genius, to 
the aesthetic enjoyment of man or in the em- 
bodiment of genius in painting and the divin- 
ity of song. Art should ever accompany 
Christianity. God hsd revealed himself in 
his works as a God of tatte. '* He pervades 
creation with the spirit of beauty." He need- 
ed not to stud the walks of life with the stat- 
ues of art — he had created the perfect forms 
of our first parents. The river of life in the 
garden of Eden was a sparkling and beautiftil 
fountain. That garden was filled with beau- 
ty developing the unapproachable idea of na- 
ture's grouping as though he would furnish 
to the eye the beauties of landscape. As 
there is usefrilness in all things, so is there 
beauty. The variety of outline, of color, and 
the grandeur of mountain chains was an in- 
stance. 80 the sea, though it be a universal 
distillery, a highway of nations, the weight 
which balances the earth, yet is it a work of 
art, a pulsating, heaving bosom of beauty, 
givmg pleasure to the mind by its hues, its 
motions, its waves, its billows, its cliffs and 
beaches, its ground-swell and ripple. God so 
blends the different colors in a ray of light aa 
to give to each object its various hue. The 
world is one vast collection of paintings, open 
to every one who lifts his eye to the light of 
day, as accessible to the son of toil as to the 
joyous wanderer on the hillside. And yet 
aU might have been one cold, unchangiag 
gray, while their influence on the physical 
man would have been sustained. Forests 
might have been formed without picturesque 
arches and entwined arcades, beautiful foliage, 
the blending of colors, the contrast of light 
and shade, studied design and artistic execu- 
tion. But the exbtence of these all, shows 
the power^ wisdom and goodness of God* 
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In a similarly beautiful manner» the lecturer 
then conBidered sercral objeotions to his the- 
ory. As replies to his objections he instanced 
the poetry and rhetoric of the Bible, the con- 
struction of the Jewish temple, — art's proph- 
ecy of human redemption — the endowment of 
the human mind by DiTinity with the esthetic 
sense, the early records of artistic skill, and 
that the influence of Christianity quickened the 
appreciation of art. The objection that art's 
highest eminence was attained among heathen 
nations was answered by saying that science 
also rose in those times, in order to prove its 
inferior light to that of Christianity, and that 
imagination was highest satisfied at Fatmos, 
in case of the reyelator John. 

Dr. Anderson would not oiFend a weak 
Christian or counsel aught of dcTotion to art 
which might offend him. He concluded with 
ansirering the inquiry. How Ux may the 
Christian indulge his taste in the fine arts ? 
He suggested that the outward form of 
houses of worship might conform as far as 
circumstances allowed to tbe generous emo- 
tions of the heart in worshipping Deity. Let 
nothing be done for the gratification of spir- 
itual Tanity, or to minister to pride. The ele- 
'vating and refining infiuences of art are need- 
ed. A pUre and refined taste should pervade 
the earthly chambers where man sits down to 
the table of the Lord. 

The teacher might foUow the example of 
the Great Teacher, by pointing the pupil to 
works of art. Let him beautify and adorn his 
school-room. Let him direct his pup^'s atten- 
tion to the beautiful yariety of autiunnal dyes 
in the leares of the forest and to the glories 
of the setting sun. Drawing and music were 
powerful incentiyes. He should cultivate in 
the soul a love of every art which may draw 
the child up from the scenes of earth to the 
throne of the New Jerusalem. 

Rev. Dr. Shepard of Bristol, pronounced 
the benediction, which closed the exercises. 



FuDAT MoBKnra. 
The exerdses commencad with singing, the 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer by Ber. 
Mr. Field. 

HB. COLBITBN— MATHEMA.TIC8. 

Mr. Colbum, in briefly reviewing, stated 
that characters in problems have specific val- 
ues, with which teachers should mm to im- 
press the minds of their pupils. While rapid 
conclusions should be avoided, a rigid exam- 
ination of principles should be inculcated, by 
certifying successive steps. True progreaa is 
built on none but a sure foundation. The 
dependence of pupils on their own work waa 
a valuable mental habit. 

was examined as a formula, the law of peii- 
ods was partially developed and the cube root 
of 912673 was begun to be obtained. Duiinf 
this exercise, occasion was presented for Mr. 
Colbum to remark on the value -of concentra- 
tion of mind on the topic considering. Hia 
hour expired while in the discussion of thia 
important subject, Mr. C. remarking in eloa- 
Ing, that the secret of the great power of 
Isaac Newton's mind lay in his command OTer 
his attention. 

Dr. Chapin attributed to a genius the poa- 
session to an eminent degree, the power of 
application. Napoleon did but one thing at 
a time. It was a law of philosophy that twfr 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at tlie 
same time. Sir Walter Scott andSpurgeon 
possessed the power of concentration. 

XB. LOOXIS — MUSIC. 

Mr. Loomis reviewed his last exercise and 
introduced the staff and the scale with &m^ 
iar illustrations of dynamics. He cautioned 
singers not to allow the voice to glide from 
on^ note to the next. Chanting should be 
perfoimed in the style of a good— not a to» 
rapid reader. The Lord's Prayer might h% 
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inioned as a deTotional ezerdae in the eobool- 
toom. He would smg songs duiing a por- 
tion of the hour devoted to the music lesson. 
The Institute sung after the direction of Mr. 
L., two school- songs from < Mason's Normal 
Singer.' Mr. Loomis thought singing the 
multiplication table degraded music and did 
not promote good musical expression. He 
sung, by request, a song, with melodeon ac- 
companiment. 

Bey. Mr. Conklin, who was present, said 
that the physical are not the only benefits of 
music. A refractory boy may sometimes be 
quelled by a plaintire song sung by the school, 
the boy being informed of the object of the 
singing. In the same manner, he would ob- 
Tiate a drowsy state of the school. He would 
make music more constant and frequent in 
the schocl-room, and beiieTed that the power 
to sing was unirersal. 

The invitation from the Franklin Society 
was repeated at recess. 

KB. COLBTTmN — CtTBE mOOT. 

Mr. Colbum, continuing his exercise, gave 
the reason for dropping the zeros in the trial 
divisor, developed the remaining portion of 
the formula, first without dividing by 5, and 
after explaining the reason for multiplying 
by 300, showed how the process was contin- 
ued by eliminating b ; and how the cube root 
of a number of more than six places may be 
obtained by means of the formula. 

FsiDAT ArrxsKooN. 
Commissioner Chapin stated that a propo- 
sition had b^^ received from the pupils of 
the late Oliver Angell, for aid in erecting a 
monument to his memory. 

PB0FB880B OBfiBir A — OBAMMAB. 

He had been requested to analyze the sen- 
tfluce, * To be good is to be happy.' < To be 
good ' is the simple subject — < is to be hap- 



py ' is the simple predicate. In analysis we 
are guided by the ideas ; in parsing we make 
refisrenoe to the words in the sentence consid- 
ered. 

As to the question whether it is proper in 
parsing the infinitive, to separate the <to,' 
parsing it as a preposition, as some grammars 
make it. Professor Greene recommended that 
the < to ' be left united, parsing * to be ' as 
in the infinitive. * Good ' in the proposed 
sentence is a qualifying adjective, used inde- 
pendently as in the case, ' To be a traitor is 
mean,' where < To be a traitor ' is the subject ; 
* is mean ' is the predicate. < To be ' is in the 
infinitive. * Traitor ' is a noun, nom. abso- 
lute, in the abridged predicate, because the 
proposition is broken. It comes under no 
general rule, but must be assigned to a special 
remark. <To be' is a part of the noun 
which forms the subj. of the proposition. 

Professor Greene next examined the verb, 
as to its complex nature, both expressing ac- 
tion and possessing power to predicate. In 
< George runs,' < runs ' unites the action with 
the predicate; in 'George is running' the 
action and predicate are separated. The verb , 
minus the power to assert, is the participle, or 
the infinitive. He proceeded to display tiie 
verb in its forms, modes, and tenses, and ad- 
vised teachers to lead their pupils to describe, 
follow out. and combine the meanings of the 
different states of the verb. The infinitive in 
its attributive, verbal, and substantive char- 
acter was next examined. * The boy fell from 
the tree, eUnging to the branches.' Accord- 
ing to Dr. Becker, a German granmiarian, 
with whose opinion on this point Professor 
Greene agreed, clinging is a participle, expres- 
sing < a modification of concomitancy.' * He 
is gone hunting.' * Hunting ' limits the verb , 
as the Latin gerund limits. * The bread was 
baked brown,' According to Becker, the verb 
is a factitive verb, because it makes a quality. 
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•They appointed Washington coicmander/ 
18 a kindred sentence. In common cases it is 
sufficient to say that the disputed term par- 
takes of the properties of both adjective and 
Tsrb. 

MB. OOLBITBN — V. 8. COKSTITUTIOK. 

It was necessary that pupils should know 
the principles of the constitution. How 
should they be taught ? Advantage might be 
taken of the political movements of the day, 
e. ^., the Dred Scott decision, when the atten- 
tion of pupils should be turned to their rela- 
tions to the constitution of the United States, 
particularly to the duties and peculiarities in 
offices, the modes of passage of certain laws, 
etc. For example ; as the presidential cam- 
paign will soon commence, examine the con- 
stitution with reference to the duties of the 
president, as also to those of other officers of 
state, to the mode of appointing the execu- 
tive, the length of his term, the election of 
the vice-president, the designs of electors, the 
power in election of the house of representa- 
tives. Thus teachers would accomplish a 
most important object of eommon schools in 
an occasional five or ten minutes' lecture. As 
a guide, he n^uld recommend Shepard's Con- 
stitutional Text-Book. 

THB TBACHBBS' ASSOCIATION. 

At a quarter before 4 o'clock, Bir. Colbum 
in the chair, the committee appointed Thurs- 
day reported in part, as follows, through Mr. 
Mowry, its chairman : 

Your committee respectfully beg leave to report : 

That, in their judgment, it is highly desirable 
to have some organization of the teachers of 
Khode Island, by which they can work in an 
associated capacity for the promotion of educa- 
tion and the elevation of the teachers' profes- 
sion. 

That it is not desirable to have two organisa- 
tions for a similar purpose. 



That they have carefully examined the i 
tution of the 22. /. Inttihde qf Jnseruetiom and 
are of the opinion that its object and scope are, 
in general, such as are desired in the associatien 
that we need. 

That they have consulted with some of tiie 
leading members of that association, all of 
whom most cordially invite us, as the teachers 
of the State, to enter into it, make it our own, 
working it, conducting it, and controlling it, as 
the organization of the teachers of Rhode Is- 
land. 

That therefore we recommend to the teachers 
of the Stete to unite with the IL L Institute •/ 
Instruction, instead of forming a new and dis- 
tinct association ; and that every teacher heie 
present, male and female, become members of it 
by signing its constitution. 

This report was adopted. 
Mr. Pierce of Woonsocket, presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That we recognize the Teachers' 
Institute as one of the most efficient means em- 
ployed by the State to promote popular eduea- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we extend a cordial welooma 
to Dr. J. B. Chapln, who has just entered njKm 
the office of State Commissioner ; that we regard 
him as an efficient and manly officer and prom- 
ise him our faithAil support. 

Resolved, That we extend our warmest thanks 
to those citizens who have gratuitously enters 
tained any members of the Institute during the 
session, also to the Beneficent Church and Dr. 
Hall's Church for opening their doors for eve- 
ning lectures, and especially to the Central Con- 
gregational Church for the use of their church 
and vestry ; that we also extend our thanks to 
the Franklin and Historical Societies for enter- 
taining us at their rooms. 

In pursuance of the design contemplated in 
the report of the committee, the constitntion 
was read by the chairman, and slips of paper 
being passed, those teachers who desired* si^ 
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niiled their sabseription to the eonstitation by 
irriting their names thereupon with their post 
office addresses, during the recess which fol- 
lowed immediately. About one hundred and 
fifty names were collected. 

MS. GooDwnr — botant. 

From 4.15 F. M., Mr. Goodwin lectured on 
Botany. He referred to the story of Picciola, 
or the Prison Flower, and of Amyas Leigh, 
in his introduction, as instances of the 
cultiyation of habits of obsenration. The 
child should be taken into the fields or into 
the garden, that he may obtain first a general 
yiew of nature. He should then be directed 
to the elements of the plant, such as its stem, 
its root, leaves, fiowers^ and seed yessels. In 
course, he should be taught the mysterious 
properties of the seed, when placed in a 
warm, damp place. At first it is like a sleep- 
ing child, next springing into life and grow- 
ing, it develops its various beautiful forms, 
sending its roots into the earth, displaying 
seed-leaf and plumtile, having stored up albu- 
men, for its use, before its root and leaves had 
begun to grow. He would be told of the 
forms in which the plant sends out its branch- 
es, of the axil, the leaf-scar, of the branch- 
less plants, of the various kinds of stems and 
leaves, and roots; of seeds and scions and 
their propagation, of the fiowering and flow- 
erless plants, of the curious arrangements of 
branches ; on every axil, as the morning glo- 
ry, in dusters like the larkspur, round the 
stalk, like an umbreUa, as the caraway. He 
would then learn about the kinds of fruits, 
then of the objects of plants, as to furnish 
food for all animals, and shelter and light 
and fuel for man. When his reasoning pow- 
ers increased he would classify all these facts. 

If it be asked, of what good Ib such ixutruo- 
tion, it might be replied that to occupy the 
mind with positive knowledge is morally bet- 
ter than to fill it with negative commands and I 



then to punish the child for non-conformity 
to them. He who learns to love the flowers 
will not readily disobey good laws or hate his 
feUows. 

The Commissioner, at 6 o'clock, after Mr. 
Goodwin's lecture, remarked to the assembly 
upon the full attendance and attention of the 
teachers, and the probable increase of zeal in 
their profession which would ensue, suggest- 
ting to them to make the teachings to which 
they had listened their models in the school- 
room. The congregation then united in sing- 
ing 

* Praise God firom whom all blessing flow,' 

and was dismissed. 

This being the hour appointed for the com- 
mittee to complete their report, the teachers 
present were requested to remain. Mr. God- 
ding in the chair, Mr. Mowry reported as fol- 
lows: 

lliat a committee be appointed to cooperate 
with the ezecutiye committee of said Institute 
in appointing and arranging for snch local meet- 
ings in different parts of the State previous to 
next January as may be deemed expedient. 

That it also be the duty of this committee to 
call a general meetiiig of the teachers of the 
State by notices in the State papers, by circulars, 
and by such other means as may be in their pow- 
er, which meeting shall be held at the time of 
the annual meeting of the Institute of Ifutrue- 
tion in January next. 

Wx. A MowBT, Chairman, 

A. W. GoDDDVO, Secretary. 

This report was adopted. 

For this committee, the chair appointed 
Messrs. Pierce of Woonsocket, Gallup of 
Coventry, and Mowry of Providence. To 
this committee, by vote of the meeting, was 
also referred the whole matter in regard to 
The R. I. SoHooLMABTHB. They are to report 
at the meeting of the Institute in January 
next. 
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Mr. Howry ealled upon the tetchers en 
futfftf, to attend the meeting in January next. 
He hoped the ladies would feel thcmaelyes 
called upon to take hold of this matter. Their 
influence was necessary. He wished to be 
exonerated from the implication of desiring 
to overlook the ladies in his announcement of 
the meeting of the Institute. 

Mr. Perry hoped the ladies would be pres- 
ent. 

Her. Mr. Willard of Warwick, thought the 
▼ote leaving the whole matter concerning The 
ScHOOLXABTBB in the hands of a committee 
was a bad one. The teachers should lend a 
hand in contributing to its pages, as well as 
sending in the doUars. He knew the maga- 
zine was prized in the country, and thought 
it would be a loss if it be given up. 

Mr. Ladd said it was a matter of great con- 
sequence that Thx ScHOOLicASTBX should be 
kept alive in the prosperous state in which 
it is, now. When the Maee* Teacher was in a 
sinking state, its case was thrown upon the 
teachers of the commonwealth. It is now the 
pride of New En^^and as an edueational Jour- 
nal. All male teachers and especially female 
teachers should write for The Schoolicasteb, 
or its matter would be dry and inappropriate. 
All, too should act as agents. They have to 
work sharp, now, to keep up the Teacher, 
Without the aid of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses our journal will not be sustained. 

Mr. Colbum remarked that all teachers 
ought to exert themselves to get subscriptions 
and contributions to our journal. If the Mas$. 
Teetcher be the pride oi New England, let 
The R. I. Schoolmaster be the pride of the 
United States. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mowry cordially invited the teachers of 
the State to send in contributiona and sub- 
scriptions for The Sohooucasteb. In case 
it should not be published, aU their subscrip- 



tl(As would be reftmded to the post-ofBioe ad- 
dress of subscribers. The chairman of the 
finance committee of the Mate, Teacher is aB. 
Island teacher. Wis have still good school- 
masters and mistresses left. He called upon 
all to assist in sustaining it, and invited teach- 
ers to send in frendly letters to the commit- 
tee or to himselfl The meeting then adjourned. 

OBN. H. X. OLIVBX'S LECTUBB. 

Friday evening, Hon. H. K. Oliver of Law- 
rence, Mass., delivered a lecture in the Benev- 
olent Congregational Church, Benefit street. 

Professor Caswell opened the exercises by 
reading the Scriptures and offering prayer. 

General Oliver announced as the subject df 
an address, < The Allurements of Learning.' 
The speaker first adduced the Instances of 
Solomon, Aristotle, and Bacon, to show th^ 
men of wisdom had been betrayed into fool- 
ishnessi so that a few spotB have dimmed the 
splendor of the brightest sun. Newton and 
Laplaoe were examples of the truth that aU 
really wise men are truly modest. One of 
these has said that the knowledge he had 
gained was only an infinitesimal drop from 
out the boundless measures of Immensity. 
Of the education of himself, Gen. Oliver re- 
marked that the teacher should never cease 
gaining knowledge, — the more he gives the 
more he ought to receive. He should be 
learned ; he must therefore be studious. Hie 
spirit of Cato's maxim, study the first, the 
second, and the third duty, would aptly ap» 
ply. He must not confine himself to one 
text-book, but must know all things he knows 
with their adjuncts. Thus geography, histo- 
ry, arithmetic, language, and literature, par^ 
ticularly history, should be known. A shal- 
low knowledge comes from an omission to 
toil. The precept, 

* Drink deep, or taste not of the Pierian spring,' 

was lidse. A little of any blessing is not 
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worthless. ** For the smallest knowledge that 
you can acquire, you are bound to be content- 
edly thankfuL" 

Hearen and earth are teeming with allure- 
ments to gain knowledge. The knowledge of 
aelf will teach how small is the aggregate of 
that which is already gained compared with 
that which still remains to be gained. « Tou 
may be justified in thinking meanly of the 
use of your powers, but think and speak rey- 
crently of the powers which God has given 
you." 

It was possible for a well-educated educa- 
tor to inrest knowledge with interest at its 
portaL By means of a liberal knowledge of 
things, of human nature, and of self he may 
preoccupy the mind of his pupil with the 
knowledge of the benefits of the study which 
he is about to teaeh. 

As illustrations of tiiiis pirinciple, the lec- 
turer showed how the alphabet may be tau^t, 
h«w geography and azitliBMtio, geomelry, his- 
tory, geology, and astronomy might be iamest- 
ed with interest. In teaching the alphabet, 
tell the pupil that letters are representatiyes 
of thought, that other languages possess other 
characters, and show him the contrast be- 
tween letters and the objects which combined, 
they represent. In giving a knowledge of 
geography, let the instructor begin at home, 
referring to the street, house, town, state, 
country, the physical features of the country, 
in their course. In the subject of arithmetic, 
give its history, the nature of the numbers 3, 
6, 9, 7, ka.^ of prime numbers, decimals, and 
circulating decimals, sums of 9, &c., the table 
of roots and powers, with its curious phe- 
nomena. These things, though not of pres- 
ent utility may become practically useful. 
John Locke said that to train a mind well, 
teach it geometry. Present it in a way not 
Terolting to the student. The singular prop- 
erties of the three angles of a triangle, the 



pleasing demonstrations in the 47th proposi* 
tion of Euclid, the qualities of the hexagon* 
the ratio of the diameter of a circle to 
its circumference, and the qualities of the 
cycloid, wiQ aid in alluring the mind to fur- 
ther knowledge of this delightful science. 
History is the life of nations ; biography* 
that of individuals. The history and char- 
acter of some of the ancient Greeks and Spar- 
tans, accounts of the poets and warriors ; the 
interesting events in the history of Rome* 
now trodden under foot, or in that of Eng- 
land, told in < Knight's Half Hours,' would 
all promote thirst for the fidl histories of those 
countries. Accounts of the changes in the 
earth, of the corpuscular theory, of the pale- 
ozoic age, and of the mammoths contrasted 
with animals of our own period, and an ac- 
count of man and his labors, would tend to- 
ward the same object. In a almilar style, and 
with equally good effects might astronomy be 
^^eated. The teacher might give an account 
of the ancient influences of astrology, the 
distance of the stars, the comparative insig- 
nificance of our sun, and of the sublime the- 
ory of the motion of our sjrstem and of ita 
sun, of the latter around a more distant cen- 
ter, and finally lead the pupil to the contem- 
plation of the mighty and harmonious revo- 
lution of the great whole, guided by the hand 
of Omnipotence. These were a few illustra- 
tions of means which might be employed ta 
lead on the pupil to real and enduring knowl- 
edge. 
The audience sung the stanza, 

* Be thou, O Ood, exalted high,' 
and was dismissed. » 



Thb Stati Nobkax. School, at Bristol^ 
commences its Winter Term on Tuesday* 
November 29th. Students are received for 
one term or more. We hope for a full at- 
tendance. 
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1 Oh, sing to me of heaven, 

w hen I am called to die, 
Sing 80Dgs of holy ecstacy. 
To waft my soul on high* 
(Chobus.) 

2 When cold and sluggish drops 

Roll off my marble brow, 
Break forth in songs of joyftilness, 
Let heaven begin below. 
(Chorus.; 

3 When the last moments come, 

Oh, watch my dying face. 
To catch the bright seraphic gleam 
Which o'er my features plays. 
(Omit CHoaus.) 
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4 Then to my raptured ear, 

Let one sweet song be given; 
Let music charm me last on earth. 
And greet me first in heaven. 
(Ohobus.) 

5^Then close my sightless eyes. 
And lay me down to rest. 
And fold my pale and icy hands 
Upon my lifeless breast. 
(Omit Chobus.) 

6 Then round my senseless clay 
Assemble those I love. 
And sing of heaven, deligbtfhl heaveiL 
My glorious home above. 
(Chobus.) 



• Th« BOdody of thli Interaftlng and popular tane li here xestoied to the ftmn in which it wae orlgfaiaUv matt. In 
tbb frrin « was perfomed, to the woHta " Oh, sing to me of heayen," bv the Court Street SabUth School, vSSaama- 
ton. N. Y., at the ftineral of HIsb Joliaette Clark, daoffht^r of Be?. H. R. Clark ; and also at the funeral of bSb&SI 
. . ^ . .. ^^ ^^ Sacred Uelodief. June 28d, 18M. Since then it haa appealed In ptfnft vUh 
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I, daaehter of the eompUer of Sacred Uelodief. Jane 28d, 18M. Since then it haa appealed In ptfnft 
na In the 1st and 4th lines, which cannot be considered as hnproTementa. The arraDcemsnt of the han 
been exoeedinglj ftolty. IniUpreientibn&itiabeUefadthetaiw wiUbeibundtobegneatly imprond. 
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The 0lo6d of thd Volttzfid. 

With this niimber we close volume Jifth. For 
five years Tm Schooi/MASTbb has gone 'abroad' 
on his regular monthly Tisits to his friends and 
pnpils. 

He takes this occasion to return his thanks to 
them for the cordial welcome which has erer 
been extended to him on his visits of instruction, 
and to express the hope that his monthly calls 
have not been entirely unproductive of good, nor 
devoid of interest and pleasure to his many 
friends, young and old, whom it has been his 
duty to try to please and instruct 

The senior editor would beg leave to say that 
Thb Schoolmastbb was never more hale and 
hearty than at the present time. It is nearly 
two and a half years since he commenced his 
labors in this department, and as the time draws 
near when he shall withdraw from his present 
post, he wishes to avail himself of this oportuni- 
ty to express his appreciation of the kind and 
cordial support which so many teachers and 
Ariends of education in otir own State have ex- 
tended to him. 

The times have been hard, and many a strug- 
gle has been made, but by grappling with diffi- 
culties with a bold heart and a determination 
that they shall be overcome, we bear them down 
and grow strong by the exercise. 

Arrangements are now making, which we hope 
will soon be completed, for placing Thb School^ 
1CA8TBB under more favorable auspices, and 
which we hope will give to it a more vigorous 
support than it has yet received. The change 
will be duly announced, and will be such, we 
know, as to render its pages of more value, more 
Yaried, and more talented than ever. 

But we must bespeak for it the eameti and ac' 
the cooperation of all friends of learning in our 
little State. Let not one send in the order to die- 
[ continue, but rather go out into the streets of the 
city, and into the by ways and hedges of the 
eountiy and compel them to come in and register 
their namei upon the •abscription list. We 



want Jive hundred new names on this list, ac- 
companied with^os hundred Rhode Itland bank 
biile. 

Bound volumes (voL v.) are now ready for sale 
or in exchange for numbers. The price of the 
tolume bound is $1.25, or in exchange for the 
numbers in good condition, 3d cents. Our read- 
ers will observe that this volume contains three 
original engravings of B. Island school houses. 



fitfport of the Institute. 

We are generally not in favor of long reports 
of educational meetings. They take up spaoe 
in our educational journals which might be bet* 
ter devoted to other topics. But the Institute 
recently held in this city was of so interesting a 
character, and the instruction of so great prac- 
tical value, that we have thought best to present 
our readers a very full report of it. This we do 
the more readily since there never has been a 
fuU report of any educational meeting in the 
columns of Thb Schoolmabtbb. Our readers, 
therefore, who may not be so much interested in 
the report — especially our young friends who 
lose the Fireside Department --will, we feel as- 
sured, give up their preferences for this once 
with the utmost cheerAilness, and wait the issue 
of the next number with increased interest. On 
account of the length of this report, much val- 
uable matter is crowded out which will appear in 
our next. 



Bhode laland Institate of Instruotion. 
Meeting at Westerly -^ Future Meetings, 

In accordance with the desire of the tcaeheri 
at the Institute held in Providence, the Bhode 
Island Institute of Instruction held a meeting at 
Westerly on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 18th and 
19th. In the absence ot the regular officers of 
the Institute, the meeting organised by the 
choice of William A. Mowry of Providence, aa 
president j»fO. tem,f and Augustus J, Foster of 
Westerly, as secretory /iro. tern. 

The exercises of the sessions consisted of dif 
eossions and lectnrea* 
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On Friday ^yening, tke Institute was addre»> 
«ed by Mr. J^hn J. Ladd, "of Providence, on The 
Bgotiam (^ the Age, and on Saturday morning 
Mr. H. R. Pierce, of Woonsocket, deliyered a 
lecture on Vbleame Aetim, These were both 
highly interesting lectures, and proted beyond a 
doubt that we have oratorical talent among eur 
Bhode Island teachers that ought not to be left 
to slumber. 

The following questions were discussed with 
nuch spirit and interest : 

1. What are the adyantages and disadvan- 
tages of music in schools ? 

2. What are the best methods of abolishing 
whispering in our schools ? 

3. Should the practice t)f giving checke and 
credite in schools be recommended ? 

4. What are the most imperatiye demands, at 
the present time, for the improvement of our 
•ystem of education and the condition of our 
schools ? 

For the last question it was urged that the 
teachers of the State need an organisation where 
they can work together. That it is important 
that they extend a liberal support to the educa- 
tional organ of the State, Thb Rhodx IsLUn) 
SOHOOLifUBTBB. That uo retrograde step should 
be taken in our school system. That they cor- 
dially sustain and assist the School Commissioner 
in his duties. That they send as many advanced 
pupils to the State Normal School as possible, in 
t>rder to raise up a cIass of teachers who shall 
be competent to the increasing demands of the 
•ge. 

Several topics which had been proposed by 
teachers present, were discussed on Friday af- 
ternoon by Mr. Colbum, of the Normal School, 
among which were the following x 

The best method of teaching primary geogret^ 
pkif. 

How oaa parents be induced to visit the 
schools I 

It is piwposed to continue these meetings in 
different parts of the State on the suocessive 
Fridays and Saturdays of the present mouthy as 
IbUows: 

▲t Bristol* December 3d sod 8d* 



At Woonsoeket, Dee. 9fh and 10th. 

At Washington YUlage, Dec. 16th and 17th« 

At some point in BurriUville or OloucesteTi 
perhaps Pascoag, on Dec. 2Sd and 24th. 

Some of these meetings may commence on 
Friday morning and others on Friday evening. 
Notice will be given in the papers and by circu- 
lars containing a programme of the exercises 
prior to each meeting. 

The School Commissioner, Dr. J. B. Chapln, 
who is now visiting the several towns of the 
State, will lecture at Woonsoeket, in connection 
with the institute et that place, on Friday eve* 
ning, Deo. 9th. 

We hope these meetings will be attended by 
all the teachers in the sections of the State where 
they are held. 



Sdaoatloiaal Intelllffeace* 

NoBXAL Tbaokbbs.— The demand for gradu* 
ates from the Normal Schools seems to to be on 
the increase. The town oi Dennis applied re- 
centiy to the principal of the Bridgewater (Ms.) 
school for seven teachers. All the gentiemea 
who graduated this summer at this Normal 
sdiool have obtained situations.— Hoss. Teacher* 

PsBsiDSNT oy Antioch Colleob.— The true* 
tees of Antioch College, TelloW Springs, Ohio, 
have unanimously elected Bev. Thomas Hill, of 
Waltham, Mass., president, in place of the late 
Horace Mann. Mr. Hill graduated at Cam* 
bridge, with the first honors, in 1643, and settled 
fts pastor in 1847. When the directorship of the 
Washington Observatory was offered to him, he 
replied, that he would sooner be the pastor of 
the humblest country parish, than hold any mere* 
ly soientfio postin the land. He has been called 
since, formally or inlbrmally, to a professorshipL 
in the Smithsonian Institute, to the presidency 
of Meadville School, to the head oi the Normil 
School at Framingham, to a professorship in 
Minnesota, and has been the favorite candidate 
with many for the presidency of Harvard Uni« 
versity, if the threatened resignation of Dr. 
Walker should ocour.-^lMA 
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PwsonaL 

ttosBfl A. Cabtlakd.— Seyeral of the former 
pttpiU of our fHend, Moses A. Cartland, who 
were associated with him some years ago at the 
Friends' Boarding School, Froridence, R. I., 
together with a few of his Clinton Oroye schol- 
ars, desirous of testifying their regard for him 
as a teacher and a man, have recently done so 
in a very handsome mannen 

On the second day of the Firemen's Muster, 
In this city, a committee consisting of Hon. 
Daniel C. Baker and James K. Buifnm of Lynn, 
and Edmund Chase of Fall Riyer, Mass., came 
quietly into the city in the early morning train 
horn Boston, and amid the confusion of the day, 
surprised him by a call at the Journal office. 
After a kindly greeting they inyited him to walk 
with them to the depot. Just as they were about 
to step into the oars at 11 o'dook, they quietly 
plac«d in his hand a purse containing swm hun^ 
dnd doUoTBt and asked him to accept it as a 
token of regard and remembrance firom a few of 
the "Cartland Boys" of the old sehool-room. 
Without ceremony and without ado, they aceom« 
pushed their mission, and with mutual good-byes, 
they took the train and left the city. Surely 
here was a reward for duties faithliilly perform- 
ed ia days long gone by. 

We make this announcement against the ex- 
pressed wishes of our friend Cartland -^not to 
lionise him, but that our readers may know in 
what high esteem he is held, by those who best 
know and appreciate him. The gift is a noble 
one, and is highly appreciated, not for its sake 
alone but for the generous and noble hearted 
men who presented it. May they oyer experi- 
ence that ** it is more blessed to giye than to re- 
ceiye."-^«/oiir. of Agriculture, ManehegteTf N, H. 



Thb Rbuaiics op Hobacb Mank.— The re- 
inoyal of the body of Horace MannwiU take 
place in a few weeks. Mr. Mann> in his last 
sickness, expressed a wish to be buried by the 
aide of his first wife. Mrs. Mann is interred in 
the North Burial Ground of Proyidence, with- her 
father, Rey. Br. Messer.-^lfoM. Teaeher, 
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Thb New Ambbicak Ctclop^dia. Vol. VII# 

Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 

Edward '—FulroB. D. Appleton 8t Co., New 

York. 1869. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. bid fair to become the 
lexicographers and encyclopedists of America. 
They now publish a list of works in these de- 
partments, of which any London publisher might 
(and probably would) boast* Among them no 
work is more prominent or more yaluable than 
the iVeto American Cyclopedia, This seyenth 
yolume fully sustains the reputation acquired by 
the preceding yolumes. We haye not the spaee 
to speak of articles which merit attention, but 
would recommend our readers, and especially 
teachers, who can possibly afford such a work— * 
and who can affi>rd to be without it? — to call on 
S. Clough Sc Co., of this eity, and secure a copy. 
Price in cloth, $8.00 per yolume. 



Manital op Geoloot. 290 pages. For col- 
leges and academies. By Ebeneser Emmons, 
State Geologist of North Carolina. Sower, 
Barnes & Co., Philadelphia. 1860. 
A cursory examination of this work prepares 
ns to say tiiat it is written with care and so far 
as appears, by one who is well-yersed in Geolo* 
gy. It is partloularly f^U on all topics relating 
to fossils. As so large a part of our knowledge 
of the past condition of the earth is deriyed firom 
the examination of fossils, this may be welL 
The work is also more ftill on the Geology of 
America than of other countries. We are pleas- 
ed with its appearance. 



Thb Hiohbb Chbistian Education. By B. 
W. Dwight. 1859. 347 pages. 

iNSTmrrB Lbctubbs: or Lectures on Mental 
and Moral Culture. 319 pages. By Samuel 
P. Bates, A. M. 1860. A. S. Barnes & Burr, 
New York. 

These enterprising publishers of popular 
school books, and works for teachers, haye is- 
sued a series of books forming the &>Aoo/ Teach- 
ers* Library. This series of yalnabl« bookf for 
teachers is inereased by these two books to nine 
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volumes. Th« first of these two is by the author 
of Modem Philotophy, a valuable work noticed 
by us a few months since, which is winning a 
wide fame. This promises to be hardly behind 
it. It is a moH valuable treaiise far every school 
teacher in America. The second is a volume 
consisting of nine lectures on very practical sub- 
jects, prepared for teachers' institutes, and de- 
livered at different places during the last five 
years* They form a very useful book for the 
ptofession. Price $1.00 a volume. 



Thb RBPOfliToaT, is the title of a very neat 
and valuable sheet, published weekly, at New 
London, Conn., by W. H. Starr & Co., at $1.00 
a year. It is in the quarto form, each issue con- 
sUUng of eight pages. It is an unpretending 
sheet, but conducted with marked ability. 
Among its articles are papers historical, poUti- 
cal, poetical, meteorological, &c., &c. lU fami- 
ly reading is varied. We commend it to our 
readers as one of the beat dollar weekUea. 

Etjdimbnts of Natural PniLosopflir and 
AsTRONOiCY. By Benison Olmsted, LL. D. 
Revised edition, with experimental illustra- 
tions. CoUins & Brother, New York. 1869. 
883 pages. 

We commend this book to teachers as a neat, 
simple treatise on the interesting science of 
which it treats. It is adapted to the younger 
classes in academies and to common schools. 
Prof. Olmsted's works on Physical science are 
already well and favorably known. Price 66 cto. 



Tbb Nobmal Pbimabt Amthmbtic. 103 pp. 
Thb Normal Mbntal ARitHMstic. 168 pp. 
By Edward Brooks, A. M., of the Lancaster 
Co. Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Sower, 
Barnes & Co., Philadelphia. 1869. 
Two very pretty little books for beginners in 
arithmetic, made by a practical teacher of teach- 
ers. Prof. Brooks is one of the most successful 
teachers of mathematics in Pennsylvania, in the 
largest normal school in the country, so far as we 
know. We commend these books to the atten- 
UOA of teachers. _. »► 



Thb Bight Word ih thb Rioht Placb ; A 

New Pocket Dictionary and Reference Book; 

Embracing extensive collections of Synonyms, 

Technical Terms, Abbreviations and Foreig;n 

Phrases ; Chapters on Writing for the Press, 

Punctuation, and Proof-Rcading ; and othef 

interesting and valuable information. By the 

author of • How to Write,' « How to Talk,' 

etc. Price 60 cents. New York : Fowler & 

Wells, publishers. No. 308 Broadway. 

Fowler & Wells get up the neatest practical 

pocket works. This embraces, in the briefest 

extent, matters to which writers need constantly 

to refer. It promises to be universally useM. 

Sent by mail firom the publishers, to any address 

on receipt of its price. ^ 



Thb Teachbr's Assistaztt, or Hints and Meth- 
ods in School Discipline and Instruction. By 
Charles Northend, A. M., author of 'The 
Teacher and Parent,' etc. Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., Boston. 1869. 368 pp. 
Friend Northend, of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, has laid the teachers of Ameri- 
ca under lasting obligations for giving them this 
book. It is just what every young teacher wants. 
It is not all original, but is none the less valua- 
ble. The author has not refused to take a good 
thought well expressed and put it in his book, 
even if he be not the author of it. If it is val- 
uable and well said he has it for the common 



TowBR's Common School Grammar, with 
models for clausal, phrasal, and verbal analy- 
sis and parsing, gradually developing the con- 
struction of the English sentence. By David 
B. Tower, A. M. Crosby, Nichols & Com- 
pany, Boston. 1869. 

We have not had time to examine with much 
care this new grammar, but with what we have 
seen, we are well pleased, It certainly has some 
very good features and we mistake if it do not 
soon meet a very extended sale. It is highly 
praised by those who have examined it. 



Kbt to Eobinson'b University Alobbra. 
128 pages. Ivison & Phinney, New Tork. 
A very valuable littie treatise with which to 
unlock the myBteries of Robinson's excellent 
work. 
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